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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  English  Literature — a  subject  which,  for  very 
many  reasons,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
claim  the  attention  of  students  in  this  country.  English 
literature  includes  all  those  productions  of  labor  and 
genius  in  our  language  which,  from  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  their  character,  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation,  embracing  that  which  is  best  among  the 
writings  of  English-speaking  people — Americans  as  well 
as  natives  of  Britain.  In  it  we  find  the  permanent  expres- 
sion of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  modern 
times. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  English  literature  are  of  a  twofold  nature, 
and  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  We  may  regard  it,  first, 
as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge, 
and,  secondly,  as  an  instrument  of  culture  strengthening 
and  refining  the  higher  and  diviner  side  of  our  nature. 
The  literature  of  any  country  is  the  reflection  of  the 
character  and  the  inner  life  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try.   Hence,  to  acquire  any  serviceable  knowledge  of  that 
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literature,  a  knowledge  of  all  those  springs  of  action  which 
influence  a  people's  modes  of  thought  and  expression  is  in 
the  highest  degree  valuable.  The  study  of  history  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  literature — and,  in  fact, 
is  indispensable.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  observed  that  a 
systematic  study  of  literature  involves  a  knowledge  of  all 
those  branches  of  science  which  have  to  do  with  man  in 
his  intellectual  capacity  or  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Regarding  the  matter  in  this  light,  the  subject 
becomes  a  very  extensive  one — as  extensive  almost  as 
human  thought  itself. 

Viewed  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  or  in  its 
aspects  merely  as  a  fine  art,  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
literature  in  the  manner  which  we  have  indicated  becomes 
still  more  apparent.  A  careful  observation  of  the  style  of 
expression  employed  by  the  greatest  English  writers  can 
scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  a  finer  appreciation  of  those  pecul- 
iarities of  discourse  which  lend  beauty  and  strength  and 
harmony  and  vivacity  to  our  language.  And  thus  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  is  secured, 
involuntarily  and  without  apparent  effort.  Then,  again, 
by  being  brought  into  contact,  as  it  were,  with  the  master- 
minds of  past  ageSj,  and  by  becoming  familiar  with  the 
worthiest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  our  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  only  enlarged  and  strengthened,  but 
refined  and  cultivated. 

English  literature  is  not  contained  in  a  single  book,  nor 
in  any  specified  number  of  books.  No  single  volume  can 
teach  English  literature.    The  best  text-book  is  that  which 
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will  direct  the  student  what  to  study ^  how  to  dvdy,  and  how 
best  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  by  that  study.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  work  will,  in  some  measure,  per- 
form the  office  of  such  a  guide,  and  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  best  and  most 
notable  works  in  the  English  language.  The  chronological 
arrangement  usually  adopted  in  books  upon  this  subject 
has  been  in  most  part  abandoned  for  the  more  natural 
arrangement  by  which  works  of  a  similar  character  are 
grouped  and  studied  together  and  compared  with  each 
other.  The  student's  attention  is  directed  first  and  princi- 
pally to  books,  rather  than  to  authors ;  and  the  opinions  of 
our  best  critics  concerning  these  books  are  fully  and  freely 
quoted.  For  historical  information  regarding  the  times 
in  which  these  works  were  produced,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  them  forth,  the  student  is  referred 
to  books  of  history ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  wrote  them,  he  is  sent  to  books 
of  biography.  Illustrative  extracts  are  frequently  given, 
but  only  such  as  are  deemed  necessary  either  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  works  under  discussion,  or  to  assist  the 
student  in  forming  a  just  conception  of  their  literary 
merits.  From  books  which  are  easy  of  access  or  generally 
known,  fewer  selections  are  quoted ;  for  the  student  should, 
whenever  possible,  eschew  extracts  and  turn  to  the  books 
themselves.  The  best  versions  and  the  most  approved 
texts  have  been  generally  followed,  and,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  origi- 
nals have  been  carefully  preserved.    Except  in  rare  cases, 
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where  it  was  thought  that  such  references  would  be  a 
practical  help  to  the  student,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  encumber  the  pages  and  enlarge  the  volume 
with  references  by  note  to  the  sources  or  the  editions  from 
which  illustrative  quotations  have  been  derived.  The 
arrangement  of  subjects  is  such  that  the  study  of  English 
literature  may  be  begun  with  any  chapter  and  followed  in 
any  order  that  the  wishes  or  the  judgment  of  teachers  or 
of  students  may  suggest.  The  lists  of  references  appended 
to  the  several  chapters  will  direct  the  student  to  the  best 
works  relating  to  the  subjects  discussed,  and  will  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  studies  independently  anjji  to  any 
desired  degree  of  thoroughness.  To  those  who  prefer  to 
study  all  the  works  of  an  author  consecutively,  the  Index 
of  Authors  will  suggest  a  method  by  which  such  study 
may  be  pursued.  The  same  Index  will  afford  all  the 
biographical  information  that  is  deemed  necessary  or 
proper  in  a  book  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  literary  criticism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    BEGINNINGS   OF    ENGLISH    PROSE. 

The  Venerable  Bede — Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation— 
The  First  Prose  Book  Written  in  English— The  School  at  York— 
Alcain — John  Scotus  Erigena — King  Alfred — His  Schools — His  Lit- 
erary Labors — ^The  History  of  Orosius — ^Ohthere  and  Wulfstan — 
Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy — Gregory ^s  Pastoral  Instruc- 
tions— ^The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle — ^The  Decline  of  Learning — ^The 
Latin  Histories  of  Nennius  and  Gildas — Ethelwold's  Kiile  of  a  Mo- 
nastic Life — ^Dunstan  on  the  Monastic  Rule — ^Ifric  the  Grammarian 
— ^The  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor — The  Meagreness  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Prose  Literature. 

The  story  of  English  prose  during  the  first  seven 
hundred  years  of  our  literature  may  be  briefly  told. 
Early  prose  was  not  like  early  poetry,  the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  feeling  and  of  pent-up  passions  from  hearts 
overcharged  with  emotion;  but  it  was  the  work  of 
scholars  and  the  result  of  study,  and  was,  for  the  most 
part,  known  only  in  the  schools  and  monasteries  and  to 
the  men  of  leisure  and  learning  who  frequented  them. 
To  understand  the  causes  of  the  slow  growth  of  literature 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  one  needs  but  to  glance  at  the 
state  of  universal  ignorance  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 
The  civilization  which  had  characterized  the  Roman  world 
had  been  crushed  almost  completely  out  of  Europe,  and 
the  barbarians  whose  mission  it  was  to  found  new  States 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  empire  had  neither  time  nor 
1  (1) 
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inclination  for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  Latin  language,  having  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue, 
was  zealously  retained  as  the  language  of  the  church,  thus 
preserving  the  key  to  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  all 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
have  perished.  As  it  was,  learning  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  clergy,  and  prose  writings  were  generally 
limited  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  were  usually  com- 
posed in  the  Latin  language. 

English  prose  began  with  Bede,  or,  as  he  is  most  com- 
monly called,  the  Venerable  Bede.  This  remarkable  man 
was  born  in  Northumbria  in  a.d.  673,  and  his  whole  life 
was  spent  at  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  where,  as  he  says, 
"  although  attentive  to  the  rule  of  my  order  and  the  service 
of  the  church,  my  constant  pleasure  lay  in  learning,  or 
teaching,  or  writing."  Little  by  little,  and  in  spite  of  many 
and  great  difficulties,  he  acquired  what  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  relating  to  every 
science  then  in  existence — astronomy  and  physics,  music, 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  medi- 
cine. By  reason  of  these  attainments  he  gained  the  right 
to  be  termed  not  only  the  foremost  scholar  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  but  also  the  father  of  English  learning. 
Forty-five  works  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
These  embrace  a  variety  of  religious  commentaries,  homi- 
lies upon  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  historical  mem- 
oirs, and  crude  treatises  upon  scientific  subjects.  Many  of 
these  works  are  simply  compilations  from  older  Latin  writ- 
ings, and  but  few  of  them  exhibit  any  originality  of  thought 
or  independence  of  argument.  With  but  a  single  excep- 
tion, all  were  written  in  the  Latin  language;  and  they 
indicate  a  variety  of  learning,  an  acquaintance  with  books, 
and  an  extent  of  research,  which,  for  that  age,  is  truly 
wonderful.  Bede's  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  is 
shown  in  the  quotations  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  from 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Lucretius,  with  which  his  works  are 
frequently  embellished ;  and  in  a  charming  little  eclogue 
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which  he  wrote  upon  the  coming  of  spring  he  even  ven- 
tured upon  an  imitation  of  Virgil. 

Bede's  greatest  work,  and  the  only  one  which  proved  to 
be  of  special  value  to  succeeding  ages,  was  his  EcclesioMical 
History  of  the  English  Nation.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  history 
of  England  from  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  his  own, 
based  upon  such  information  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
obtain  from  general  inquiries,  from  tradition,  and  from  the 
scanty  records  then  in  existence.  This  work,  although 
composed  in  the  Latin  language,  possesses  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  student  of  English  literature,  from 
-the  fact  that  it  was  the  fii^st  history  of  England  ever 
written,  and  that  it  was  the  source  from  which  has  been 
derived  nearly  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the  century 
and  a  half  immediately  succeeding  the  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  It  was  completed  in  the 
year  731 .  "  It  was,"  says  a  well-known  historian, "  the  work 
of  a  true  scholar,  breathing  love  to  God  and  man ;  suc- 
cinct, yet  often  warm  with  life;  business-like,  and  yet 
childlike  in  its  tone;  suited  admirably  to  the  wants  and  to 
the  capabilities  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written." 

It  is  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  com- 
pleted in  735,  that  Bede  appears  to  us  as  the  first  writer 
of  English  vernacular  prose.  The  story  of  the  writing  of 
this  first  prose  book  in  our  language,  as  related  by  Cuth- 
bert,  one  of  Bede's  pupils,  is  full  of  pathetic  interest: 

As  the  season  of  Easter  was  drawing  near,  the  zealous 
scholar  and  teacher  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing death.  But  he  continued  faithfully  the  performance 
of  his  daily  duties,  and  suffered  nothing  to  distract  his 
attention  from  his  accustomed  labor,  or  to  abate  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  good  humor.  Now  and  then,  while  in 
the  midst  of  his  labors,  with  his  pupils  around  him,  he 
would  sing  *me  verses  of  an  English  song — "rude  rhymes 
that  told  how  before  the  need-fare,  Death's  stern  'must  go,' 
none  can  enough  bethink  him  what  is  to  be  his  doom  for 
good  or  ill.  We  never  read  without  weeping,"  writes 
Cuthbert. 
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And  so  the  anxious  days  passed,  and  Ascension  week 
drew  near,  and  both  master  and  pupils  toiled  with  in- 
creased zeal  to  finish^  if  possible,  the  work  in  hand — ^the 
translation  of  St.  John^s  Gospd,  "  Learn  with  what  speed 
you  may,"  said  the  djdng  man ;  "  for  I  know  not  how  long 
I  may  last.  I  do  not  want  my  scholars  to  read  a  lie,  or  to 
work  to  no  purpose  when  I  am  gone."  The  last  day  came, 
and  his  pupils  stood  around  him. 

"There  is  still  one  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe, 
seeing  the  master's  increased  weakness. 

"It  is  easily  done,"  said  Bede;  "take  thy  pen,  and  write 
quickly." 

They  wrote  until  the  eventide  drew  on.  Then  the  scribe 
spoke  again : 

"There  is  yet  but  one  sentence  to  be  written,  dear 
master." 

"  Write  it  quickly,"  was  the  response  of  the  dying  master. 

"  It  is  finished,  now,"  at  length  said  the  youth. 

"  Thou  hast  well  said,"  faintly  replied  the  master ;  "  all 
is  finished  now." 

The  sorrowing  pupils  supported  him  tenderly  in  their 
arms  while  he  chanted  the  solemn  "  Glory  to  God,"  and 
with  the  last  words  of  the  song  his  breathing  ceased. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  our  literature. 
The  humble  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^  completed 
under  circumstances  of  such  painful  anxiety,  and  amid 
the  gathering  shadows  of  death,  was  the  vanguard,  so  to 
speak,  of  that  long  procession  of  noble  works  which,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  has  been  contributing  to  the 
development  and  the  glory  of  the  English  nation. 

Bede  was  "the  first  among  English  scholars,  the  first 
among  English  theologians,  the  first  among  English  histo- , 
rians ;"  he  was  the  founder  not  only  of  English  prose,  but 
of  mediaeval  history.  More  than  all  this,  he  t^as  the  first 
of  English  schoolmasters ;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  capacity 
that  his  influence  over  his  countrymen  and  over  the  gen- 
eration which  succeeded  him  was  most  directly  exerted 
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and  most  strongly  felt.  The  six  hundred  pupils  who 
gathered  around  him  to  listen  to  his  instructions  were  so 
many  agents  assisting  to  diflFuse  and  perpetuate  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  gathered.  A  desire  for  learning  sprang 
up,  and  soon  became  general.  Egbert,  who  was  ordained 
archbishop  of  York  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Vener- 
able Bede  died,  founded  a  school  in  York  monastery ;  and 
thither  scholars,  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  from 
all  parts  of  England,  flocked  in  eager  multitudes.  Nor- 
thumberland became,  for  a  time,  the  centre  of  learning  in 
Christian  Europe.  The  fame  of  Egbert  as  a  teacher  of 
theology,  and  of  his  successor  Albert  as  an  instructor 
in  general  knowledge,  spread  throughout  all  the  adjoining 
lands. 

"  The  learned  Albert  gave  drink  to  thirsty  minds  at  the 
sources  of  various  studies  and  sciences.  To  some  he  was 
eager  to  communicate  the  arts  and  rules  of  grammar;  for 
others  he  made  flow  the  waves  of  rhetoric.  He  exercised 
these  in  the  combats  of  jurisprudence,  and  those  in  the 
songs  of  Adonia.  Some  learned  from  him  to  sound  the 
pipes  of  Castalia,  and  to  strike  with  a  lyric  foot  the 
summits  of  Parnassus.  To  others  he  taught  the  harmony 
of  heaven,  the  works  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  five 
zones  of  the  pole,  the  seven  wandering  stars,  the  laws  of 
the  course  of  the  stars,  their  appearance  and  decline,  the 
motions  of  the  sea,  the  tremblings  of  the  earth,  the  nature 
of  men,  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
woods;  he  unveiled  the  various  qualities  and  the  combi- 
nations of  numbers;  he  taught  how  to  calculate  with 
certainty  the  solemn  return  of  Easter ;  and,  above  all,  he 
explained  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  Scriptures." 

Thus  wrote  Alcuin,  himself  a  scholar,  and,  for  some  time, 
a  teacher,  in  this  celebrated  school.  Alcuin  was  born  in 
735,  and  he  was,  from  infancy,  brought  up  and  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  York.  In  781,  at  the  age  of  forty-six, 
he  had  become  known  as  the  foremost  scholar  in  Europe, 
and  was  sent  to  Home  on  the  double  mission  of  bringing 
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the  archbishop's  paUium  to  York,  and  of  procuring  books 
for  the  growing  library  which  Egbert  had  founded.  On 
his  way  home  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Parma,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
chanced,  at  that  time,  to  be  passing  through  the  city. 
The  emperor  was  much  pleased  with  the  scholarship  of 
the  Englishman,  and  urged  him  to  spend  the  winter  with 
him  in  his  palace.  Alcuin  consented,  and  Charlemagne, 
fired  with  an  intense  desire  for  knowledge,  established  a 
court  school,  and  placed  Alcuin  at  its  head.  In  this  school, 
long  known  as  the  School  of  the  Palace,  the  emperor  and 
all  the  members  of  his  family  were  pupils.  The  next  year, 
Alcuin,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  archbishop 
of  York,  took  up  his  residence  permanently  at  the  French 
court.  There  he  was  not  only  made  director  of  the  schools 
of  the  empire,  but  he  was  for  many*years  the  confidant, 
the  adviser,  and  the  favorite  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  year  796  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin 
of  Tours,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  804.  At 
this  abbey,  which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  king- 
dom, he  established  a  school  and  a  library  similar,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  at  York,  and  here  were  educated  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  succeeding  century. 
The  literary  activity  of  Alcuin  was,  for  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  extraordinary.  Chief  among  the  tasks  to  which 
he  for  some  time  applied  himself  was  the  restoring  and 
correction  of  ancient  manuscripts.  The  writing-room  of 
the  monastery  was  a  literary  workshop.  As  soon  as  a 
work  was  completed  by  Alcuin  or  his  pupils,  a  number  of 
copies  were  made,  and  sent  to  the  different  churches  and 
monasteries  throughout  the  empire.  The  zeal  for  th( 
preservation  and  multiplication  of  manuscripts  became 
general.  "  The  hunting-  monks  were  bribed  to  industry  b} 
being  allowed  to  chase  as  many  beasts  as  would  yieb 
skins  to  mee.t  the  demand  from  the  scriptorium  for  parch 
ment.  Wine-bibbing  monks  were  told  that  it  was  bette* 
to  copy  books  than  to  tend  vineyards,  by  as  much  a 
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reading  lifted  the  soul  higher  than  wine."  The  monasteries 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  could  produce  the  most 
correct  and  the  most  beautiful  copies.  The  abbey  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  the  monasteries  of  Rheims  and  Corbie,  were 
particularly  celebrated  for  the  number  and  excellence  of 
their  manuscripts.  Nor  was  their  zeal  directed  solely  to 
the  production  and  preservation  of  religious  literature; 
for  Alcuin  himself  is  said  to  have  revised  and  reproduced 
the  works  of  Terence,  and  to  have  compiled  a  large  number 
of  books,  theological,  philosophical,  and  literary,  besides 
writing  a  collection  of  Lives  of  the  Saints,  a  history  of 
Charlemagne,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of 
poetry.  We  make  mention  of  these  books  in  this  connec- 
tion, not  because  they  form  any  portion  of  the  prose  litera- 
ture of  England,  but  because  they  were  the  work  of  an 
Englishman — of  one  of  the  ablest  literary  men,  in  fact,  that 
mediaeval  England  ever  produced.  Alcuin's  relationship  to 
English  learning  and  literature  is  seldom  understood,  and 
is  often  ignored.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  influ- 
ence as  a  scholar  and  as  a  writer  did  much  to  keep  alive 
and  to  increase  among  Englishmen  the  zeal  for  learning 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Charlemagne,  written  in  his  old  age,  he  says : 

"In  obedience  to  your  exhortation  and  wise  desire,  I 
apply  myself  to  serving  out  to  some  of  my  pupils  in  this 
house  of  St.  Martin's  the  honey  of  the  holy  writings;  I 
essay  to  intoxicate  others  with  the  old  wine  of  antique 
studies;  one  class  I  nourish  with  the  fruits  of  grammatical 
science ;  in  the  eyes  of  another,  I  display  the  order  of  the 
stars.  But  I  am  constantly  in  want  of  those  excellent 
books  of  scholastic  erudition  which  I  had  collected  around 
me  in  my  own  country,  both  by  the  devoted  zeal  of  my 
master,  and  by  my  own  labor.  I  therefore  entreat  your 
majesty  to  permit  me  to  send  some  of  my  people  to 
Britain,  that  they  may  bring  some  of  these  flowers  thence 
into  France.    ...    In  the  morning  of  my  life,  I  sowed 
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the  seeds  of  learning  in  Britain;  now,  in  its  eventide, 
though  my  blood  is  less  warm  within  me,  I  do  not  cease 
sowing  these  seeds  in  France,  and  I  hope  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  they  will  prosper  in  both  countries." 

Of  the  character  and  the  works  of  Alcuin,  M.  Guizot 
says:  "He  is  a  theologian  by  profession;  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lived,  in  which  the  public  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself  lived,  is  essentially  theological ;  and  yet  the  theo- 
logical spirit  does  not  reign  alone  in  him ;  his  works  and 
his  thoughts  also  tend  towards  philosophy  and  ancient 
literature;  it  is  that  which  he  also  delights  in  study* 
ing  and  teaching,  and  which  he  wishes  to  revive.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  monk,  a  deacon,  the  light  of  the  contemporaneous 
church ;  but  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  scholar,  a  classical 
man  of  letters.  In  him,  at  length,  commenced  the  alli- 
ance of  these  two  elements  of  which  the  modern  mind 
had  so  long  borne  the  incoherent  impress,  antiquity  and 
the  church — the  admiration,  the  taste,  the  regret,  shall  I 
call  it,  for  pagan  literature,  and  the  sincerity  of  Christian 
faith,  the  zeal  to  sound  its  mysteries  and  to  defend  its 
power." 

"  Alcuin,"  says  Professor  Lorimer,  "  has  no  claim  to  the 
praise  of  originality  of  mind  or  creative  genius ;  nor  did 
he  ever  add  much  that  was  new  to  the  existing  stores  of 
human  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  claimed  for  him  is 
that  his  superior  talents  and  indefatigable  industry  enabled 
him  to  master  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  and  that  his 
enlightened  zeal  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  culture, 
and  a  skill  in  the  work  of  education  fully  equal  to  his  zeal, 
made  him  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mediseval 
Europe." 

Nearly  a  century  later  we  find  a  greater  than  Alcuin  in 
the  character  and  career  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  an  English 
schoolmaster  of  Irish  or  Scotch  descent,  whose  learning  se- 
cured for  him  a  place  of  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne.    He  was  particularly 
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noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture— a  knowledge  which  he  is  said  to  have  perfected  by 
a  visit  to  Athens  and  the  ancient  seats  of  classical  learning. 
At  the  request  of  his  patron,  the  king,  he  translated  into 
Latin  the  Greek  works  falsely  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  . 
Areopagite.  He  was  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  Plotinus, 
Proclus,  and  the  Greek  fathers;  and  he  even  understood 
the  Hebrew  language,  then  a  very  unusual  and  remarkable 
accomplishment.  In  his  writings  he  endeavored  to  reduce 
the  Christian  faith  to  a  system  of  philosophy — ^to  reconcile 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  tenets  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  of  Alexandria.  He  argued  that  not  only  every 
external  object  in  creation,  but  also  all  intelligence,  has 
emanated  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  will  again  be 
absorbed  into  his  essence,  thus  anticipating  the  modern 
doctrine  of  pantheism.  He  denied  the  Romish  dogma  of 
transubstantiation,  and  asserted  that  the  eucharist  is  in  no 
manner  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  a  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  For  the  maintenance  of  these 
heretical  views,  Erigena  was  denounced  by  two  successive 
councils,  and  the  pope  demanded  his  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment;  but  such  was  the  favor  with  which  the  schoolmaster 
was  regarded  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that,  so 
long  as  that  monarch  lived,  he  was  secure  from  molesta- 
tion. He  re-established  and  reorganized  the  court  school 
which  Alcuin  had  founded ;  and,  so  popular  and  efficient 
did  that  institution  become,  that,  instead  of  its  being 
called,  as  formerly,  the  School  of  the  Palace,  men  now 
spoke  of  it  as  the  Palace  of  the  School.  Opinions  differ 
regarding  the  last  years  of  Erigena's  life.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  died  in  France  sometime  before  the  year 
877 — the  year  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Yet  some 
maintain  that  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  placed  by 
King  Alfred  at  the  head  of  the  newly-founded  University 
of  Oxford.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  chronicler,  who 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 
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"In  the  year  883  came  to  England  Master  John,  of 
Scottish  origin,  a  man  of  very  penetrating  mind  and  of 
singular  eloquence.  A  long  while  before,  having  quitted 
his  native  country,  he  went  to  Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  and,  being  received  by  him  with  great  honor, 
became  his  boon  companion  and  bedfellow.  At  the  request 
of  tl^is  same  king  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
the  Hierarchy  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  gave  to 
the  world  another  book  entitled  Concerning  the  Division  of 
Nature,  very  useful  for  resolving  divers  questions  scarcely 
soluble.  We  must  excuse  him  on  certain  occasions,  where- 
upon he  has  strayed  from  the  path  pursued  by  the  liatins, 
for  he  had  his  eyes  especially  directed  towards  the  Greeks. 
He  has,  accordingly,  by  some  been  judged  heretical.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  of  this  reproach  this  same  John  quitted 
France  and  came  into  England,  where,  some  years  after, 
he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  pupils  with  their 
styles,  and  died  in  great  agony." 

But  this  story  is  probably  untrue.  Bishop  Asser,  a  con- 
temporary of  Erigena's,  after  relating  how  King  Alfred 
had  obtained  from  Gaul  a  certain  priest  and  monk  named 
John,  "  a  man  of  most  energetic  talents,  and  learned  in  all 
kinds  of  literary  science,  and  skilled  in  many  other  arts," 
goes  on  to  tell  a  similar  story  of  a  priest  and  two  monks  in 
the  monastery  of  Athelney,  attempting  the  life  of  the  abbot 
John, "  the  priest  and  monk,  an  old  Saxon  by  birth."  The 
John  here  spoken  of  is  manifestly  not  John  Scotus  Erigena. 

But,  be  the  circumstances  in  relation  to  Erigena's  death 
what  they  niay,  the  fact  still  remains  that  he  was  the 
most  finished  scholar  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 
Although  he  directly  contributed  nothing  to  the  prose 
literature  of  England,  he  is  deserving  of  our  notice  both 
from  his  being  the  greatest  representative  of  early  English 
scholarship,  and  from  the  indirect  but  powerful  influence 
which  he  must  have  exerted  over  the  learning  and  the 
modes  of  thought  of  succeeding  ages.  "  His  thoughts  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,"  says  Mr.  Lecky ;  "  even  modern 
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thinkers  have  not  gone  much  beyond  him."  And  Hallam 
declares  that  from  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  there  appeared  only  two  really  considerable  men 
in  the  republic  of  letters — John  Scotus  Erigena,  a  scholar 
"endowed  with  a  bold  and  acute  metaphysical  genius," 
and  Gerbert,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Sylvester  II. 

Erigena's  most  important  work  was  the  treatise  De 
Dwisione  NatursR,  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the 
Anglo-SaxonSj  gives  an  interesting  abstract  of  this,  the  first 
philosophical  work  ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  The 
book  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
teacher  and  his  scholar,  and  is  a  collection  of  dissertations 
upon  the  universe,  upon  nature,  and  upon  man's  relations 
to  the  great  universality  of  God.  He  ■  asserts  that,  our 
ideas  being  but  emanations  from  the  divine  intelligence, 
reason  is,  therefore,  identical  with  revelation,  and  is,  by 
right,  superior  to  authority. 

Kature  and  time  were  created  together,  but  authority  does  not 
date  from  the  origin  of  time  and  nature.  Reason  is  born  at  the 
commencement  of  things,  with  time  and  nature.  Reason  itself 
demonstrates  it.  Authority  is  derived  from  reason,  and  not 
reason  from  authority.  An  authority  which  is  liot  acknowledged 
by  reason  seems  valueless.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  invincibly 
resting  on  its  own  strength,  has  no  need  of  the  confirmation  of 
any  authority.  Legitimate  authority  appears  to  me  to  be  but 
truth  unfolded  by  the  force  of  reason  and  transmitted  by  the  holy 
fathers  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

He  teaches  that,  since  all  things  begin  and  end  in 
God,  evil,  which  is  opposed  to  the  divine  principle,  cannot 
be  eternal. 

God  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end :  the  beginning, 
because  all  things  come  from  him  and  participate  in  his  essence ; 
the  middle,  because  all  things  subsist  in  him  and  by  him ;  the  end, 
because  all  things  move  towards  him  in  order  to  obtain  repose,  the 
limit  of  their  motion,  and  the  stability  of  his  perfection. 

Erigena  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  scholasticism  which  prevailed  a  few  centuries 
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later,  and  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him  again  in 
connection  with  the  schoolmen  who  flourished  during  the 
Transition  Period.  He  is  to  be  remembered  not  only  as 
the  first  Englishman  who  dared  oppose  reason  to  author- 
ity, but  also  as  the  first,  and  almost  only,  learned  layman 
known  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

During  the  later  years  of  Erigena's  life  a  great  change 
was  taking  place  in  England.  For  almost  a  century  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  learning  had 
flourished  in  that  country  to  an  extent  unknown  upon  the 
continent.  The -principal  seat  of  this  literary  activity  was 
in  Northumberland,  and  the  school  at  York,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  was,  for  a  brief  period,  the  most  famous 
in  Christendom.  But  civil  dissensions  in  Northumberland 
and  war  with  the  neighboring  state  of  Mcrcia  ere  long 
seriously  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  an  institution 
which  could  flourish  only  in  times  of  peace.  And  at  length 
the  continued  incursions  of  the  Danes,  following  upon  these 
troubles,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  drove 
learning  completely  away  from  the  north,  and  obliged 
English  scholars  to  seek  refuge  and  more  quiet  retreats  in 
other  localities.  For  a  time  England  seemed  to  be  desti- 
tute not  only  of  schools,  but  of  scholars  and  every  species 
of  literary  knowledge,  and  a  dark  pall  of  ignorance  settled 
like  night  over  the  entire  country. 

In  872  Alfred  became  king  of  Wessex,  and,  a  few  years 
later,  of  the  larger  part  of  England.  "  When  I  began  to 
reign,"  he  afterwards  said,  "  I  cannot  remember  one  priest 
south  of  the  Thames  who  could  render  his  service-book 
into  Latin.  .  .  .  Formerly  men  came  hither  from  for- 
eign lands  to  seek  instruction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it, 
we  can  only  obtain  it  from  abroad." 

Conscious  of  the  gross  mental  darkness  which  enveloped 
the  country,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  a  revival  of 
learning  lay  England's  only  hope  of  salvation  from  bar- 
barism, the  king  devoted  his  chief  energies  towards  pro- 
viding for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  his 
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people.  He  determined  to  establish  schools;  not  only  a 
School  of  the  Palace,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  but 
schools  for  the  people,  wherein  education  might  be 
oflFered  to  all  who  desired  it.  A  serious  diflSculty,  how- 
ever, presented  itself.  There  were  no  teachers  in  England. 
The  only  instructors  he  could  find  in  the  island  were  a 
few  priests  of  Mercia  and  a  Welsh  bishop  named  Asser. 
He  was  obliged  to  send  to  France  for  help.  He  established 
a  monastery  and  school  in  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  over 
which  he  placed  that  same  John  of  Saxony  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  who  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  great  Erigena.  He  founded  also  an 
abbey  and  school  at  Winchester,  over  which  presided  one 
Grimbald,  a  French  scholar  from  St.  Omer.  The  Court 
School,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  instruction 
of  young  nobles,  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  king  himself.  After  having  thus  provided  teachers 
for  his  schools,  another  and  more  formidable  difficulty 
appeared  in  opposition  to  Alfred's  educational  projects. 
There  were  no  text  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  There 
were  Latin  books,  it  is  true,  but  the  king  was  wise  enough 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  native  lan- 
guage in  the  educxition  of  youth. 

The  only  prose  works  at  that  time  existing  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  English,  vernacular  were  Bede's  version  of  St. 
John^s  Gospel  and  a  little  book  of  selections  from  the 
Psalms  with  the  daily  prayers  prescribed  for  the  church. 
In  order  to  supply  the  urgent  want  of  suitable  text-books. 
King  Alfred  issued  letters  to  all  the  bishops  in  his  king- 
dom, earnestly  recommending  the  translation  "  of  useful 
books  into  the  language  which  we  all  understand ;  so  that 
all  the  youth  of  England,  but  more  especially  those  who 
are  of  gentle  kind  and  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  may 
be  grounded  in  letters,  for  they  cannot  profit  in  any  pur- 
suit until  they  are  well  able  to  read  English." 

The  king  himself  took  the  initiative  in  this  important 
work.     He  had  taught  himself  Latin  by  translating ;  and 
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with  the  aid  of  the  Welshman,  Asser,  and  of  Plegmund, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  perhaps,  too,  of  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  if  that  scholar  had  indeed  returned  from 
France,  he  had  acquired  a  variety  and  an  extent  of 
learning  quite  wonderful  for  that  age.  He  therefore 
zealously  applied  himself  to  the  production  of  books  for 
the  use  not  only  of  the  pupils  in  tlie  schools,  but  of  all  his 
people  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
letters.  His  first  labor  was  to  translate  some  of  the  Latin 
manuals  of  that  time  into  the  vernacular.  He  translated 
Bede's  Ecclegiastical  IliMory  into  Anglo-Saxon,  making  a 
few  additions  and  changes  of  his  own,  and  in  style  and 
form  accommodating  it  to  the  dialect  of  the  West  Saxons. 
In  one  place  he  inserts  a  passage  to  give  expression  to 
some  of  his  ideas  on  government,  setting  forth  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  soldiers,  priests,  noblemen,  and  churls 
should  be  so  proportioned  to  each  other  as  best  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Again  he  discusses  the  mutual  relations  and  duties  of 
monarchs  and  subjects,  and  reprobates  the  abuse  of  power 
so  common  in  despotic  governments.  As  Bede's  Ecdesicuh 
iical  History  in  Latin  was  the  first  history  of  England  and 
of  mediaeval  times,  so  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  same  work  was  the  first  trustworthy  and  accurate 
history  wTitten  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  tiie  language  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  relates. 

The  chief  manual  of  history  in  the  monastery  schools  at 
that  time  was  the  Latin  chrcjnicle  of  Orodtia.  This  work 
had  been  written  in  the  fifth  century  by  a  Spanish  priest 
at  the  suggestion  of  St  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  was 
designed  specially  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  influences  of 
the  Gospel  in  shaping  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. King  Alfred  endeavored  to  make  the  work  avail- 
able to  his  pupils  as  a  text-book,  and  hence,  in  translating 
it  into  Anglo-Saxon,  ho  exercised  a  judicious  care  in  omit- 
ting such  parts  as  were  irrelevant  to  his  design,  as  well  as 
in  expanding  certain  portions  of  the  text  by  large  additions 
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of  his  own.  Among  the  parts  added  was  a  sketch  of  the 
geographical  discoveries  which  had  been  recently  made 
in  Northern  Europe  by  Ohthere  and  Wulfetan.  Ohthere, 
a  Norwegian  ship-master,  had  sailed  around  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  White  Sea,  and  after- 
wards had  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Halgoland  to 
Schleswig  and  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  Wulfstan's  explora- 
tions had  been  confined  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
Esthonia.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  these  early 
sketches  of  adventure,  we  translate  the  following  from  the 
beginning  of  Ohthere's  account : 

Ohthere  told  his  lord,  the  king,  that  he,  of  all  Northmen, 
dwelt  the  farthest  north.  He  said  that  he  lived  in  that  laud 
which  Is  northwest  from  the  West  Sea.  He  said  that  the  land 
stretches  very  far  towards  the  north ;  and  it  is  all  a  wilderness 
except  a  few. places  which  are  inhabited  by  Finns,  who  hunt  in 
winter  and  fish  in  the  sea  in  summer.  He  said  that  he,  at  one 
time,  wished  to  find  out  how  far  that  land  extended  towards  the 
north,  or  whether  any  man  dwelt  north  of  the  wilderness.  So  he 
sailed  northward  along  that  land ;  and  for  three  days  that  desert 
land  lay  on  his  starboard,  and  on  the  other  side  was  the  wide  sea. 
Then  was  he  as  far  north  as  the  whale  hunters  go.  But  be  went 
on  still  northward,  as  &r  *  as  he  could  sail  in  three  more  days. 
There  the  land  bends  towards  the  east,  or  else  there  is  a  sea  in  the 
land,  he  knew  not  which.  He  waited  for  western  winds  and  some- 
what northerly,  and  th^n  sailed  eastwardly  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  he  could  go  in  four  days.  Then  had  he  to  wait  for  right  northern 
winds,  because  the  land  bends  towards  the  south,  or  else  there  is  a 
sea  in  that  land,  he  knew  not  which.  From  thence  he  sailed  south- 
ward along  the  coast  as  far  as  he  could  go  in  five  days. 

A  third  book  which  King  Alfred  turned  into  English  for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholars  in  his  schools  was  The  Consolor 
lions  of  PhUoaophyy  a  work  of  rare  merit,  written  in  Latin 
by  Boethius,  a  Roman  scholar,  while  in  prison,  about  the 
year  525.  This  book,  composed  partly  in  prose  and  partly 
in  verse,  consists  of  five  chapters  or  divisions.  The  first 
treats  of  the  consolations  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge 
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that  all  our  affairs  are  directed  by  an  iutelligent  Creator; 
the  second,  of  man's  duty  in  recognizing  and  pondering 
upon  the  goodness  of  God;  the  third,  of  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
former;  the  fourth,  of  the  fact  that,  properly  speaking, 
only  those  who  live  most  in  accordance  with  God's  com- 
mandments are  happy;  and  the  fifth,  of  the  reconciliation 
of  divine  foreknowledge  and  the  free-will  of  man.  King 
Alfred's  version  of  this  work  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than 
a  translation.  The  narratives  and  reflections  are  supple- 
mented by  so  many  new  ideas  and  half-poetical  embellish- 
ments thrown  in  by  the  translator,  that  the  resemblance  to 
the  original  of  Boethius  is  sometimes  entirely  lost.  "  He 
adapts  the  text  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  audience,"  says  M.  Taine.  "  The  pretty  verses  of 
Boethius,  somewhat  pretentious,  labored,  elegant,  crowded 
with  classical  allusions  of  a  refined  and  compact  style, 
worthy  of  Seneca,  become  an  artless,  long-drawn  out,  and 
yet  desultory,  prose,  like  a  nurse's  fairy  tale,  explaining 
everything,  recommencing  and  breaking  off  its  phrases, 
making  ten  turns  about  a  single  detail;  so  low  was  it 
necessary  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  this  new  intelligence, 
which  had  never  thought  or  known  anything." 

Among  other  works  translated  and  collated  by  King 
Alfred,  and  still  in  existence,  are  th§  Pastoral  Instructions 
and  the  Dialogues  of  Pope  St.  Gregory,  and  a  selection  of 
extracts  from  the  Confessions  of  St.  Angusthie.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  made  a  collection  of  Apologues,  "  of  wonderful 
sweetness,"  consisting  of  fables  from  JEsop,  in  imitation 
of  Phsedrus.  But  these,  if  they  were  ever  written,  have 
been  lost,  and  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  testimony 
of  others.  The  good  king  also  projected  a  complete  version 
of  the  Bible  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  complete  any  considerable  portion  of  that  work. 
"He  changed,"  says  an  eminent  historian,  "the  whole 
front  of  our  literature.  Before  him,  England  possessed,  in 
her  own  tongue,  one  great  poem  and  a  train  of  ballads 
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and  battle-songs.  Prose  she  had  none.  The  mighty  roll 
of  the  prose  books  that  fill  her  libraries  begins  with  the 
translations  of  Alfred,  and,  above  all,  with  the  chronicles 
of  his  reign.  It  seems  likely  the  king's  rendering  of 
Bede's  history  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  compila- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  was  certainly  thrown  into  its  present 
form  during  his  reign." 

It  is  not  known  when  the  work  commonly  called  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  was  commenced;  but  its  earliest 
entries  are  exceedingly  simple  and  crude,  and,  as  above 
quoted,  it  did  not  assume  its  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive form  until  in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  At  first 
it  was  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  births  and  the 
deaths  of  kings  and  bishops,  and  it  was  confined  mainly 
to  the  affairs  of  West  Saxony.  At  its  best,  it  is  but  a 
meagre  recital  of  passing  events,  some  of  them  of  real 
historical  importance,  others  of  an  exceedingly  trivial  char- 
acter. And  yet  it  is,  in  many  instances,  our  only  author- 
ity for  the  history  of  the  occurrences  which  transpired  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England ;  without  it,  English  history  must 
have  forever  remained  incomplete.  The  Chronicle  opens 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  island  of  Britain,  and  an 
account  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  occupation,  compiled, 
doubtless,  from  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Up  to  the 
year  853  the  entries  are  very  brief,  sometimes  but  a  single 
line  being  required  to  relate  the  events  of  an  entire  year. 
In  Alfred's  reign  fuller  and  more  numerous  details  begin 
to  be  made,  and  the  Chronicle  finally  becomes  not  only 
an  historical  record  of  no  small  importance,  but  also 
the  occasional  repository  of  songs  and  other  poetical  eff'u- 
sions.  The  last  entry  was  made  in  1154,  nearly  a  century 
after  the  Conquest,  and  describes  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Stephen  and  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 

On  thia  yaer  waerd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and  bebyried  there 
his  wif  and  his  sune  waeron  bebyried  aet  Tauresfeld.  That  m  Inst  re 
he  makideu.    Tha  the  king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beioude  sae. 
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And  ne  durste  nan  man  done  other  bute  god  for  the  micel  eie  of 
him.  Tba  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  undcrfaugen  mid 
niicel  wortBcipe ;  and  to  king  bletcaed  in  Lundiue,  on  the  Sunnen- 
daei  beforen  mid-winter  daeL 

Speaking  of  the  writers  of  this  Chronicle,  M.  Taine 
remarks:  "They  lisped,  awkwardly  and  heavily,  dry 
chronicles, — a  sort  of  historical  almanacs.  You  might 
think  them  peasants,  who,  returning  from  their  toil,  came 
and  scribbled  with  chalk  on  a  smoky  table  the  date  of  a 
year  of  scarcity,  the  price  of  corn,  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  a  death.  Even  so,  side  by  side  with  the  meagre 
Bible  chronicles,  which  set  down  the  successions  of  kings 
and  of  Jewish  massacres,  are  exhibited  the  exaltation  of 
the  psalms  and  the  transports  of  prophecy.  Thus  the 
poor  monks  speak  with  monotonous  dryness,  who,  after 
Alfred's  time,  gather  up  and  take  note  of  great  visible 
events ;  sparsely  scattered  we  find  a  few  moral  reflections, 
a  passionate  emotion,  nothing  more." 

Yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
noted  English  writer,  "  varying  as  it  does  from  age  to  age 
in  historic  value,  remains  the  first  vernacular  history  of 
any  Teutonic  people,  and  save  for  the  Gothic  transjations 
of  Ulfilas,  the  earliest  and  most  memorable  monument  of 
Teutonic  prose." 

After  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  that  monarch  had  made  in  favor  of  a  revival 
of  learning,  and  the  partial  success  of  those  efforts,  but  few 
additions  were  made  to  the  scanty  prose  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  "Alfred  himself  was  almost  the  last  man 
of  culture;  he,  like  Charlemagne,  became  so  only  by  dint 
of  determination  and  patience.  In  vain  the  great  spirits 
of  this  age  endeavor  to  link  themselves  to  the  relics  of  the 
fine,  ancient  civilization,  and  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
chaotic  and  muddy  ignorance  in  which  the  others  flounder. 
They  rise  almost  alone,  and  on  their  death  the  rest  sink 
again  into  the  mire." 
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The  Latin  histories  of  Nennius  and  of  Gildas  probably 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  the 
real  date  of  their  composition  is  unknown.  From  internal 
evidence,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Nennius  was  a  Welsh- 
man, and  that  his  book  was  written  as  early  as  the  first 
years  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  interesting  as  being  a 
History  of  the  Britons  by  a  Briton,  and  in  it  we  find  the 
earliest  mention  of  that  half-mythical  King  Arthur  who 
afterwards  becomes  so  prominent  in  the  romantic  litera- 
ture of  England  and  of  France : 

Then  it  was  that  the  magnanimous  Arthur,  with  all  the  king 
and  military  forces  of  Britain,  fought  against  the  Saxons.  And 
though  there  were  many  more  noble  than  himself,  yet  he  was 
twelve  times  chosen  their  commander,  and  was  as  often  conqueror. 
The  first  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gleni.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  on  another 
river,  by  the  Britons  called  Duglas,  in  the  region  of  Linuis.  The 
sixth,  on  the  river  Bassas.  The  seventh,  in  the  wood  Celidon, 
which  the  Britons  call  Cat  Coit  Celidon.  The  eighth  was  near 
Gurnion  Castle,  where  Arthur  bore  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
mother  of  God,  upon  his  shoulders,  and  through  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Mary,  put  the  Saxons  to  flight, 
and  pursued  them  the  whole  day  with  great  slaughter.  The  ninth 
was  at  the  city  of  Legion,  which  is  called  Cair  Lion.  The  tenth 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trat  Treuroit.  The  eleventh  was 
on  the  mountain  Breguoin,  which  we  call  Cat  Bregion,  The 
twelfth  was  a  most  severe  contest,  when  Arthur  penetrated  to  the 
hill  of  Badon.  In  this  engagement  nine  hundred  and  forty  fell 
by  his  hand  alone,  no  one  but  the  Lord  affording  him  assistance. 
In  all  these  engagements  the  Britons  were  successful.  For  no 
strength  can  avail  against  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 

The  work  of  Gildas,  narrating  The  Subjection  of  the 
Britons,  although  sometimes  ascribed  to  Nennius,  belongs 
doubtless  to  an  earlier  period.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Gildas  or  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  but  from  certain 
statements  found  here  and  there  in  his  history  it  seems 
probable  that,  like  Nennius,  he  was  a  Briton,  that  ho  was 
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a  zealous  priest  or  monk,  and  that  he  lived  not  later  than 
the  seventh  century.  In  his  preface  he  thus  briefly  an- 
nounces the  plan  of  his  work : 

I  willy  therefore,  if  God  be  willing,  endeavor  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  situation  of  Britain,  her  disobedience  and  subjec- 
tion, her  rebellion,  second  subjection,  and  dreadful  slavery ;  of  her 
religion,  persecution,  holy  martyrs,  heresies  of  different  kinds ;  of 
her  tyrants,  her  two  hostile  and  ravaging  nations ;  of  her  first 
devastation,  her  defense,  her  second  devastation,  and  second  taking 
vengeance ;  of  her  third  devastation,  of  her  famine,  and  the  letters 
to  JEtius ;  of  her  victory  and  her  crimes ;  of  the  sudden  rumor  of 
enemies ;  of  her  famous  pestilence;  of  her  counsels ;  of  her  last 
enemy,  far  more  cruel  than  the  first ;  of  the  subversion  of  her 
cities,  and  of  the  remnant  that  escaped ;  and,  finally,  of  the  peace 
which,  by  the  will  of  God,  has  been  granted  her  in  these,  our 
times. 

Asser,  the  Welsh  bishop,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  is  believed  to  have  written  a  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Greaty  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  character  and  acts  of  that 
sovereign.  In  its  present  form  this  work  contains  many 
interpolations  and  additions  made  by  later  hands,  and 
these  have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  work.  But  the  preponderance  of  internal,  as  well  as 
external,  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  aside  from  the  inter- 
polations, it  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  Welsh  preacher 
and  teacher.  It  was  doubtless  written  soon  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and, 
although  composed  in  Latin,  may  be  considered  the  first 
biography  belonging  to  our  literature. 

Near  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  Ethelwold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  the  famous  Dunstan,  at  that  time 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  desiring  to  establish  greater  strict- 
ness in  the  rule  and  management  of  the  monasteries,  pre- 
pared some  books  and  treatises  upon  that  subject.  Ethel- 
wold translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  Benedict's  Rule  of  a 
Monastic  Life,  and  Dunstan,  besides  writing  an  adaptation 
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of  the  same  work,  produced  a  Commentary  on  the  Benedic- 
tine Ride,  Of  course,  neither  of  these  books  exerted  any 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  subsequent  literature  of 
England,  but  they  assist  to  illustrate  the  fact  that,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  books  and  learning  were  considered 
appropriate  only  to  the  clergy  and  the  monastic  profession. 
Dunstan,  as  every  student  of  history  knows,  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  his  time — "  the  first  in  a  long  line  of 
ecclesiastical  statesmen,  who  counted  among  them  Lan- 
franc  and  Wolsey,  and. ended  in  Laud."  But,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  and  the  variety  of  his  attainments, 
his  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon  posterity 
was  rather  of  a  political  than  a  literary  character. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose  writers  was 
iElfric,  a  pupil  of  Bishop  Ethelwold's,  and  for  some  time 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury.  He  is  frequently  called  JEUric  the 
Grammarian,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  two  other 
-ffilfrics  who  lived  and  wrote  at  about  the  same  time.  His 
chief  work  is  a  series  of  eighty  Homilies  on  the  Gospels, 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  compiled,  with  additions,  from 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  He  was  the  author, 
also,  of  numerous  other  theological  treatises  now  no  longer 
extant;  and  he  is  said  to  have  translated  the  book  of  Job 
and  the  five  books  of  Moses  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
nacular. As  a  teacher  and  an  admirer  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, he  wrote  a  Latin  Grammar,  a  Latin  Colloquium,  or 
conversation  book,  and  a  Latin  Glossary.  The  first  of 
these  was  based  on  the  work  of  Priscianus,  a  Roman 
grammarian  o£  the  sixth  century.  The  second  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  pupils  desiring  to  be 
taught  answer  questions  in  regard  to  their  several  trades. 
The  third  is  worth  remembering  as  having  been  the  first 
Latin-English  dictionary  ever  written.  ^Elfric  also  dab- 
bled, to  some  degree,  in  science, — such  as  it  was  known 
at  that  time, — and,  according  to  some  accounts,  wrote 
the  first  scientific  treatise  ever  penned  by  an  English- 
man— a  little  volume  entitled  A  Manual  of  Astronomy. 
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How  wonderfully  crude  and  incomplete  must  have  been 
these  first  essays  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  universe! 
We  think  of  iElfric,  in  his  guesses  at  scientific  truth,  as  a 
blind  man  groping  aimlessly  and  hopelessly  for  the  light. 
Another  -^Ifric,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  gram- 
marian, was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  the  next 
year  after  our  -^Ifric  was  made  Abbot  of  Malmesbury; 
and  a  third,  commonly  called  Bata,  was  Archbishop  of 
York  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  revised  and  enlarged 
the  Laiin  Colloquium^  above  referred  to,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  use  of  scholars. 

The  very  last  work  produced  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
domination  in  England  was  a  Latin  prose  biography  enti- 
tled The  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  It  was  written  anony- 
mously, and  dedicated  to  Queen  Edith,  the  widow  of  the 
saintly  king.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was,  without  doubt,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family 
of  the  great  Earl  Godwin  and  with  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings ;  and  "  he  put  his  heart  into  a  narrative  of 
those  events  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  which  God- 
win and  his  sons,  Harold  and  Tostig,  were  chief  actors." 

More  than  three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  English  prose  book  was  written ;  a  new  era,  political, 
social,  and  literary,  is  about  to  dawn  upon  England ;  the 
feeble  domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  upon  the  point 
of  giving  place  to  the  more  energetic  rule  of  the  Normans ; 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  and  effete  commonwealth  a  new 
fabric  is  to  be  erected,  and  from  the  simple  yet  forceful 
language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  new  tongue,  more  elegant 
and  of  far  different  capabilities,  is  to  be  evolved.  The 
meagrencss  of  our  literature  at  the  time  of  tlio  Norman 
Conquest,  the  scarcity  of  books,  especially  English  books, 
is  nothing  short  of  astonishing.  Let  us  see.  There  were 
Bede's  translation  of  SL  John^s  Gospel;  King  AlfrccPs  Oro- 
sius  and  BoethinSy  his  translation  of  Bcde's  Ecdemmtlcal 
History^  his  Iland-Boc,  his  Apologues,  and  his  translation  of 
Gregory's  Pasiorals;  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  a  work 
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of  small  value  called  EtheltuoUTs  Chronicle;  the  books  of 
Ethel  wold  and  Dunstan  on  the  Monastic  Rule;  the  Homi- 
lies and  other  works  of  -ffilfric  the  Grammarian.  These 
works,  nearly  all  of  which  were  translations,  included 
almost  the  whole  of  our  English  prose  literature  up  io  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  exceedingly  slow 
progress  in  the  art  of  book-making.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  almost  universal  ignorance  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  the  exclusive  confinement  of  learning 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  priesthood.  The  art  of  print- 
ing had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  multiplying  of 
books  was,  at  be§t,  a  slow  and  exceedingly  laborious  pro- 
cess. The  materials  for  book-making  were  not  only  very 
scarce,  but  very  expensive. 

"  From  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  almost  ceased  to  be  imported  into  Euroi)e,  to  the 
close  of  the  tenth,  about  which  time  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  cotton  rags  seems  to  have  been  introduced, 
there  were  no  materials  for  writing  except  parchment,  a 
substance  too  expensive  to  be  readily  spared  for  mere 
purposes  of  literature."* 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  still  other  causes  impeded 
the  progress  of  learning  and  the  grow^th  of  our  literature, 
and  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  next  four  hundred 
years,  the  number  of  prose  works  written  in  English  was 
scarcely  increased. 

REFEUEXCES. 

HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

The  history  of  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  domination  (440- 
1065).    Consult 

Knight's  History  of  England,    Vol.  I. 

Green's  History  of  the  Enfjllsh  People.    Chap.  I. 

Hume's  History  of  England,     Vol.  I. 

*  llullani :  Middle  Aycsy  IX.,  i. 
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Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,    Vol.  I. 

Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Palgrave's  History  of  the  English  OommonwecUifu 

Kemble'e  Saxons  in  England, 

Stuhbs's  ConstitutioTial  History  of  England,  ^^ 

Creasy 'a  English  ConstUuiion, 

LITERARY  STUDIES. 

Taine's  English  Literature,    Chap.  I. 

Hart's  Syllabus  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature, 

Hadley's  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Carpenter's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader, 

Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader, 

Bede  :  See  Wright's  Biographia  Literaria  ;  The  Works  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  edited  by  Dr.  Giles  (1840) ;  Morley's  Early  English  Writers, 

Kino  Alfred:  See  the  histories  above  mentioned  j  also  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Cheat,  by  Thomas  Hughes  ;  Palgrave's  History  qf  the  Ar^lo-Saxons ; 
iSb:  Old  English  Chronicles,  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 

Alcuin:  See  Guizot's  History  of  CiviliztUion ;  Van  L&vLti' a  History  of 
French  Literature. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD. 

Modern  English — Attempted  Proscription  of  the  English  Vernacular — 
Trevisa — Monastic  Chronicles :  Turgot,  Simeon,  Eadmar,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Ordericus  Vi talis,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Newbury,  Roger  de 
Hoveden,  Giraldus  Oambrensis,  Roger  of  Wendover,  Matthew  Paris, 
Ralph  Higden — Athelard  of  Bath,  Roger  Bacon — The  Schoolmen  : 
Anselm,  John  of  Salisbury,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Duns  Scotus, 
Occam,  Realists  and  Nominalists — Transition  English :  The  Ancren 
Riwle,  Proclamation  of  Henry  II.,  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

In  the  year  1154  the  last  entry  was  made  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  with  it  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
ceased  to  exist.  In  the  year  1362  the  English  language  was 
authorized  to  be  used  in  the  courts-at-law  and  in  all  legal 
proceedings  throughout  England.  The  two  hundred  years 
which  had  elapsed  between  these  two  dates  was  a  period 
of  confusion — a  time  of  transition  from  the  old  order  of 
thinking  and  doing  and  speaking  to  new  modes  of  life  and 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  speech.  It  was  the  period  of 
fusion  between  the  diverse  Saxon  and  Norman  elements 
whereby  a  new  people,  possessing  all  the  most  admirable 
qualities  of  the  old,  was  evolved.  During  this  time, 
French  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  The  laws  were  administered  in  French, 
and  legal  documents  were  written  in  Latin.  At  first 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Norman  invaders 
to  banish  entirely  the  English  vernacular,  and  to  substi- 
tute their  own  language  instead.  For  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  no  English  was  taught  in  the  schools. 
Ralph  Higden,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  died  in  the  year 
1363,  says:  "Children  in  scolc  agenes  the  usage  and  maner 
2 
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of  alle  other  nacionnes  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  her 
owne  langage  and  for  to  constrewe  here  lessouns  and  here 
thingis  in  Frensche,  and  so  they  haveth  sitthe  that  the 
Normans  come  first  into  Englond.  Also  gentil  mennes 
children  beeth  ytaught  for  to  speke  Frensche  from  the 
tyme  that  thei  beetL  rokked  in  her  cradel,  and  kunneth 
speke  and  playe  with  a  childes  brooche.  And  uplondische 
(country)  men  wole  likne  hem  self  to  gentil  men,  and 
fondeth  with  grete  bicynesse  for  to  speke  Frensche  for  to 
be  the  more  ytold  of.  .  .  .  The  foresaid  Saxon  tonge 
is  abide  scarsly  with  fewe  uplondische  men.  All  the  Ian- 
gages  of  the  Northumbres,  and  specially  at  Yorke,  is  so 
scharp  slittinge  and  frotyngo  (harsh)  and  unschapc,  that 
we  southern  men  may  that  langage  unneth  (uneasily) 
understonde."  * 

The  noblemen  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  France  to  be  educated,  in  order  that  they  might 
escape  the  barbarisms  of  their  own  country.  Students  in 
the  universities  were  forbidden  to  speak  English,  but 
were,  by  law,  enjoined  to  converse  either  in  French  or 
in  Latin. 

Learning  was  still  chiefly  confined  to  the  monasteries, 
and  the  writers  of  books  were  ecclesiastics — monks  or 
priests.  As  a  matter  of  course,  nearly  all  books  were  com- 
posed in  Latin.  As  in  France,  during  the  time  of  Erigena, 
so  now,  in  England,  every  religious  house  of  importance 
had  its  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  where  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  restored,  copied,  and  illuminated,  where  schol- 
arly dtssertations  upon  religious  subjects  wore  written,  and 
where  entries  were  regularly  noted  in  the  chronicle  or 
register  of  the  monastery.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  prose 
writings  thus  produced,  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
most  numerous,  were  those  now  known  as  monastic  chroni- 
cles. These  were,  for  the  most  part,  tlie  uninteresting 
annals  of  some  particular  locality,  but  occasionally  they 

Iligdeirs  Pol^chronicon,  Trevidu's  Tranblatioii,  L,  59. 
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rose  to  the  dignity  almost  of  true  histories.  Beginning 
usually  with  the  creation  of  the  world  or  with  some  other 
remote  occurrence,  the  earlier  portions  of  these  chronicles 
were  but  little  else  than  copies  of  more  ancient  narratives. 
But  when  the  writer  came  to  speak  of  the  things  which 
had  happened  during  his  own  time  or  within  the  range 
of  his  own  observation,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  originality,  and  he  sometimes  produced  independent 
records  of  great  historical  value. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  monastic  chronicles  is  the 
work  of  Archbishop  Turgot,  entitled  the  History  of  the 
Monastery  of  Durham,  being  a  record  of  the  events  trans- 
piring in  the  neighborhood  of  Durham  from  the  founding 
of  the  monastery  in  the  seventh  century  to  the  close  of  the 
year  109G.  Simeon,  a  monk  belonging  to  the  same  insti- 
tution, wrote  a  History  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  tlie 
year  616  to  1130,  with  special  reference  to  aflFairs  in  Nor- 
thumberland and  Mercia.  And  another  ecclesiastic,  one 
John,  Prior  of  Hexham,  on  the  Scotch  borders,  continued 
Simeon's  history  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  closing  with  the  year  1156.  These  works,  how- 
ever, are  but  little  more  than  the  barest  records, — ^like  the 
first  entries  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^ — without 
amplification  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  Eadmar,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Canterbury,  that  we  find  the  first  indications  of  original 
and  independent  thought  and  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  a 
promise  heralding  the  new  national  literature.  The  two 
DQOst  important  works  of  Eadmar  are  his  histoiy  of  his 
own  times,  Historia  Novorum,  and  his  Biography  of  Arch- 
bishop  Ansdm,  in  which  he  gives  a  faithful  and  somewhat 
minute  account  of  affairs  in  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  to  the  year  1122.  These  works  are  distinguished 
for  their  accuracy  of  statement  and  for  the  soundness  of 
judgment  displayed  in  their  composition ;  and,  in  describ- 
ing the  struggles  of  Anselm  with  William  Rufus  in  defense 
of  tlie  claims  of  the  church  against  the  despotic  exactions 
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of  kingly  authority,  they  occasionally  rise  to  the  dignity 
and  value  of  genuine  literature.    They  are  the  most  trust- 
■  worthy  authorities  that  we  have  for  the  history  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest. 

Chief  among  the  chroniclers  of  the  Transition  Period 
was  William  of  Malmesbury.  This  celebrated  ecclesiastic 
was  born  in  1095,  one  of  his  parents  being  a  Norman,  the 
other  a  Saxon.  He  combined  both  in  his  own  character, 
and  in  the  character  of  his  works  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  both  races.  His  entire  life,  like  that  of  Bede, 
was  spent  in  a  monastery.  His  ruling  passion  was  an 
intense  desire  for  books,  and  all  the  time  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  devotions  was  zealously  spent  in  reading 
and  writing. 

For  many  years  he  was  librarian  for  the  monastery  of 
Malmesbury ;  and  when  offered  the  more  honorable  posi- 
tion of  abbot,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  preferred  the 
company  of  his  books  to  the  increased  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility of  that  office.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  The 
History  of  the  Kings  of  England  {De  Gcstis  Begum  Anglorum), 
It  is  composed  of  five  books,  of  which  the  first  two  recount 
the  history  of  the  Saxon  supremacy  (449-1066) ;  the  third 
relates  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror;  the  fourth 
tells  the  story  of  William  Rufus;  and  the  fifth  brings  the 
account  down  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  I.  (1120).  A 
second  work,  entitled  the  New  History  {Historia  Novella)^  and 
comprising  three  books,  continues  the  record  to  the  year 
1142,  and  closes  abruptly  with  the  story  of  Matilda's  escape 
from  the  castle  of  Oxford  across  the  ice  to  Wallingford. 
*  This,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  I  purpose  describing  more 
fully  if,  by  God's  permission,  I  shall  ever  learn  the  truth 
of  it  from  those  who  were  present."  But,  as  his  story  was 
never  completed,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  chronicler's 
death  must  have  occurred  at  about  that  time  (1142). 

Another  work  written  by  the  same  ai^thor  was  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  History  of  the  Prelates  of  England, 
but  it  falls  short  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  History 
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of  tlie  Kings.  Perhaps  no  other  writer  has  more  nearly 
rese'Vnbled  the  Venerable  Bede,  both  in  the  character  of  his 
genius  and  the  manner  ^f  his  work.  "The  form  and 
style  of  the  writings  of  William  of  Malmesbury,"  says  a 
well-known  historian,  "  show  the  influence  of  those  classi- 
cal studies  which  were  now  reviving  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. Monk  as  he  is,  William  discards  the  older 
ecclesiastical  models  and  the  annalistic  form^  Events 
are  grouped  together  with  no  strict  reference  to  time,  while 
the  lively  narrative  flows  rapidly  and  loosely  along  with 
constant  breaks  of  digression  over  the  general  history  of 
Europe  and  the  church.  It  is  in  tfcis  change  of  historic 
spirit  that  William  takes  his  place  as  first  of  the  more 
statesmanlike  and  philosophic  school  of  historians  who 
began  to  arise  in  direct  connection  with  the  court." 

Ordericus  Vitalis  was  a  contemporary  of  William  of 
Malmesbury.  He  was  born  in  England,  near  Shrewsbury, 
but  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  was  sent  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Evroult,  in  the  forest  of  Ouche,  Normandy,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  in  1142.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesitis- 
ileal  History  of  England  and  Normandy,  in  thirteen  books, 
or  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  complete  history  of  the 
church  in  the  two  countries  to  which  it  relates ;  the  second 
gives  an  account  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Evroult  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  third  is  a  contemporary  record  of  political  events  in 
England  and  Normandy  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry. 

"Vitalis."  says  an  English  critic,  "claims  no  subtlety; 
he  discovers  all  that  he  can,  and  tells  all  that  he  knows, 
with  breaks  and  digressions,  with  representation  of  facts 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  speeches  put  in  the  mouths  of 
persons  of  his  story,  or  other  movement  of  the  fancy  for 
expression  of  the  truth,  but  with  no  attempt  to  color  facts 
to  his  opinions.  His  journal  is,  like  every  old  chronicle 
of  its  kind,  a  mine  of  historical  anecdote,  and  illustrates 
vividly  the  social  condition  of  England  and  Normandy  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries." 
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III  1147,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
appeared  tlie  History  of  tlie  Britons,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. This  was  a  work  far  more  valuable  as  a  romance 
than  as  a  narrative  of  actual  events, — ^a  wonderful  combi- 
nation of  fact  and  fiction,  better  calculated  ta  stir  men's 
imaginations  and  to  amuse  their  fancy  than  to  increase 
their  knowledge, 

GeoflFrey  professed  that  his  book  was  a  translation  of  an 
ancient  Welsh  history  brought  over  from  Brittany  by  one 
Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  yet  we  can  repose  but  little 
confidence  in  his  statement,  since  everything  goes  to  prove 
that  the  work  is,  in  large  part,  the  product  merely  of  his 
own  fertile  invention.  Time-honored  traditions,  half-for- 
gotten myihs,  legends,  and  historical  incidents,  are  com- 
bined into  a  narrative  which  must  have  been  exceedingly 
attractive  in  its  day,  and  which  gave  to  the  work  a  popu- 
larity never  before  accorded  to  any  Englishman's  book. 
As  a  history  it  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  almost  entirely 
valueless ;  but  its  romantic  stories,  some  of  them  directly 
at  variance  with  known  facts,  opened  the  way  for  a  new 
species  of  literature,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  attract 
and  delight  the  lovers  of  the  marvelous  and  the  beautiful. 
In  it  appears  the  first  popular  version  of  the  legend  of 
Arthur,  so  long  cherished  by  the  Celts  of  Brittany  and  of 
Wales  and  so  briefly  referred  to  by  Nennius,  the  British 
historian.  In  it  occurs  the  oldest  version  of  the  story  of 
King  Lear  and  his  three  daughters,  afterwards  immortal- 
ized by  Shakspearo;  the  legend  of  Sabrina,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  Locrine,  to  whom  Spenser  alludes  in  his 
Faerie  Queene  and  Milton  in  his  Comus;  and  the  history 
of  Gorboduc,  the  subject  of  the  first  English  tragedy.* 

Concerning  the  Welsh  history,  of  which  Geofirey  pre- 
tends his  work  to  be  a  translation,  nothing  is  known ;  and 
the  concluding  chapter  of  his  chronicle  rather  strengthens 
the  opinion  that  such  a  history  never  existed : 

*  See  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Poetry^ 
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As  for  the  kings  that  have  succeeded  (C^adwalladcr)  in  Wales, 
I  leave  the  history  of  them  to  Caradoc  of  Laocarvan,  my  contem- 
porary, as  I  do  also  the  kings  of  the  Saxons  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  But  I  advise  them  to  be  silent 
concerning  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  since  they  have  not  that  book 
written  in  the  British  tongue  which  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  out  of  Brittany,  and  which,  being  a  true  hbtory, 
published  in  honor  of  those  princes,  I  have  thus  taken  care  to 
translate.* 

Geoffrey  Gaimar,  a  Norman  Trouv&re  and  piiest  in  the 
household  of  the  Baron  Fitz-Gilbert,  was  the  first  to  trans- 
late Greoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history  into  French  verse, 
being  prompted  to  underbike  this  labor  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  baron's  wife,  who  could  not  read  Latin.  Other  trans- 
lations and  metrical  versions  followed,  the  most  important 
among  which  was  the  Rovum  de  Brut^  by  Maistre  Wace, 
finished  in  1155.  These,  with  Layamon's  Brut,  an  English 
metrical  paraphrase,  served  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  King  Arthur  myths,  and  to  give  them  credence  among 
the  people.  And  out  of  Geoffrey's  fabulous  history,  by 
gradual  processes,  was  evolved  all  that  glorious  cycle  of 
romance  which  relates  to  Arthur  and  his  mystic  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  he  wrote,  after  the  manner 
of  the  times,  a  History  of  England  to  the  Death  of  Stephen, 
He  wrote  also  several  clever  Latin  poems  on  various  sub- 
jects and  a  treatise  on  The  Contempt  of  the  World,  Both 
the  poems  and  the  treatise  were  dedicated  to  a  friend,  to 
whom  he  writes:  "A  youth  to  a  youth  I  dedicated  juve- 
nilities; an  old  man  to  an  old  man  I  destine  now  the 
thoughts  of  age."  "  He  recalled  the  friends  they  had  both 
losi  Men  rich  in  luxury  were  gone,  so  were  the  wise ;  so 
was  the  strong  man  who  was  cruel  in  his  strength.  Of  the 
great  kings  also  w^ho  are  as  gods,  the  lives  are  vanity. 

♦Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History,  translated  by  J.  A.  Giles. 
Book  XII.,  Chap.  20. 
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Men  of  great  name  were  recalled  and  passed  before  the 
imagination  in  a  spirit  kindred  to  that  of  books  of  later 
time  which  yielded  tragedies  to  dramatists  when  they 
arose."  * 

Fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Geoffrey's  fabulous 
chronicle,  William  of  Newbury  compiled  and  wrote  a 
History  of  English  Affairs  {Historid  Rerum  Anglicamm) — a 
brief  but  trustworthy  account  of  the  principal  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. In  the  preface  to  his  little  work  the  conscientious 
and  veracious  chronicler  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
doubts  concerning  the  credibility  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's history,  remarking  "  how  saucily  and  shamelessly 
that  man  has  lied  almost  throughout.  In  all  things,"  he 
continues,  "  we  trust  Bede,  whose  wisdom  and  sincerity  are 
beyond  doubt;  so  that  fabler  (Geoffrey)  with  his  fables 
shall  be  straightway  spat  out  by  us  all."  It  was  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Roger  de  Hoveden  was  writing  his. 
AnnalSy  a  continuation  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
beginning  with  the  year  732,  and  ending  with  the  death 
of  Richard  I.  This  work  is  mainly  a  compilation  of  nu- 
merous ecclesiastical  documents,  some  of  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  not  confined  entirely  to  English 
history,  but  includes  some  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  Scotland  and  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  Gerald  de  Barri, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  this  period, 
and  mark  a  new  departure  from  the  modes  of  thought  and 
expression  so  long  practiced  by  the  monkish  chroniclers 
of  England.  Giraldus  was  a  native  of  Wales,  educated  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  for  a  time  the'  chaplain  to 
King  Henry  II.  He  accompanied  Prince  John,  as  his 
secretary  and  privy-councillor,  on  his  unsuccessful  expedi- 
dion  to  Ireland  in  1185.  It  was  then  that  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  his  two  most  important  works, — The  Topog- 

*  Henry  Morley, 
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raphy  of  Ireland  and  The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland. 
These  works  were  not  completed  until  after  his  return  to 
England,  yet  they  were  written  with  the  most  extreme 
care,  and  the  information  which  they  contain  is  of  a 
highly  trustworthy  character.  His  style  is  vivacious  and 
often  sparkling  with  wit,  and  Latin  in  his  hands  loses  its 
characteristic  pedantry. 

"It  is  better,"  he  says,  "to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be 
understood.  New  times  require  new  manners,  and  so  I 
have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry  method  of  some 
authors  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of  speech  which 
is  actually  in  use  to-day."  The  Topography  of  Ireland  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1187  by  being  read  by  its  author. 
It  is  told  that  the  reading  occupied  three  days,  on  the  first 
of  which  Giraldus  entertained  the  poor  of  the  town;  on  the 
second,  the  doctors  and  scholars;  on  the  third,  the  less  dis- 
tinguished pupils  and  the  citizens.  In  the  following  year, 
having  accompanied  Archbishop  Baldwin  on  a  tour  through 
Wales  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  a  crusade,  Giraldus  wrote 
a  topographical  description  of  that  country,  which  he  enti- 
tled An  Itinerary  of  Wales.  The  letters  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  this  work  illustrate,  says  a  modern  historian, 
"his  rapid  faculty  of  careless  observation,  his  audacity, 
and  his  good  sense.  They  are  just  the  sort  of  lively,  dash- 
ing letters  that  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  a  modern 
journal.  There  is  the  same  modern  tone  in  his  political 
pamphlets;  his  profusion  of  jests,  his  fund  of  anecdote,  the 
aptness  of  his  questions,  his  natural  shrewdness  and  criti- 
cal acumen,  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  are 
backed  by  a  fearlessness  and  impetuosity  that  made  him  a 
dangerous  assailant  even  to  such  a  ruler  as  Henry  II." 
We  cannot  help  regarding  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  one  of 
the  strongest  intellects  of  his  time.  The  story  of  his 
efibrts  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  birthright,  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  he  contended  for  the  honor  and  independence  of 
the  Welsh  church,  illustrate  the  force  of  will   and  the 
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remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose  which  characterized  him 
throughout  life.  His  industry  and  perseverance  are  fur- 
ther attested  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  works 
which  he  left  behind  him.  Besides  the  three  volumes 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  autobiography  entitled 
De  Bdms  a  se  Gedis,  a  religious*  work  called  The  Jeiud  of 
the  Church  {Gemma  Ecdesiastica),  and  a  collection  of  pref- 
aces, orations,  letters,  and  poems,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Symbolum  Eledorum.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  dared  to  write  boldly,  without  fear  or  favor,  con- 
cerning the  abuses  of  the  governing  power;  and  he  did 
much  towards  opening  the  way  for  the  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  King  John  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of 
the  Magna  Charta.  As  the  first  public  cliampion  in  Eng- 
land of  civil  rights,  he  is  deserving  of  the  most  respectful 
remembrance. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  passion  for  writing  chroni- 
cles began  to  decline.  Among  readers  there  was  probably 
less  of  a  demand  for  works  of  this  kind;  and  among 
writers  other  subjects  of  greater  interest,  if  not  of  greater 
importance,  began  to  present  themselves.  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  who  died  in  1237,  continued 
the  ancient  practice  by  writing  a  work  entitled  Flouera  of 
History  {Flares  Historiarum).  This  work  aspired  to  be  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  down  to  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Henry  HI.  In  1273  it  was  revised,  para- 
phrased, and  corrected  by  another  monk  of  St.  Alban's, 
commonly  known  as  Matthew  Paris.  This  Matthew  Paris 
is  probably  identical  with  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Benedictine  monk  and  the  author  of 
a  chronicle  called  by  the  same  name,  Flares  Historiarum, 
and  recounting  the  history  of  Britain  from  the  creation  to 
the  year  1307. 

The  last  chronicler  worthy  of  our  attention  is  Ralph 
Higden,  a  monk  of  St.  Werburgh's,  in  Chester.  His  Poly" 
chroiiicon  is  a  history  of  the  world,  and  is  comprised  in 
seven   books.     The  first  book  is  geographical,  being  a 
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description  of  the  principal  countries  known  at  that  time; 
the  second  gives  an  account  of  events  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  third  closes 
with  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  fourth,  with  tlie  Saxon  con- 
quest of  England ;  the  fifth,  with  the  Danish  invasions 
and  the  accession  of  King  Canute;  the  sixth,  with  the 
Norman  Conquest;  and  the  seventh,  with  the  war  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda  (1142). 

The  Polychronicon  was  translated  into  English,  in  1387, 
by  John  Trevisa,  Vicar  of  Berkely,  in  Gloucestershire, 
who  made  large  additions  and  emendations  of  his  own. 
Wo  have  already  quoted  a  passage  from  this  book  relative 
to  the  corruption  of  the  English  language  and  its  attempted 
banishment.*  Wo  add  hero  the  following  note  to  the  same 
passage,  it  being  an  interpolation  inserted  by  Trevisa.  It 
illustrates  the  gradual  change  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  setting  in  in  liavor  of  the 
native  tongue. 

This  maucr  was  mychc  y  used  tofore  the  first  raoreyn,t  and  is 
sitthe  somdel  ychangide.  For  John  Cornwail,  a  maister  of 
gramer,  changide  the  lore  in  gramer  scolc  and  construction  of 
Frensche  into  Englische.  And  Richard  Pencriche  lemcd  that 
nianer  techyngc  of  hym ;  and  other  men  of  Pencriche.  So  that 
now,  the  yere  of  cure  Lord  a  thousand  thre  hundred  foure  score 
and  fjve,  of  the  second  kynge  Richard  after  tlie  conquest  nyno, 
in  alle  the  gramer  scoles  of  Englond,  children  leveth  Frensche 
and  construeth  and  Icmeth  in  Engliache. 

With  the  exception  of  Trevisa 's  translation,  which  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  English  language,  all  the  monastic  chroni- 
cles were  written  in  Latin.  They  tell  us  but  little  concern- 
ing the  language  spoken  by  the  English  people  at  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  throw  but  little  light 
upon  the  process  of  evolution  which  was  then  going  on  in 
society  and  politics.     But  they  are  valuable  as  illustrating 

*  See  pages  25,  20,  at  the  beginning  of  thit)  chapter. 
tThe  first  pestilence  [lUS). 
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the  most  popular  phase  of  literary  activity  during  the 
Transition  Period,  and  for  the  abundant  materials  and 
suggestions  which  they  have  furnished  to  historians  and 
other  writers  of  later  times.  We  turn  now  to  works  of 
quite  a  different  character. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  living  in  Eng- 
land during  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  one 
Athelard  of  Bath.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Tours 
and  at  Laon,  to  have  traveled  in  Greece,  and  to  have 
visited  the  then  great  city  of  Bagdad.  After  having 
become  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabs,  who,  at 
that  time,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  enlightened  people  in 
the  world,  ho  returned  to  England,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
Questions  in  Nature  (Qy£stiones  Naturalis),  This  work  con- 
sists principally  of  the  discussion  of  sixty-seven  problems 
in  nature,  "beginning  with  the  grass  and  rising  to  the 
stars,"  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  made  in 
England  towards  a  philosophical  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena.  Athelard  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Astrolahfj 
one  on  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  and  an  allegory  on  The 
Same  and  the  Different  {De  Eodem  d  Diverso)^  all  in  Latin. 
lie  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  English 
scientists,  and  yet  an  immeasurable  distance  seems  to  lie 
between  him  and  our  Darwin  and  Tyndall. 

The  greatest  scholar,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  man,  of  the  Transition  Period  was  Roger 
Bacon.  Bacon  was  born  in  1214,  of  rich  and  aristocratic 
parents,  who,  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  were, 
during  the  civil  wars  with  Henry  III.,  driven  into  exile 
and  reduced  to  poverty.  Being  naturally  disposed  towards 
a  literary  life,  he  received  an  education  as  liberal  as  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  could  afford.  He  studied  first  at 
Oxford  and  then  at  Paris,  making  himself  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  knowledge  then  known. 

"  From  my  youth  up,"  he  wrote  in  his  later  years  to 
Pope  Clement, "  I  have  labored  at  the  acquisition  of  sciences 
and  tongues.     I  have  sought  the  friendship  of  all  men 
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among  the  Latins  who  had  any  reputation  for  knowledge. 
I  have  caused  youths  to  be  instructed  in  languages, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  and  in- 
struments, and  many  needful  things  besides."  So  long 
as  his  means  allowed,  he  spared  no  expense  in  the  pro- 
curing of  books  and  instruments.  Yet  the  diflBculties  in 
his  way  were  so  many  and  so  great  that  any  other  man 
would  have  considered  them  insurmountable. 

"The  scientific  works  of  Aristotle,  of  Avicenna,  of 
Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  of  other  ancients,"  he  writes, 
"cannot  be  had  without  great  cost.;  their  principal  works 
have  not  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  of  others 
are  not  to  bo  found  in  ordinary  libraries  or  elsewhere. 
The  admirable  books  of  Cicero  de  Republica  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  though  I  have  made 
anxious  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  various  messengers.  I  could  never  find  the  works 
of  Seneca,  though  I  made  diligent  search  for  them  during 
twenty  years  or  more.  And  so  it  is  with  many  more 
useful  books  connected  with  the  science  of  morals.  .  .  . 
Without  mathematical  instruments,  no  science  can  bo 
mastered,  and  these  instruments  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Latins,  nor  could  they  be  made  for  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds." 

Such  words  not  only  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
obstacles  at  that  time  opposed  to  learning,  but  they  por- 
tray the  indomitable  energj'',  patience,  and  perseverance 
of  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  such  difficulties,  and  without 
hope  of  reward,  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  knowledge.  After  some  years  spent  abroad, 
Bacon  returned  to  Oxford.  Having  neither  money  nor 
the  influence  of  patrons  to  assist  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  plans,  he  was  finally  induced  by  Bishop  Grossteste, 
of  Lincoln,  to  renounce  the  world  and  all  its  ambitions, 
and  to  become  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  He  had 
as  yet  written  but  little,  and  the  order  of  monks  to  which 
be^  attached  himself  prided  itself  upon  its  opposition  t^ 
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books  and  learning,  and  regarded  study  as  a  hinderance 
to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  brotherhood.  But  "  some 
few  chapters  on  different  subjects  written  at  the  entreaty 
of  friends"  had  already  gotten  abroad,  and,  by  the  merest 
chance,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Clement  IV. 
Pleased  with  the  learning  displayed  in  these  chapters,  and 
desiring  to  read  more  on  the  same  subjects,  the  pope  sent 
Raymond  de  Loudun  to  Oxford  with  a  message  to  the 
monk  Bacon,  bidding  him  so  far  to  disregard  the  rules  of 
his  order  as  to  write,  for  his  personal  perusal,  whatsoever 
might  be  deemed  desirable  and  proper.  When  Bacon 
received  this  mandate,  he  was  anxious  to  comply.  But  a 
serious  and  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty  presented 
itself.  The  writing  which  he  had  long  before  contem- 
plated, and  which  he  still  considered  "desirable  and 
proper,"  could  not  be  done  without  great  expense.  The 
parchment  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the  work 
would  cost  not  less  than  iixty  pounds.  How  should  one 
who  had  bound  himself  by  vows  of  poverty,  and  who  was 
a  member  of  an  order  possessing  neither  money  nor 
property,  hope  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  to  be 
incurred  by  such  an  undertaking?  The  natural  supposi- 
tion would  be  that  the  pope,  for  whose  benefit  the  work 
was  to  be  done,  would  assist  the  penniless  monk;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  The  pope  had  not  made  any  promises. 
Bacon's  relatives  could  afford  him  no  help,  for  they  were 
as  poor  as  he.  At  length,  however,  his  friends  succeeded 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds  by  pawning  their  own 
goods,  it  being  understood  that  the  pope  should  be  asked 
to  repay  them  or  to  secure  them  from  loss. 

As  soon  as  the  required  materials  had  been  procured, 
Friar  Bacon  commenced  his  task ;  and  so  zealously  did  he 
prosecute  his  work  that,  within  fifteen  months  from  the 
time  that  he  first  set  pen  to  paper,  three  books  were  written 
and  forwarded  to  Rome.  These  books  were  the  Opus  Majus 
— a  ponderous  folio  even  in  its  printed  form — and  two 
smaller  supplementary  works,  the   Ojma  Minus  and   the 
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Ofm  Tertium,  It  is  not  known  how  they  were  received  by 
Pope  Clement,  nor  with  what  degree  of  favor  they  were 
regarded,  for  his  death  occurred  very  soon  afterwards, 
probably  even  before  he  could  examine  them.  This  was 
in  the  year  1268. 

The  Opus  Majus,  although  written  in  great  haste  and 
marred  by  many  defects  of  style  and  language,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  scholarly  work  produced  in  any 
country  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Whewell 
remarks,  at  once  the  encyclopcedia  and  the  Novum  Orga- 
rmm  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  embraced  in  its  scheme 
a  notice  and  discussion  of  every  branch  of  knowledge 
then  existing, — grammar,  philology,  mathematics,  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  geography,  arithmetic,  music,  as- 
tronomy, etc.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  these  branches, 
^ud  the  modes  of  reasoning  at  that  time  practiced,  the 
friar  urges  the  necessity  of  reform.  He  declares  that  the 
neglect  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  "hath 
nearly  destroyed  the  entire  studies  of  Latin  Christendom. 
For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics  cannot  know  any 
other  sciences ;  and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  discover  his 
own  ignorance  or  find  its  proper  remedies." 

He  asserts  that  there  are  four  reasons  why  knowledge 
has  not  made  greater  progress:  first,  a  too  implicit  faith 
in  the  traditions  of  the  past,  together  with  the  too  general 
trust  in  authority;  second,  the  power  of  habit  and  the 
naturally  conservative  instincts  of  men ;  third,  the  power 
of  blind  prejudices  and  popular  opinions;  fourth,  the 
hiding  of  one's  own  ignorance  under  the  cloak  of  self- 
satisfied  and  superficial  wisdom.  He  argues,  further,  that 
experiment  is  the  true  basis  of  all  scientific  knowledge, . 
and  that  reason  alone  should  be  the  master  of  our  actions. 
Roger  Bacon,  although  strangely  credulous  regarding  the 
superstitions  of  a  superstitious  age,  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary reasoning  powers.  The  scope  of  his  work,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  studies  and  investigations,  were  those 
of  a  man  living  out  of  his  own  time.    Not  till  three  cen- 
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turies  afterwards  was  the  world  prepared  to  receive  the 
work  of  a  true  philosopher  and  investigator,  and  to  be 
profited  and  enlightened  by  it.  "  Unheard,  forgotten, 
buried,  the  old  man  died  as  he  had  lived;  and  it  has 
been  reserved  for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity  that 
had  gathered  round  his  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the 
great  roll  of  modern  science  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon." 

The  present  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  theologians  and  schoolmen  whose  writings 
formed  so  peculiar  a  feature  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  prose  literature  of  the  Transition  Period.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  as  Hallam  remarks,  "  was,  in  its  general 
principles,  an  alliance  between  f.dth  and  reason;  an  en- 
deavor to  arrange  the  orthodox  system  of  the  church, 
such  as  authority  had  made  it,  according  to  the  rules  and 
methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon 
premises  supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.  .  .  .  The 
principle  of  the  schoolmen  in  their  investigations  was  the 
expanding,  developing,  and,  if  possible,  illustrating  and 
clearing  from  objection,  the  doctrines  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  in  a  dialectical  method  and  by  dint  of 
the  subtlest  reasoning.  The  questions  which  we  deem 
altogether  metaphysical,  such  as  that  concerning  universal 
ideas,  became  theological  in  their  hands.  They  w^ere,  in 
general,  prudent  enough  not  to  defy  the  censures  of  the 
church;  .  .*  .  yet  there  was,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  circumstances,  a  great  deal  of  real  deviation  from 
orthodoxy,  and  even  of  infidelity.  The  scholastic  mode 
of  dispute,  admitting  of  no  termination  and  producing  no 
conviction,  was  the  sure  cause  of  skepticism.  .  .  .  Yet, 
upon  a  general  consideration,  the  attention  paid  in  the 
universities  to  scholastic  philosophy  may  be  deemed  a 
source  of  improvement  in  the  intellectual  character,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  perfect  ignorance  of  some  pre- 
ceding ages.  Whether  the  same  industry  would  not  have 
been  more  profitably  directed,  if  the  love  of  metaphysics 
iiad  not  intervened,  is  another  question." 
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John  Scotus  Erigcna  has  sometimes  been  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists 
was  revived  by  him,  and  that,  in  some  of  his  writings,  he 
had  recourse  to  arguments  similar  to  those  afterwards 
employed  by  the  schoolmen.  But  since  for  two  centuries 
after  his  death  the  doctrines  of  Erigena  were  almost  totally 
forgotten,  to  be  revived  only  by  some  of  the  later  scho- 
lastics, it  seems  more  proper  to  ascribe  the  founding  of 
this  philosophy  in  England  to  Anselm,  the  famous  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus. 

Anselm  ranks  among  the  ablest,  as  well  as  among  tho 
most  worthy,  of  English  ecclesiastics.  On  account  of  tho 
excellence  of  his  learning  and  the  soundness  of  his  argu- 
ments in  defense  of  religion  and  the  church,  he  has  some- 
times been  called  the  "  Augustine  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
He  was  a  native  of  Italy,  but  was  educated  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  of  which,  in  1078,  he  became 
abbot.  In  1092,  upon  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  he  was 
called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  While  merely 
a  monk  and  serving  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  at  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  he  was  noted  for  the  wisdom  of  his 
methods,  the  gentleness  of  his  discipline,  his  steadiness 
of  purpose,  and  his  discriminating  liberality.  "Did  you 
ever  see,"  said  he,  "a  craftsman  fashion  a  fair  image  out 
of  a  golden  plate  by  blows  alone?  Does  he  not  now 
gently  press  it  and  strike  it  with  his  tools,  now  with 
wise  art  yet  more  gently  raise  and  shape  it?  What  will 
your  scholars  turn  into  under  ceaseless  beating?  Brutes." 
The  characteristics  which  distinguished  him  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  followed*  him  into  the  higher.  The  story  of 
his  struggles  with  William  Rufus  and  with  Henry  I.  in 
defense  of  the  church  against  the  pretentious  claims  of 
royalty,  is  well  known  to  the  reader  of  English  history. 
Anselm's  most  famous  works  were  two  Latin  treatises,  De 
Ccnicordia  Prasdestinationibua  and  Our  Dcus  Homo,  both 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  atonement.    They  are  the 
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first  attempts  of  any  Christian  writer  to  educe  from  purely 
human  reason  the  conception  of  an  overruling  Divinity. 
He  anticipated  Descartes  in  his  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  aupreme  being,  based  upon  the  very  general 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  infinite  perfection. 

A  man  of  far  less  ability  and  scholarship,  and  yet  a 
more  voluminous  writer,  than  Anselm,  was  one  John  of 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  lived  during  the  time 
of  the  second  Henry,  and  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Thomas 
k  Becket.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  huge  propor- 
tions and  no  little  originality  of  subject-matter,  entitled 
Polycraticus :  give  De  Nugis  Curialium  d  Vestigiu  Philoao- 
phorum  {On  the  Trifles  of  the  Courtiers  and  the  Tracks  of 
ike  Philosophers).  The  first  part  of  this  book  is  a  bitter 
satire  upon  the  prevailing  follies  of  the  time,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  corruption  and  levities  of  courtiers  and 
kings.  The  latter  part  is  an  ingenious  argument  in  favor 
of  tyrannicide ;  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  he  dis- 
cusses at  length  the  rights  and  duties  of  kings  and  the 
relations  existing  between  the  governing  power  and  the 
governed ;  and  he  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  church  to  determine  who  are  tyrants,  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  them,  and  to  decide  what  their  pun- 
ishment shall  be.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  a  man 
should  dare,  at  that  dark  period,  speak  so  plainly  and  so 
fearlessly  regarding  the  royal  prerogative;  but  we  must 
remember  that  ho  was  in  sympathy  with  the  church,  and 
that  the  church  was  more  powerful  than  the  king. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  commonly  called  the  Irrefragable 
Doctor,  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  but  educated  at 
Paris,  where,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the  age, 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  of  the  scholastic 
philosophers.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Summa  Theo- 
logian. 

John  Duns  Scotus — sometimes,  from  the  similarity  of 
names,  confounded  with  John   Scotus   Erigena — ^was   a 
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Franciscan  monk  and  schoolman,  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  championship  of  the  doctrine  of  realism  and 
for  his  famous  controversies  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  schoolman  of  Italy.  The  date  of 
the  birth  of  Duns  Scotus  is  unknown,  but  he  died  in  1308. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  and  from  his  skill  in  debate  and  his  wonderful 
powers  of  analysis,  he  was  known  among  his  admirers  as 
the  Subtle  Doctor.  Like  Alexander  of  Hales,  he  spent 
much  of  his  life  abroad,  first  as  a  student  in  Paris,  then  as 
a  teacher  in  a  theological  school  at  Toulouse.  His  works 
fill  twelve  huge  folio  volumes — wonderful  examples  of 
wordiness.  He  was  the  principal  defender  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Realists,  a  class  of  scholastics  who  held  that 
universals  have  an  existence  independent  of  individuals. 
He  argued  that  abstract  ideas,  as  age,  beauty,  roundness, 
have  a  real  being  apart  from  any  objects,  as  old  things, 
beautiful  things,  round  things.  In  these  opinions  the 
Realists  were  opposed  by  the  Nominalists,  who  claimed 
that  whatever  is  general  is  merely  a  name ;  that  is,  that  it 
has  only  a  nominal  and  not  any  real  existence.  For 
instance,  they  maintained  that  "age"  is  only  a  name 
referring  to  that  which  is  old;  that  "circle"  is  a  term 
applied  to  all  round  objects,  and  having  no  independent 
existence ;  and  that  "  beauty,"  aside  from  beautiful  things, 
can  be  conceived  of  only  as  a  word. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Benedictine  monk,  was,  like  Duns 
Scotus,  an  ardent  Realist.  But  the  two  men  diflfered  in 
their  views  regarding  fore-ordination  and  free-will,  and 
long  and  bitter  was  the  controversy  which  was  waged 
between  them.  Two  rival  sects  sprang  up, — ^the  Scotists 
and  Thomists, — and  their  wranglings  were  equaled  only 
by  those  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists.  The 
disputes  between  the  two  great  factions  of  scholastics  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fervor  for  many  years,  and,  indeed, 
were  not  entirely  silenced  for  some  centuries  afterwards. 

The  Nominalists  had  an  able  champion  in  the  person 
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of  William  Occam,  originally  a  pupil,  but  afterwards  an 
opponent,  of  John  Duns  Scotus.  To  the  purely  speculative 
doctrines  of  his  school  he  added  some  opinions  of  a  more 
practical  character,  for  instance,  the  denial  of  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  the  pope.  Occam  was  the  last  and, 
in  point  of  intellectual  ability,  the  greatest  of  the  English 
schoolmen.  He  died  in  1347,  but  the  controversies  between 
the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists  lost  none  of  their  vigor 
or  bitterness. 

"When  the  disputants  had  exhausted  their  stock  of 
verbal  abuse,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  they  often  came  to 
blows;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  them  engaging 
not  only  with  their  fists,  but  with  clubs  and  swords,  so 
that  many  have  been  wounded,  and  some  killed."  But,  if 
wo  will  believe  John  of  Salisbury,  these  wranglings  over 
mere  abstractions,  which  could  add  nothing  to  the  human 
understanding,  had  been  going  on  for  at  least  two  cen- 
turies before  Occam  had  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Writing 
in  1150,  he  says:  "There  hath  been  more  time  consumed 
in  these  disputes  than  the  Caesars  employed  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  world;  the  riches  of  Crcesus 
were  not  equal  to  the  treasures  that  have  been  exhausted 
in  .  this  controversy ;  and  the  contending  parties,  after 
having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  discussion  of  this 
single  point,  have  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  determine 
it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  find  in  the  labyrinths  of 
science  where  they  have  been  groping  any  discovery  that 
is  worth  the  pains  they  have  taken."  * 

With  reference  to  the  influence  which  the  scholastic 
philosophy  exerted  towards  the  intellectual  improvement 
and  development  of  the  age.  Lord  Lyttelton  remarks: 
"The  minds  of  men  were  turned  from  classical  studies 
to  the  subtleties  of  school  divinity,  which  Rome  encour- 
aged as  more  profitable  for  the  maintenance  of  her  doc- 
trines.    It  was  a  great  misfortune   to   religion   and  to 

*  Mosbeiiu  :  Ecclesiastical  History, 
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learning  that  men  of  such  acute  understanding,  who  might 
have  done  much  to  reform  the  errors  of  the  church  and  to 
restore  science  in  Europe,  should  have  depraved  both,  by 
applying  their  admirable  parts  to  weave  these  cobwebs  of 
sophistry,  and  to  confound  the  clear  simplicity  of  evan- 
gelical truths  by  a  false  philosophy  and  a  captious  logic." 
Would  you  know  the  nature  of  the  questions  discussed 
with  such  eagerness  and  acrimony  by  these  scholastic  phi- 
losophers? We  venture  to  quote  a  few:  Whether  angels 
were  created  before  the  world  ;  whether  they  were  created 
in  grace;  whether  many  angels  cannot  be  in  the  same 
space;  whether  the  divine  essence  engendered  the  Son,  or 
was  engendered  by  the  Father;  why  the  three  persons 
together  are  not  greater  than  one  alone ;  if  created  spirits 
are  local,  and  can  be  circumscribed;  if  God  can  know 
more  things  than  he  is  aware  of  John  Duns  Scotus 
gravely  attempts  to  demonstrate  whether  God  can  cause 
that,  the  place  and  body  being  retained,  the  body  shall 
have  no  position,  that  is,  existence  in  place;  whether 
identity,  similitude,  and  equality  are  real  relations  in 
God ;  whether  the  dove  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared 
was  a  real  animal ;  whether,  in  a  state  of  innocence,  all 
children  were  masculine ;  and  a  thousand  other  inanities 
equally  absurd.  Thomas  Aquinas  devotes  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  chapters  to  discussing  the  nature  of  angels: 

An  angel  is  composed  of  action  and  potentiality;  the  more 
superior  he  is,  he  has  the  less  potentiality.  They  have  not 
matter  properly.  Every  angel  differs  from  another  angel  in 
species.  Ad  angel  is  of  the  same  species  as  a  soul.  Angels  have 
not  naturally  a  body  united  to  them.  They  may  assume  bodies; 
but  they  do  not  want  to  assume  bodies  for  themselves,  but  for  us. 
The  bodies  assumed  by  angels  are  of  thick  air.  The  bodies  they 
assume  have  not  the  natural  virtues  which  they  show,  nor  the 
operations  of  life,  but  those  which  are  common  to  inanimate 
things.  Angels  administer  and  govern  every  corporeal  creature. 
God,  an  angel,  and  the  soul  are  not  contained  in  space,  but 
contain  it% 
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Such  was  the  stuflf  with  which  the  learned  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seriously  occupied  their  time  and  their  talents. 
Now  and  then,  as  if  by  accident,  a  schoolman  would  origi- 
nate a  happy  thought,  a  valuable  idea.  Now  and  then  a 
diamond  glittered  among  the  rubbish;  but  rubbish  and 
diamonds  were  all  alike  to  these  quibblers  in  threadbare 
cavils.  The  scholastic  system,  as  a  celebrated  critic  remarks, 
had  "enthroned  the  dead  letter  and  peopled  the  world 
with  dead  understandings."  Yet  it  was  not  without  some 
redeeming  qualities,  and,  in  its  own  blind  way,  it  doubt- 
less accomplished  that  for  luture  learning  and  research 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  accomplished  by  any 
other  means. 

"  What,  amidst  all  their  errors,  these  scholastic  philoso- 
phers undoubtedly  did,"  says  Green,  the  historian,  "  was 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  rigid  demonstration  and  a 
more  exact  use  of  words,  to  introduce  a  clear  and  methodi- 
cal treatment  of  all  subjects  into  discussion,  and,  above 
all,  to  substitute  an  appeal  to  reason  for  unquestioning 
obedience  to  authority.  It  was  by  this  critical  tendency, 
by  the  new  clearness  and  precision  which  scholasticism 
gave  to  inquiry,  that,  in  spite  of  the  trivial  questions  with 
which  it  often  concerned  itself,  it  trained  the  human  mind 
through  the  next  two  centuries  to  a  temper  which  fitted  it 
to  profit  by  the  great  disclosure  of  knowledge  that  brought 
about  the  Renaissance.  And  it  is  to  the  same  spirit  of 
fearless  inquiry,  as  well  as  to  the  strong  popular  sym- 
pathies which  their  very  constitution  necessitated,  that*  we 
must  attribute  the  influence  which  the  friars  undoubtedly 
exei-ted  in  the  coming  struggle  between  the  people  and 
the  crown." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  mass  of  Latin  disser- 
tations and  chronicles  and  the  endless  imitations  and 
argumentations  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  of  this  period  to  find  something,  however  crude 
it  may  be,  written  in  the  native  language  of  the  people. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  vernacular  poetry  of 
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this  period,  and  found  it  to  consist  mainly  of  translations 
and  versified  chronicles.*  The  prose  was  even  less  in  quan- 
tity and  more  imperfect;  but  it  is  interesting  to  us  as  illus- 
trating the  process  through  which  a  new  language  was 
evolved  from  the  most  chaotic  elements,  and  perfected  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  and  indifference  of  kings,  courtiers, 
priests,  and  scholars.  We  have  already  quoted  the  last 
example  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose, — the  closing  entry  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  made  in  the  year  1154.  The  first 
example  of  the  vernacular  prose  of  the  Transition  Period 
was  written  perhaps  not  more  than  fifty  years  later.  It  is 
a  code  of  precepts  and  rules,  drawn  up  originally  for  the 
government  of  a  small  nunnery,  and  is  called  the  Anoren 
Riwle,  Regarded  merely  as  a  literary  production,  it  has  no 
value  whatever;  but  as  an  aid  to  the  philologist  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  interest.  Let  us  copy  a  single  paragraph, 
and  compare  it  with  the  last  utterances  of  the  dead-Anglo- 
Saxon  : 

The  wrethfulle  biforen  the  feonde  skirmeth  mid  knives,  &  he 
Vi  his  knif-worpare,  &  pleieth  mid  sweenies,  &  bereth  ham  bi  the 
st'herpe  orde  uppen  his  tunge.  Sweord  &  knif  either  beoth  scherpe 
&  keoruinde  wordes  that  he  worpeth  frommard  him,  &  skirmeth  « 
toward  othre.  Atih  hco  bodieth  hwu  the  deoflen  schulen  pleien  ' 
mid  ham,  mid  hore  scherpe  aules,  &  skirmen  mid  ham  abuteu,  & 
duiiten  ase  enne  pilcheclut,  euchon  touward  other,  &  mid  helle 
sweordes  alsneisen  ham  thuruhut,  tbet  beoth  kene  &  keoruiude,  & 
ateliche  pinen. 

You  will  say.  This  is  not  English.  Neither  is  it  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  but  it  represents  fairly  that  unsettled  condition  of 
the  language  of  Englishmen  during  the  time  when  the 
metamorphosis  of  tongues  was  taking  place.  It  seems,  at 
first  reading,  to  have  even  less  resemblance  to  English 
than  do  some  of  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon  writings.  But 
the  resemblance  will  be  made  more  apparent  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  following  translation : 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II. 
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The  wrathful  roan  fenceth  before  the  devil  with  knives,  and  he 
is  his  knife-thrower,  and  playeth  with  swords,  and  beareth  them 
upon  his  tongue  by  the  sharp  point.  Sword  and  knife  both  are 
sharp  and  cutting  words  which  he  casteth  forth,  and  therewith 
attacks  others.  And  it  forebodes  how  the  devils  shall  play  with 
tliem  with  their  sharp  awls,  and  skirmish  about  them,  and  toss 
them  like  a  'pi]ch-ch>ut  every  one  towards  another,  and  strike 
them  through  with  'hell-swords,  which  are  keen,  cutting,  and 
horrible  pains. 

So  far  as  is  known,  between  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
and  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  one  public 
document  was  promulgated  in  the  native  tongue.  This 
w^as  a  short  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  III.,  in  the 
year  1258.  Most  philologists  concur  in  regarding  it  as 
the  first  specimen  of  English,  "as  contradistinguished 
from  Semi-Saxon."  It  is  especially  interesting  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  a 
single  century  and  the  steady  progress  which  the  language 
was  making  towards  modern  English. 

Henr',  thurg  (Jodes  fultume  King  Engleneloande,  Ihoaverd  on 
Irloand,  duk'  on  Norm',  on  Aquitain',  and  eorl  on  Auiow,  send 
igretinge  to  all  hise  halde  ilaerde  and  ilaewede  on  Hun  tendon' 
schir*. 

That  witen  ge  wel  alle,  thaet  we  willen  and  unnen,  thact  thaet 
ure  raedesmeu  alle  other  the  moare  dael  of  heom,  thaet  beoth 
icliosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thaet  loandes  folk  on  ure  kuneriche, 
habbeth  idou  and  schullen  don  in  worthnesse  of  Gode  and  on  ure 
treowthe  for  the  freme  of  the  loande  thurg  the  besigte  of  than 
toforehiseide  redesmen,  beo  stedefaest  and  iiestinde  in  alle  thinge 
a  buten  acnde,  and  we  hoaten  alle  ure  treowe  in  the  treowthe, 
thaet  heo  us  ogen,  thaet  heo  stedefaestliche  healden  and  swerien 
to  healden  and  to  werien  the  isetnesses,  thaet  beon  imakede  and 
beon  to  makien  thurg* than  toforeniseide  raedesmcn  other  thurg 
the  moare  dael  of  heom  alswo  als  hit  is  biforen  iseid,  and  thaet 
aehc  other  hclpe  thaet  for  to  done  hi  that  ilche  other  agencs  alle 
men,  rigt  for  to  done  and  to  foangen,  and  noan  ne  nime  of  loande 
ne  of  egte,  where  thurg  this  besigte  muge  beon  ilet  other  iwersed 
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on  onie  wise  and  gif  oni  other  onie  cumen  her  ongenes,  we  willen 
and  hoaten,  thaet  alle  ure  treowe  heom  hcalden  deadliche  ifoan, 
and  for  thaet  we  willen,  thaet  this  beo  stedefaest  and  lestindc,  we 
senden  gew  this  writ  open  iseined  with  ure  seel  to  halden  amaugea 
gew  ine  hord.  Witnesse  usselven  aet  Lunden*  thane  egtetenthe 
day  on  the  monthe  of  Octobr'  in  the  two  and  fowertigthe  geare  of 
ure  cruninge.  . 

Such  English  seems  to  us  like  a  foreign  tongue.  Turned 
into  the  language  as  we  know  it,  this  proclamation  reads 
as  follows : 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and  earl  of  Anjou,  sends 
greeting  to  all  his  lieges,  clerk,  and  lay  in  Huntingdonshire. 

This  know  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and  grant  that  what  our 
councillors,  all  or  the  major  part  of  them,  who  are  chosen  by  us 
and  by  the  lands-people  in  our  kingdom,  have  done  and  shall  do 
to  the  honor  of  God  and  in  allegiance  to  us,  for  the  good  of  the 
land,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  aforesaid  councillors,  be  steadfast 
and  permanent  in  all  things,  time  without  end,  and  we  commend 
all  our  lieges  by  the  faith  that  they  owe  us,  that  they  steadfastly 
hold,  and  swear  to  hold  and  defend  the  regulations  that  are  made 
and  to  be  made  by  the  aforesaid  councillors,  or  by  the  major  part 
of  them,  as  is  before  said,  and  that  each  help  others  this  to  do,  by 
the  same  oath,  against  all  men,  right  to  do  and  to  receive,  and 
none  take  land  or  goods,  whereby  this  ordinance  may  be  let  or 
impaired  in  any  wise,  and  if  any  (sing.)  or  any  (plur.)  transgre^ss 
here  against,  we  will  command  that  all  our  lieges  them  hold  as 
deadly  foes,  and  because  we  will  that  this  be  steadfast  and  perma- 
nent, we  send  you  these  letters  patent  sealed  with  our  seal,  to  keep 
among  you  in  custody.  Witness  ourself,  at  London,  the  eighteenth 
day  in  the  mouth  of  October  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  our 
coronation.' * 

Shall  we  call  the  language  of  this  meaningless  procla- 
mation English?  If  so,  we  must  designate  it  as  Old 
English,  or,  as  some  philologists  prefer,  Middle  English, 

*  ^iareh :  Origin  and  HUiory  qf  the  English  Larvfuage, 
0 
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for  it  is  certainly  not  the  English  which  we  know.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
Modern  English  came  into  existence,  and  we  shall  find 
that,  even  at  that  time,  the  language  differed  very  greatly 
from  our  own.  To  Sir  John  Mandeville  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  prose-writer  in  the  new  language.  He 
was  born  at  St.  Alban's,  in  England,  about  the  year  1300, 
and  received  what  was  at  that  time  considered  a  liberal 
education.  During  the  thirty-four  years  succeeding  1322 
he  traveled  in  various  countries  of  the  East,  visiting  Tar- 
tary,  Persia,  India,  "and  the  isles  that  are  about  India," 
Cathay,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
wonders  which  he  saw  and  of  which  he  heard  while  in 
these  lands,  he  described  in  a  book,  written,  at  first,  in  the 
Latin  language.  This  book  he  afterwards  turned  into 
French,  and  then,  "in  order  that  every  man  of  my 
nacioun  may  undirstonde  it,"  he  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish. Writing  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
masses,  he  is  careful  to  simplify  his  language  and  to  make 
every  statement  and  expression  plain  even  to  the  dullest 
comprehensions.  The  number  of  manuscript  copies  still 
in  existence  sufficiently  attests  the  popularity  of  Mande- 
ville's  book.  \Ye  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  prose 
which  he  uses  is  fairly  representative  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage current  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  contains  a  larger  admixture  of 
Latin  and  French  derivatives  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  poetry  of  that  period,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
perspicuity,  which  is  often  secured  by  repetition.  Mande- 
ville, writing  in  an  age  of  strange  credulity,  was  not  at  all 
careful  about  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  he  heard.  He  related,  besides  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  and  observation,  an  immense  number 
of  fables  and  legends  which  had  been  told  him,  and  which, 
judging  from  his  matter-of-fact  tone  and  manner,  he  actu- 
ally believed  to  be  true.  Let  us  quote,  for  example,  a 
brief  passage  which  occurs  in  his  account  of  the  country 
of  Egypt. 
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A]so  in  that  oontree,  and  in  othere  also,  men  fynden  longe 
apples  to  selle,  in  hire'*'  cesoun :  and  men  clepenf  hem  apples  of 
paradys;  and  thei  ben  righte  swete  and  of  srode  savour.  And 
thoughe  thei  katte  hem  in  never  so  many  gobettes  or  parties, 
overthwart  or  endlonges,  evermore  thei  schulle  fynden  in  the 
myddes  the  figure  of  the  holy  cros  of  oure  Lord  lesu.  But  thei 
will  roten  within  8  days,  and  for  that  cause  men  may  not  carye 
of  the  apples  to  no  fer  eontrees.  And  thei  han  grete  leves,  of  a 
fote  and  a  half  of  lengthe,  and  thei  ben  convenably  large.  And 
men  fynden  there  also  the  appulle  tree  of  Adam,  that  han  a  lyte 
at  on  of  the  sydes.  And  there  ben  also  fyge  trees,  that  beren  no 
leves,  but  fyges  upon  the  smale  brauuches :  and  men  elepen  hem 
figes  of  Pharoon.  Also  besyde  Cayre,  withouten  that  cytee,  is  the 
teld  where  bawme  growethe.  And  it  comethe  out  on  smale  trees, 
that  ben  not  hyere  than  a  mannes  breek  girdille ;  and  thei  semen 
as  wode  that  is  of  the  wylde  yyne.  And  in  that  feld  ben  7  welles, 
that  oure  Lord  lesu  Crist  made  with  on  of  his  feet,  wheu  he 
wente  to  pleyen  with  other  children.  That  feld  is  not  so  well  closed 
but  that  men  may  entren  at  here  owne  list.  But  in  that  cesoune 
that  the  bawme  is  growing,  men  put  there  to  gode  kepynge,  that 
no  men  dar  ben  hardy  to  entre.  This  bawme  growethe  in  no 
place,  but  only  there.  And  thoughe  that  men  bryngen  of  the 
plauntes,  for  to  planten  in  other  eontrees,  thei  growen  wel  and 
fayre,  but  thei  bryngen  forthe  no  fructuous  thing.  And  the  leves 
of  bawme  ne  fallen  noughte.  And  men  kutten  the  braunches 
with  a  scharp  flyntstone  or  with  a  scharp  bon,  whanne  men  wil  go 
to  kutte  hem ;  for  who  so  kutte  hem  with  iren,  it  wold  destroye 
his  vertue  and  his  nature.  .  .  .  Now  I  have  spoken  of  bawme, 
and  now  also  I  schalle  speke  of  an  other  thing,  that  is  beyonde 
Babylone,  above  the  flode  of  Nyle,  toward  the  desert,  betweue^ 
Affrik  and  Egypt :  that  is  to  seyn  of  the  gerneres  of  Joseph,  that 
he  leet  make,  for  to  keep  the  groynes  for  the  perile  of  the  dere 
yeres.  And  thei  ben  made  of  ston,  fuUe  wel  made  of  masouues 
craft ;  of  the  whiche  two  ben  merveylouse  grete  and  hye,  and  the 
tothere  ben  not  so  grete.  And  every  gerner  hathe  a  gate,  for  to 
entre  with  inne,  a  lytille  hyghe  fro  the  erthe.  For  the  lond  is 
wasted  and  fallen,  sith  the  gerneres  were  made.  And  with  inne 
thei  ben  alle  fulle  of  serpentes.     And  aboven  the  gerneres  with 
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outen  ben  many  scriptures  of  dyverse  langages.  Arid  sum  men 
seyn,  that  thei  ben  sepultures  of  grete  lordes  that  weren  somtyme; 
but  that  is  not  trewe,  for  alle  the  comoun  rymour  and  speche  is  of 
alle  the  peple  there,  both  fer  and  nere,  that  thei  ben  the  gerneres 
of  Joseph.  And  so  fynden  thei  in  here  scriptures  and  in  here 
cronycles.  On  that  other  partie,  gif  thei  weren  sepultures,  thei 
scholden  not  ben  voyd  with  inne.  For  gee  may  well  knowe  that 
tombes  and  sepultures  ne  ben  not  made  of  suche  gretnesse,  ne  of 
such  higbuesse.  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  beleeve  that  thei  ben 
tombes  or  sepultures. 

With  Mandeville,  modern  English  prose  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  beginning.  But  the  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  prose  literature  had  not  yet  come.  Men  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  discuss  the  realities  of  life  and  the  vital  issues 
pending  in  church  and  state.  Poetry  which  appealed  to 
their  imaginative  faculties  and  to  their  innate  sense  of  the 
beautiful  found  numerous  admirers;  but  dull  prose  had 
but  few  charms  to  men  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  reason 
for  themselves,  and  who  were  prohibited  by  law  from 
publicly  expressing  their  opinions.  Hence  we  shall  find 
that,  until  the  introduction  of  printing  by  Caxton,  in  1474, 
English  prose  continued  to  languish,  and  but  few  works 
worthy  to  claim  our  attention  were  produced.  Indeed,  the 
only  prose-writers  who  contributed  anything  of  value  to 
our  literature  during  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  suc- 
ceeding the  time  of  Mandeville  were  John  Wiclif,  the 
first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  English ;  Bishop  Pecock, 
the  apologist  of  the  clergy ;  and  Judge  Fortescue,  the  first 
writer  on  English  law.  Of  these  men  and  their  works  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTOBICAL  PB08B. 

Sir  Thomas  Morels  History  of  Edward  V. — Stow'e  Surray  of  London — 
Holinshed's  Chronicles — ^Hall's  Two  Noble  and  Illustre  Families 
of  Lancastre  and  Yorke — Grafton's  Chronicles — Camden's  Britannia 
and  Annals^-^amuel  Daniels's  History  of  England — Raleigh's  His- 
tory  of  the  World — Lord  Bacon's  Historie  of  King  Henry  VII. — 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion — May's  History  of  Parliament 
— Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Times — Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land— ^Macaulay — Mackintosh— Sharon  Turner — Lingard — Froude — 
Knight — Freeman — Lecky — Green — Robertson's  Works:  History  of 
Scotland — Charles  V. — Discovery  of  America — Gibbon's  Rome — Mit- 
ford's  History  of  Greece — ^George  Grote — Thirlwall — Henry  Hallam : 
Middle  Ages — Constitutional  History  of  England — Literature  of 
Europe — ^Thomas  Carlyle  :  French  Revolution — Oliver  Cromwell — 
Friederich  the  Great — George  Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States 
— Ilildreth's  History  of  the  United  States — Other  American  Histories 
— William  H.  Prescott — Irving's  Columbus — John  Lothrop  Motley — 
The  Qualifications  of  the  Historian. 

English  history,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  its 
imperfect  beginnings  in  the  Latin  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England,  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  same  work,  by  King  Alfred.  We  have 
noticed  also  how  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  originally  a 
meagre  list  of  kings  and  bishops,  was  expanded  into  a 
national  history  of  no  small  value ;  and  how,  during  the 
Transition  Period,  the  monastic  chroniclers,  addressing 
themselves  to  the  learned,  produced  volume  after  volume 
of  Latin  records,  wherein  the  truth  was  sometimes  hope- 
lessly intermingled  with  fable.  None  of  these  works,  if 
judged  by  the  standard  of  modern  criticism,  would  rank 
high  as  histories.  They  are  valuable,  however,  not  only 
as  containing  the  best  information  to  be  obtained  concern- 
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ing  contemporary  life  and  manners,  but  also  as  marking 
the  crude  beginnings  of  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  English  literature.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
shall  briefly  notice  some  of  those  works  which,  from  their 
faithful  records  of  the  life  of  nations  or  of  the  experiences 
of  humanity,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  histories. 
This  department  of  literature  is  so  broad,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  such  a  vast  number  of  really  valuable  works,  that 
our  limits  will  permit  us  to  make  but  few  quotations,  nor 
to  speak  of  any  works  save  those  which,  either  by  reason 
of  genuine  merit  or  from  other  causes,  have  been  accorded 
a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

The  first  book  of  history  written  in  modern  English  is 
the  Hisiorie  of  the  pittieful  Life  and  unfortunate  Death  of 
King  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of  York^  his  Brother,  by  Sir 
Thomas  More.  This  work  was  written  in  1509,  but  not 
published  until  1557,  twenty-two  years  after  More's  death. 
It  is,  as  its  title-page  indicates,  a  record  of  the  events  of 
the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.,  and  is  a 
remarkable  model  of  elegant  narration. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  says  an  an  eminent  critic, "  to  be  the 
first  example  of  good  English  language;  pure  and  per- 
spicuous, well-chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or  pedantry." 
It  is  not  known  certainly  to  be  an  original  work,  but  is 
supposed  rather  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Latin  history  by 
Archbishop  Morton,  the  friend  and  patron  of  More.  At 
least,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  information,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  opinions,  which  rt  contains,  was  derived 
directly  from  the  archbishop,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Richard  III.,  and  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  circum- 
stances related  in  the  history.  And  we  also  have  the 
authority  of  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  following  century, 
and  who  states  that  "Morton  wrote  a  book  in  Latin 
against  King  Richard,  which  came  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  More,  sometime  his  servant."  But,  be  the 
fact  of  its  authorship  as  it  may,  nothing  can  detract  from 
the  purity  and  the  beauty  of  style  for  which  the  book  is 
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characterized.  That  the  student  may  see  what  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  language  since  the  time  of  Sir 
John  Mandevillc,  \vc  quote  More's  description  of  the  char- 
acter of  Richard  III. : 

Richanl,  the  third  8on,  of  whom  we  now  entreat,  was,  in  wit 
and  courage,  the  egai  with  cither  of  them ;  little  of  stature,  iil- 
featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher 
than  his  right,  hard-favored  of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful, 
euvious,  and  from  his  birth  ever  froward.  •  .  .  None  evil 
captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which  bis  disposition  was  more 
meetly  than  for  peace.  Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime 
overthrows,  but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either  of  har- 
diness or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dispense,  and  some- 
what above  his  power  liberal.  With  large  gifts  he  get  him 
unsteadfast  friendship,  for  which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in 
other  places,  and  get  him  steadfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and 
secret;  a  deep  dissiraular,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of 
heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  was  inwardly  hated,  not 
Ltting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ;  di.spitious  and  cruel,  not 
for  evil  will  alway,  but  oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the 
surety  and  increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indifferent, 
where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's  death  whose  life 
withstood  his  purpose.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands  King  Henry 
VI.,  being  prisoner  in  the  tower. 

During  the  Elizabethan  ago,  several  attempts  at  the 
writing  of  history  ivere  made ;  but  such  works  as  were 
produced  were,  in  the  main,  mere  chronicles  of  no  special 
literary  value.  The  best  of  these  chronicles  were  those 
written  by  Stow  and  by  Ilolinshed.  John  Stow  had 
spent  a  life-time  in  collecting  legends,  traditions,  and  his- 
torical facts  relating  to  the  city  of  London.  The  results 
of  his  researches  he  embodied  in  several  volumes  of 
chronicles  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  a 
character  more  or  less  trustworthy.  His  most  important 
work  was  entitled  A  Survay  of  London,  "contayning  the 
Originall,  Antiquity,  Increase,  Moderne  Estate,  and  descrip- 
tion of  that  city,  written  in  the  year  1598,"     This  book  is 
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the  mine  from  which  the  materials  for  all  other  histories 
of  London  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  drawn.  Stow 
wrote  also  A  Summary  of  English  Chronicles  and  an 
attempted  history  entitled  Annxils,  or  a  Genercd  Chronicle 
of  England  from  Brute  vnto  this  present  Year  of  Christ, 
1580.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  or  language 
of  his  books  to  recommend  them,  their  accuracy  has 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  chronicles  of  Holinshed  are  chiefly  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  drew  from  them  the  mate- 
rials for  several  of  his  half-legendary,  half-historical  dramas. 
The  compilation  called  Chronicles  of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and 
Irelande,  and  usually  ascribed  to  Raphael  Holinshed,  is  the 
work  of  several  hands.  It  seems  that  Holinshed,  besides 
writing  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  performed  also  the 
duty  of  an  editor  in  collecting  and  arranging  contribu- 
tions from  various  writers.  Among  the  latter  were  Francis 
Boteville,  "a  man  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a 
wonderful!  lover  of  antiquities;"  John  Hooker,  an  uncle  of 
the  famous  author  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  Richard 
Stanihurst,  one  of  the  first  translators  of  Homer's  JEneid. 
The  work  was  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  was  richly  illus- 
trated— for  that  time — with  wood-cuts.  It  must  have  been 
very  popular  in  its  day,  as  two  editions  were  called  for  and 
exhausted  in  a  very  few  years. 

Another  work,  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with 
those  of  Stow  and  Holinshed,  is  the  chronicle  of  Edward 
Hall.  It  belongs,  however,  to  an  earlier  period,  having 
been  written  in  1533,  and  revised  and  published  by  one 
Richard  Grafton  in  1548.  Its  title  is  The  Union  of  the  Tiw 
Noble  and  lllustre  Families  of  Lancastre  and  Yorlce,  Grafton 
was  himself  the  author  of  A  Manual  of  the  Chronicle  of 
England,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and  coming  down 
to  the  year  of  publication,  1565.  He  wrote  also  in  two 
large  folio  volumes  A  Chronicle  at  large  and  meere  History 
of  the  Affayres  of  Englande  and  Kinges  of  the  Same, 

In  1586  William  Camden,  in  imitation  of  the  earlier 
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monastic  chroniclers, — the  works  of  some  of  whom  had 
recently  been  collected  and  published  by  Archbishop 
Parker, — wrote  a  "  chorographical  description  of  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  islands,"  entitled  Britannia,  sive  Flormtia- 
mnorum  Begnorum  Anglise,  Scotise,  Hibemise,  et  Inmlai*um 
adjacefUium  ex  intima  AntiqwUate  Chorographica  Descriptio. 
In  1627  the  same  author  published  a  Latin  history  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — Annates  Rerum  Anglicarum  et 
Hibemicarum  regnante  Elizebetha.  The  latter  work  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  1630.  In  the 
preparation  of  his  AnnaU  Camden  was  assisted  by  Lord 
Burleigh,  at  whose  suggestion,  indeed,  the  work  had  been 
undertaken. 

"He  set  open  unto  me,"  says  the  historian,  "first  his 
own  and  then  the  Queen's  rolls,  memorials,  records,  and 
thereout  willed  me  to  compile  in  a  historical  style  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  This  work 
of  Camden's  marks  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
English  historical  writing.  The  older  chroniclers  had  been 
content  merely  with  telling  the  story  of  by-gone  events, 
without  any  attempt  at  investigation,  and  without  any 
perception  of  tlie  relationship  existing  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  But  under  Camden  English  history 
began  to  assume  a  new  shape  and  an  increased  import- 
ance. For,  although  his  work  was  written  in  the  dry,  dis- 
connected style  of  annals,  yet  he  sought,  as  he  says,  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  Polybius,  "to  take  from  history, 
why,  how,  and  to  what  end,  and  what  hath  been  done,  and 
whether  the  thing  done  hath  succeeded  according  to 
reason,  and  whatsoever  is  else  will  rather  be  an  idle  sport 
than  a  profitable  instruction ;  and  for  the  present  it  may 
delight,  but  for  the  future  it  cannot  profit." 

About  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  Camden's  last 
work,  Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet,  had  published  a  History  of 
England  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  This 
work,  although  wanting  in  accuracy  and  in  depth  of 
thought,  is  remarkable  for  its  style  of  arrangement  and  its 
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purity  of  language.  "  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cal observation,"  says  Hallam,  "to  distinguish  it  even  from 
writings  of  the  reign  of  Anne ;  and  where  it  differs  from 
them  (I  speak  only  of  the  secondary  class  of  works,  which 
have  not  much  individuality  of  manner)  it  is  by  a  more 
select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of  the  Gallicisms  or  vul- 
garity which  are  often  found  in  that  age.  ...  As  an 
historian,  he  has  recourse  only  to  common  authorities ;  but 
his  narration  is  fluent  and  perspicuous,  with  a  regular 
vein  of  good  sense,  more  the  characteristic  of  his  mind, 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  than  any  commanding  vigor." 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  chroniclers  and  historians  had 
been  concentrated  upon  merely  national  subjects ;  if  any 
mention  was  made  of  ancient  or  foreign  events,  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  or  supplementing  their  accounts 
of  British  affairs.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  to 
widen  the  bounds  of  historic  inquiry  by  attempting  a 
universal  history.  During  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,*  he  wrote  the  fragment  of  his  History  of  the  World. 
It  was  published  in  1614,  two  years  before  his  libera- 
tion from  prison.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  a  vast  and 
comprehensive  one,  and  it  is  said  that  Raleigh  was  assisted 
in  its  conception  and  production  by  such  learned  men  as 
Ben  Jonson,  Dr.  Burrel,  "and  other  famous  wits  of  the 
time.**  The  part  which  was  completed  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  as  originally  projected,  yet  it  fills  a 
large  folio  volume,  and  embraces  five  books  of  the  first 
part  of  the  history.  The  narration  begins  with  the  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with  an 
account  of  the  second  Macedonian  war.  The  strictly  his- 
torical portions  are  relieved  and  interlarded  with  frequent 
digressions  of  a  purely  argumentative  character.  In  the 
first  section,  the  author  discusses  the  question  whether  the 
Invisible  God  is  not  seen  in  his  creatures,  and  he  treats 
his  readers  to  grave  disquisitions  on  the  site  of  Paradise 
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and  the  travels  of  Cain.  These  passages  are  so  little  in 
keeping  with  what  we  would  expect  from  a  man  of 
Raleigh's  character  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  them 
borrowed,  with  but  slight  alterations,  from  other  writers. 
It  is  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  that 
Raleigh's  work  shows  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Raleigh's  history,"  says  Mr.  Ty tier,  "  is  laborious  with- 
out being  heavy,  learned  without  being  dry,  acute  and 
ingenious  without  degenerating  into  the  subtle  but  trividl 
distinctions  of  the  schoolmen.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and 
spirited,  and  the  matter  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  state-policy,  on 
causes  of  great  events,  on  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, on  naval  or  military  tactics,  on  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  other  sources  of  national  great- 
ness, are  not  the  mere  echo  of  other  minds,  but  the  results 
of  experience,  drawn  from  the  study  of  a  long  life  si)ent 
in  constant  action  and  vicissitude,  in  various  climates  and 
countries,  and  from  personal  labor  in  offices  of  high  trust 
and  responsibility.  But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature 
is  the  sweet  tone  of  philosophic  melancholy  which  per- 
vades the  whole.  Written  in  prison  during  the  quiet 
evening  of  a  tempestuous  life,  we  feel,  in  its  perusal,  that 
we  are  tlie  companions  of  a  superior  mind,  nursed  in  con- 
templation, and  chastened  and  improved  by  sorrow,  in 
which  the  bitter  recollection  of  injury,  and  the  asperity  of 
resentment,  have  passed  away,  leaving  only  the  heavenly 
lesson,  that  all  is  vanity."  * 

Lord  Bacon's  Historie  of  the  Raigne  of  King  Henry  VIL 
was  published  in  1622.  Although  a  solid  and  valuable 
work,  its  style  is  so  heavy  and  cumbersome  as  to  repel  the 
average  student  of  history.  "It  is  the  first  instance  in 
our  language,"  says  Hallam.  "of  the  application  of  phi- 
losophy to  reasoning  on  public  events  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients  and  the  Italians.     Pi-aise  upon  Henry  is  too 

♦  Patrick  Fraser  Tyllcr :  Life  of  Raleigh,  p.  346. 
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largely  bestowed ;  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Bacon  to 
admire  too  much  a  crafty  and  selfish  policy;  and  ho 
thought  also,  no  doubt,  that  so  near  an  ancestor  of  his 
own  sovereign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe  imparti- 
ality." 

Among  the  numerous  contemporary  histories  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  none  are  more  valuable  than  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  Eng- 
land, This  work,  although  written  very  soon  after  tho 
occurrence  of  the  events  which  it  chronicles,  was  not 
published  until  1707.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution  and  the  Commonwealth,  related  by  ah  eye- 
witness and  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  cause  of  royalty. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  loses  much  of  its  value  as  a 
history  by  the  many  deliberate  errors  and  willful  mis- 
statements of  fact  which  frequently  occur;  but  from  one 
who  performed  so  active  a  part  in  the  affairs  which  he 
narrates  we  could  scarcely  expect  a  more  judicious  record. 
The  work  has  been  characterized  as  an  "  apology"  and  a 
"  vindication"  of  the  royal  party  rather  than  a  true  history 
of  tho  contest  between  that  party  and  its  opponents.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  recent  critic  remarks,  "  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  number  and  complexity  of  tho 
events  which  Clarendon  had  to  treat,  we  shall  find  fewer 
serious  inaccuracies  than  could  have  been  looked  for. 
Above  all,  he  is  excellent  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
These  are  the  parts  of  his  work  most  carefully  elaborated, 
and  in  them  we  often  find  penetration  in  judging  and 
skill  in  portraying  varieties  of  human  nature." 

And  T.  H.  Lister,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  and 
the  most  trustworthy  of  his  biographers,  says:  "The 
arrangement  of  the  materials  composing  this  history,  tho 
dignity  of  its  tone,  the  happy  combination  of  disquisition 
with  description,  the  felicity  of  expression  which  it  fre- 
quently displays,  the  development  of  motives,  the  discrimi- 
nation of  character,  have  received  the  warm  and  merited 
approbation  of  many  generations  of  readers." 
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Hallam  says:  "Clarendon  is  excellent  in  everything 
that  he  has  performed  with  care ;  his  characters  are  beau- 
tifully delineated ;  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble 
gravity,  which  the  length  of  his  periods,  far  too  great 
in  itself,  seems  to  befit ;  but  in  the  general  course  of  his 
narration  he  is  negligent  of  grammar  and  perspicuity, 
with  little  choice  of  words,  and  therefore  sometimes  idio- 
matic, without  ease  or  elegance.  The  official  papers  on 
the  royal  side,  which  are  generally  attributed  to  him,  are 
written  in  a  masculine  and  majestic  tone,  fax  superior  to 
those  of  the  Parliament." 

In  contrast  to  Clarendon's  great  work,  we  have  The 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  began  November 
3rd,  1640,  by  Thomas  May.  This  is  the  story  of  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution,  told  from  the  Puritan. standpoint, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Clarendon's  history,  by  an  eye- 
witness. It  was  published  in  1647,  before  the  culmination 
of  the  great  struggle,  and  hence  is,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  incomplete.  The  book,  says  Hallam,  is  a  good 
model  of  genuine  English.  And  Bishop  Warburton  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  written  with  much  temper,  modera- 
tion, and  judgment,  and  as  possessing  great  vigor  of  style 
and  sentiment.  Robert  Chambers  tells  us  that  the  work 
was  imposed  upon  May  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  for 
the  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  reluctantly  undertaken. 
It  gave  great  offense  to  the  Royalists,  by  whom  both  the 
author  and  his  performance  were  loudly  abused.  Its  com- 
position is  inelegant,  but  the  candor  displayed  in  it  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  much  greater  than  the  Royalists 
were  willing  to  allow. 

The  best  authority  for  the  political  history  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  Bishop  Burnet's  History 
of  My  Own  Tvmes,  This  work  is  a  full  and  tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  between 
the  years  1660  and  1713,  related  by  a  discriminating  con- 
temporary and  eye-witness.  As  in  the  case  of  all  similar 
productions,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  political 
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opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  writer.  Dryden,  in  the 
Hind  and  the  Panther]  ridiculed  Bishop  Burnet  as  the 
Buzzard  : 

"  A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight.    .    .    . 
A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 
By  breeding  sharp,  by  nature  confident. 
Interest  in  all  his  actions  were  disCem'd ; 
More  learned  than  honest,  more  a  wit  than  learned.    .    •    • 
Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  world ;  and  eager  of  a  name. 
He  thrusts  about,  and  jostles  into  fame."  * 

This  satire  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the 
history,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  bishop's  express 
desire,  did  not  appear  until  1723,  six  years  after  his  death. 
As  had  been  expected,  it  at  once  met  with  many  and 
severe  criticisms  from  the  Tory  wits  and  politicians.  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  united  in  satirizing  it  in  a  travesty 
entitled  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Parish.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding an  occasional  triviality  and  unfairness  in  his 
statements.  Bishop  Burnet's  work  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
and,  in.  the  main,  trustworthy  collection  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  in  the 
.  annals  of  England.  His  style  is  far  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  Clarendon,  and  his  judgments  are  generally  more 
correct. 

"  The  book,"  says  Dr.  Wharton,  "  allowing,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  written  in  too  careless  and  familiar  a  style,  yet  abounds 
in  most  curious  facts,  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
unknown,  and  this  very  familiarity  is  pleasing."  "  It  is 
from  Bumet,"  says  Shaw,  "that  we  learn  the  true  greatness 
and  energy  of  William's  character  and  the  milder  virtues 
of  his  queen ;  and  the  very  ardor  of  his  predilections 
gives  a  vivacity  and  a  value  to  his  pictures  of  men  and 
things."    And  Horace  Walpole  adds:  "  Burnet's  style  and 

*  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  2435-2480. 
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manner  are  very  interesting;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  just 
come  from  the  king's  closet,  or  from  the  apartments  of  the 
men  whom  he  describes,  and  was  telling  his  readers,  in 
plain,  honest  terms,  what  he  had  seen  and  heard." 

Horace  Walpole  himself  attempted  a  similar  history  of 
his  own  times  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL, 
from  his  Accession  to  tlie  year  1771.  Although  remarkable 
for  its  vivacious,  gossipy  style,  this  work  falls  fa^  short  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  history  in  real  interest  and  genuine  lit- 
erary value.  "Everybody  who  reads  Walpolc's  works 
with  attention,"  says  Macaulay,  "will  find  that  they 
swarm  with  loose  and  foolish  observations, — observations 
which  might  pass  in  conversation  or  in  a  hasty  letter,  but 
which  are  unpardonable  in  books  deliberately  written  and 
repeatedly  corrected.  Ho  appears  to  have  thought  that  he 
saw  very  far  into  men;  but  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
altogether  dissenting  from  his  opinion.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive that  he  had  any  power  of  discerning  the  finer  shades 
of  character.  He  practiced  an  art,  however,  which,  though 
easy,  and  even  vulgar,  obtains  for  those  who  practice  it  the 
reputation  of  discernment  with  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
a  hundred.  He  sneered  at  everybody,  put  on  every  action 
the  worst  construction  which  it  would  bear,  *  spell  every 
man  backward/  to  borrow  the  Lady  Hero's  phrase : 

"  '  Turned  every  man  the  wrong  side  out. 
And  never  gave  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleueas  and  merit  purchaseth.'  " 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  contributions  to  our  historical 
literature  consisted  mainly  of  contemporary  memoirs, — 
some  of  them  valuable,  indeed,  for  the  materials  which 
they  aflForded  to  future  historians,  but  in  themselves  pos- 
sessing but  little  genuine  literary  merit.  But  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  signalized  by  a  remark- 
able revolution  in  literary  methods  and  tastes,  which, 
although  most  apparent  in  its  effects  upon  our  poetry^  was 
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not  wanting  in  salutary  influence  upon  the  prose  writings 
of  that  period.  Among  the  results  of  this  literary  revival 
was  the  production  of  several  historical  works  of  great 
and  peculiar  excellence.  The  first,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  of  these  works  wiis  the  History  of  England^ 
by  David  Hume.  As  originally  projected,  this  history  was 
designed  to  include  only  an  account  of  the  Stuart  dynasty 
and  the  Puritan  revolution.  The  first  volume,  embracing 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  appeared  in  1754. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  a  great  literary  work  meet  with  a  more 
unfavorable  reception.  It  was  neglected,  derided,  criticised 
most  unmercifully.  During  the  year  succeeding  its  publi- 
cation, not  more  than  fifty  copies  were  sold.  So  great  was 
the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  its  author  that  he  seri- 
ously contemplated  changing  his  name  and  retiring  from 
his  country  never  again  to  return.  But  the  better  counsels 
of  his  friends  prevailed,  and  he  was  induced  to  try  a  second 
volume.  This  was  published  in  1756,  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  completing  the  work  so 
far  as  it  had  at  first  been  conceived.  Its  reception  was  much 
more  cordial  than  that  which  greeted  the  initial  volume, 
and  Hume,  encouraged  by  this  change  in  public  opinion, 
enlarged  his  plans  and  proceeded  with  the  work  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  In  1759  appeared  his  History  of  the  Home  of 
Tudor.  In  1761  the  fourth  volume,  the  last  with  reference 
to  its  production,  but  the  first  in  regard  to  time,  relating 
the  story  of  Britain  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cajsar  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  published.  The  tide  of  popu- 
lar opinion  had  now  entirely  changed,  and  the  completed 
history  was  hailed  with  applause.  Edition  followed  edition 
with  great  rapidity,  and  Hume  was  acknowledged  as 
occupying  the  foremost  place  among  English  historians. 
The  popularity  of  the  work  has  scarcely  diminished,  even 
in  our  own  times;  for,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  defects, 
its  qualities  of  style  are  such  as  to  attract  a  host  of  readers. 
Hume  cannot  at  all  times  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  of 
statement  He  is  habitually  careless  about  testing  the  trust- 
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worthiness  of  the  authorities  from  which  he  has  gleaned  his 
information,  and  is  content  to  relate  as  truths  many  stories 
of  the  most  doubtful  authenticity.  His  indifference  to 
religion  and  his  extreme  Tory  predilections  lead  him  now 
and  then  into  strange  inconsistencies  and  sometimes  prompt 
him  to  gross  exaggeration.  He  manifests,  for  example,  a 
tireless  eagerness  to  excuse  the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  the 
Stuarts,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  culpable  indifference 
to  the  struggles  of  his  countrymen  opposed  for  conscience' 
sake  to  tyranny  and  persecution.  So  strong,  indeed,  are  his 
prejudices  in  fkvor  of  despotism  that  in  one  instance  he  is 
induced  to  neglect  the  merits  and  exaggerate  the  faults  of 
so  great  a  man  as  Sir  Water  Raleigh,  in  order  to  find  an 
apology  and  some  sort  of  justification  for  the  contemptible 
meanness  and  injustice  of  James  I.  His  skepticism  some- 
times prevents  him  from  seeing  with  an  unprejudiced  eye 
all  those  influences  which  religion  has  brought  to  bear  in 
shaping  the  course  of  public  events ;  and  yet  he  weighs  the 
views  of  conflicting  sects  and  contending  parties  with  a 
wise  and  an  even  hand. 

In  spite  of  all  its  faults — and  these  are  many — Hume's 
History  possesses  so  many  admirable  characteristics  that  it 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  clas- 
sics. These  characteristics  are  an  ease  and  vivacity  of  nar- 
ration scarcely  equaled  in  any  other  historical  work;  a 
dignity  of  style  and  a  philosophic  elevation  of  tone  harmo- 
nizing agreeably  with  the  character  of  the  subjects  which 
he  treats ;  and  a  certain  picturesqueness  and  dramatic  force 
which  beautify  and  enliven  his  descriptions  and  narrations. 
Hume's  History,  says  a  critic,  "  differs  as  widely  from  the 
previous  annals  and  compilations  as  a  finished  portrait  by 
Reynolds  differs  from  the  rude  draughts  of  a  country  artist. 
The  latter  may  be  the  more  faithful  external  likeness,  but 
is  wanting  in  all  that  gives  grace  and  sentiment,  sweetness 
or  loftiness,  to  the  general  composition." 

Macaulay's  History  of  England,  published  1849-58,  was 
intended  to  be,  in  one  sense  at  least,  a  continuation  of 
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Hume's  work,  beginning  with  the  Revohition  of  1688, 
and  extending  down  to  our  own  times.  But  the  plan  was 
too  vast,  and  the  undertaking  was  never  completed.  The 
five  volumes  which  have  been  published  bring  us  only  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  covering  a  period 
of  about  fifteen  years.  Macaulay,  in  an  Essay  on  Historyy 
published  in  1828,  had  expressed  his  regret  that,  although 
historical  essays  and  historical  romances  were  by  no  means 
rare,  there  were  no  good  histories  in  existence.  A  perfect 
history,  he  claimed,  should  be  a  compound  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  of  imagination  and  reason,  as  well  as  a  record 
of  facts,  thus  impressing  general  truths  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  means  of  the  vividness,  as  well  as  the  accu- 
racy, of  the  statements. 

"  The  instruction  derived  from  history  thus  written,"  he 
concludes,  "  would  be  of  a  vivid  and  practical  character. 
It  would  be  received  by  the  imagination  as  well  as  by  the 
reason.  It  would  be  not  merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but 
branded  into  it.  Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned  which 
can  be  learned  in  no  other  manner.  As  the  history  of 
states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and  most  moment- 
ous revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like  supernatural 
inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  consequence  of 
moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on  the  mass 
of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  proceed  far 
before  their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations 
is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  politi- 
cal events.  A  narrative,  defective  in  this  respect,  is  as 
useless  as  a  medical  treatise  which  should  pass  by  all  the 
symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of  a  disease,  and 
mention  only  what  occurs  when  the  patient  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedies." 

It  was  such  an  ideal  history  as  he  has  described  in  this 
inimitable  essay  that  Macaulay  designed  his  History  of 
England  to  be.    And  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  work 
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which  has  been  very  aptly  described  as  a  series  of  beautiful 
historical  pictures  pieced  together  into  one  panorama  of 
wonderful  splendor. 

M.  Taine  thus  sums  up  his  criticisms  upon  Macaulay's 
history:  "It  bears  throughout  the  mark  of  genuine  English 
talent.  Universal,  connected,  it  embraces  all  the  facts  in 
its  vast,  undivided,  and  unbroken  woof.  Developed,  abun- 
dant, it  enlightens  obscure  facts,  and  opens  up  to  the 
most  ignorant  the  most  complicated  questions.  Interest- 
ing, varied,  it  attracts  and  preserves  the  attention.  It  has 
life,  clearness,  unity, — qualities  which  appear  to  be  wholly 
French.  It  seems  as  if  the  author  were  a  popularizer  like 
Thiers,  a  philosopher  like  Guizot,  an  artist  like  Thierry. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  is  an  orator,  and  that  after  the  fashion 
of  his  country;  but,  as  he  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
oratorical  faculties,  and  possesses  them  with  a  national  ten- 
dency and  instincts,  he  seems  to  supplement  through  them 
the  faculties  which  he  has  not.  He  is  not  genuinely  philo- 
sophical; the  mediocrity  of  his  early  chaptei*s  on  the 
ancient  history  of  England  proves  this  sufficiently ;  but 
his  force  of  reasoning,  his  habits  of  classification  and 
order,  bestow  unity  upon  his  history.  He  is  not  a  genu- 
ine artist;  when  he  draws  a  picture,  he  is  always  thinking 
of  proving  something ;  he  inserts  dissertations  in  the  most 
interesting  and  affecting  places;  he  has  neither  charm, 
lightness,  vivacity,  nor  finesse,  but  a  marvelous  memory, 
vast  knowledge,  an  ardent  political  passion,  a  great  legal 
talent  for  expounding  and  pleading  every  cause,  a  precise 
knowledge  of  precise  and  petty  facts  which  rivet  the  atten- 
tion, charm,  diversify,  animate,  and  warm  a  narrative.  He 
is  not  simply  a  popularizer;  he  is  too  ardent,  too  eager  to 
prove,  to  conquer  belief,  to  beat  down  his  foes,  to  have 
only  the  limpid  talent  of  a  man  who  explains  and 
expounds,  with  no  other  end  than  to  explain  and  ex- 
pound, which  spreads  light  throughout  and  never  spreads 
heat ;  but  he  is  so  well  provided  with  details  and  reasons, 
so  anxious  to  convince,  so  rich  in  his  expositions,  that  he 
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cannot  fail  to  be  popular.  By  this  breadth  of  knowledge, 
this  power  of  reasoning  and  passion,  he  has  produced  one 
of  the  finest  books  of  the  age,  whilst  manifesting  the 
genius  of  his  nation."* 

Among  the  numerous  other  histories  of  England,  we 
shall  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy : 

A  History  of  Eaglandf  in  three  volumes,  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (1831). 

HiMory  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (1834). 

Concerning  the  latter  work,  Macaulay,  writing  in  1835, 
says:  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  frag- 
ment decidedly  the  best  history  now  extant  of  the  reign 
of  James  II.  It  contains  much  new  and  curious  informa- 
tion, of  which  excellent  use  has  been  made.  ...  We 
find  in  it  the  diligence,  the  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  of 
Hallam,  united  to  the  vivacity  and  the  coloring  of  Southey. 
A  history  of  England,  written  throughout  in  this  manner, 
would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  language.  It 
would  be  more  in  request  at  the  circulating  libraries  than 
the  last  novel." 

Sharon  Turner  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  a  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  a 
continuation  of  the  latter  work  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  whole  series  is  contained  in 
twelve  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1829. 
Turner's  fame  as  an  author  rests  chiefly  upon  his  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  His  other  works  are  decidedly  inferior 
in  merit,  the  style  being  much  marred  by  a  labored  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  imitate  the  pompous  dicftiou 
of  Gibbon. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Tiroes  to  1688,  by 
John  Lingard  (1819-49),  is  the  story  of  English  history 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  work  is  well 
written,  and  is  noted  for  the  freshness  of  its  narrative  and 

♦  Taine :  HtUory  ^f  EngVitK  LUeraturc    Vol.  IV.,  282. 
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a  certain  stamp  of  originality  not  commonly  found  in  such 
works.  But,  like  Hume,  the  author  has  occasionally  per- 
mitted his  views  concerning  religious  matters  to  warp  his 
judgment  and  to  pervert  the  fidelity  of  his  history. 

A  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death 
of  Elizabeth,  by  James  Anthony  Froude  (1856-70). 

A  Popular  History  of  England,  by  Charles  Knight.  (8  vols., 
1856). 

Tlie  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Edward  A.  Free- 
man.   (4  vols.,  1866-76). 

A  History  of  the  English  People,  by  John  Richard  Green. 
(4  vols.,  1877-80). 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  William  E.  H.  Lecky 
(1878). 

These  are  the  chief  works  relating  to  English  history. 
A  mere  enumeration  of  all  the  works  belonging  to  this 
branch  of  our  literature  would  far  exceed  the  space  allotted 
for  our  subject,  and  would  manifestly  be  out  of  place  here. 
We  return  now  to  the  literature  of  the  last  century  and  to 
the  subject  of  general  history. 

William  Robertson  'was  a  contemporary  of  the  historian 
Hume,  and,  like  him,  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was,  by  pro- 
fession, a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  elected  principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1762.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  great  works, — the  History  of  Scotland;  the 
History  of  the  Reign  of  CliarUs  F.;  and  the  History  of  tlie 
Discovery  of  America. 

These  were  published,  respectively,  in  1759,  1769,  and 
1777.  The  first  relates  to  that  period  of  Scottish  history 
embraced  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James  VI.  (1543  to 
1603).  The  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work  and  the  chief  attraction  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  calm  impartiality  with  which  the  author 
speaks  of  the  many  points  of  controversy  in  the  history 
of  that  unfortunate  queen  exhibits  at  once  his  most 
striking  characteristics  as  afi  historian, — patient,  pains- 
taking research,  sound  judgment,  and  opinions  unbiased 
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by  sectarian  prejudices.  "  This,"  says  an  intelligent  critic, 
"is  the  work  most  honorable  to  Robertson's  genius;  for 
in  the  other  two  the  grandeur  and  dramatic  interest  of 
the  subject  were  such  that,  in  the  hands  even  of  an  infe- 
rior author,  the  reader's  curiosity  could  not  but  be  excited 
and  gratified." 

His  Discovery  of  America,  although  superseded  by  works 
embodying  the  results  of  later  and  more  extensive  re- 
searches, may  yet  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  His 
materials  are  so  well  arranged,  his  narrative  is  so  pleasantly 
related,  his  reflections  are  so  well  brought  in,  his  judgments 
are  so  carefully  founded,  that  the  reader  is  at  once  instructed 
and  delighted.  His  History  of  Charles  V.  is  now  more  gener- 
ally read  than  either  of  the  preceding  works,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  inaccuracies  of  statement,  is  replete  with 
valuable  information,  the  result  of  much  study  and  pains- 
taking research.  The  first  volume,  which  describes  the 
state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  probably  the  best  part  of 
the  work.  The  style  of  Robertson  is  heavy,  dignified,  and 
uniform,  with  but  little  vivacity,  and  yet  perspicuous, 
sometimes  even  eloquent. 

Mr.  Gifford  draws  the  following  parallel  between  Hume 
and  Robertson :  "  Hume,  the  most  contracted  in  his  sub- 
ject, is  the  most  finished  in  execution;  the  nameless, 
numberless  graces  of  his  style;  the  apparent  absence  of 
elaboration,  yet  the  real  eflFect  produced  by  efforts  the  most 
elaborate;  the  simplicity  of  his  sentences,  the  perspicuity 
of  his  ideas,  the  purity  of  his  expression,  entitle  him  to 
the  name  and  to  the  praises  of  another  Xenophon.  Rob- 
ertson never  attained  to  the  same  graceful  ease  or  the  same 
unbounded  variety  of  expression.  With  a  fine  ear  and 
exact  judgment  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and 
with  absence  of  Scotticisms,  truly  wonderful  in  one  who 
had  never  ceased  to  converse  with  Scotsmen,  there  is,  in 
.  the  sentences  of  this  historian,  something  resembling  the 
pace  of  an  animal  disciplined,  by  assiduous  practice,  to 
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the  curb,  and  never  moving  but  in  conformity  to  the  rules 
of  the  manige.  The  taste  of  Hume  was  Greek — Attic 
Greek :  he  had,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages 
would  permit,  collected  the  very  juice  and  flavor  of  their 
style,  and  transfused  it  into  his  own.  Robertson,  we  sus- 
pect, though  a  good,  was  never  a  profound  scholar ;  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  education,  and  his  early  engage- 
ment in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  had  little  leisure 
to  be  learned.  Both,  in  their  several  ways,  were  men  of 
the  world ;  but  Hump,  polished  by  long  intercourse  with 
the  best  society  in  France,  as  well  as  in  his  own  countr}-, 
transferred  some  portion  of  easy  high-breeding  from  his 
manners  to  his  writings;  while  his  friend,  though  no  man 
was  ever  more  completely  emancipated  from  the  bigotry 
of  a  Scots  minister,  or  from  the  pedantry  of  the  head  of  a 
college,  in  his  intercouse  with  the  great,  did  not  catch  that 
last  grace  and  polish  which  intercourse  without  equality 
will  never  produce,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  mere  mvans 
rarely  acquire  from  society  more  liberal  or  more  dignified 
than  what  is  found  in  their  own  rank." 

Edward  Gibbon,  as  an  historian,  ranks  higher  than 
cither  Hume  or  Robertson.  His  History  oj  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  the 
greatest  literary  production  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
also  as  the  ablest  and  most  famous  historical  work  in  the 
English  language.  The  idea  of  this  history  was  suggested 
to  Gibbon  while  on  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1764.  "  It  was  at 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  as  I  sat  musing 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to 
my  mind."  Returning  to  England  the  following  year,  he 
devoted  himself  to  various  literary  schemes,  chief  among 
which  was  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  contem- 
plated work.  The  first  volume  did  not  appear  until  1775, 
eleven  years  after  the  conception  of  its  plan.  It  was  pub- 
lished with  many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  its  author ;  and 
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SO  little  assurance  was  felt  of  its  success  that  only  one 
thousand  copies  were  printed.  But  it  met  with  such  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  the  reading  public  that  a  sec- 
ond and  even  a  third  edition  scarcely  sufficed  to  meet  the 
demand.  Not  only  was  the  work  read  and  admired  by 
scholars  and  literary  men,  it  met  with  the  applause  also  of 
the  fashionable  world.  Encouraged  by  his  unlooked-for 
success,  Gibbon  now  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  undertaking.  The  remaining  volumes,  as 
they  successively  appeared,  were  received  with  the  same 
enthusiastic  admiration  that  had  greeted  the  first,  and  the 
great  work  was  finished  in  1788. 

The  period  of  time  embraced  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  extends  from  a.d.  180  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  It  includes  not  only  an 
account  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  but 
also  of  the  reorganization  of  the  European  nations,  the 
establishment  of  Mohammedanism,  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institutions 
of  feudalism  and  chivalry, — in  short,  a  complete  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  and  of  those  great  political, 
religious,  and  social  changes  which  occurred  during  that 
period  of  transition  which  marks  the  death  of  the  old  order 
of  paganism  and  the  birth  of  the  new  Christian  world. 
The  historian,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  writing  of  Gibbon, says: 
"  That  he  should  ever  be  displaced  seems  impossible.  That 
wonderful  man  monopolized,  so  to  speak,  the  historical 
genius  and  the  historical  learning  of  a  whole  generation, 
and  left  little,  indeed,  of  either  for  his  contemporaries.  He 
remains  the  one  historian  of  the  eighteenth  century  whom 
modern  research  has  neither  set  aside  nor  threatened  to  set 
aside.  We  may  correct  and  improve  from  the  stores  which 
have  been  opened  since  Gibbon's  time ;  we  may  write  again 
large  parts  of  his  story  from  other  and  often  truer  and 
more  wholesome  points  of  view ;  but  the  work  of  Gibbon  as 
a  whole,  as  the  encyclopedic  history  of  thirteen  hundred 
years,  as  the  grandest  of  historical  designs,  carried  out  alike 
7 
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with  wonderful  power  and  with  wonderful  accuracy,  must 
ever  keep  its  place.  Whatever  else  is'  read,  Gibbon  must 
be  read  too." 

The  style  of  Gibbon  is  characterized  by  a  loftiness  of 
manner  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  mere  pomposity. 
He  often  sacrifices  perspicuity  to  elegance  of  diction ;  and, 
in  his  search  for  high-sounding  terms  and  well-turned 
phrases,  he  sometimes  loses  sight  of  the  plain  facts  involved 
in  his  narrative.  Says  Person:  "Though  his  style  is  in 
general  correct  and  elegant,  he  sometimes  draws  out  the 
thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
In  endeavoring  to  avoid  vulgar  terms  he  too  frequently 
dignifies  trifles,  and  clothes  common  thoughts  in  a  splendid 
dress  that  would  be  rich  enough  for  the  noblest  ideas.  In 
short,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Prig 
the  auctioneer,  whose  manner  was  so  inimitably  fine  that 
he  had  as  much  to  say  on  a  ribbon  as  on  a  '  Raphael.' " 
Gibbon's  style,  notwithstanding,  possesses  many  very  excel- 
lent qualities.  The  reader  is  constantly  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  his  brilliant  descriptions  and  his  mtisterly  sketches 
of  character.  Such  is  the  dignity  with  which  every  portion 
of  his  work  is  invested,  that  every  thought  of  triviality  and 
weakness  is  banished.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  in- 
cidents which  he  narrates,  and  makes  us  feel  that  confi- 
dence in  his  recitals  that  we  would  accord  to  those  of  an  eye- 
witness. But,  after  all,  he  seldom  inspires  enthusiasm  or 
appeals  effectually  to  our  finer  feelings.  His  thoughts  are 
rather  sensual  than  spiritual ;  he  delights  rather  in  the 
shows  of  things  than  in  true  worth  of  character  and  the 
beauty  of  virtue.  "  The  tragedy  of  human  life,"  saj's  Prof. 
Morison,  "never  seems  to  touch  him;  no  glimpse  of  the 
infimte  ever  calms  and  raises  the  reader  of  his  pages.  Like 
nearly  all  the  men  of  his  day,  he  was  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact."  Like  Hume, 
Gibbon  allowed  his  skeptical  opinions  to  color  and  distort 
many  portions  of  his  narrative.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  account  which  he  gives,  in  the  concluding  chapters  of 
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his  first  volume,  of  the  character  and  acts  of  the  early 
Christians.  He  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  foes  of  the  Christian  religion — more  dangerous 
because  his  attacks  are  not  made  openly,  but  indirectly  and 
in  disguise.  And  yet  the  charge  of  willful  misrepresenta^ 
tion  can  scarcely  be  maintained  against  Gibbon.  "  In  two 
memorable  chapters,"  says  a  critic  already  quoted,  '*  he  has 
allowed  his  prejudices  to  mar  his  work  as  an  historian. 
But  two  chapters  out  of  seventy-one  constitute  a  small 
proportion.  In  the  remainder  of  his  work  he  is  as  free 
from  bias  and  unfairness  as  human  frailty  can  well  allow. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  such  a  marvel  of  knowledge,  at  once 
wide  and  minute,  that  even  now,  after  numbers  of  laborers 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  with  only  special  objects 
in  view,  small  segments  of  the  great  circle  which  Gibbon 
fills  alone,  his  word  is  still  one  of  the  weightiest  that  can 
be  quoted.  Modern  research  has  unquestionably  opened 
out  points  of  view  to  which  he  did  not  attain.  But  when 
it  comes  to  close  investigation  of  any  particular  question, 
we  rarely  fail  to  find  that  he  has  seen  it,  dropped  some 
pregnant  hint  about  it  more  valuable  than  the  disserta- 
tions of  other  men." 

In  taking  leave  of  the  great  historians  of  the  last  century 
we  quote  the  following  from  M.  Taine :  "  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  Gibbon  were  almost  French  in  their  taste,  language, 
education,  conception  of  man.  They  relate  like  men  of  the 
world,  cultivated  and  well-informed,  with  charm  and  clear- 
ness, in  a  polished,  rhythmic,  sustained  style.  They 
show  a  liberal  spirit,  an  unvaried  moderation,  an  impar- 
tial reason.  They  banish  from  history  all  coarseness  and 
tediousnesB.  They  write  without  fanaticism  or  prejudice. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  attenuate  human  nature; 
comprehend  neither  barbarism  nor  loftiness ;  paint  revolu- 
tions and  passions  as  people  might  do  who  had  seen  nothing 
but  decked  drawing-rooms  and  dusted  libraries;  they  judge 
enthusiasts  with  the  coldness  of  chaplains  or  the  smile 
of  a  skeptic.    They  blot  out  the  salient  features  which 
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distinguish  human  physiognomies;  they  cover  all  the  harsh 
points  of  truth  with  a  brilliant  and  uniform  varnish." 

William  Mitford*s  History  of  Greece  (published  1784- 
1818)  is  noticeable  as  having  at  one  time  attained  to  such 
popularity  as  to  be  lu)norably  mentioned  alongside  of  Gib- 
bon's Rome,  Its  vast  inferiority  to  that  masterpiece,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
long  been  superseded  by  later  and  more  meritorious  works. 
The  historical  value  of  Mitford's  Greece  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  author's  manifest  prejudices  in  favor  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions into  which  such  prejudices  often  lead  him.  He  never 
tires  of  extolling  the  admirable  qualities  of  kings  or  of 
apologizing  for  their  apparent  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings; while  his  entire  energies  are  sometimes  directed 
towards  showing  the  objectionable  features  of  republican 
institutions  and  what  he  calls  ''the  inherent  weakness  and 
indelible  barbarism  of  democratic  forms  of  government." 
Lord  Byron  said  of  him :  ''  His  great  pleasure  consists  in 
praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spelling  oddly,  and 
writing  quaintly.  His  virtues  are  learning,  labor,  research, 
wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call  the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer 
because  they  make  him  write  in  earnest."  Macaulay  says : 
''The  principal  characteristic  of  Mitford,  the  origin  of  his 
excellencies  and  defects,  is  a  love  of  singularity.  He  has 
no  notion  of  going  with  the  multitude  to  do  either  good  or 
evil.  An.  exploded  opinion  or  an  unpopular  person  has 
an  irresistible  charm  for  him.  The  same  perverseness  may 
be  traced  in  his  diction.  His  style  would  never  have  been 
elegant ;  but  it  might  at  least  have  been  manly  and  per- 
spicuous ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  elaborate  care  could 
have  made  it  as  bad  as  it  is.  It  is  distinguished  by  harsh 
phrases,  strange  collocations,  occasional  solecisms,  frequent 
obscurity,  and  above  all,  by  a  peculiar  oddity  which  can 
no  more  be  described  than  it  can  bo  overlooked." 

A  work  which  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of 
Mitfonl's  history  is  The  History  of  Greece^  by  George  Grote, 
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(1846-1856).  On  account  of  its  many  qualities  of  excel- 
lence this  work  will  doubtless  long  be  considered  as  the 
best  Greek  history  ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  One 
of  Mr.  Grote's  leading  characteristics  is  accuracy.  The 
natural  features  and  scenery  of  Greece,  the  stirring  events 
of  war,  the  no  less  important  occurrences  of  peace, — all  are 
described  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  truth  and 
exactness.  He  throws  new  light  upon  the  study  of  early 
Greece  and  opens  the  way  for  a  better  and  broader 
understanding  of  Greek  mythology.  He  devotes  much 
attention  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
the  earnestness  of  his  philosophical  speculations  he  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  ordinary  reader's  capacity  for 
abstruse  reasoning.  His  style,  although  occasionally  dry, 
and  unattractive,  is  on  the  whole  bold  and  strong  and  is 
free  from  the  affectation  and  the  meretricious  ornaments 
which  mar  the  writings  of  many  other  historians.  "  To 
estimate  Grote's  great  work  the  greatest  philosophical  prob- 
lems and  the  deepest  religious  questions  must  be  discussed; 
on  almost  every  one  of  them  he  has  expressly  given  his 
opinion,  or  not  obscurely  hinted  it.  But  we  cannot  deal  with 
these  great  subjects  now.  Gibbon  said  he  was  sustained  by 
the  hope  that  *a  hundred  years  hence  I  might  still  continue 
to  be  abused.'  Abuse  is  not  the  word  for  Mr.  Grote,  but  a 
hundred  years  hence  his  writings  will  still  continue  to  be 
the  ground  of  controversy  and  the  basis  of  discussion.  The 
scholarship  and  the  mode  of  teaching  grave  history  in  our 
time  will  be  judged  of  hereafter  by  the  History  of  Greece 
more  than  by  any  other  work.  '  Those  who  go  down  to 
posterity,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  both  wittily  and  wisely,  'are 
about  as  rare  as  planets,'  and  Mr.  Grote  will  be  one  of  the 
few  in  this  generation."* 

Another  history  of  Greece,  which  for  a  time  shared  the 
popularity  of  Grote's,  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Connop 
Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    This  work  is  contained 

*  The  Spectator,  1871. 
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in  eight  volumes,  and  was  published  between  the  years 
1845  and  1852.  It  is  much  better  known  in  England  than 
in  America.  An  eminent  German  writer,  speaking  of  Grote 
and  Thirlwall,  says:  "  Within  the  l€ist  fifty  years  more  has 
been  done  by  both  English  and  foreign  scholars  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  Greece  than  at  any  former  period  since  the 
revival  of  learning ;  and  the  results  of  all  these  labors  are 
two  English  works  on  the  history  of  Greece  such  as  no 
other  nation  can  boast  of." 

Henry  Hallam  occupies  and  will  ever  continue  to  occupy 
a  most  honorable  place  among  English  historians.  His 
first  work,  published  in  1818,  is  entitled  A  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Although  covering  nearly 
the  same  period  as  that  included  by  Gibbon  in  his  Decline 
and  Fall,  this  work  differs  very  widely  from  that  history 
in  its  scope  and  aims.  It  is  rather  a  dissertation  than  a 
narrative,  and  hence,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface, 
necessarily  precludes  that  "  circumstantial  delineation  of 
events  and  of  characters  upon  which  the  beauty  as  well  as 
the  usefulness  of  a  regular  history  so  mainly  depends." 

Ha  Ham's  second  work,  The  Oonstitutvytud  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VH.  to  the  D^h  of  Geoi-ge 
//.,  comprises  two  volumes,  and  was  published  in  1827. 
Macaulay  describes  this  work  as  being  eminently  judicial, 
— summing  up  with  a  steady  impartiality,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exag- 
gerating nothing.  The  impartiality  with  which  Hallam 
deals  with  all  classes  of  controverted  subjects  is  not  only 
admirable  but  truly  wonderful.  No  writer  has  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  the  disinterested  search  after  tnith.  His 
third  work.  An  Introduction  to  the  Liierature  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  was  completed 
in  1838.  It  is  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  student  of  general  literature.  The  immerous 
extracts  which  we  quote  from  time  to  time  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  style  and  scope  of  this  work. 
Hallam's  literary  judgments,  it  will  be  found,  are  distin- 
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guished  for  their  candor  and  correctness,  and  they  are 
usually  expressed  in  a  manner  at  once  perspicuous  and 
concise. 

Very  different  as  a  historian  from  Macaulay  and  Hallam, 
|but  inferior  to  neither  of  them,  nor  indeed  to  any  other 
'English  prose- writer,  is  Thomas  Carlyle.  His  principal 
works  are  the  History  of  the  French  RevoltUion ;  Oliver  Orom- 
ueWs  Letters  and  Speeches;  and  the  Life  of  Friedrich  IL  of 
Prussia.  The  first  work  (published  in  1837)  is  less  a  his- 
tory than  a  series  of  word -pictures,  and  the  reader  who 
has  not  already  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  French  Revolution  will  fail  to  appreciate  or  even,  at 
times,  to  understand  Carlyle's  intensely  poetical  descrip- 
tions. "He  sees  history,  as  it  were,"  says  Lowell,  "by 
flashes  of  lightning.  A  single  scene,  whether  a  landscape 
or  an  interior,  a  single  figure  or  a  wild  mob  of  men,  what- 
ever may  be  snatched  by  the  eye  in  that  instant  of  intense 
illumination,  is  minutely  photographed  upon  the  memory. 
Every  tree  and  stone,  almost  every  blade ;  every  article  of 
furniture  in  a  room;  the  attitude  or  expression,  nay,  the 
very  buttons  and  shoe-ties  of  a  principal  figure;  the 
gestures  of  momentary  passion  in  a  wild  throng, — every- 
thing leaps  into  vision  under  that  sudden  glare  with  a 
painful  distinctness  that  leaves  the  retina  quivering.  The 
intervals  are  absolute  darkness.  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  isolated  spot  where  we  happen  to  be 
when  the  flash  comes,  as  if  by  actual  eye-sight,  but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  comprehensive  view.  No  other  writer 
compares  with  him  for  vividness." 

And  concerning  Carlyle's  work  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  an 
English  historian  speaks  thus :  "  Carlyle  has  taught  us  how 
to  appreciate  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  sons, — war- 
rior, statesman,  patriot,  and  yet  king-killer.  He  has  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  that  two  centuries  had  accumulated 
round  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  has  raised  for  him  a 
monument  that  will  endure  when  some  of  the  marble  shall 
have  perished  amongst  which  his  statue  has  no  place. 
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Partisan  as  Mr.  Carlyle  is,  he  is  not  the  partisan  of  party. 
His  reverence  is  for  the  individual.  He  bows  before  intel- 
lectual power,  of  which  it  is  the  nature  generally  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  fortune ;  and  thus  by  some  he  is  held  in 
his  hero-worship  to  be  the  idolater  of  success  rather  than 
virtue.  Unquestionably  his  contempt  for  the  weak  is 
somewhat  too  decided  for  those  who  halt  between  two 
opinions — ^for  those  who  compromise  the  right  with  the 
expedient.  With  a  style  which  is  well  suited  to  the 
original  character  of  his  mind  in  its  forcible  quaintness 
and  occasional  rudeness,  there  is  no  writer  of  narrative 
who  has  a  greater  command  of  that  descriptive  power 
which  combines  the  rush  of  the  poet  with  the  minuteness 
of  the  naturalist — the  hawk's  swoop  with  the  hawk's 
vision."  * 

M.  Taine  thus  happily  characterizes  Carlyle's  historical 
methods:  "He  takes  everything  in  a  contrary  meaning, 
does  violence  to  everything,  to  expressions  as  well  as  to 
things.  With  him  paradoxes  are  set  down  for  principles ; 
common  sense  takes  the  form  of  absurdity.  We  are,  as  it 
were,  carried  into  an  unknown  world,  whose  inhabitants 
walk  head  downwards,  feet  in  the  air,  dressed  in  motley,  as 
great  lords  and  maniacs,  with  contortions,  jerks,  and  cries ; 
we  are  grievously  stunned  by  these  extravagant  and  dis- 
cordant sounds;  we  want  to  stop  our  ears;  wo  have  a 
headache;  we  are  obliged  to  decipher  a  new  language. 
We  see  upon  the  table  volumes  which  ought  to  be  as  clear 
as  possible — The  History  of  the  Preach  Revolution^  for  in- 
stance, and  there  we  read  these  headings  to  the  chapters : 
'  Realized  Ideals — Viaticum — Astraea  Redux — Petition  in 
Hieroglyphs — Windbags — Mercury  de  Brez6 — Broglie  the 
War-God.'  We  ask  ourselves  what  connection  there  can 
be  between  these  riddles  and  such  simple  events  as  we  all 
know.  We  then  perceive  that  Carlyle  always  speaks  in 
riddles.    'Logic-choppers'  is   the  name  he  gives  to  the 

*  Charles  Knight:  History  of  England^  VIIL,  472. 
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analysts  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  '  beaver  science'  is  his 
word  for  the  catalogues  and  classifications  of  our  modern 
men  of  science;  'transcendental  moonshine'  signifies  the 
philosophical  and  sentimental  dreams  imported  from  Ger- 
many. The  religion  of  the  *  rotary  calabash'  means  ex- 
ternal and  mechanical  religion.  He  cannot  be  contented 
with  a  simple  expression;  he  employs  figures  at  every 
step;  he  embodies  all  his  ideas;  he  must  touch  forms.* 
.  .  .  Wherever  he  penetrates  with  his  lamp  he  carries  a 
light  not  known  before.  He  pierces  mountains  of  paper 
erudition  and  enters  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Everywhere 
he  goes  beyond  political  and  conventional  history.  He 
divines  characters,  comprehends  the  spirit  of  distinguished 
ages,  feels  better  than  any  Englishman,  better  than  Macau- 
lay  himself,  the  great  revolutions  of  the  soul.  He  is 
almost  German  in  his  power  of  imagination,  his  antiqua- 
rian perspicuity,  his  broad  general  views,  and  yet  he  is  no 
dealer  in  guesses.  The  national  common  sense  and  the 
energetic  craving  for  profound  belief  retain  him  on  the 
limits  of  supposition ;  when  he  does  guess,  he  gives  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  He  has  no  taste  for  hazardous  history. 
He  rejects  hearsay  and  legends ;  he  accepts  only  par- 
tially, and  under  reserve,  the  Germanic  etymologies  and 
hypotheses.  He  wishes  to  draw  from  history  a  positive 
and  active  law  for  himself  and  for  us.  He  expels  and 
tears  away  from  it  all  the  doubtful  and  agreeable  addi- 
tions which  scientific  curiosity  and  romantic  imagination 

accumulate."  t 

Many  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  histori- 
cal literature  of  the  English  language  are  the  work  of 
American  writers.  It  has  been  asserted  that  American 
readers  usually  prefer  the  histories  of  foreign  countries  to 
those  of  their  own;  and  Mr.  Lowell  affirms  that  for  one 
person  who  studies  American  history  there  are  fifty  who 

*  Taine :  History  of  English  Literature,  IV.,  285. 
t  History  of  English  Literature^  IV.,  304. 
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are  devoted  to  the  study  of  European  history,  ancient  or 
modern.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  most  of  our  great 
writers  have  shown  a  commendable  taste  in  choosing  for 
their  themes  subjects  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  our 
own  country.  Our  most  eminent  historians,  Bancroft, 
Prescott,  Parkman,  Irving,  Hildreth,  Greeley,  all  have 
written  upon  subjects  of  American  interest.  Motley  alone 
has  found  his  inspiration  upon  foreign  soil  and  among 
subjects  having  no  direct  relationship  to  our  own  people 
and  country. 

George  Bancroft  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  American  historians.  The  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  1834; 
the  twelfth,  which  narrates  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  was  published  in  1882.  This  work 
is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  national  work,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  defects,  is  worthy  of  the  praise  and  admira- 
tion not  only  of  Americans,  but  of  all  English-speaking 
people.  Bancroft's  style,  although  sometimes  dry,  is  fre- 
quently picturesque,  and  now  and  then  rises  into  real 
eloquence.  He  is  straightforward,  perspicuous,  vigorous ; 
yet  he  has  neither  the  flowing  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  nor 
the  erudite  exactness  of  Hallam,  nor  the  vivid  imagery  of 
Carlyle.  He  is  not  wanting  in  patriotism,  yet  the  value 
of  his  work  is  seriously  lessened  by  reason  of  his  undis- 
guised partisanism.  And  this  partisanism,  like  the  skepti- 
cism of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  is  too  often  permitted  to  influ- 
ence his  judgment,  to  color  his  statements,  and  to  mar  his 
portraitures.  But  this  defect,  like  the  defects  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  older  historians,  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  the  work  or  seriously  to  detract  from  its 
literary  value  and  interest  It  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of 
historical  facts,  but  it  is  a  masterly  attempt  at  tracing  the 
progress"  of  a  nation  towards  the  acquisition  of  civil 
liberty.  In  the  development  of  this  plan  the  author  has 
employed  with  admirable  skill  not  only  narration  and 
description,  but  arguments,  suggestions,  and  philosophical 
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reasoning.  And  it  is  rather  as  a  philosopher  than  as  an 
artist  or  story-teller  that  he  succeeds  best. 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Richard  Hildreth,  is 
another  standard  work.  It  was  published  between  the 
years  1849  and  1856,  and  includes  that  period  of  our 
country's  history  extending  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  end  of  Monroe's  administration.  Its  real  literary 
merit  is  small.  It  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of 
facts  as  they  were  understood  by  its  author,  devoid  of  all 
attempts  at  rhetorical  finish  or  philosophical  digression. 
The  partisanism  of  Hildreth  is  even  more  marked  than 
that  of  Bancroft;  in  narrating  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 
and  the  prejudices  of  factions  he  is  too  prone  to  hide  the 
faults  of  his  friends  and  to  parade  those  of  his  enemies. 
His  history  will  be  found  valuable  mainly  as  a  work  of 
reference. 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  are  two  works  by  Horace  Greeley, 
entitled,  respectively,  The  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery 
Extension  (1856)  and  The  American  Conflict  (1865),  and  a 
very  extensive  and  thoughtful  work  by  Vice-President 
Henry  Wilson,  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave- 
Power  in  America  (187G).  These  are  all  written  from  an 
anti-slavery  standpoint,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reflect 
the  progressive  and  partisan  views  of  their  authors.  The 
most  important  work  from  the  opposite  party  is  that  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late 
War  between  the  States:  its  Causes,  Character,  Conduct,  and 
BesuUs  (1870).  John  AV.  Draper's  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War  (1870)  is  the  most  impartial  work  so  far  written 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  and  its  final  results. 

The  Field'Book  of  the  Revolution,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
who  visited  the  battle-fields  and  other  places  made  famous 
by  that  war,  and  illustrated  with  both  pen  and  pencil  every 
important  scene  and  locality,  is  an  interesting  and  highly 
valuable  work.  Its  worth  depends  not  so  much  upon  any 
merit  of  a  purely  literary  character  as  upon  the  great 
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number  of  facts  and  incidents  which  the  author  has 
preserved  from  oblivion  and  here  presented  in  an  attract- 
ive manner.  The  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  is  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  of 
true  literary  excellence.  "  It  abounds,"  says  a  late  critic, 
"  in  scenes  of  generous  valor  and  rare  excitement,  recounted 
with  the  tact  and  spirit  which  the  author's  taste  and  prac- 
tice so  admirably  fitted  him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  theme. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  naval  warfare  are  picturesque 
and  thrilling  in  the  highest  degree.  The  work,  too,  is  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment  and  national  pride. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  histories,  both  in 
regard  to  subject  and  style,  yet  produced  in  America." 

Francis  Parkman's  works  relating  to  the  French  regime 
in  America  rank  among  our  most  trustworthy  and  delight- 
ful histories.  They  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  accu- 
racy, the  extent  and  value  of  their  information,  and  their 
graceful  style.  The  volumes  in  their  order  of  publication 
are  as  follows:  The  Conspiracy  of  PorUiac  (1851);  The 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  (1865);  Th>e  Jesuits 
in  North  America  (1867);  The  Discovery  of  the  Greai  West 
(1869);  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  (1874);  Frontenac, 
or  New  France  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (1876). 

Next  to  George  Bancroft,  if  not  superior  to  him,  as  an 
historian,  is  William  H.  Prescott.  The  subjects  upon  which 
he  has  written,  although  not  referring  directly  to  United 
States  historj',  are,  nevertheless,  of  special  interest  to 
Americans,  since  they  relate  to  the  early  history  of  other 
portions  of  the  great  Western  continent.  No  other  author 
has  been  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  themes;  for  his 
subjects  are  not  only  replete  with  romantic  interest,  but 
they  include  also  the  recital  of  events  which  have  been  of 
vital  importance  in  shaping  and  determining  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind.  His  first  work  was  The  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  (1837).  It  met 
with  a  success  so  complete  and  gratifying  that  the  author 
proceeded  diligently  in  the  preparation  of  other  works  of 
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a  similar  character,  and  in  1843  published  The  HiBiory  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in  three  large  volumes.  The  History 
of  the  0)nquest  of  Peru  appeared  in  1847,  and  The  Hidory  of 
the  Reign  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain  in  1855-58.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  these  works  Mr.  Prescott  was  opposed  by  many 
and  serious  diflBculties,  which,  however,  were  partially 
compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary  opportunities  which 
were  afforded  him  for  the  acquisition  of  materials.  Through 
the  assistance  of  our  minister  at  Madrid,  Alexander  II. 
Everett,  an  immense  number  of  manuscripts  and  public 
documents  were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  his  eye-sight 
being  very  imperfect,  threatening  blindness  in  fact,  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  most  laborious  process  in  order 
to  acquire  the  necessary  information  from  this  mass  of 
materials.  Each  document  was  read  to  him  by  an  at- 
tendant, and  notes  were  made  from  them  at  his  dictation. 
Then  these  notes  were  repeated  to  him  until  the  whole 
subject,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  took  definite  shape 
and  arrangement  in  his  mind.  Finally  the  narrative  was 
clothed  in  his  own  language  and  committed  to  paper. 
Prescott  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  prose-writers.  His 
style  is  easier  and  far  more  graceful  than  Bancroft's.  Ho 
is  much  more  an  artist  than  a  philosopher.  His  descrip- 
tions are  inimitably  fine;  his  narrations  are  intensely 
interesting ;  but  he  never  aspires  to  play  the  part  of  the 
moralist  or  the  public  teacher.  He  is  the  most  dramatic 
and  the  most  impartial  of  all  our  historians.  Speaking  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Tuckerman  says :  "  The  scenic 
descriptions  and  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish  leaders  and 
of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin  give  to  it  all  the  charm  of 
an  eflPective  romance.  Few  works  of  imagination  have 
more  power  to  win  the  fancy  and  touch  the  heart.  The 
insight  afforded  into  Aztec  civilization  is  another  source 
of  interest.  The  moral  qualities  of  considerate  reflection 
and  frankness  are  memorable  characteristics  of  Prescott. 
He  has  added  to  the  standard  literature  of  the  age  and  to 
the  literary  fame  of  his  country  by  his  graceful,  judicious, 
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and  attractive  labors  in  a  field  comparatively  new  and 
abounding  in  artistic  material." 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^  by  Washington  Irving 
(1828),  may  well  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Prescott's 
works,  both  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  subjects  and  by 
reason  of  their  resemblance  in  plan  and  style.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  a  history  than  a  biography.  It  is  based 
on  the  researches  of  the  Spanish  historian  Navarrete,  who 
had  collected  an  immense  mass  of  materials — letters,  pub- 
lic documents,  etc. — relating  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
"  It  is  a  highly  fortunate  circumstance,"  says  an  American 
critic, "  that  the  crude  though  invaluable  data  thus  gathered 
was  first  put  into  shape  and  adorned  with  the  elegancies 
of  polished  diction  by  an  American  writer  at  once  so 
popular  and  so  capable  as  Irving.  This  work  is  a  perma- 
nent contribution  to  English  as  well  as  American  litera- 
ture,— one  which  was  greatly  needed  and  most  appropriately 
supplied." 

John  Lothrop  Motley  is  the  only  one  of  our  great  his- 
torians who  has  chosen  to  write  upon  subjects  entirely 
foreign  to  America  and  American  interests.  His  works 
relate  to  the  history  of  Holland.  They  are :  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  (1856) ;  The  History  of  the  United  Nether^ 
lands  (1860-65) ;  and  The  Life  and  History  of  John  of  Bame- 
veldt  (1874).  As  an  artist,  Motley  excels  Bancroft;  as  a 
political  analyst,  he  is  far  superior  to  Prescott  His  style  is 
charming,  and  he  seems  to  have  combined  in  his  works  the 
most  admirable  qualities  of  those  of  his  great  predecessors. 
The  extent  of  his  researches  and  the  accurjicy  of  his  state- 
ments combined  with  their  literary  excellence  render  these 
works  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
historical  productions  in  our  language.  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  has  been  translated  into  all  the  principal 
European  languages,  and  it  is  regarded  in  Holland  as  the 
very  highest  authority  on  all  mattera  touching  the  early 
history  of  that  country. 

The  field  of  historical  writing  in  the  English  language 
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is  a  very  broad  one;  and  the  mere  mention  of  every  his- 
torical work  would  not  only  transcend  our  limits,  but  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  this  volume. 
The  student  having  now  been  introduced  to  our  greatest 
historians  and  to  tliose  works  which  represent  their  best 
thought,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  continue,  if  he  desires,  his 
studies  in  this  branch  of  literature.  We  name,  below,  a 
few  works  which  may  be  included  with  those  already 
mentioned  as  among  the  most  important  contributions  to 
this  department  of  English  literature : 

History  of  Europe  "  from  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
to  the  Accession  of  Napoleon  III.,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
(1842). 

History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninmla  and  in  the  South  of 
France  "from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814,"  by  Sir 
William  Francis  Napier  (1840). 

The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  by  Sharon  Turner  (1832). 

History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  by  Dean  Stanley  (1863). 

The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Patrick  Fraser  Ty  tier  (1840). 

The  Spanish  Conqued  of  America,  by  Arthur  Helps  (1861). 

History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Yeard  Peace  (1816- 
1846),  by  Harriet  Martineau  (1850). 

Historic  Sketches,  by  Lord  Brougham  (1843). 

Historical  Essays,  by  John  Foster  (1859). 

A  Hidory  of  the  War  in  the  Orimea,  by  Alexander  W. 
Kinglake  (1875). 

After  all,  what  are  the  qualifications  necessary  to  an 
accomplished  historian  and  to  a  perfect  history?  Macaulay 
says:  ''A  perfect  historian  must  possess  an  imagination 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narrative  affecting  and 
picturesqua  Yet  he  must  control  it  so  absolutely  as  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  materials  which  he  finds,  and  to 
refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by  additions  of  his 
own.  He  must  be  a  profound  and  ingenious  reasoner. 
Yet  he  must  possess  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain 
from  casting  his  facts  in  the  mould  of  his  hypothesis. 
Those  who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost  insuperable 
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difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that  every  writer 
should  have  failed,  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  specu- 
lative department  of  history.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  though  subject  to  considerable  qualifications 
and  exceptions,  that  history  begins  in  novel  and  ends  in 
essay."  Mr.  Prescott  says:  "Almost  as  many  qualifica- 
tions may  be  demanded  for  a  perfect  historian,  indeed  the 
Abb6  Mably  has  enumerated  as  many,  as  Cicero  stipulates 
for  a  perfect  orator.  He  must  be  strictly  impartial ;  a  lover 
of  truth  under  all  circumstances,  and  ready  to  declare  it  at 
all  hazards :  he  must  be  deeply  conversant  with  whatever 
may  bring  into  relief  the  character  of  the  people  he  is 
depicting,  not  merely  with  their  laws,  constitution,  general 
resources,  and  all  the  other  more  visible  parts  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  but  with  the  nicer  moral  and 
social  relations,  the  informing  spirit  which  gives  life  to  the 
whole,  but  escapes  the  eye  of  a  vulgar  observer.  If  he  has 
to  do  with  other  ages  and  nations,  he  must  transport  him- 
self into  them,  expatriating  himself,  as  it  were,  from  his 
own,  in  order  to  get  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the 
times  he  is  delineating.  He  must  be  conscientious  in 
his  attention  to  geography,  chronology,  etc.,  an  inaccuracy 
in  which  has  been  fatal  to  more  than  one  good  philo- 
sophical history;  and,  mixed  up  with  all  the  drier  details, 
he  must  display  the  various  powers  of  a  novelist  or  drama- 
tist, throwing  his  characters  into  suitable  lights  and  shades, 
disposing  his  scenes  so  as  to  awaken  and  maintain  an 
unflagging  interest,  and  diffusing  over  the  whole  that 
finished  style  without  which  his  work  will  only  become  a 
magazine  of  materials  for  the  more  elegant  edifices  of  sub- 
sequent writers.  He  must  be — in  short,  there  is  no  end  to 
what  a  perfect  historian  must  be  and  do.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  such  a  monster  never  did  and  never 
will  exist." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  PROSE,  INCLUDING  LETTERS  AND  DIARIES. 

Biography:  Plutarch^s  Lives — Early  Englisb  Biographies — Izaak  Wal- 
ton—Thomas  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England— Goldsmith's  Life  of 
Richard  Nash,  Esq. — Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson — ^Southey's  Life  of  Nelson — Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron 
— Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^The  Popular  Demand  for 
Biographies — Carlyle  on  Biography — Autobiographies  and  Diaries  : 
Diaries  in  the  Sixteenth  Century— King  Alfred's  "  Hand-Boc"— The 
Paston  Letters — Bulstrode  Whitelocke's  Memoirs — Pepys's  Diary — 
John  Evelyn — Richard  Baxter — The  Letters  of  Alexander  Pope — 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu — Chester- 
field's Letters  to  his  Son — Horace  Wal pole's  Letters — Diary  and 
Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay — De  Quincey's  Confessions. 

1.  Biography. — Biography  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  the  life  of  the  individual  that  history  bears  to  that  of 
the  nation  or  of  the  people  collectively;  indeed,  it  has 
been  very  aptly  remarked  that  history  is,  at  best,  but  "  the 
essence  of  innumerable  biographies,"  just  as  the  nation  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it. 
Biographical  writing  admits  of  a  variety  of  treatment  and 
of  a  diversity  of  style  much  greater  than  is  allowable  in 
history.  "  There  is,"  says  Dryden,  "  a  descent  into  minute 
circumstances  and  trivial  passages  of  life  which  are  natural 
to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity  of  the  other 
will  not  admit.  There  you  are  conducted  only  into  the 
rooms  of  state;  here  you  are  led  into  the  private  lodgings 
of  the  hero,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  private 
actions  and  conversations.  You  may  behold  a  Scipio  &nd 
a  Lselius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the  shore,  Augustus 
playing  at  bounding-stones  with  boys,  and  Agesilaus 
riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  his  children.  The  pag- 
eantry of  life  is  taken  away;  you  see  the  poor,  reasonable 
animal  as  naked  as  ever  nature  made  him,  are  made 
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acquainted  with  his  passions  and  his  follies,  and  find  the 
denii-god  a  man."* 

The  biography  of  an  individual  may  be  confined  merely 
to  what  we  may  term  the  picturesque  events  in  his  life, 
— the  incidents  of  his  childhood,  his  school-days,  his 
marriage,  his  business  relations,  his  death, — or  its  chief 
interest  may  lie  in  the  analysis  of  his  character,  the  pro- 
cess of  his  education,  his  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  his  contemporaries  and  upon  the  world  at  large. 
Some  biographies  are  simply  narratives ;  some  are  largely 
made  up  of  gossiping  chit-chat,— entertaining,  it  may  be, 
but  not  always  elevating;  some  encroach  more  or  less 
extensively  upon  the  domains  of  history  and  criticism ; 
and  some  almost  lose  their  true  character  in  the  mass  of 
philosophical  or  theological  disquisitions  with  which  they 
are  burdened.  The  best-known  and  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  biographies  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  ancients  is 
that  known  as  the  Parallel  Lives  of  Plutarch.  So  impor- 
tant has  been  the  influence  of  this  work  upon  more  than 
one  branch  of  English  literature,  that  we  shall  be  justified 
in  noticing  it  in  connection  with  the  great  biographies  of 
our  own  time  and  language.  Plutarch's  design  was  to 
write  the  biography,  first  of  a  Greek  and  then  of  a  Roman, 
and  afterwards  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  lives  and 
exploits  of  the  two — hence  the  title  ParaUd  Lives.  His 
work  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  ancient  manner  of  bio- 
graphical writing — a  manner  which  has  been  preserved  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  present  day.  The  leading  incidents 
in  a  man's  life  are  written  in  their  natural  order,  without 
any  attempt  at  analysis  of  character  or  philosophical  eluci- 
dation, and  sometimes  without  strict  attention  to  accuracy. 
"  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,"  saj'^s  Plutarch, 
"  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history;  nor  does  it  follow, 
that,  because  an  action  is  great,  it  therefore  manifests  the 
greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it,  but,  on  the  other 

*  Introduction  to  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest  betrays  a  man  more 
to  our  knowledge  of  him  than  a  battle  fought  wherein  ten 
thousand  men  were  slain,  or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course 
of  victories."*  Mr.  Disraeli  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Plutarch  in  his  Parallels  sometimes  "  displayed  more  inge- 
nuity than  truth.  He  must  often  have  racked  his  inven- 
tion to  help  out  his  parallels,  bending  together  the  most 
unconnected  events  and  the  most  distinct  feelings,  to  make 
them  similar;  and,  to  keep  his  parallels  in  two  straight 
lines,  he  probably  made  a  free  use  of  augmentatives  and 
diminutives  to  help  out  his  pair,  who  might  have  been 
equal,  and  yet  not  alike." 

The  first  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  into  English  was 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1579.  His  version  was 
made  not  from  the  Greek,  in  which  the  work  was  origi- 
nally written,  but  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Amyot,  and 
it  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact  that  Shak- 
speare  obtained  from  it  his  knowledge  of  Roman  history 
and  the  materials  for  his  tragedies  of  Coriolanus,  Jxtliiis 
Ceesaty  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  "  Indeed,"  says  Richard 
Grant  White,  "  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  such 
a  mere  dramatization  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  Ardoniiis,  that 
to  give  in  illustration  from  the  latter  all  the  passages 
which  correspond  to  scenes  and  speeches  in  the  former 
would  be  to  reprint  a  large  part  of  Plutarch's  work."  The 
best  translations  are  those  made  by  John  Langhorne  in 
1770  and  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  in  1860.  The  latter  is 
based  upon  a  version  made  by  the  poet  John  Dry  den 
about  the  year  1690. 

English  biography  may  trace  its  beginnings,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  in  various  Latin  works  written  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Transition  Periods, — in  Asser's  Life 
of  Alfred  (910?);  in  Fitzstephen's  Life  of  Thomas  it  Becket 
(1170);  and  in  numerous  lAves  of  the  Saints,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.     No  biographies  worthy  of  special  study  were 

♦Plutarch  :  Life  of  Alexander, 
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written  in  the  English  language  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Between  the  years  1640  and 
1678  Izaak  Walton,  better  known  as  the  author  of  The 
Chmplde  Angler,  published  a  series  of  biographies  relating 
to  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  Dr.  Donne,  and  others. 
These  works,  although  of  but  little  real  literary  value,  no 
doubt  exerted  an  important  influence  towards  popularizing 
this  branch  of  our  literature,  and  opened  the  way  for  fur- 
ther and  more  successful  endeavors  in  the  same  field. 
Thomas  Fuller  had  already  completed  a  work  which  is 
still  considered  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  its  kind 
in  our  language.  This  was  a  collection  of  memoranda 
and  brief  biographies  entitled  Th^  Worthies  of  England. 
It  was  not  published  until  after  its  author's  death,  in  1661. 
The  design  of  the  writer  was  to  give  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  the  most  eminent  Englishmen,  arranging  them  accord- 
ing to  the  counties  of  which  their  subjects  were  natives. 
But,  not  content  with  confining  himself  to  this  simple 
scheme,  he  has  woven  in  with  his  narratives  a  vast  amount 
of  gossip  upon  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  He 
dilates  upon  the  natural  productions  of  each  county,  upon 
its  scenery  and  the  various  objects  of  interest  scattered 
here  and  there,  its  medicinal  waters,  its  manufactures,  its 
folk-lore,  its  local  history.  His  stylets  pleasant  and  jocular, 
a  rich  vein  of  humor  running  through  and  lighting  up  the 
most  unattractive  subjects;  and  his  quaint  illustrations 
and  picturesque  comparisons  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  all 
his  descriptions.  But  his  fondness  for  jokes  and  for  enter- 
taining gossip  often  leads  him  into  inaccuracies,  if  not, 
indeed,  into  gross  errors  and  misstatements.  His  short 
sketches  of  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare  may  be 
quoted  as  among  his  happiest  efforts  at  literary  criticism. 
Of  Spenser,  he  writes : 

The  many  Chaucerisma  used  (for  I  will  not  say  affected  by  him) 
are  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  blemishes,  known  by  the  learned 
to  be  beatUies,  to  his  book,  which,  notwithstanding,  had  been  more 
saleable,  if  mor^  conformed  to  our  modern  language. 
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Of  Ben  Jonson : 

His  ports  were  not  so  ready  to  run  of  ihemsdvei  as  able  to 
answer  the  spur ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  bad 
ao  elaborate  wit^  wrought  out  by  his  own  industry.  He  would  sU 
rilefU  in  learned  company,  and  suck  in  (beMes  vdne)  thdr  several 
humors  into  bis  observation.  What  was  ore  in  others  he  was  able 
to  r^me  himself.  He  was  paramount  in  the  dramatic  part  of 
poetry,  and  taught  the  stage  an  exact  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
comedians.  His  comedies  were  above  the  Volge  (which  are  only 
tickled  with  downright  obscenity),  and  took  not  so  well  at  the 
first  stroke  as  at  the  reboundy  when  beheld  the  second  time ;  yea, 
they  will  endure  reading  so  long  as  either  ingenuity  or  learning 
are  fashionable  in  our  nation.  If  his  latter  be  not  so  spriteful 
and  vigorous  as  his  first  pieces,  all  that  are  old  will,  and  all  who 
desire  to  be  old  should,  excuse  him  therein* 

Of  Shakspeare : 

He  was  an  eminent  instance  of.  the  truth  of  that  rule,  poela  non 
fity  sed  nascUur;  one  is  not  made,  but  born  a  poet  Indeed,  his 
learning  was  but  very  little ;  so  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smooth,  even  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  so  Nature  itself  was  all  the  art 
which  was  used  upon  him.  Many  were  the  vntrcombats  betwixt 
him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great 
galleon  and  an  English  man-of-uxir.  Master  Jonson  (like  the 
former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solids  but  sloWy  in  his 
performances.  Bhakspeare,  with  an  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in 
hulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  vnih  all  tides,  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  biographies  ever  written  is 
the  Life  of  Ricliard  Nash,  Esq.,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1762). 
Kichard  Nash,  or  Beau  Nash,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
had  been,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  city  of  Bath,  its  master  of  ceremonies,  the  leader  of 
fashions,  and  the  autocrat  of  the  pleasure-seeking  world. 
A  fop  and  a  gambler,  he  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Bath  as  a  watering- 
place;  and  so  great  was  the  deference  with  which  he 
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was  regarded  in  that  city,  that  he  was  for  a  long  time 
known  as  the  "King  of  Bath."  Goldsmith's  little  biog- 
raphy is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  glimpses  which  it  affords 
of  fashionable  life  at  a  popular  watering-place  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  replete  with  amusing 
anecdotes  and  quaint  gossip  regarding  the  people  and  the 
manners  of  the  period;  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  of 
mock-heroic  gravity  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  author. 

A  far  more  important  contribution  to  this  branch  of 
literature  is  the  collection  of  short  biographies  written  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  entitled  lAves  of  the  Poets.  In  the 
year  1777  some  booksellers  of  London  waited  upon  Dr. 
Johnson  and  proposed  that  he  should  prepare  a  series  of 
biographical  and  critical  sketches  to  serve  as  prefaces  to 
the  works  of  certain  English  poets  which  they  contem- 
plated publishing.  Johnson  accepted  the  proposals  made 
to  him,  and  at  once  undertook  the  task.  Following  the 
suggestions  of  his  patrons,  the  booksellers,  he  began  his 
sketches  with  the  Life  of  Cowley^  and  followed  it  by  notices 
of  all  the  most  popular  poets  who  had  lived  between  that 
time  and  his  own.  His  original  intention  was  to  give  not 
more  than  four  or  five  pages  to  each  of  the  greatest  names, 
and  as  many  short  paragraphs  to  the  lesser  poets.  But 
when  he  began  to  write  he  found  that  plan  entirely  too 
narrow.  The  work  grew  in  his  hands.  Ideas  and 
memories,  criticisms  and  anecdotes  crowded  themselves 
upon  him,  and  almost  ere  he  was  aware  the  sketches  had 
assumed  their  present  dimensions. 

Covering,  as  it  does,  the  least  poetical  period  of  our  liter- 
ary history,  Johnson's  work  includes  but  few  really  great 
poets.  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Swift  are  the 
only  names  that  can  be  ranked  among  the  highest — and 
of  these  the  last  two  owe  their  distinction  to  achievements 
in  prose  rather  than  in  poetry.  Macaulay  says:  "The 
lAves  of  the  Poets,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson's 
works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel. 
The  remarks  on  life  and  on  human  nature  are  eminently 
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shrewd  and  profound.  The  criticisms  are  often  excellent, 
and,  even  when  grossly  and  provokingly  unjust,  well  de- 
serve to  be  studied.  For,  however  erroneous  they  may  be, 
they  are  never  silly.  They  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind 
trammeled  by  prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but 
vigorous  and  acute.  They  therefore  generally  contain  a 
portion  of  valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated 
from  the  alloy ;  and,  at  the  very  worst,  they  mean  some- 
thing, a  praise  to  which  much  of  what  is  called  criticism 
in  our  time  has  no  pretension."  And  it  is,  indeed,  for  its 
criticisms  that  Johnson's  work  is  chiefly  valuable.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  our  chapter  on 
.  Literary  Criticism. 

The  most  remarkable  biography  written  in  the  English 
language — or,  indeed,  in  any  language — is  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  by  James  Boswell,  first  published  in  1791. 
Boswell  was  a  Scotch  advocate  of  but  limited  natural  abili- 
ties, "  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  coxcomb,  weak,  vain,  push- 
ing, curious,  garrulous,"  says  Macaulay.  "He  belonged,  in 
his  corruptible  part,"  says  Carlyle, "  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
mankind ;  a  foolish,  inflated  creature,  swimming  in  an  ele- 
ment of  self-conceit :  but  in  his  incorruptible,  all  the  more 
impressive  and  indubitable  for  the  strange  lodging  it  had 
taken."  Filled  with  admiration  for  the  works  and  the 
character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  desiring  to  gratify  his  own 
vanity  and  insatiable  thirst  for  notoriety,  Boswell  attached 
himself  to  Johnson  as  a  kind  of  a  humble  hanger-on  and 
satellite.  He  diligently  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great  literary  dictator,  sought  his  society  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  took  copious  notes  of  everything 
that  he  saw  or  heard.  In  1773  he  accompanied  Johnson 
on  his  famous  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in  1785 — a  year 
after  the  doctor's  death — he  published  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  incidents  of  that  journey.  It  was  not  until 
1791  that  he  gave  to  the  world  that  wonderful  collection 
of  sketches  and  anecdotes  which  compose  his  great  master- 
piece of  biography.    "  This  work,"  says  Leslie  Stephen, 
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"  became  the  first  specimen  of  a  new  literary  type.  John- 
son himself  was  a  master  in  one  kind  of  biography :  that 
which  sets  forth  a  condensed  and  vigorous  statement  of  the 
essentials  of  a  man's  life  and  character.  Other  biographies 
had  given  excellent  memoirs  of  men  considered  in  relation 
to  the  chief  historical  currents  of  the  time.  But  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  man's  domestic  life  with  enough  pic- 
turesque detail  to  enable  us  to  see  him  through  the  eyes  of 
private  friendship  did  not  exist  in  the  language."  It  was 
such  a  portrait  that  Boswell  drew  of  his  friend  Johnson ; 
and  he  made  of  it  the  most  delightful  literary  history  ever 
yet  produced.  Not  only  was  the  work  popular  in  the  time 
of  its  author,  it  has  become  one  of  the  classics,  and  will  be 
read  when  the  works  of  the  man  whose  memory  it  perpetu- 
ates are  forgotten,  thus  more  than  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Peter  Pindar: 

"  O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whatever  thy  Dame, 
Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fiime.     •    .    . 
Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  shalt  sail, 
The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale. 
Thou,  curious  scrapmouger,  shalt  live  in  song 
When  death  has  stilled  the  rattle  of  thy  tongue. 
Even  future  babes  to  lisp  thy  name  shall  learn. 
And  Bozzy  join  with  Wood  and  Tommy  Heam, 
Who  drove  the  spiders  from  much  prose  and  rhyme 
And  snatched  old  stories  from  the  jaws  of  time. 
What  tasteless  mouth  can  gape,  what  eye  can  close, 
What  head  can  nod  o'er  thy  enlivening  prose.     .     .    • 
Yes  I  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze. 
And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rnys, 
Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 
A  lively  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tail."* 

Lord  Macaulay  says:  "  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the 
first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the 
first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the 

♦  l>r*  Wolcot :  The  Works  qf  Peter  Pindar^  JEs^.,  p.  103. 
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first  of  oratorSy  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographerd. 
He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  all  his  competitors 
so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them. 
Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

And  Carlyle  speaks  thus:  "That  loose-flowing,  careless- 
looking  work  of  Bosweirs  is  a  picture  by  one  of  nature's 
own  artists;  the  best  possible  resemblance  of  a  reality; 
like  the  very  image  thereof  in  a  clear  mirror.  Which, 
indeed,  it  was :  let  but  the  mirror  be  dear^  this  is  the  great 
point;  the  picture  must  and  will  be  genuine.  How  the 
babbling  Bozzy,  inspired  only  by  love,  and  the  recognition 
aiid  vision  which  love  can  lend,  epitomizes  nightly  the 
words  of  wisdom,  the  deeds  and  aspects  of  wisdom,  and 
so,  by  little  and  little,  unconsciously  works  together  for  us 
a  whole  Johnsoniad;  a  more  free,  perfect,  sun-lit,  and 
spirit-speaking  likeness  than  for  many  centuries  had  been 
drawn  by  man  of  man !  Scarcely  since  the  days  of  Homer 
has  the  feat  been  equaled ;  indeed,  in  many  senses,  this 
also  is  a  kind  of  heroic  poem." 

Robert  Southey,  better  known  for  his  poetical  writings, 
was  the  author  of  several  prose  works,  chiefly  biographical. 
The  Life  of  Ndson,  in  two  volumes,  was  first  published  in 
1813.  This  is  a  simple,  straightforward  story  of  the  events 
in  the  life  of  the  great  admiral,  written  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  of  diction  or  other  rhetorical  excel- 
lence; and  yet  it  is  distinguished  by  an  ease  of  expression 
and  a  sort  of  unadorned  grace  seldom  equaled  in  our 
prose  literature. 

"No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  lived,"  says  a  distinguished 
critic,  "  whose  talents  so  precisely  qualified  him  to  write 
the  history  of  the  great  naval  warrior.  There  were  no 
fine  riddles  of  the  human  heart  to  read,  no  theories  to 
propound,  no  hidden  causes  to  develop,  no  remote  conse- 
quences to  predict.  The  character  of  the  hero  lay  on  the 
surface.  The  exploits  were  brilliant  and  picturesque.  The 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  real  course  of  events  saved 
Mr.  Southey  from  thbse  faults  which  deform  the  original 
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plan  of  almost  every  one  of  his  poems,  and  which  even 
his  innumerable  beauties  of  detail  scarcely  redeem.  The 
subject  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  those  reasoning 
powers  the  want  of  which  is  the  blemish  of  his  prose.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  •  find,  in  all  literary  history,  an 
instance  of  a  more  exact  hit  between  wind  and  water.'' 
Southey's  Life  of  John  Wesley  was  published  in  1820,  and  a 
Life  of  Bunyan  in  1830.  They  possess  no  qualities  of  excel- 
lence to  distinguish  them  from  the  great  host  of  biogra- 
phies written  by  men  of  less  celebrity  than  Southey. 

Prominent  among  the  greatest  works  in  this  department 
of  our  literature  is  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  by  Thomas 
Moore.  This  work,  published  in  1830,  is  largely  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Byron, 
arranged  with  rare  judgment  and  skill  into  one  connected 
narrative.  Byron  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life 
and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  Moore  to  be  used  after 
his  death  in  the  preparation  of  a  biography.  But  these 
were  found  to  contain  so  many  bitter  criticisms  and  harsh 
reflections  upon  prominent  men  then  living,  and  to  be  so 
saturated  with  the  vicious  and  licentious  opinions  of  tlie 
noble  poet,  that,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Mrs.  Leigh, 
Byron's  sister  and  executor,  they  were  destroyed.  The 
letters  and  journals,  although  not  intended  to  be  so  used, 
were  found  to  contain  ample  materials  for  a  biography 
which  would  be  far  more  just  to  their  author's  memory. 
The  worst  fault  that  can  be  found  with  Mr.  Moore's  work 
is  that  he  has  sometimes  sought  to  excuse  the  faults  of  his 
friend  or  to  pass  over  them  lightly.  "  Considered  merely 
as  a  composition," says  Macaulay,  "it  deserves  to  be  classed 
among  the  best  specimens  of  English  prose  which  our  age 
has  produced.  .  .  .  The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and 
manly,  and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without 
effort  or  ostentation.  Nor  is  the  matter  inferior  to  the 
manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which 
exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty.  It  has 
evidently  been  written,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing. 
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what,  however,  it  often  shows,  how  well  its  author  can 
write,  but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating,  as  far  as  truth 
will  permit,  flhe  memory  of  a  celebrated  man  who  can  no 
longer  vindicate  himself.  Mr.  Moore  never  thrusts  him- 
self between  Lord  Byron  and  the  public.  With  the 
strongest  temptations  to  egotism,  he  has  said  no  more 
about  himself  than  the  subject  absolutely  required.  .  .  . 
We  will  not  say  that  we  have  not  occasionally  remarked 
in  these  two  large  quartos  an  anecdote  which  should  have 
been  omitted,  a  letter  which  should  have  been  suppressed, 
a  name  which  should  have  been  concealed  by  asterisks,  or 
asterisks  which  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  concealing 
the  name.  But  it  is  impossible,  on  a  general  survey,  to 
deny  that  the  task  has  been  executed  with  great  judgment 
and  great  humanity.  When  we  consider  the  life  which 
Lord  B3'ron  had  led,  his  petulance,  his  irritability,  and  his 
communicativeness,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity 
with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  contrived  to  exhibit  so  much 
of  the  character  and  opinions  of  his  friend  with  so  little 
pain  to  the  feelings  of  the  living." 

•  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  by  John  G.  Lockhart  (1832- 
1837),  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  biographical  works  in 
our  language.  It  comprises  seven  large  volumes,  and  is  a 
painstaking,  impartial  record  of  the  personal  history  of 
the  great  poet  and  novelist  by  one  who  had  the  best  of 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  truth.  The  work  is  remark- 
able for  its  healthy  tone  throughout,  and  for  its  impartiality 
and  strict  regard  for  truth.  We  are  shown  Sir  Walter  Scott 
exactly  as  he  was  in  life,  without  any  undue  eulogy  of  his 
virtues  or  any  concealment  of  his  weaknesses.  In  these 
respects  at  least  the  book  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  has  no 
doubt  exerted  a  commendable  influence  upon  our  literature* 
Carlyle  speaks  of  Lockhart's  style  as  good,  clear,  direct, 
and  nervous;  and  Miss  Martineau  adds  that  it  has  genuine 
beauty  in  it,  too,  both  of  music  and  of  pathos.  As  an 
example  of  his  manner  of  moralizing,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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The  more  the  details  of  Scott's  personal  history  are  revealed  and 
studied,  the  more  powerfully  will  that  be  found  to  inculcate  the 
same  great  lessons  with  his  works.  Where  else  shall  we  be  better 
taught  how  prosperity  may  be  extended  by  beneficence,  and  adver- 
sity confronted  by  exertion?  Where  can  we  see  the  "follies  of 
the  wise"  more  strikingly  rebuked,  and  a  character  more  beauti- 
fully purified  and  exalted  than  in  the  passage  through  afiSiction  to 
death  ?  His  character  seems  to  belong  to  some  elder  and  stronger 
period  than  ours ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  likeniug  it  to  the 
architectural  fabrics  of  other  ages  which  he  most  delighted  in, 
where  there  is  such  a  congregation  of  imagery  and  tracery,  such 
endless  indulgence  of  whim  and  fancy,  the  sublime  blending  here 
with  the  l)eautiful,  and  there  contrasted  with  the  grotesque—half 
perhaps  seen  in  the  clear  daylight,  and  half  by  rays  tinged  with 
the  blazoned  forms  of  the  past — that  one  may  be  apt  to  get  bewil- 
dered among  the  variety  of  particular  impressions,  and  not  feel 
either  the  unity  of  the  grand  design,  or  the  height  and  solidness 
of  the  structure,  until  the  door  has  been  closed  on  the  labyrinth 
of  aisles  and  shrines,  and  you  survey  it  from  a  distance,  but  still 
within  its  shadow."* 

The  popular  taste  and  demand  for  biographical  litera- 
ture has  led  to  the  production  of  an  immense  number  of 
memoirs  of  every  conceivable  variety  and  of  every  degree 
of  excellence.  During  the  present  century  scarcely  a  man 
of  note  has  lived  who  has  not  been  honored  with  a  biog- 
raphy. Every  year  numerous  lives  are  published, — Olives 
of  public  men,  statesmen,  politicians,  authors,  actors,  di- 
vines, country  clergymen, — and  these  being  caught  up 
and  read  by  the  eager  public  are  speedily  thrown  aside 
and  forgotten,  like  the  last  new  novel.  Among  a  thousand 
biographies  thus  published,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  one,  upon  an  average,  will  attain  to  any  place  of 
permanency  in  our  literature.  Of  the  memoirs,  biogra- 
phies, and  personal  recollections  of  authors,  there  is  liter- 
ally no  end.  "  Shy,  retired  men  like  Charles  Lamb,  and 
dreamy  recluses  like  CJoleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  all 

*Li/eqf  Scott,  \U.,  411. 
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their  strength  and  Weakness."  We  have  biography  upon 
biography  of  Milton,  Byron,  Cowper,  Shelley,  Keats,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Hazlitt,  and  the  whole  list  of  British  poets. 
Even  men  like  Monk  Lewis,  Hayley,  Trelawney,  and 
many  others  of  less  distinction,  come  in  for  their  share  of 
biographical  notoriety.  In  America  the  greater  number 
of  biographies  relate  to  statesmen  and  politicians,  or  to 
men  made  notorious  by  the  character  of  their  lives  or 
enviable  by  their  success  in  business.  In  a  country  where 
the  avenues  to  distinction  are  open  to  all,  the  history  of 
men  who  have  climbed  from  the  lowest  round  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  fame  has  peculiar  attractions.  Candi- 
dates, real  or  prospective,  for  the  Presidency  are  the  favorite 
subjects  for  biographies,  and  in  election  years  the  number 
of  such  publications  becomes  really  astonishing.  The 
examples  of  the  lives  of  great  men  are  constantly  pre- 
sented in  this  way  to  the  view  of  the  American  public. 
The  books  relating  to  the  life  and  services  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  of  themselves  fill  a  library.  Before  the 
beginning  of  President  Grant's  first  administration,  it  is 
said  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  lives  of  him  had  been 
published,  and  that  the  aggregate  sale  of  these  works 
during  the  year  1868  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  copies.  Not  fewer  than  a  score  of  biographies  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  were  issued  within  a  year  of  his  assassina- 
tion. Of  other  distinguished  men, — Washington,  Adams, 
Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  a  host  of  less  worthy  characters, — all  have  had  their 
due 'meed  of  praise.  These  biographies,  although  not 
laying  claim  to  great  literary  excellence,  are,  without 
doubt,  of  great  value.  Statesmen  and  politicians  exert  an 
influence  upon  humanity  more  enduring  than  their  own 
lives,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  modes  of  thought  and 
action  is  of  no  small  importance  in  shaping  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  the  men  of  future  generations.  In  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  James  Watt,  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  Her- 
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schels,  Qiarles  Darwin,  and  other  scientists  and  inventors, 
the  popular  reader  is  informed  of  many  interesting  facts 
relating  to  scientific  thought  and  discovei^.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  great  mass  of  our  biographical  literature 
may  be  classed  among  works  of  an  educational  character, 
valuable  for  the  truths  which  they  teach  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples they  inculcate,  but  not  taking  high  rank  as  regards 
true  literary  excellence. 

"If  an  individual  is  really  of  consequence  enough  to 
Lave  his  life  and  character  recorded  for  public  remem- 
brance," says  Thomas  Carlyle, "  we  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  inward  springs  and  relations  of  his  character. 
How  did  the  world  and  man's  life,  from  his  particular 
position,  represent  themselves  to  his  mind?  How  did 
co-existing  circumstances  modify  him  from  without? — how 
did  he  modify  these  from  within?  With  what  endeavors 
and  what  efficacy  rule  over  them  ?  With  what  resistance 
and  what  suffering  sink  under  them  ?  Iti  one  word,  what, 
and  how  produced,  was  the  effect  of  societ}^  on  him? 
What,  and  how  produced,  was  his  effect  on  society  ?  He 
who  should  answer  these  questions  in  regard  to  any  indi- 
vidual would,  as  we  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection 
in  biography.  Few  individuals,  indeed,  can  deserve  such 
study ;  and  many  lives  will  be  written,  and,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  innocent  curiosity,  ought  tu  be  written  and  read 
and  forgotten,  which  are  not,  in  this  sense,  biographies." 

2.  AiUofnographieSf  Diaries,  Letters^  etc — Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley,  about  the  year  1578,  writing  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
then  a  young  man  on  his  travels,  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  record  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  diarv, 
in  order  that,  by  so  doing,  his  life  might  be  made  the 
more  profitable  to  his  country  and  his  friends.  "  Let  all 
these  riches,"  said  he,  "  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your 
memory,  where  time  may  lessen  your  stock,  but  rather  in 
good  writing  and  books  of  account,  which  will  keep  them 
safe  for  your  use  hereafter."    In  those  days,  newspapers 
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and  magazines  being  unknown,  letters  and  diaries  were 
made  to  serve  as  partial,  although  very  inadequate,  substi- 
tutes for  periodical  literature.  They  were  the  repositories  of 
gossip  as  well  as  of  the  results  of  thought  and  observation. 
They  contained  reflections  upon  almost  every  topic,  either 
of  public  or  of  private  interest.  They  were,  to  some 
extent,  pen-pictures,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  life, 
modes  of  thought,  and  manners  of  the  people  of  that 
time.  When,  as  Bishop  Gibson  remarks,  this  kind  of 
writing  was  practiced  "  by  persons  of  learning  and  curi- 
osity, having  opportunities  of  seeing  into  the  public  affairs 
of  a  kingdom,  the  short  hints  and  strictures  which  they 
contained  often  set  things  in  a  truer  light  than  regular 
histories."  Possessing  but  little  literary  excellence,  these 
productions  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  materials  which 
they  supply  to  the  historian,  and  for  the  insight  which 
they  afford  into  the  social  condition  and  phenomena  of  the 
English  people  at  different  epochs. 

Alfred  the  Great  is  said  to  have  kept  a  diary — ^a  hand-boc 
— which  he  carried  constantly  with  him,  and  in  which  he 
recorded  his  thoughts  and  observations  and  made  collec- 
tions from  his  studies.  Unfortunately,  this  manual  has 
been  lost,  and  we  are  deprived  of  what  would  doubtless 
have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  convenient 
means  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  modes  of  thought 
practiced  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men  in  a  rude 
and  uncultured  age. 

Lettera  are  usually  more  trustworthy  in  their  statements, 
and  are  of  a  higher  literary  character,  than  diaries.  By  the 
former  we  converse  with  others;  by  the  latter,  with  our- 
selves. We  devote  more  care  and  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  works  which  are  to  meet  the  critical  eyes  of  our 
friends  than  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen  by  ourselves 
alone,  or,  at  best,  to  be  made  public  only  after  we  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  interested  in  them.  The  earliest,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable,  collection  of  letters  referring 
to  contemporary  social  and  political  events  is  that  known 
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as  The  Paslon  Letters.  These  letters,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  during  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  after 
having  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Paston  family  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  were  printed  in  1787-94, 
and  published  in  five  large  quarto  volumes.  The  title- 
page  of  these  volumes  is,  in  itself,  a  complete  description 
of  their  contents.    It  is  as  follows : 

Original  Letters  written  during  the  *  Reigns  of  Henry  FJ, 
Edward  JF.,  and  Richard  IIL,  by  various  Persons  of  Rank  or 
Conseqtience ;  containing  many  curious  Anecdotes  relative  to 
that  turbulent,  bloody,  but  hUlierto  dark  Period  of  our  History  ; 
and  ebicidaiing  not  only  public  Matters  of  State,  but  likewise 
(he private  Manners  of  the  Age;  digested  in  chronological  Order, 
with  Notes,  historical  and  explanatory,  and  authenticaied  by 
Engravings  of  Autographs,  Paper-marks,  and  Seals;  by  John 
'Fenn,  Esq.,  M.A.  and  F.A.S. 

The  "  various  persons  of  rank  and  consequence"  referred 
to  were  the  members  of  the  family  of  Paston,  in  Norfolk. 
These  letters  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  insight  which 
they  afford  into  the  social  state  of  England  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  also  for  the  clearness  and  the  correctness  of 
their  style.  So  nearly  does  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written  approach  the  English  of  our  own  time  that, 
although  antiquated  forms  of  expression  frequently  occur, 
the  modern  reader  is  able  to  understand  them  fully  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  glossary.  They  are  among  the 
earliest  indications  of  that  popularization  of  knowledge 
which  resulted,  not  long  after,  in  the  English  Renaissance. 
After  the  publication  of  these  letters,  in  1794,  the  originals 
of  the  first  four  volumes  were  placed  for  a  time  in  the  care 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  afterwards  presented 
to  George  III.,  by  whom  they  were  mislaid  and  lost.  The 
originals  of  the  fifth  and  remaining  volume  are  still  in 
existence,  and  sufficiently  attest  the  genuineness  of  the 
entire  series. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  practice  of  writing  dia- 
ries became  very  general  among  persons  of  leisure  and 
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literary  tastes.  Men  then  wrote  huge  volumes  about  them- 
selves ;  *'  and  it  sometimes  happened,  as  proved  by  many 
which  I  have  examined  in  manuscript,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  that  often  writing  in  retirement  they  would  write  when 
they  had  nothing  to  write."  The  writers  of  diaries  were 
actuated  by  various  motives.  Some  wrote  merely  for  pas- 
time ;  some,  because  they  really  believed  that  they  had 
something  worth  saying ;  some,  in  order  to  do  that  which 
it  was  fashionable  to  do ;  some,  doubtless,  for  self-improve- 
ment Lord  Shaftesbury  defined  the  object  of  a  diary  to  be 
self-correction,  and  called  his  own  a  FavU-BooL  Colonel 
Harwood,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  kept  a  diary 
of  this  kind  which  he  entitled  Slips,  InfirmUieSy  and  Pcuh 
mges  of  Providence, 

A  more  valuable  kind  of  diary  is  that  which  is  written 
in  the  form  of  memoirs  and  intended  for  publication.  Be- 
longing to  this  class  is  the  work  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocko, 
a  lawyer  and  politician  of  the  time  of  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. The  title  of  his  diary,  as  it  was  published  after  his 
death,  is  Memoirs  of  the  Time  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  L  to  the 
Happy  Restoration  of  Charles  IL  Concerning  the  author  of 
this  work,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  edited  the  first  pub- 
lished edition,  says :  "  Whitelocke  not  only  served  the  state, 
in  several  stations,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries, 
but  likewise  conversed  with  books,  and  made  himself  a 
large  provision  from  his  studies  and  contemplation,  like 
that  noble  Roman  Fortius  Cato,  as  described  by  Nepos.  He 
was  all  along  so  much  in  business,  one  would  not  imagine 
he  ever  had  leisure  for  books ;  yet,  who  considers  his  studies 
might  believe  he  had  always  been  shut  up  with  his  friend 
Selden,  and  the  dust  of  action  never  fallen  on  his  gown." 

John  Selden,  above  referred  to,  was  a  voluminous  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  in- 
imitable Table-Talk  (1689).  This  work  is  too  miscellaneous 
in  character  to  admit  of  classification,  and,  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written,  it  deserves  some  mention  here.    Hallam  says 
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that  he  is  inclined  to  concur  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
opinion  that  Selden's  Table-Talk  is  worth  all  the  "Ana"  of 
the  continent  "Dry,  grave,  and  almost  crabbed  in  his 
writings,"  saj's  another  critic,  "Selden's  conversation  is 
homely,  humorous,  shrewd,  vivid,  even  delightful  I  He  is 
still  the  great  scholar  and  the  tough  Parliamentarian,  but 
merry,  playful,  and  witty." 

To  the  period  succeeding  the  Restoration  belong  also  the 
celebrated  diaries  written,  respectively,  by  John  Evelyn 
and  Samuel  Pepys.  The  following  account  of  Evelyn's 
manner  of  literary  composition  will  prove  interesting: 
"  Having  chosen  a  subject,  he  analyzed  it  into  its  various 
parts  under  certain  heads,  or  titles,  to  be  filled  up  at  leisure. 
Under  these  heads  he  set  down  his  own  thoughts  as  they 
occurred,  occasionally  inserting  whatever  was  useful  from 
his  reading.  When  his  collections  were  thus  formed,  he 
digested  his  own  thoughts  regularly,  and  strengthened 
them  by  authorities  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  or 
.  alleged  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  them.  His  collec- 
tions in  time  became  voluminous,  but  he  then  exercised 
that  judgment  which  the  formers  of  such  collections  are 
usually  deficient  in.  With  Hesiod  he  knew  that  'half  is 
better  than  the  whole,'  and.  it  was  his  aim  to  express  the 
quintessence  of  his  reading,  but  not  to  give  it  in  a  crude  state 
to  the  world,  and  when  his  treatises  were  sent  to  the  press 
they  were  not  half  the  size  of  his  collections."*  Evelyn's 
diary,  which  fills  two  good  quarto  volumes,  although  writ- 
ten between  1660  and  1706,  was  not  published  until  1818. 
It  contains  much  valuable  and  curious  information  regard*- 
ing  the  social  condition  of  the  English  people  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  Puritan  domination  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Evelyn,  even  when  chron- 
icling the  most  trivial  matters,  is  never, forgetful  of  what  is 
due  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  His  tone 
is  always  dignified  and  his  language  well  chosen.  Whether 

♦Disraeli:  Carioiities  of  Literature,     Vol.11. 
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describing  a  dinner  of  state,  or  analyzing  a  short  sermon 
of  an  hour's  length,  or  eulogizing  the  memory  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  Mary,  or  ridiculing  the  latest  fashionable 
follies,  or  deploring  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  or  narrat- 
ing the  story  of  the  Great  Fire,  he  is  equally  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  same  refined,  unimpassioned,  and  unaffected 
style.  In  an  age  when  there  was  but  little  really  good  prose, 
he  ranks  among  the  most  delightful  of  prose-writers. 

Pepya^B  Diary  was  originally  written  in  a  species  of  short- 
hand, and  lay  unknown  and  neglected  until  1825,  when  it 
was  discovered,  deciphered,  and  given  to  the  world  by 
Lord  Braybrooke.  It  is  a  quaint  record  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  its  author,  Samuel  Pepys,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  years,  beginning  with  January,  1660.  Lord  Jeffrey's 
description  of  this  unique  production  is  so  entertaining 
and  complete  that  we  quote  from  it  the  following :  "  Pepys 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary 
activity,  and  the  most  indiscriminating,  insatiable,  and 
miscellaneous  curiosity  that  ever  prompted  the  researches 
or  supplied  the  pen  of  a  daily  chronicler.  He  finds  time 
to  go  to  every  play,  to  every  execution,  to  every  procession, 
fire,  concert,  riot,  trial,  review,  city  feast,  or  picture-gallery 
that  he  can  hear  of.  Na)',  there  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
a  school  examination,  a  wedding,  christening,  charity- 
sermon,  bull-baiting,  philosophical  meeting,  or  private 
merry-making  in  his  neighborhood  at  which  he  is  not 
sure  to  make  his  appearance,  and  mindful  to  record  all 
the  particulars.  He  is  the  first  to  hear  all  the  court 
scandal  and  all  the  public  news ;  to  observe  the  changes 
of  fashion  and  the  downfall  of  parties ;  to  pick  up  family 
gossip  and  to  detail  philosophical  intelltgence ;  to  criticise 
every  new  house  or  carriage  that  is  built ;  every  new  book 
or  beauty  that  appears;  every  measure  the  king  adopts 
and  every  mistress  he  discards."*  One  can  but  think 
what  an  accomplished  reporter  for  the  modern  daily  press 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  43. 
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old  Samuel  Pepys  would  be  were  he  living  now.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  small-talk  which  gives 
interest  and  variety  to  his  remarkable  Diary,  one  is  forced 
to  recognize  in  him,  after  all,  a  gentleman  of  rare  dis- 
crimination and  judgment,  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
attainments. 

Richard  Baxter  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  single  volume,  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  yet  it 
is  said  that  he  wrote  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  distinct  works,  most  of  them  relating  to  subjects  of  a 
religious  character.  His  diary,  or  rather  autobiography, 
entitled  Rdiquim  Baocterianse,  is,  in  itself,  a  voluminous 
production,  filling,  when  printed,  a  folio  volume  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  pages.  It  includes  an  account  of  the 
period  from  1615  to  1684,  and  is  rendered  interesting  by 
the  author's  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great 
actors  of  that  eventful  time,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he 
"pries  into  the  very  seeds  of  events."  Baxter  did  not 
write  this  work  with  any  intention  of  its  being  published 
during  his  own  life,  nor,  indeed,  with  any  assurance  that  it 
would  ever  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication.  His  own 
criticisms  with  reference  to  his  numerous  attempts  at  lit- 
erary production  will  doubtless  agree  with  those  of  every 
candid  critic.    He  says : 

ConcerniDg  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  confess  that  my  own 
judgment  is,  that  fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been 
better;  but  the  reader  who  can  safely  censure  the  books  is  not  fit 
to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  been  upon  the  place,  and 
acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances.  Indeed,  for 
the  Saints*  Best  I  had  four  months'  vacancy  to  write  it,  but  in  the 
midst  of  continual  languishing  and  medicine;  but  for  the  rest,  I 
wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments,  which 
would  allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness,  or 
any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  on^  sheet  twice  over, 
nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings,  but  was  fain  to  let  it 
go  as  it  was  at  first  conceived;  and  when  my  own  desire  was 
rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing  long  than  run  over  many,  some 
10 
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sudden  occasions  or  other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from 
nie ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or  necessity  pre- 
vailed against  all  other  motives ;  so  that  the  divines  which  were 
at  hand  with  me  still  put  roe  on,  and  approved  of  what  I  did, 
because  they  were  moved  by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I ;  but 
those  that  were  far  off,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did 
rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and  published  a  few 
elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  myself  to  be  of  their  mind, 
when  I  forget  the  case  that  I  then  stood  in,  aud  have  lost  the 
sense  of  former  motives. 

The  Letters  of  Alexander  Pope  derive  their  chief  interest 
from  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction and  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  given  to  the  world.  Urged  by  that  inordinate 
vanity  which,  indeed,  was  his  ruling  passion,  Pope  had 
long  desired  to  publish  his  own  correspondence.  But  the 
same  vanity  which  induced  him  to  do  this  prompted  him 
also  to  conceal  his  true  motives,  and  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  publication  had  been  forced  upon  him  much 
against  his  will  and  in  opposition  to  his  better  judgment. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  he  requested  his  corre- 
spondents to  return  the  letters  which  they  had  received 
from  him.  After  this  had  been  done,  he  proceeded  to 
rob  himself, — to  convey  the  letters  surreptitiously  to  a 
publisher,  and  then  to  give  out  that  others  had  robbed 
him,  and  that  not  only  was  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence without  his  consent,  but  that  many  of  the 
letters  so  published  were  forgeries.  He  did  not  scruple 
even  to  accuse  Dean  Swift — then  too  far  gone  into  imbe- 
cility to  care  for  the  accusation — of  connivance  in  the 
fraud.  Having  thus  opened  the  way  for  its  reception,  he 
gave  to  the  public  what  he  w^as  pleased  to  term  his  genuine 
correspondence,  which  these  circumstances  had  obliged 
him  to  publish  contrary  to  his  innate  feelings  of  humility 
and  propriety.  But  it  so  happened  that  one  of  his  friends, 
a  Mr.  Caryl,  when  asked  to  return  his  letters,  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  copying  them  beforehand;  and,  by  com- 
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paring  these  manuscript  copies  with  the  published  ones, 
the  whole  fraud  was  finally  discovered.  For  the  "  genuine" 
letters  were  so  garbled  and  revised  as  in  many  cases  to  lose 
entirely  their  identity. 

"  We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously,"  says  Leslie  Ste- 
phen, "  the  aflFected  coyness  which  tries  to  conceal  a  desire 
for  publication  under  an  apparent  yielding  to  extortion ; 
but  we  must  certainly  admit  that  the  stomach  of  any 
other  human  being  of  whom  a  record  has  been  preserved 
would  have  revolted  at  the  thought  of  wading  through 
such  a  waste  of  mud  to  secure  so  paltry  an  end.  Moreover, 
this  is  only  one  instance,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
instance,  of  Pope's  regular  practice  in  such  matters. 
Almost  every  publication  of  his  life  was  attended  with 
some  sort  of  mystification,  passing  into  downright  false- 
hood, and,  at  times,  injurious  to  the  character  of  his  dearest 
friends." 

Referring  to  the  literary  merits  of  Pope's  Correspondence, 
De  Quincey  remarks  that  it  is  interesting  as  a  model  of 
what  once  passed  for  fine  letter- writing.  "Every  nerve 
was  strained,  to  outdo  each  other  in  carving  all  thoughts 
into  a  filagree-work  of  rhetoric;  and  the  amoebsean  contest 
was  like  that  between  two  village  cocks  from  neighboring 
farms  endeavoring  to  overthrow  each  other.  To  us,  in  this 
age  of  purer  and  more  masculine  taste,  the  whole  scene 
takes  the  air  of  old  and  young  fops  dancing  a  minuet  with 
each  other,  practicing  the  most  elaborate  grimaces,  sinkings 
and  risings  the  most  awful,  bows  the  most  overshadowing, 
until  plain  walking,  running,  or  the  motions  of  natural 
dancing  are  thought  too  insipid  for  endurance.  In  this 
instance  the  taste  had,  perhaps,  really  been  borrowed  from 
France,  though  often  enough  we  impute  to  France  what  is 
the  native  growth  of  all  minds  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters  were  really  models 
of  grace.  But  Balzac,  whose  letters,  however,  are  not 
without  interest,  had,  in  some  measure,  formed  himself 
upon  the  truly  magnificent  rhetoric  of  Pliny  and  Seneca. 
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Pope  and  his  correspondents,  meantime,  degraded  the  dig- 
nity of  rhetoric  by  applying  it  to  trivial  commonplaces  of 
compliment;  whereas  Seneca  applied  it  to  the  grandest 
themes  which  life  or  contemplation  can  supply."  Lowell 
says:  "The  correspondence  of  Pope  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  eminent  English 
poet  except  that  of  Southey,  and  their  letters  have  the 
same  fault  of  being  labored  compositions.  Southey's  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  more  agreeable  of  the  two,  for  they 
inspire  one  (as  Pope's  certainly  do  not)  with  a  sincere 
respect  for  the  character  of  the  writer.  Pope's  are  alto- 
gether too  full  of  the  proclamation  of  his  own  virtues  to 
be  pleasant  reading.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  mostly 
addressed  to  the  public,  perhaps  even  to  posterity.  But 
letters,  however  carefully  drilled  to  be  circumspect,  are 
sure  to  blab,  and  those  of  Pope  leave  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  circumspection, — of  an 
attempt  to  look  as  an  eminent  literary  character  should 
rather  than  as  the  man  really  was.  They  have  the  un- 
natural constraint  of  a  man  in  full-dress  sitting  for  his 
portrait  and  endeavoring  to  look  his  best.  We  never 
catch  him,  if  he  can  help  it,  at  unawares." 

Dean  Swift,  although  deficient  in  purity  of  taste,  ex- 
celled Pope  in  originality.  His  letters  to  Esther  Johnson 
— Journal  to  Stella — are  highly  interesting,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  glimpses  which  they  aflFord  us  of  the  cold  and 
haughty  dean  in  his  kindliest  and  most  natural  character, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  minute,  gossipy  details  con- 
cerning life  and  manners  in  Londpn  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  letters  are  written 
in  a  conversational  style,  with  many  fond  puerilities, — a 
chitchat  such  as  would  be  written  for  no  one  save  the 
most  fomiliar  of  friends.  The  dean  addresses  Stella  usually 
0s  MD,  while  be  refers  to  himself  as  Presto,  and  exhibits 
his  fondness  for  her  by  the  constant  use  of  a  "  little  lan- 
guage," which  their  habits  of  intimacy  had  introduced 
between  them*    A  single  paragraph  from  the  eighth  letter 
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of  the  series  will  illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  these 
epistles : 

November  1, 1710.  I  wish  MD  a  merry  new  year.  You  know 
this  is  the  first  day  t)f  it  with  us.  I  had  no  giddioess  to-day,  but 
I  drank  brandy,  and  have  bought  a  pint  for  two  shillings.  I  sat 
up  the  night  before  my  giddiness  pretty  late,  and  writ  very  much ; 
80  I  will  impute  it  to  that  But  I  never  eat  fruit,  nor  drink  ale, 
but  drink  better  wine  than  you  do,  as  I  did  to-day  with  Mr. 
Addison  at  lord  Mountjoy's :  then  went  at  five  to  see  Mr.  Harley, 
who  could  not  see  me  for  much  company ;  but  sent  me  his  excuse, 
and  desired  I  would  dine  with  him  on  Friday;  and  then  I  expect 
some  answer  to  this  business,  which  must  either  be  soon  done  or 
b^un  again.  I  came  home  at  six,  and  spent  my  time  in  my 
chamber,  without  going  to  the  cofieehouse,  which  I  grow  weary  of; 
and  I  studied  at  leisure,  writ  not  above  forty  lines,  some  inventions 
of  mine  own,  and  some  hints,  and  read  not  at  all,  and  this  because 
I  would  take  care  of  Presto  for  fear  little  MD  would  be  sorry. 

Thackeray  says :  "  It  has  been-  my  business,  profession- 
ally, of  course,  to  go  through  a  deal  of  sentimental  read- 
ing in  my  time,  and  to  acquaint  myself  with  love-making 
as  it  has  been  described  in  various  languages,  and  at 
various  ages  of  the  world ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
manly,  more  tender,  more  exquisitely  touching,  than  some 
of  these  brief  notes,  written  in  what  Swift  calls  his  '  little 
language,'  in  his  Journal  to  Stella" 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  letter-writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Her  Letters 
were  first  printed  by  Captain  Cleland  in  1763^  the  year 
succeeding  her  death.  ''The  wit  and  talent  of  Lady 
Mary,"  says  a  critic,  "  are  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  correspondence,  but  there  is  often  a  want  of  feminine 
softness  and  delicacy.  Her  desire  to  convey  scandal,  or  to 
paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  details,  which 
the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can  hardly 
tolerate.  She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  without 
being  scrupulous;  and  her  strong  masculine  understanding 
and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions 
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render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  unfeel- 
ing. As  models  of  the  epistolary  stylo,  easy,  familiar,  and 
elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of  foreign  scenery  and 
manners  and  fashionable  gossip,  the  lett;ers  of  Lady  Mary 
must,  however,  ever  maintain  a  high  place  in  our  national 
literature.  They  are  truly  letters,  not  critical  or  didactic 
essays  enlivened  by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit, 
like  the  correspondence  of  Pope." 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Soriy  although  now  but 
little  known,  were  at  one  time  very  popular.  They  are 
rather  didactic  than  historical  or  descriptive.  They  were 
never  intended  for  publication,  but  were  written  simply 
with  a  view  towards  improving  the  character  and  cultivat- 
ing the  mind  of  his  sou,  Philip  Stanhope.  They  were  for 
a  long  time  considered  the  highest  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  etiquette  and  good-breeding.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  says :  "  In  applying  himself  to  the  formation  of  his 
son.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  not  given  us  a  treatise  on  duty, 
as  Cicero  has,  but  he  has  given  us  letters,  which,  by  their 
mixture  of  justness  and  lightness,  by  certain  lightsome 
airs,  which  insensibly  mingle  with  the  serious  graces, 
preserve  the  medium  between  the  Memoirs  du  Chevalier 
Grammont  and  Telemaque.^^ 

Dr.  Johnson,  whose  feelings  towards  Lord  Chesterfield 
were  by  no  means  friendly,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
these  Letters,  while  they  taught  the  manners  of  a  dancing- 
master,  inculcated  the  morals  of  a  courtesan.  Indeed, 
judged  by  our  standards  of  propriety  and  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  moral  tone  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  work  is  some- 
times low,  and  the  minuteness  of  his  directions  and  the 
triviality  of  his  advice  are  occasionally  amusing.  **It 
seems  ridiculous  to  tell  you,"  he  says,  "but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  your  dancing-master  is  at  this  time  the  man 
in  all  Europe  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you."  And  in 
another  letter  he  says :  "  Above  all  things,  have  manners, 
good-breeding,  and  the  graces.  ...  In  your  person 
you  must  be  accurately  clean;  and  your  teeth,  hands, 
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and  nails  should  be  superlatively  so.  .  .  .  Upon  no 
account  whatever  put  your  finger  in  your  nose  or  ears." 
And  again:  "I  could  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Burrish 
for  some  letters  to  young  fellows  of  pleasure,  or  fashion- 
able coquettes,  that  you  may  be  dans  Vhonnete  debauche  de 
Munich,  .  .  .  Pleasing  women  may  in  time  be  of 
service  to  you.    They  often  please  and  govern  others." 

Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  published  some  years  after  his 
death,  have  but  little  to  recommend  them  save  their 
vivacity  of  style.  "They  are  generally  considered  his 
best  performances,"  says  Macaulay.  "His  faults  are  far 
less  offensive  to  us  in  his  correspondence  than  in  his  books. 
His  wild,  absurd,  and  ever-changing  opinions  of  men  and 
things  are  easily  pardoned  in  familiar  letters.  A  writer  of 
letters  must  be  civil  and  friendly  to  his  correspondent  at 
least,  if  to  no  other  person." 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Frances  Burney, — Madame 
D'Arblay, — published  in  1842,  although  written  half  a 
century  earlier,  is  a  work  which  possesses  considerable 
interest,  on  account  of  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  of 
manners  at  the  court  of  George  IH.,  and  its  entertaining 
sketches  of  the  literary  celebrities  who  lived  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,  hy  Thomas 
De  Quincey  (1821),  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  autobiographies.  It  details  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  author  during  eighteen  years  of 
indulgence  in  the  opium  habit,  and  contains  a  vast  number 
of  digressions  and  reflections  upon  topics  of  every  variety. 
There  is  very  little  of  what  one  ordinarily  means*  by  pas- 
sion in  these  Confessions,  says  an  English  critic.  There  are 
no  explosions  of  political  wrath,  or  of  a  deep  religious 
emotion,  such  as  breathes  through  many  of  our  greatest 
prose-writers.  The  real  peculiarity  q^  the  work  lies  not  in 
the  passion  expressed,  but  in  the  author's  mode  of  express- 
ing it.  De  Quincey  resembles  the  story-tellers  mentioned 
by  some  Eastern  travelers.   So  extraordinary  is  their  power 
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of  face,  and  so  skillfully  modulated  are  the  inflections  of 
their  voices,  that  even  a  European,  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, can  follow  the  narrative  with  absorbing  interest. 
One  may  fancy  that  if  De  Quincey's  language  were 
emptied  of  all  meaning  whatever,  the  mere  sound  of  the*, 
words  would  move  us,  as  the  lovely  word  Mesopotamia 
moved  Whitefield's  hearer.  The  sentences  are  so  delicately 
balanced,  and  so  skillfully  constructed,  that  his  finer  pas- 
sages fix  themselves  in  the  memory  without  the  aid  of 
metre.  De  Quincey  boldly  challenges  our  admiration  by 
appearing  in  the  richest  coloring  that  can  be  got  out  of  the 
dictionary.  His  language  deserves  a  commendation  some- 
times bestowed  by  ladies  upon  rich  garments,  that  it  is 
capable  of  standing  up  by  itself  His  most  exquisite  pas- 
sages are  intended  to  be  musical  compositions,  in  which 
words  have  to  play  the  part  of  notes.  Most  of  his  brilliant 
performances  are  variations  on  the  same  theme.  He 
appeals  to  our  terror  of  the  infinite,  to  the  shrinking  of 
the  human  mind  before  astronomical  distances  and  geo- 
logical periods  of  time.  He  paints  vast  perspectives, 
opening  in  long  succession,  till  we  grow  dizzy  in  the  con- 
templation. The  cadence  of  his  style  suggests  sounds 
echoing  each  other,  and  growing  gradually  fainter,  till 
they  die  away  in  the  infinite  distance.  Two  great  charac- 
teristics, he  tells  us,  of  his  opium  dreams  were  a  deep- 
seated  melancholy  and  an  exaggeration  of  the  things  of 
space  and  time.  Nightly  he  descended  into  "  chasms  and 
sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from  which  it  seemed 
hopeless  that  he  could  ever  reascend."  He  saw  buildings 
and  landscapes^*  in  proportion  so  vast  as  the  human  eye  is 
not  fitted  to  receive."  He  seemed  to  live  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  in  a  night,  and  even  to  pass  through  periods  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  existence.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
fineness  of  his  taste  that  he  scarcely  ever  falls  into  bom- 
bast; we  tremble  at  his  audacity  in  accumulating  gorgeous 
phrases,  but  we  confess  that  he  is  justified  by  the  result.* 

*  See  Hours  in  a  Library ^  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
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Addiiioncd  Lid  of  Biographies. — To  the  works  already 
mentioned  we  add  the  following  brief  list  of  such  as  we  be- 
lieve to  fulfill  most  satisfactorily  the  conditions  demanded 
of  a  true  biography  possessing  real  literary  worth : 

The  Life  of  Oliver  GoldsmiOiy  by  Washington  Irving 
(1849). 

The  Life  of  Washington^  by  Washington  Irving  (1858). 

The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Life  of  Ooethe,  by  Greorge  Henry  Lewes  (1859). 

The  Life  of  John  MiUon,  by  David  Masson  (1858-75). 

The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  John  Forster  (1872-74). 

The  Life  of  Voltaire,  by  John  Morley  (1871). 

Life  of  Voltaire,  by  James  Parton  (1881). 

The  Life  of  tlie  Prince  Consort,  by  Theodore  Martin 
(1874^80). 

Of  the  various  compilations  and  series  of  biographies, 
the  mere  mention  of  a  few  must  sufl&ce : 

Biographia  Britannica,  edited  by  Dr.  Kippis,  still  unfin- 
ished (1778-79).  , 

Athense  Oxoniehsis :  "  an  exact  History  of  all  the  Writers 
and  Bishops  who  have  had  their  Education  in  the  most 
eminent  and  famous  university  of  Oxford  from  1500  to 
1690,"  by  Anthony  k  Wood  (1691-92). 

The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanxmhire,  by  Hartley 
Coleridge  (1832-33). 

The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  the  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Reign 
of  George  IV.,  by  Lord  John  Campbell  (1845-47). 

The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  till  the  Death  of  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Lord 
John  Campbell  (1849). 

Library  of  American  Biography,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 
(25  vols.,  1834-48.) 
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Goldsmith:  See  Irving's  Lif^  of  Goldsmith;  William  Black^s  Gold- 
smith  (English  Men  of  Letters) ;  Forater's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Dr.  Johnson  :  See  BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnson  (Standard  Library) ;  Life 
and  Conversations  qf  Dr.  Johnson^  by  Alexander  Main;  Leslie  Stephen's 
Samuel  Johnson  (English  Men  of  Letters) ;  Dr.  Johnson :  His  Friends  and 
his  Critics,  by  George  Birbeck  Hill;  The  Six  Chief  Lives  from  Johnson^ s 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  edited  by  Matthew  Arnold;  Macaulay^s  Essays; 
Carlyle's  Essays. 

MisoELLANBOUS :  Editions  of  the  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys  are 
published  in  Bohn's  Historical  Library.  For  other  subjects  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  see  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Macaulay's  Essays; 
Stephen's  Hours  in  a  Library  ;  Harriet  Martineau's  Biographical  Sketches; 
Page's  L\fe  qf  De  Quincey ;  Stirling's  Essays;  Biographia  Britannica ; 
Parke  Godwin's  Cyclopedia  qf  Biography. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TRAVEL  AND   ADVENTURE, 

Literary  Character  of  Works  of  this  Class — The  Earliest  Accounts  of 
Travel— Siewulf— Sir  John  Mandeville— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— Hak- 
luyt — Purchas's  Pilgrimage — John  Davie — George  Sandys — Lithgow 
— James  Howell — Bruce's  Abyssinia — Mungo  Park — Landor — Burck- 
hardt — Belzoni — Wilkinson— Other  African  Travelers — Nile  Notes — 
Bayard  Taylor — Number  and  Literary  Character  of  Modern  Books 
of  Travel — Eothen — A  Desert  Journey. 

Works  relating  to  travel  and  adventure,  although  valu- 
able for  the  information  which  they  give  us  concerning 
foreign  countries  and  for  the  pictures  which  they  afford 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  strange  people,  are  usually  of 
short-liveJ  interest.  In  this  department  of  literature, 
although  the  number  of  books  written  has  been  immense, 
we  shall  find  but  few  works  of  permanent  value  or  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  travelers'  tales  belong  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  most  ancient  is  Tlie  Traveler's  Song,  a  poem  found  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  and  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. In  it  one  Widsnith  briefly  mentions  the  countries 
through  which  he  has  passed  and  some  of  the  scenes  he 
has  witnessed.  The  first  authentic  accounts  of  travel  and 
exploration  are  the  narratives  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan 
related  to  King  Alfred,  and  by  him  written  down  about 
the  year  900.  In  a  former  chapter  we  have  quoted 
Ohthere's  very  brief  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  White 
Sea.*  These  early  narratives,  however  bare  of  incident 
and  imperfect  they   may   be,   possess   two   qualities   not 

Sec  page  15, 
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always  found  in  works  of  this  class — ^brevity  and  truth. 
The  first  English  traveler  was  a  merchant  named  Ssewulf, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (1100-1135),  and  who, 
either  from  religious  motives  or  from  a  desire  for  traflSc, 
or,  what  is  least  likely,  from  a  love  for  adventure,  accom- 
panied the  first  crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his 
return  home  he  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  all  that  he 
had  seen  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine,  and  of  the 
stirring  scenes  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  But 
his  narrative  is  so  brief  and  dry  as  to  be  of  no  value  from 
an  historical  or  literary  point  of  view.  Having  become 
weary  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  Saewulf,  soon  after  his 
return  from  his  travels,  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Malmes- 
bury,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

We  have  spoken  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  most 
famous  traveler  of  his  time,  and  the  writer  of  the  first 
book  of  modern  English  prose.  As  a  description  of  foreign 
lands  and  peoples  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mandeville's 
book  is  almost  worthless;  but  as  a  literary  monument 
marking  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  history 
of  our  language  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  value.  It  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the*  imperfect  learning  of  that  time,  and 
of  the  superficial  way  of  observing  things,  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  semi-civilized  age.  The  enthusiastic  Mande- 
ville, like  some  travelers  of  more  recent  times,  seems  to 
have  had  no  faculty  for  distinguisfhing  truth  from  false- 
hood; and  hence,  on  one  page,  we  find  him  recording, 
with  reasonable  veracit}%  his  personal  experiences  and 
observations,  while,  on  the  next,  he  relates,  with  an  equal 
appearance  of  honesty,  stories  of  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  character.  He  tells  us  of  a  great  bird  which 
caught  up  elephants  in  its  talonS  and  carried  them  to  its 
mountain  eyrie;  of  the  phoenix  which  lives  a  hundred 
years  and  then  springs  up  with  renewed  youth  from  the 
ashes  of  its  own  funeral  pile ;  of  a  race  of  Ethiopians  who 
have  but  one  foot,  but  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  they 
are  able  to  utilize  as  an  umbrella.    Tlien  he  gives  us 
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a  pleasing  and,  we  must  believe,  tolerably  faithful  account 
of  his  personal  observations  among  the  various  Moham- 
medan nations  with  whom  he  for  a  long  time  sojourned^ 
That  which  he  tells  us  concerning  India  and  Cathay  cannot 
be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  being  in  great  part  borrowed 
from  a  book  of  travels  written  some  years  earlier  by  one 
Odoric,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Friuli,  in  Lombardy. 

Mandeville's  reasons  for  writing  his  famous  Voyage  and 
li-availe  in  the  English  language  are  thus  briefly  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  that  work :  ^ 

And  for  als  moche  as  it  is  longe  time  passed  that  ther  was  no 
gBDeralle  Passage  do  Vyage  over  the  See,  and  many  Men  desiren 
for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lend,  and  han  thereof  gret  Solace 
and  Comfort,  I,  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be  not 
worthi,  that  was  bom  in  Englond,  in  the  town  of  Seynt  Albones, 
passed  the  See  in  the  zeer  of  our  Lord  Jesu-Christ  1322,  in  the 
Day  of  Seynt  Michelle,  and  hidreto  have  been  long  tyme  over  the 
See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe  manye  dyverse  Londes  and 
manye  Provyuces  and  Eyngdomes  and  lies.  And  zee  shulle 
undirstonde  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out  of  Latyn  into 
Frensche  and  translated  it  azen  out  of  Frensche  into  Englysche, 
that  every  Man  of  my  Nadoune  may  undirstonde  it 

In  the  year  1596  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  published  his  nar- 
rative of  a  voyage  to  South  America.  The  title  of  this 
remarkable  work  was:  The  Diacoverie  of  the  Empyre  of 
Guiana,  vriih  a  Rdaiion  of  the  OUie  of  Manoa  {which  i^an- 
yards  call  El  Dorado)^  and  of  the  Provinces  of  Emeriay  Arro- 
maia,  Ainapaia,  etc.  Performed  in  the  Year  1595.  It  was  full 
of  strange,  improbable  stories — *^  the  most  palpable  lies," 
says  Hume,  "  that  were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind."  But  whether  these  stories 
were  deliberately  manufactured  by  Raleigh,  or  whether  he 
had  been  deceived  into  believing  them  true,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  Let  us  draw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  great  courtier,  and  believe  him 
innocent  of  intentional  falsehood. 
11 
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Richard  Hakluyt,  although  not  himself  a  traveler,  was 
a  diligent  compiler  of  works  relating  to  adventures  and 
discoveries  in  the  New  World.  And  to  him  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  valuable  narratives  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost  and  forgotten.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  excelled  all  Englishmen 
of  his  time  in  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  maritime 
science, — subjects  of  which  he  had  made  a  life-long  study. 
In  1598-1600  he  published  his  chief  work,  in  three  vol- 
umes, entitled  The  Principal  Navigatioiis,  Voyages^  Traf- 
fiqueSy  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation^  made  by  Sea  or 
Over  Land,  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest  Distant  Qwirters  of  the 
Earth,  within  the  Compass  of  tfiese  1500  Years.  This  work 
includes  notices  of  more  than  two  hundred  voyages,  besides 
copies  of  many  official  documents.  The  first  volume  treats 
of  voyages  to  the  north  and  northeast,  to  Iceland,  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  White  Sea  in  1553, 
and  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  memory  of  whose  destruc- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.  The  second  volume 
relates  the  story  of  Vasco  de  Gama's  voyage  around  the 
Cnpe  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  other  noted  expeditions  to  the 
south  and  southeast.  The  third  and  most  important  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  western  explorations,  and  contains  a 
description  of  America  and  an  account  of  the  various 
expeditions  to  the  New  World,  including  the  voyages  of 
Columbus.  John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  speaking  of 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  pronounced  the  work  a  very  valuable 
one  for  the  good  which  might  be  culled  from  it.  "  But," 
he  added,  "  it  might  be  wished  the  author  had  been  less 
voluminous,  delivering  what  was  really  authentic  and 
useful,  and  not  stuffing  his  work  with  so  many  stories 
taken  upon  trust,  so  many  trading  voyages  that  have 
nothing  new  in  them,  so  many  warlike  exploits  not  at  all 
pertinent  to  his  undertaking,  and  such  a  multitude  of 
articles,  charters,  privileges,  letters,  relations,  and  other 
things  little  to  the  purpose  of  travels  and  discoveries." 
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In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  inserted  the  most 
correct  map  of  the  world  hitherto  published.  It  was,  of 
course,  very  imperfect  and  full  of  errors,  but  it  showed  a 
wonderful  advancement  in  geographical  knowledge  since 
the  time  of  Columbus,  only  a  century  earlier.  It  showed 
Davis's  Strait,  Virginia,  which  at  that  time  included  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  Lake  On- 
tario, all  quite  correctly  placed.  The  western  coast  of 
South  America,  Corea,  and  China  were  marked  with  some- 
thing like  exactness.  Of  course  the  interiors  of  all  the 
great  continents  were  unknown,  and  many  things  placed 
on  the  map  were  mere  matters  of  the  wildest  conjecture. 
In  the  year  1601  Hakluyt  published  a  second  work,  broader 
in  its  scope,  but  less  exhaustive  than  the  Voyages.  It  was 
mainly  a  translation  from  a  Portuguese  work  of  Antonio 
Galvini,  and  was  entitled  Discoveries  of  the  Worldj  from  the 
first  Original  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1555. 

Samuel  Purchas,  an  English  clergyman,  inspired  with  a 
zeal  for  geographical  knowledge  similar  to  that  which  had 
distinguished  his  friend  Hakluyt,  published  in  1613  a  col- 
lection of  discoveries,  voyages,  and  adventures  culled  from 
the  works  of  above  twelve  hundred  authors.  The  title  of 
this  curious  and  voluminous  work  was :  PurchaSy  his  Pit-- 
grimage;  or.  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  Observed 
in  All  Ages  and  Places  Discoveredy  from  the  Creation  unto  this 
Present.  Upon  the  death  of  Hakluyt  in  the  following 
year,  Purchas,  in  the  capacity  of  literary  executor,  came 
into  possession  of  his  numerous  papers.  From  these  he 
compiled  a  second  work,  which  he  incorporated  with  his 
Pilgrimage,  The  entire  production  now  filled  five  huge 
volumes,  and  was  called  Purchas,  his  Pilgrim,  Notwith- 
standing an  occasional  want  of  accuracy,  and  frequent 
digressions  into  fields  of  discussion  in  no  manner  relating 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  Purchases  work  was  of  great  value 
as  a  means  of  disseminating  wholesome  knowledge  to  the 
people  of  his  time.  In  quaintness  of  language  and  richness 
of  fiincy  he  sometimes  rivals  the  greatest  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    Read,  for  example,  his  eulogy  of  the  sea: 
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Now  for  the  servicee  of  the  sea,  they  are  inoumerable :  it  is  the 
great  purveyor  of  the  world's  comihodities  to  our  use ;  conveyer 
of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  uniter,  by  traffick,  of  all  nations ;  it  pre- 
sents the  eye  with  diversified  colors  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
with  rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an  open 
field  for  merchandize  in  peace;  a  pitched  field  for  the  most  dreadful 
fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity  of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials 
for  wealth,  medicine  for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearls  and 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambergris  for  delight ;  ^*  the 
wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep"  for  instruction ;  variety  of  crea- 
tures for  use ;  multiplicity  of  natures  for  contemplation ;  diversity 
of  accidents  for  admiration ;  compendiousness  to  the  way ;  to  full 
bodies,  healthful  evacuation  ;  to  the  thirsty  earth,  fertile  moisture ; 
to  distant  friends,  pleasant  meeting;  to  weary  persons,  delightful 
refreshing ;  to  studious  and  religious  faiinds,  a  map  of  knowledge, 
mystery  of  temperance,  exercise  of  continence,  school  of  prayer, 
meditation,  devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refuge  to  the  distressed,  portage 
to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveler,  customs  to  the  prince, 
springs,  lakes,  rivers  to  the  earth;  it  hath  on  it  tempests  and 
calms  to  chastise  the  sins  and  to  exercise  the  fi&ith  of  seamen ; 
manifold  affections  in  itself,  to  affect  and  stupify  the  subtlest 
philosopher;  it  sustaineth  movable  fortresses  for  the  soldier; 
maintaineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defense  and  watery  gar- 
rison to  guard  the  state ;  entertains  the  sun  with  vapors,  the  moou 
with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also  with  a  natural  looking-glass, 
the  sky  with  clouds,  the  air  with  temperateuess,  the  soil  with  sup- 
pleness, the  rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  valleys 
with  fertility ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  for  meteors, 
most  multiform  shapes,  most  various,  numerous  kinds,  most 
immense,  difformed,  deformed,  unformed  monsters;  once  (for 
why  should  I  longer  detain  you  ?)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the 
body,  meditation  to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parta 
thereof  to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

A  contemporary  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  was  the 
famous  navigator,  John  Davis,  the  persistent  seeker  for 
the  mythical  northwest  passage  to  China,  la  1595  he 
published  a  -email  book,  the  extremely  lengthy  title  of 
which  sufficiently  explains  the  character  of  its  contents : 
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The  World^s  Hydrographical  DescripiUm^  wherein  is  proved 
not  ondy  by  Audhoritiea  of  Writers,  bvi  also  by  late  Experience 
of  Travellers^  and  Reasons  of  substaniiaU  ProbabHUie,  thai  the 
Worlde  in  all  his  Zones,  Clymais,  and  Places,  is  habiUible  and 
inhabited,  and  tlve  Seas  likewise  universally  navigable  vrithout 
any  naturaU  Annoyance  to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appears 
that  from  England  tliere  is  a  short  and  speedie  Passage  into  the 
South  Seas  to  Chirm,  Molucca,  PhUlipina,  and  India,  by  north- 
erly Navigation  to  the  Renovme,  Honour,  and  Benefit  of  her 
Maiesties  State  and  Comunalty, 

The  chief  proof  which  the  old  navigator  brings  forward 
in  support  of  his  position  is  the  simple,  unvarnished  nar- 
rative of  his  own  voyages  and  adventures,  which,  although 
unsuccessful  and  disastrous,  are  regarded  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  northwest  passaga  The 
story  of  the  toils  and  dangers  endured  in  unknown  seas 
is  related  with  the  unaffected  earnestness  and  child-like 
brevity  characteristic  of  a  man  who  has  but  little  time  or 
inclination  for  amusement  or  ornament. 

In  1615,  George  Sandys,  who  had  spent  several  years  in 
the  East,  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a  book 
entitled  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  Anno  Domini  1610 : 
Four  Books,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy  and 
Idands  Adjoining.  This  book  was  the  most  popular  book 
of  travels  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  ran 
through  several  editions  in  a  very  few  years.  A  more 
noted  traveler,  but  a  less  pleasing  writer,  than  Sandys,  was 
William  Lithgow,  a  Scotchman,  who,  without  any  special 
object  in  view,  aside  from  the  mere  gratification  of  curi- 
osity, visited  on  foot  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  man  is  illustrated  in  the  strange  title  which  he 
gave  to  his  book :  The  Total  Discourse  of  the  Rare  Adven- 
tures and  Painful  Peregrinations  of  Long  Nineteen  Years' 
Travels  from  Scotland  to  the  most  famous  Kingdoms  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Perfited  by   Three  Dear-bought 
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Voyages  in  Surveying  Forty-Eight  Kingdoms,  Ancient  and 
Modeiifiy  Twenty- One  Reipxiblics,  Ten  Absolute  Principalities, 
with  Two  Hundred  Islands.     1640. 

A  work  with  a  less  pretentious  title,  but  of  far  greater 
literary  value,  was  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
afterwards  groom  of  tlie  bed-chamber  to  Charles  I.,  relating 
the  story  of  some  years'  travel  in  Africa  and  Central  Asia. 
It  is  described  as  being  the  most  trustworthy  book  of  its 
class  published  in  that  century,  but,  its  stylo  being  un- 
attractive, it  never  attained  to  very  great  popularity. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  travelers  in  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing  was  James  Howell,  historiographer- 
royal  to  Charles  II.  His  travels,  which  began  in  1619  and 
continued  but  two  years,  included  only  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe;  but  the  narrative  of  his  observations  in 
these  countries,  during  this  time  and  upon  subsequent 
visits,  is  so  pleasing  in  style,  and  his  remarks  and  reflec- 
tions are  so  sensible  and  so  just,  that  his  work  may  be 
characterized  as  possessing  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
both  to  the  literary  student,  the  historian,  and  the  anti- 
quary. Among  upwards  of  forty  different  volumes  com- 
posed by  him,  only  two  are  now  generally  known, — 
Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  published  in  1642,  and 
Familiar  Letters,  printed  in  1645.  The  former  excels  in 
humor,  the  latter  in  the  animated  description  of  persons 
and  places.  The  reader  may  not  be  uninterested  in  his 
remarks  on  the  proverbial  veracity  of  travelers : 

Some  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  strange  things  and 
wonders  (of  the  humor  of  Sir  John  Mandeville),  and  they  usually 
present  them  to  the  hearers  through  multiplying  glasses,  and 
thereby  cause  the  thing  to  appear  far  greater  than  it  is  in  itself; 
they  make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  like  Clarenton-Bridge-Echo, 
which  doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a  traveler  was  he  that 
reported  the  Indian  fly  to  be  as  big  as  a  fox ;  China  birds  to  be  as 
big  as  some  horses,  and  their  mice  to  be  as  big  as  monkeys ;  but 
they  have  the  wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  because  the  hearer 
may  rather  believe  it  than  make  a  voyage  so  far  to  disprove  it. 
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Every  one  knows  the  tale  of  bim  who  reported  he  had  seen  a 
cabbage,  under  whose  leaves  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  sheltered 
from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another,  who  was  no  traveler  (yet  the 
wiser  man),  said  he  had  passed  by  a  place  where  there  were  400 
braziers  making  of  a  cauldron, — 200  within  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nails  in ;  the  traveler  asking  for  what  use  that  huge 
cauldron  was,  he  told  him,  ''Sir,  it  was  to  boil  your  cabbage." 
Such  another  was  the  Spanish  traveler,  who  was  so  habituated  to 
hyperbolize  and  relate  wonders,  that  he  became  ridiculous  in  all 
companies,  so  that  he  was  forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man, 
when  he  fell  into  an  excess  this  way,  he  should  pull  Jiim  by  the 
sleeve.  The  master  falling  into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  spoke  of  a 
church  in  China  that  was  ten  thousand  yards  long;  his  man, 
standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the  sleeve,  made  him  stop 
suddenly.  The  company  asking,  "  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might 
that  church  be?"  he  replied,  ''But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may 
thank  my  man  for  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve^  else  I  had  made  it 
foursquare  for  you." 

During  the  eighteenth  century  and  tho  earlier  half  of 
the  nineteenth,  the  number  of  travelers  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  consequently  the  number  of  books  relating  to 
travel  and  adventure,  increased  to  a  most  wonderful 
degree;  and,  at  the  present  time,  travelers'  books  have 
come  to  be  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  newspapers 
— ^as  transient  literature,  to  be  read  to-day  and  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 

A  notable  book  of  this  class  is  the  narrative  of  James 
Bruce  describing  his  travels  in  Abyssinia.  Bruce  was 
a  Scotchman,  who,  in  1762,  was  appointed  to  the  consul- 
ship of  Algiers.  After  six  or  seven  years  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  countries  adjoining  Algiers  and  in  studying 
and  sketching  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  ascending  the  River  Nile  into  Abys- 
sinia and  Central  Africa,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  hitherto  mythical  sources  of  that  great  river.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  traced  the 
Abai,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the 
Nile,  to  its  source. 
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It  18  easier  to  guess  than  to  describe  the  sitoation  of  my  mind 
at  that  moment — standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the 
genius,  industry,  and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  modems  for 
the  course  of  near  three  thousand  years.  Kings  had  attempted 
this  discovery  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  each  expedition  was 
distinguished  from  the  last  only  by  the  difference  of  numbers 
which  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the  disappointment  which 
had,  uniformly  and  without  exception,  followed  them  all.  Fame, 
riches,  and  honor  had  been  held  out  for  a  series  of  ages  to  every 
individual  of  those  myriads  these  princes  commanded,  without 
having  produced  one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of 
his  sovereign,  or  wiping  off  this  stain  upon  the  enterprise  and 
abilities  of  mankind,  or  adding  this  desideratum  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  geography.  Though  a  mere  private  Briton,  I  triumphed 
here,  in  my  own  mind,  over  kings  and  their  armies !  and  every 
comparison  was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  presumption,  when 
the  place  itself  where  I  stood,  the  object  of  my  vain  glory, 
suggested  what  depressed  my  short-lived  triumph.  I»was  but 
a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  through  number- 
less dangers  and  sufferings,  the  least  of  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed me  but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  protection  of 
Providence :  I  was,  however,  but  then  half  through  my  journey, 
and  all  those  dangers  through  which  I  had  already  passed  awaited 
me  on  my  return ;  I  found  a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast, 
and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels  which  I  had  too  rashly  woven 
for  myself. 

Had  Bruce  learned  that  he  was  still  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  that,  for  another  century, 
all  attempts  at  the  discovery  of  that  mysterious  place 
would  be  baffled,  he  would  indeed  have  had  good  cause 
for  despondency.  After  many  strange  adventures  in  Abys» 
sinia,  he  at  length  returned  through  the  deserts  to  Egypt, 
and  from  thence  to  England,  reaching  the  latter  country 
in  1774.  It  was  not  until  1790  that  his  book,  Travels  to 
Discover  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  was  published.  It  was  a 
very  extensive  work,  comprising  five  large  quarto  volumes, 
accompanied  by  a  sixth  volume  of  plates.  So  extraordi- 
nary were  many  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  work, 
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that  it  was  received  not  only  with  disbelief  but  with 
ridicule,  and  the  very  general  opinion  for  a  time  was  that 
Bruce  had  never  been  in  Abyssinia.  The  experience  and 
discoveries  of  later  travelers,  however,  have  quite  generally 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  and  demonstrated  the 
right  of  James  Bruce  to  be  'styled  the  first  of  the  great 
African  explorers. 

Superior  to  Bruce  in  literary  achievements,  and  scarcely 
excelled  by  him  in  the  extent  and  character  of  his  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  was  Mungo  Park,  another  Scotch- 
man. The  object  of  his  research  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Niger,  a  river  second  in  interest  and  in  mystery  to  the 
Nile  alone.  His  first  expedition  was  made  in  the  years 
1795-1797,  and  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  an  explora- 
tion of  the  country  bordering  on  the  river  Gambia  and  a 
short  captivity  among  the  Moors.  An  account  of  this 
expedition  was  published  in  1799.  In  1805  a  second 
expedition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Association, 
was  undertaken.  But  while  sailing  down  the  river,  and 
in  trying  to  escape  from  an  attack  of  the  natives,  Park 
was  drowned.  His  letters  and  journals  were  preserved, 
and  from  them  a  deeply  interesting  narrative  was  com- 
piled, and  published  in  1815.  The  journal  of  Mungo 
Park  lacks  the  diffuseness  and  the  inflated  style  which  is 
so  objectionable  a  feature  in  Bruce's  narrative.  It  is  simple, 
straightforward,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  truthful 
history.  It  was  at  once  received  with  favor,  and  still  ranks 
among  our  most  valuable  narratives  of  travel  in  Africa. 

It  was  left  to  the  Lander  brothers  in  1830  to  follow  out 
and  complete  the  design  of  Mungo  Park.  Making  an 
overland  journey  from  Badagry  to  Boussa,  they  embarked 
upon  the  great  river  which  there  flows  eastward,  and,  two 
months  afterwards,  entered  the  Atlantic  by  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Niger,  thus  demonstrating  the  exact  course 
and  position  of  that  river.  The  narrative  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  published  in  1831,  in  three  small  volumes,  and 
is  still  considered  interesting  reading.    In  1834  Richard 
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Lander,  with  a  party  of  commercial  adventurers,  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  discoveries,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives. 

Among  the  names  of  later  travelers  and  explorers  in 
Africa,  there  are  many  well  known  to  every  reader.  The 
most  noted  Egyptian  discoverers  are  John  Ludwig  Burck- 
hardt  and  John  Baptist  Belzoni.  The  works  of  the  former 
— Manners  and  Ciistmns  of  the  Modem  Egypiiana  and  Notes 
on  the  Bedouins  and  Waluibys — were  published  in  1830, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  their  author.  Belzoni's 
Narrative  of  ilie  Operations  and  re^cent  Discoveries  with  the 
Pyramids,  Temples^  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia  (1820),  was  for  a  time  the  most  important  work  on 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who,  during  a  residence  of 
twelve  years  in  Egypt,  made  a  most  thorough  study  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  ancient  ruins,  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  modern  inhabitants.  The  most 
important  of  several  books  written  by  him  is  that  entitled 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians ;  it  was  first 
published,  in  five  volumes,  with  six  hundred  illustrations, 
in  1847. 

Among  the  later  travelers  in  Africa,  all  of  whom  have 
written  books,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Captain 
Richard  F.  Burton,  the  author  of  Tlie  Lake  Regions  of 
Central  Africa  (1872);  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  author  of 
Albert  N'Yanza  (1868)  and  Ismailia  (1873);  John  Hanning 
Speke,  the  author  of  the  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile  (1863) ;  the  well-known  missionary,  David 
Livingstone,  whose  Journals  are  familiar  to  all  English 
readers ;  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu,  whose  writings,  although,  in 
the  main,  trustworthy,  partake  of  the  flavor  of  the  tradi- 
tionary "  travelers'  tales;"  and,  lastly,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
the  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald^  and  at 
present  the  most  successful  and  intrepid  of  African  ex- 
plorers. George  William  Curtis  has  written  an  interesting 
account  of  his  experiences  of  travel  in  Egypt,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji, 
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Baj-ard  Taylor  ranks  among  the  most  pleasing  writers 
of  modern  books  of  travel.  He  saw  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  world,  and  possessed  the  happy  fiaculty  of  describing,  in 
a  most  attractive  manner,  whatever  he  deemed  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  his  readers.  Stephens's  TVavefe  in 
Greece  and  Travels  in  Yacdtan  and  Central  America  possess 
considerable  interest,  and  have  had  many  readers.  Lay- 
ard's  works  on  Nineveh,  Dr.  Schliemann's  account  of  exca- 
vations in  Mycense  and  on  the  supposed  site  of  ancient 
Troj',  and  Di  Cesnola's  book  on  Cj'prus,  rank  highest 
among  the  works  of  their  class. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  and  discuss  the  merits  of  even 
a  small  proportioh  of  the  hundreds  of  books  relating  to 
travel,  adventure,  and  exploration  which  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  would  not 
only  transcend  the  limits  and  the  design  of  this  work,  but. 
would  be  devoting  too  much  of  the  student's  attention  to 
a  division  of  literature  which,  at  its  best,  is  of  but  inferior 
importance.  For,  of  all  the  books  belonging  to  this  class, 
— and  they  are  legion, — not  one  can  be  ranked  among  the 
masterpieces  of  our  literature,  and  not  many  will  really 
outlive  the  time  and  the  occasion  which  brought  them 
forth.  Among  the  very  few  which  will  be  remembered 
for  their  genuine  literary  merit,  perhaps  none  are  more 
worthy  than  a  little  volume  written  by  Alexander  William 
Kinglake  in  1844,  entitled  Eothen;  or^  Traces  of  Travel 
bromght  Home  from  the  East.  The  language  in  which  this 
work  is  written  is  of  the  purest,  the  diction  is  simple  and 
in  the  highest  degree  poetic,  the  descriptions  are  graphic 
and  truthful.  It  is  the  one  literary  classic  to  be  found 
among  books  of  this  class.  Let  us  close  this  chapter 
on  the  least  worthy  division  of  our  prose  literature  by 
quoting  from  Eotlien  a  short  passage  descriptive  of  the  last 
days  of  a  journey  across  the  Syrian  desert: 

On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay  dead,  and  all 
the  whole  earth  that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and 
keenest  listening  wa.s  still  and  lifeless  as  some   di^iKfoplcd  and 
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forgotten  world  that  rolls  round  and  round  in  the  heavens, 
through  wasted  floods  of  light  The  sun,  growing  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  shone  down  more  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone 
before,  and  as  I  drooped  my  head  under  his  fire  and  closed  my 
eyes  against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell  asleep, 
for  how  many  minutes  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell,  but  after  a  while 
I  was  gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church  bells — my  native  bells 
— the  innocent  bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  their 
music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills  I  My  first  idea  naturally  was, 
that  I  still  remained  fast  under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused 
myself,  and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged 
my  bare  face  into  the  light.  Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough 
wakened,  but  still  those  old  Marlen  bells  rung  on,  not  ringing  for 
joy,  but  properly,  prosily,  steadily,  merrily  ringing  "  for  church." 
After  a  while  the  sound  died  away  slowly;  it  happened  that 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by  which  to  measure 
the  exact  time  of  its  lasting,  but  it  seemed  to  be  that  about  ten 
minutes  had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I  attributed  the  efiect 
to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air 
through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all  around  me; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  occasioning  a  great  tension, 
and  consequent  susceptibility  of  the  hearing  organs,  had  rendered 
them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of  some  mere 
memory,  that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of 
sleep.  Since  my  return  to  England,  it  has  been  told  me  that  like 
sounds  have  been  heard  at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor  becalmed  under 
a  vertical  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean  has  listened  in 
trembling  wonder  to  the  chime  of  his  own  village  bells.  .  .  . 
After  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey,  I  no  longer  travelled  over 
shifting  hills,  but  came  upon  a  dead  level — a  dead  level  bed  of 
sand,  quite  hard,  and  studded  with  small  shining  pebbles.  The 
heat  grew  fierce;  there  was  no  valley  nor  hollow,  no  hill,  no 
mound,  no  shadow  of  hill  nor  of  mound  by  which  I  could  mark 
the  way  I  was  making.  Hour  by  hour  I  advanced,  and  saw  no 
change — I  was  siill  the  very  centre  of  a  round  horizon ;  hour  by 
hour  I  advanced,  and  still  there  was  the  same,  and  the  same,  and 
the  same — the  same  circle  of  flaming  sky — the  same  circle  of 
sand  still  glaring  with  light  and  fire.  Over  all-the  heaven  above 
— over  all  the  earth  beneath,  there  was  no  visible  power  that 
could  balk  the  fierce  will  of  the  sun;  ''he  rejoiced  as  a  strong 
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man  to  run  a  race;  his  going  forth  was  from  the  end  of  the 
heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing 
hid  from  the  heat  thereof."  From  pole  to  pole  and  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  he  brandished  his  fiery  sceptre  as  though  he  iiad 
usurped  all  Heaven  and  Earth.  As  he  bid  the  soft  Persian  in 
ancient  times,  so  now,  abd  fiercely,  too,  he  bid  me  bow  down  aud 
worship  him ;  so  now  in  hi)  pride  he  seemed  to  command  me  and 
say^  '*  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me."  I  was  all  alone 
before  him.  There  were  these  two  pitted  together,  and  face  to  face 
— the  mighty  sun  for  one,  and  for  the  other — this  poor,  pale, 
solitary  self  of  miue,  that  I  always  carry  about  with  me.  But  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  before  I  had  yet  turned  away  from  Jehovah  for 
the  glittering  god  of  the  Persians,  there  appeared  a  dark  line  upon 
the  edge  of  the  forward  horizon,  and  soon  the  line  deepened  into  a 
delicate  fringe  that  8park]e<l  here  and  there,  as  though  it  were 
sown  with  diamonds.  There,  then,  before  me  were  the  gardens 
and  the  minarets  of  Egypt,  and  the  mighty  works  of  the  Nile, 
and  I  (the  eternal  ego  that  I  am  I) — I  had  lived  to  see,  and  I  saw 
them. 


12 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FICTION — I.  THE  ROMANCE. 

Origin  of  Prose  Fiction — Claesification — Romance  in  tne  Middle  Ages 
-—Sidney's  Arcadia — Euphues,  by  John  Lyly — Euphuism — Greene's 
Romances — Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time — Thomas  Nash — 
Fabulous  Voyages  and  Travels — Lucian's  Veracious  History — Rabe- 
lais— Godwin's  Man  in  the  Moon — Hall's  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem — 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac — Dean  Swift — Gulliver's  Travels — Robinson 
Crusoe — Peter  Wilkins — Munchausen's  Adventures — ^The  Narrative 
of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  by  Poe — Romances  of  the  Supernatural^ 
The  Castle  of  Otranto,  by  Walpole— The  Old  English  Baron— Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  Romances — St.  Leon,  by  William  Godwin — Bulwer- 
Lytton's  Zanoni — Frankenstein — The  Monk,  by  Lewis — Beckford's 
Vathek — Hope's  Anastasius — The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba — His- 
torical Romances  and  Novels — Jane  Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs — Sir 
Walter  Scott— The  Waverley  Novels— Imitators— The  Novels  of  G. 
P.  R.  James — Lord  Lytton's  Historical  Novels — The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  —  Rienzi — Harold — The  Last  of  the  Barons — Lockhart's 
Valerius — Kingsley's  Hypatia. 

Prose  fiction  possesses  so  many  characteristics  pecul- 
iar to  itself,  and  occupies  a  field  so  broad  and  so  full  of 
interest,  that  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  a  third  grand 
division  of  literature  lying  between  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  imaginative  poetry  and  matter-of-fact  prose. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  fancy,  and  appeals  to  our  ideas 
of  the  beautiful,  the  pathetic,  the  wonderful,  and  the 
sublime.  Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ordinarily  intended 
as  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  is  addressed  to  our 
understanding  and  to  our  reasoning  faculties.  Story- 
telling prose  occupies  a  middle  ground,  appealing  both 
to  the  imagination  and  to  the  reason,  and  is  designed  not 
altogether  for  amusement,  nor  yet  altogether  for  purposes 
of  instruction. 
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The  origin  of  fiction,  like  that  of  poetry,  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  remote  period.  The  love  of  the  "  story"  in  some 
form  or  other  seems  indeed  to  be  universal — alike  charac- 
teristic of  people  of  every  age,  of  every  clime,  and  of  every 
condition  in  life.  We  find  it  in  its  earliest  and  simplest 
form  in  the  sun-myths  and  fables  of  the  ancient  Aryans. 
Then,  following  the  course  of  history  and  modified  by  the 
civilization  which  gave  it  birth,  we  find  it  reappearing 
constantly  and  in  every  conceivable  form  down  to  the 
present  time.  Sometimes  it  is  a  dim  tradition,  a  nucleus 
of  truth,  embodied  in  a  mass  of  fiction ;  sometimes  it  is 
merely  a  poetic  relation  or  description  of  natural  phe- 
nomena ;  sometimes  it  is  the  product  simply  of  the  story- 
teller's imagination.  The  mythological  fable  becomes  a 
tale  of  chivalry,  a  Christian  legend,  an  heroic  ballad,  a 
Norman  romance.  It  becomes  merged,  and  almost  loses 
its  identity,  in  the  monkish  chronicle,  the  minstrel's  song, 
the  dramatic  play,  the  epic  poem. 

Beginning  with  the  poetic  representation  of  that  v/hich 
is  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  in  nature,  fiction  is 
at  first  directed  towards  the  marvelous  and  the  super- 
natural. Later  on,  as  the  influence  of  great  men  in 
shaping  and  directing  the  world's  aflFairs  begins  to  be 
more  clearly  recognized,  it  assumes  the  heroic  character. 
Finally,  when  society  has  become  supreme,  and  both  gods 
and  heroes  retire  to  the  background,  there  is  a  marked 
pi-eference  for  the  sentimental  and  the  purely  intellectual. 
Hence  the  three  great  varieties  of  fiction — the  myth,  the 
romance,  and  the  modern  novel.  In  the  study  of  English 
prose  fiction  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  domains  of 
mythology,  as  the  origin  of  all  myths  dates  far  back  of 
the  beginning  of  our  literature.  We  shall  have  to  speak, 
therefore,  only  of  the  romance  and  the  novel.  The  earliest 
English  romances  were  written  either  in  the  form  of  poetry 
or — like  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's\Bn7t5A  Histortf — under  the 
disguise  of  monkish  chronicles,  and  of  these  in  their  proper 
connection  we  have  already  spoken.     Wc  have  reason  to 
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believe  that,  during  the  Transition  Period,  French  romances 
both  in  prose  and  verse  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  reading  among  the  educated  English.     And  some 
of  these — certain  versions  of  the  Romance  of  King  Arthur, 
for  example — ^wero  translated  into  the  English  language. 
Among  the  revenue  rolls  of   the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
there  is  an  entry  regarding  certain  "silver  clasps  and 
studs  for  his  majesty's,  ^rea^  booh  of  RomancesJ^    And  Dr. 
Moore  remarks  that  "  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  chiv- 
alry which   Edward   III.   manifested   during  the  wholo 
course  of  his  reign  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing 
to  his  having  studied  the  clasped  book  in  his  great-grand- 
father's library."    We  learn  from  old  Roger  Ascham,  also^ 
that  the  reading  of  "  fayned  bookes  of  chevalrie"  formed, 
the  only  literary  amusement  of  the  English  nobility  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  "  God's  Bible 
was  banished   the  court,  and  La  Morte  cC Arthur  received 
into  the  prince's  chamber."    But  the  cultivation  of  prose 
fiction  as  a  branch  of  literature  did  not  begin  in  England 
until  after  almost  every  other  branch  had  received  atten- 
tion and  some  of  them  had  been  graced  witli  masterpieces. 
The  first  English  romance  to  which  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  is  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  written  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  about  tlie  year  1580,  and  published 
some  ten  years  afterward.     The  work  was  composed  at  the 
request  and  for  the  amusement  of  Sir  Philip's  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  eye 
cf  the  public.    "  You  desired  me  to  do  it,"  says  the  author, 
in  his  dedication  to  the  countess,  "  and  your  desire,  to  my 
heart,  is  absolute  commandment.     Now,  it  is  done  only 
for  you:   if  you  keep  it  to  yourself,  or  to  such  friends 
who  will  weigh  errors  in  the  balance  of  good-will,  I  hope, 
for  the  Father's  sake,  it  will  be  pardoned,  perchance  made 
much  of,  though  in  itself  it  have  deformities.     For  indeed 
for  severer  eyes   it  is  not,  being  but  a  trifle,  and  that 
triflingly  handled.      Your  dear  self  can  best  witness  the 
manner,  being  done  in  loose  sheets  cf  Paper,  most  of  it  in 
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your  presence,  the  rest  by  sheets  sent  unto  you  as  fast  as 
they  were  done.  .  .  .  Read  it  at  your  idle  times,  and 
the  follies  your  good  judgement  will  find  in  it,  blame  not, 
but  laugh  at.  And  so,  looking  for  no  better  stuff,  than  as 
in  a  Haberdasher's  Shop,  Glasses,  or  Feathers,  you  will 
continue  to  love  the  writer,  who  doth  exceedingly  love 
you,  and  most  heartily  prayes  you  may  long  live  to  be  a 
principal  ornament  to  the  Family  of  the  Sidnexsr 

The  plan  of  this  romance  had  probably  been  suggested 
to  Sidney  by  the  jEthiopica  (a  love-story  written  by  Bishop 
Heliodorus  in  the  fourth  centuryj  and  recently  translated, 
into  English),  and  by  an  Italian  romance  written  by  San- 
nazaro  about  1502,  and  bearing  the  same  title,  Arcadia. 
The  modern  reader,  accustomed  to  fiction  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  would  doubtless  find  it  a  diflScult  task  to  read 
this  long  and  seemingly  discursive  tale.  Yet  it  contains 
many  pleasing  passages  and  some  highly  beautiful  descrip- 
tions, and,  both  from  the  character  of  its  prose  and  from 
the  large  number  of  poems  with  which  the  story  is  inter- 
larded, it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  title  of  prose-poem  which 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  it.  "  For,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  though  it  observcth  not  Rhyme,  yet  the  invention 
is  wholly  spun  out  of  phansie,  but  conformable  to  possi- 
bility of  truth  in  all  particulars.  And  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  presented  secrets  under  their  mythical  Hiero- 
glyphicks,  so  that  an  easie  figure  was  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  and  an  higher  notion  tendered  under  it  to  the  judg- 
ment :  so  all  the  Arcadia  is  a  continual  Grove  of  morality"; 
shadowing  moral  and  politick  results  under  the  plain 
and  easie  emblems  of  Lovers:  So,  that  the  Reader  may 
be  deceived,  but  not  hurt  thereby,  when  surprized  on  a 
sudden  to  more  knowledge  than  he  expected."* 

In  the  Arcadia  there  is  action  enough,  but  the  narrative 
is  often  so  involved,  the  discourses  are  so  dull  and  prolix, 
the  episodes  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 

*  The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  ««Ao^/A^n-wc,  1674. 
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one's  interest.  We  first  meet  with  two  doleful  shepherds 
standing  on  the  seashore  and  bewailing  the  absence  of 
Urania:  "O  Urania,  blessed  be  .thou  Urania,  the  sweetest 
fairness  and  fairest  sweetness!"  On  the  next  page  a  ship- 
wreck occurs,  and  we  are  introduced  to  Musidorus,  one  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  story.  Then,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, we  meet  with  pirates,  we  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Arcadia,  we  beoomo  acquainted  with  tlie  shepherd  phi- 
losopher Kalander,  we  are  told  of  a  king  who  has  retired 
with  his  family  into  two  solitary  "lodges,"  we  go  on  a 
warlike  expedition  tigainst  tlie  Helots,  we  rescue  a  captive 
prince,  and  two  lovers  long  separated  are  reunited.  And 
thus  through  more  than  five  liundred  closely-printed  folio 
pages  the  story  continues,  without  any  definite  plot,  with- 
out plan,  and  without  end.  There  are  enough  of  tragical 
images  in  this  poem,  says  M.  Taine,  "  to  supply  half  a 
dozen  epics."  Although  modeled  after  the  interminable 
pastoral  romances  of  the  period,  the  Arcadia  is  not  more 
pastoral  than  feudal.  The  chivalric  Sidney  can  describe  a 
siege,  a  tournament,  or  the  chase  with  perhaps  even  better 
grace  than  he  paints  the  quiet  life  of  the  typical  Arcadian 
shepherd.  The  stylo  of  the  book  is  marred  by  that  sen- 
tentious affectation  of  language  and  that  studied  use  of 
antithetical  expressions  so  fashionable  at  that  time  and 
popularly  known  as  euphuism.  The  lover  "  complains  to 
the  trees,  weeps  in  verse :  there  are  dialogues  where  Echo, 
repeating  the  last  word,  replies ;  duets  in  rhyme,  balanced 
stanzas,  in  which  the  theory  of  love  is  minutely  detailed ; 
in  short,  all  the  grand  airs  of  ornamental  poetry." 

Our  first  introduction  to  the  country  of  Arcadia  is  a  fair 
example  of  Sidney's  style  when  describing  the  scenery  and 
phenomena  of  nature: 

The  third  day  after,  in  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  Roses 
and  Violets  in  the  heavenly  floor  against  the  coming  of  the  Sun, 
the  Nightingales  (striving  one  with  the  other  which  could  in*  most 
dainty  variety  recount  their  wrong-caused  sorrow)  made  them  put 
off  their  sleep,  and  rising  from  under  a  tree  (which  that  night  had 
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been  their  pavilion),  they  went  on  their  journey,  which  by  and  by 
weleom'd  Muaidorus's  eyes  (wearied  with  the  wasted  soil  of  Laco- 
nia)  with  deliglittui  Proepecte.  There  were  Hills  which  garnished 
their  proud  heights  with  stately  Trees:  humble  Vallies  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  the  silver  Rivers : 
Meadows,  enameled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowtrs ;  Thickets, 
which  being  lined  with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too, 
by  the  cheerful  disposition  of  many  well^tuned  Birds :  each  Pasture 
stored  with  dieep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty 
Lambs  with  bleating  Oratory  cravM  the  Dams  comfort:  here  a 
Shephert^s  Boy,  piping  aa  though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a 
young  Shepherdess  knitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that 
her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time 
to  her  voice-musick.  As  for  the  houses  of  the  Country  (for  many 
houses  came  uuder  their  eye)  they  were  all  scattered,  no  two  being 
one  by  th'  other,  and  yet  not  so  far  off  as  that  it  barred  mutual 
succor :  a  shew,  as  it  were,  of  an  accompanable  solitariness,  and 
of  a  civil  wildncss.  I  pray  you  (said  Musidorus,  then  first  unseal- 
ing hb  long  silent  lips)  what  Countries  be  these  we  pass  through, 
which  are  so  divers  in  shew,  the  one  wanting  no  store,  the  other 
having  no  store  but  want  ? 

l*he  country  (answered  Claius)  where  you  were  cast  ashore  and 
now  are  past  through  is  Laconia;  .  .  .  but  this  Country 
(where  you  now  set  your  feet)  is  Arcadia.* 

His  descriptions  of  persons  are  characterized  by  even  a 
greater  superfluity  of  words  and  a  finer  show  of  affectation. 
His  portraits  of  the  two  princesses,  Pamela  and  Philoclea, 
are  only  equaled  by  that  of  Mopsa,  which  follows: 

Methought  there  was  (if  at  least  such  i)erfections  may  receive 
the  word  of  more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty 
ia  Pamela :  methought  love  plaid  in  Philoclea's  eyes  and  threat- 
ened in  Pamela's ;  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  perswaded, 
but  so  perswaded  as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used 
violence,  and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seems 
that  such  proportion  is  between  their  minds :  Philoclea  so  bashful, 
as  though  her  excellencies  had  stoln  into  her  before  she  was  aware ; 

*  The  Qmniess  qf  Pembroke'' s  Arcadia.    Edition  of  1629,  p.  6, 
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so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance;  in  sum, 
such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners. 
Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper.  .  .  . 
Concerning  Mopsa,  since  a  pleasant  Fellow  of  my  acquaintance 
has  set  forth  her  praises  in  Verse,  I  will  only  repeat  them,  and 
spare  mine  own  tongue,  since  she  goes  for  a  Woman : 

What  length  of  Verse  can  serve  brave  Mopsa^s  good  to  show? 

When  vertues  strange  and  beauties  such  as  no  man  them  may  know  : 

Thus  shrewdly  burdned  then,  how  can  my  Muse  escape? 

The  Gods  must  help,  and  precious  things  must  serve  to  shew  her  shape. 

Like  great  God  Saturn  fair,  and  like  fair  Venus  chast: 

As  smooth  as  Pan,  as  Juno  mild,  like  Goddess  Iris  faced, 

With  Cupid  she  foresees  and  goes  God  Vulcan's  pace. 

And  for  a  taste  of  all  these  gills,  she  steals  God  Momus'  grace. 

Her  forehead  Jacinth-like,  her  cheeks  of  Opal  hue, 

Iler  twinkling  eyes  bedcckt  with  pearl,  her  lips  a  Saphyr  blue : 

Iler  hair  like  Crapal  stone;  her  mouth,  0  heavnly  wide  I 

Her  skin  like  burnisht  gold,  her  hands  like  silver  are  untry'd.* 

Hazlitt  thus  records  his  opinion  of  this  romance:  " It  is 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  abuse  of 
intellectual  power  upon  record.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of 
the  court-dresses  and  preposterous  fashions  of  the  time, 
which  are  grown  obsolete  and  disgusting.  It  is  not  ro- 
mantic, but  scholastic;  not  poetry,  but  casuistry;  not 
nature,  but  art,  and  the  worst  of  art,  which  thinks  it  can 
do  better  than  nature.  Of  the  number  of  fine  things  that 
are  constantly  passing  through  the  author's  mind,  there  is 
liardly  one  that  he  has  not  contrived  to  spoil,  and  to  spoil 
]  urposely  and  maliciously,  in  order  to  aggrandize  our 
idea  of  himself.  Out  of  five  hundred  folio  pages,  there 
are  hardly,  I  conceive,  half  a  dozen  sentences  expressed 
simply  and  directly,  with  the  sincere  desire  to  convey 
the  image  implied,  and  without  a  systematic  interpo- 
lation of  the  wit,  learning,  ingenuity,  wisdom,  and  ever- 

*  Works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,    Folio  Edition  of  1629,  p.  10. 
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lasting  impertinence  of  the  writer,  so  as  to  disguise  the 
object,  instead  of  displaying  it  in  its  true  colors  and  real 
proportions.  Every  page  is  with  'centric  and  eccentric 
scribbled  o'er;'  his  muse  is  tattooed  and  tricked  out  like 
an  Indian  goddess.  He  writes  a  court-hand,  with  flour- 
ishes like  a  schoolmaster;  his  figures  are  wrought  in 
chain-stitch.  His  thoughts  at  last  become  distorted  and 
ricketj'  in  themselves ;  and  before  they  have  been  cramped 
and  twisted  and  swaddled  into.lifelessness  and  deformity. 
...  In  a  word  (and  not  to  speak  it  profanely),  the 
Arcadia  is  a  riddle,  a  rebus,  an  acrostic  in  folio:  it  con- 
tains about  4000  far-fetched  similes  and  6000  impracti- 
cable dilemmas;  about  10,000  reasons  for  doing  nothing 
at  all,  and  as  many  more  against  it;  numberless  allitera- 
tions, puns,  questions,  and  commands,  and  other  figures 
of  rhetoric;  about  a  score  good  passages  that  one  may 
turn  to  with  pleasure,  and  the  most  involved,  irksome, 
improgressive  and  heteroclite  subject  that  ever  was  chosen 
to  exercise  the  pen  or  patience  of  man." 

As  the  Arcadia  is  a  work  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader,  we  venture,  before  taking  our  leave  of  that 
romance,  to  make  one  more  quotation, — a  few  sentences  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  "  Eclogue" : 

Tbyrsis  not  with  many  painted  words  nor  falsified  promises  had 
won  the  consent  of  his  beloved  Kala,  but  with  a  true  and  simple 
making  her  know  he  loved  her,  not  forcing  himself  beyond  his 
roach  to  buy  her  affection,  but  giving  her  such  presents  as  neither 
could  weary  him  with  the  giving,  nor  shame  her  for  the  taking. 
Thus,  the  first  strawberries  he  could  find,  were  ever,  in  a  clean 
washt  dish,  sent  to  Kala;  thus  posies  of  the  spring  flowera  were 
wrapt  up  in  a  little  green  silk  and  dedicated  to  Kala;  thus  some- 
times his  sweetest  cream,  sometimes  the  best  Cakehread  his  mother 
made,  were  reserved  to  Kala's  taste.  Neither  would  he  stick  to 
kill  a  lamb  when  she  would  be  content  to  come  over  the  way  unto 
him.  But  then,  lo,  his  house  was  swept,  and  rather  no  fire  than  any 
smoke  left  to  trouble  her.  Then  love-songs  were  not  daiuty,  when 
she  would  hear  them,  and  as  much  mannerly  silence  when  she  would 
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not  In  going  to  Church  great  worship  to  Kala.  So  that  all  the 
parish  said,  never  a  maid  they  knew  so  well  waited  on ;  and  when 
dancing  about  the  May -pole,  no  body  taken  out  but  she,  aud  he, 
after  a  leap  or  two  to  shew  her  his  own  activity,  would  frame  all 
the  rest  of  his  dancing  only  to  grace  her.  As  for  her  father's 
sheep,  he  had  no  less  care  of  them  than  his  own :  so  that  she 
might  play  her  as  she  would,  warranted  with  honest  Thyrsis's 
carefulness.  But  if  he  spied  Kala  favored  any  one  of  the  flock 
more  than  his  fellows,  then  that  was  cherished :  shearing  him  so 
(when  shorn  he  must  be)  as  might  most  become  him ;  but  while 
the  wool  was  on,  wrapping  within  it  some  verses,  wherein  Thyrsis 
had  a  special  gift,  and  making  the  innocent  beast  his  unweeting 
messenger.  Thus  constantly  continuing,  though  he  were  none  of 
the  fairest,  at  length  he  won  Eala's  heart,  the  honestest  wench  in 
all  those  quarters. 

To  see  how  the  opinions  of  critics  differ  with  respect 
to  the  same  literary  performance,  compare  the  following 
estimate  of  the  Arcadia  with  that  which  we  have  quoted 
from  Hazlitt:  "We  may  regard  the  whole  literary  char- 
acter of  the  Elizabethan  age  as  in  some  sort  derived  and 
descended  from  Sir  Phi  lip  Sidney,  and  his  work  as  the 
fountain  from  which  all  the  vigorous  shoots  of  that  period 
drew  something  of  their  verdure  and  strength.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  Arcadia  which  first  taught  to  contemporary- 
writers  that  inimitable  interweaving  and  contexture  of 
w^ords ;  that  bold  and  unshackled  use  and  application  of 
them;  that  art  of  giving  to  language,  appropriated  to 
objects  the  most  common  and  trivial,  a  kind  of  acquired 
and  adventitious  loftiness,  and  to  diction  in  itself  noble 
and  elevated,  a  sort  of  superadded  dignity ;  that  power  of 
ennobling  the  sentiments  by  the  language  and  the  lan- 
guage by  the  sentiments,  which  so  often  excites  our  ad- 
miration in  perusing  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth."* 

Another  work  of  fiction,  published  about  ten  years 
earlier  than  the  Arcadia,  is  deserving  of  notice  not  from 
any  value  of  its  own  but  from  its  influence  upon  the 

*  Hitrospcclive  Rcvkwj  II.,  42.     (Quoted  by  Hallam.) 
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fashionable  language  and  literature  of  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  This  work  is  the  Euphues  of  John 
Lyly — ^the  first  example  in  our  literature  of  a  didactic 
novel.  Under  the  guise  of  a  dull  Italian  story,  the  author 
takes  occasion  to  set  forth  his  opinions  concerning  the 
educational  problems  of  the  day  and  to  satirize  and  con- 
demn the  tendency  among  Englishmen  to  adopt  and 
imitate  the  vices  of  the  Italians.  The  book  abounds  in 
antithetical  conceits,  in  studied  affectation,  and  in  far- 
fetched allusions  and  analogies.  It  is  the  most  complete 
illustration  of  the  fashionable  jargon  at  that  time  current 
not  only  in  England  but  also  among  literary  and  court  cir- 
cles in  Spain  and  France.  The  story  of  Euphues  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  part  in  great  degree  independent  of 
the  other.  The  first  part  called  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wity  describes  the  life  of  a  young  Athenian  at  Naples, — 
"a  place  of  more  pleasure  than  profit,  and  yet  of  more 
profit  than  piety,  the  very  walls  and  windows  whereof 
showed  it  rather  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  Venus  than  the 
torn  pie  of  Vesta."  In  the  second  part,  Euphues  and  his 
England,  the  hero  is  brought  to  England,  and  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  the  morals,  manners,  religion, 
and  culture  of  this  country  and  those  of  Italy.  A  single 
specimen  of  the  style  of  Euphues  will  be  suflScient : 

The  sharpest  northeast  wind,  my  good  Eaphues,  doth  never 
last  three  days,  tempests  have  but  a  short  time,  and  the  more 
violent  the  thunder  is,  the  less  permanent  it  is.  Necessary  it  is 
that  among  friends  there  should  be  some  thwarting,  but  to  con- 
tinue in  anger  not  convenient:  the  camel  first  troubleth  the  water 
before  he  drink ;  the  frankincense  is  burned  before  it  smell ;  fViends 
are  tried  before  they  be  trusted,  lest,  shining  like  the  carbuncle,  as 
though  they  had  fire,  they  be  found,  being  touched,  to  be  without 
fire.  Friendship  should  be  like  the  wine  which  Homer,  much 
commending,  calleth  Maroneum,  whereof  one  pint  being  mingled 
with  five  quarts  of  water,  yet  it  keepeth  his  old  strength  and 
virtue,  not  to  be  qualified  by  any  discurtesie.  Where  salt  doth 
grow,  nothing  else  can  breed  ;  where  friendship  is  built  no  offence 
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can  harbor.  Then,  Euphues,  let  the  falling  out  of  friends  be  the 
renewing  of  affection,  that  in  this  we  may  resemble  the  bones  of  a 
lion,  which,  lying  still  and  not  moved,  begin  to  rot,  but  being 
stricken  one  against  another,  break  out  like  fire  and  wax  green. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  this  work  that,  a  contemporary 
writer  says,  "  the  nation  was  in  Lyly's  debt  for  a  new  Eng- 
lish which  he  taught.  All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scollers; 
and  that  beautie  in  court  who  could  not  parly  euphuesme 
was  as  little  regarded  as  she  which  now  there  speakes  not 
French."  But  it  was  not  long  yntil  the  book  began  to  lose 
its  popularity,  and  the  fashionable  affectation  of  speech  to 
which  it  had  given  name  .and  cuiTency  was  banished  from 
the  court.  Euphuism  was  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  in  Lwe^s 
Labor's  Lost,  by  Ben  Jonson  in  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor^ 
and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  MonaJitery.  Yet  the  language 
of  Ilolofernes  in  the  first  of  these  works,  of  Sir  Fastidious 
Brisk  in  the  second,  or  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  in  the  last, 
is  but  a  feeble,  although,  in  some  respects,  overdrawn, 
caricature  of  what  the  euphuism  of  Elizabeth's  court  must 
have  been.  We  can  scarcely  judge  of  it  correctly  from 
Fuch  books  as  the  Arcadia  and  Evphties,  Says  M.  Taine: 
"It  is  its  warmth  and  originality  ^'hich  give  this  style 
a  true  force  and  an  accent  of  its  own.  You  must  con- 
ceive it  not  as  dead  and  inert,  such  as  we  have  it  to-day  in 
old  books,  but  springing  from  the  lips  of  ladies  and  young 
lords  in  pearl-bedecked  doublet,  quickened  by  their  vibrat- 
ing voices,  their  laughter,  the  fla.sh  of  their<?yes,  the  motion 
of  their  hands  as  they  played  with  the  hilt  of  their  swords 
or  with  their  satin  cloaks.  .  .  .  They  knew  nothing 
more  tempting  than  a  carnival  of  splendors  and  oddities; 
all  was  huddled  together :  a  coarse  gayety,  a  tender  and 
sad  word,  a  pastoral,  a  sounding  flourish  of  unmeasured 
boasting,  a  gambol  of  a  jack-pudding.  Eyes,  ears,  all  the 
senses,  eager  and  excited,  are  satisfied  by  this  jingle  of  syl- 
lables, the  display  of  fine  high-colored  words,  the  majestic 
roll  of  well-poised  periods.    .    .    .    We  no  longer  imagine 
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this  inventiveness,  this  boldness  of  fancy,  this  ceaseless 
fertility  of  nervous  sensibility :  there  was  no  genuine  prose 
at  that  time ;  the  poetic  flood  swallowed  it  up." 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  writer  of  fiction  in  those  times 
was  Robert  Greene,  better  known  as  a  dramatist  and  ^poet, 
"  one  of  the  most  facetious,  profligate,  and  indefatigable  of 
the  Scribleri  family."  His  stories,  in  which  he  imitated  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  romance  and  the  style  of  Euphuea, 
had  one  redeeming  feature, — they  were  brief.  Encouraged 
by  the  favor  with  which  these  productions  were  received, 
he  invented  still  another  form  of  literary  ware, — the  "pam- 
phlet," which,  in  that  time,  meant  either  a  short  story,  an 
autobiography,  or  a  scandalous  libel.  In  the  last  eight 
yeai-s  of  his  life  Greene  produced  no  fewer  than  forty  of 
these  pamphlets.  "In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have 
yarked  up  a  pamphlet,  as  well  as  in  seven  years,  and'glad 
was  that  printer  that  might  be  blest  to  pay  him  dear 
for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  His  most  important 
romance  bears  the  following  characteristic  title:  Pandosto, 
the  Triumph  of  Time,  wherein  is  Discovered  by  a  plemant 
Ilistorie,  that,  although  by  the  meanes  of  sinister  fortune, 
Truth  may  be  concealed,  yet  by  Time,  in  spight  of  fortune,  it 
is  most  manifestly  revealed:  Pleasant  for  age  to  avoyde  drowsie 
thnvghtes,  profitable  for  youth  to  eschew  other  wanton  Pastimes, 
and  bringing  to  both  a  desired  cmdenL  Temporis  filia  Veritas, 
By  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes  in  Cambridge,  Omne 
tulit  pxmctum  qui  miscuit  utile  duld,  1588.  Shakspeare*s 
comedy,  The  Winter^s  Tale,  is  little  more  than  a  dramatized 
version  of  this  romance,  a  fact  which  has  probably  given 
to.  the  story  an  immortality  that  otherwise  it  would 
never  have  attained.  The  tale  as  related  by  Greene  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  fiction  popular  at  that  time, — its 
style  now  commonplace,  now  full  of  affectation;  its  inci- 
dents clumsily  put  together;  its  characters  coarse,  con- 
ceited, and  artificial.  And  yet,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
it  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading 
public,  and  previous  to  1695  had  jassed  through  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  editions.  ,   13 
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Thomas  Nash,  a  friend  of  Greene's,  takes  honorable 
rank,  too,  among  the.  embryo  romancists  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  he  also  is  remembered  chiefly  as  a 
dramatist.  He  was,  without  dxMibt,  a  better  man  than 
Greene,  and  his  writings,  although  not  so  well  known, 
bear  the  marks  of  greater  care  and  truer  literary  ability. 
"The  attacks  which  Nash  directed  against  the  Puritans 
and  his  rivals  were  the  first  English-  works  which  shook 
utterly  off  the  pedantry  and  extravagance  of  euphuism. 
In  his  lightness,  his  facility,  his  vivacity,  his  directness 
of  speech,  we  have  the  beginning  of  popular  literature.  It 
had  descended  from  the  closet  to  the  street,  and  the  very 
change  implied  that  the  street  was  ready  to  receive  it." 

After  these  few  seemingly  spasmodic  and  vain  attempts 
towards  cultivating  prose  fiction  as  an  independent  branch 
of  English  literature,  the  attention  of  literary  men  seems 
to  have  turned  exclusively  in  other  dii'ections.  Poetry, 
theology,  the  drama — in  each  of  these  departments  were 
entered  the  greatest  names  in  England's  roll  of  writers, 
and  each  was  graced  by  the  production  of  its  grandest 
masterpieces.  But  during  the  sixteenth  century  no  work 
of  romance  worth  the  reading  was  produced  by  English 
authors.  In  commenting  upon  this  fact,  Henry  Hallam 
remarks:  "  It  is  not  so  much  an  extraordinary  as  an  unfor- 
tunate deficiency  in  our  literary  annals,  that  England 
should  have  been  destitute  of  the  comic  romance,  or  that 
derived  from  real  life,  to  a  late  period ;  since,  in  fact,  we 
may  say  the  same  of  France.  Tlie  picaresque  novels  of 
Spain  were  thought  well  worthy  of  translation ;  but  it 
occurred  to  no  one,  or  no  one  had  the  gift  of  genius,  to 
shift  the  scene,  and  imitate  their  delineation  of  native 
manners.  Of  how  much  value  would  have  been  a  genuine 
English  novel,  the  mirror  of  actual  life  in'  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  written  under  Elizabeth  or  under  the 
Stuarts !  We  should  have  seen,  if  the  execution  had  not 
been  very  coarse,  and  the  delineation  absolutely  confined 
to  low  characters,  the  social  habits  of  our  forefathers  better 
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tlian  by  all  oar  other  sources  of  that  knowledge,  the  plays, 
the  letters,  the  traditions  and  anecdotes,  the  pictures  or 
buildings  of  the  time.  Notwithstanding  the  interest  all 
profess  to  take  in  the  history  of  manners,  our  notions  of 
them  are  generally  meagre  and  imperfect;  and  hence 
modern  works  of  fiction  are  but  crude  and  inaccurate 
designs  when  they  endeavor  to  represent  the  living  Eng- 
land of  two  centuries  since.  Even  Scott,  w^ho  had  a  fine 
instinctive  perception  of  truth  and  nature,  and  who  had 
read  much,  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  the  genuine 
tone  of  conversation,  and  to  have  been  a  little  misled  by 
tlie  style  of  Shakspeare.  This  is  rather  elaborate,  and 
removed  from  vulgar  use  by  a  sort  of  archaism  in  phrase 
and  a  pointed  turn  in  the  dialogue,  adapted  to  theatrical 
utterance,  but  wanting  the  ease  of  ordinary  speech." 

Among  uneducated  readers  and  those  who  read  not  for 
self-improvement  but  solely  for  amusement,  fictitious  tales 
of  adventurers,  fabulous  voyages  and  travels,  have  ever 
been  sought  for  with  avidity  and  read  with  the  greatest, 
delight.  This  class  of  fiction,  therefore,  has  always  met 
with  favor,— delighting  the  young  with  its  stories  of  the 
marvelous,  and  the  old  with  its  recitals  of  daring  deeds 
and  hair-breadth  escapes.  The  best-known  modern  writer 
of  this  kind  of  romance  is  Jules  Verne,  the  popularity  of 
whose  works  attests  the  fact  that,  as  the  world  grows  older 
and  the  possibility  of  real  adventures  becomes  more  rare, 
the  interest  of  mankind  in  stories  of  fictitious  adventure 
is  by  no  means  abated.  As,  in  our  study  of  the  history  of 
prose  fiction,  we  approach  the  period  of  the  production  of 
the  masterpiece*  among  these  fabulous  narrations,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  such  stories, 
and  briefly  to  notice  those  works  of  foreign  authors  which 
have  suggested  them  or  served  as  models  in  their  produc- 
tion. 

The  inventor  of  this  species  of  romance  was  Lucian,  a 

*  Robhuon  Cruaoe» 
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Greek  autlior,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  The  title  which,  in  pleasant  irony,  he  gave  to  his 
work,  is  The  Veracious  History,  In  his  preface  he  explains 
his  object  in  writing  a  story  of  this  kind ;  and  this  explana- 
tion is  so  ingenuous,  and  withal  so  pertinent  to  the  subject 
which  we  are  studying,  that  we  venture  to  quote  it  here : 

Ctesias,  son  of  Ctesiochus,  of  Cnidus,  has  written  an  account  of 
India,  and  of  the  things  there  which  he  never  saw  himself  or 
heard  from  any  one  else.  So  also  lambulus  has  told  us  a  great 
many  incredible  stories  about  things  in  the  great  ocean,  which 
everybody  knew  to  be  false,  but  which  he  has  put  together  in 
a  form  by  no  means  unentertaining.  So  many  others  besides,  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  have  related  what  purported  to  be  their  own 
travels  and  adventures,  describing  marvelously  large  beasts  and 
savage  men,  and  strange  modes  of  life.  y^Mt  the  ringleader  and 
first  introducer  of  this  extravagant  style  is  that  Ulysses  of 
Homer's,  telling  his  stories  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  about  the 
imprisonment  of  the  winds,  and  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  and  the 
man-eaters,  and  such-like  savage  tribes ;  and  about  creatures  with 
many  heads,  and  the  transformation  of  his  comrades  by  magic 
potions,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  which  he  astonished  the  simple 
Phoenicians./  When  I  read  all  these,  I  do  not  blame  the  writers 
so  much  for  their  lies,  because  I  find  the  custom  common  even 
with  those  who  pretend  to  be  philosophers.  All  I  wonder  at  is, 
that  they  should  ever  have  supposed  that  people  would  not  find 
out  that  tliey  were  telling  what  was  not  true.  Wherefore,  being 
myself  incited  (by  an  absurd  vanity,  I  admit)  to  leave  some 
legacy  to  posterity,  that  I  may  not  be  the  only  man  without  my 
share  in  this  open  field  of  story-telling,  and  having  nothing  true 
to  tell  (for  I  never  met  with  any  very  memorable  adventures'), 
I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  lying;  in  much  more  excusable 
fashion,  however,  than  the  others.  For  I  shall  certainly  speak  the 
truth  on  one  point, — when  I  tell  you  that  I  lie;  and  so  it  seems  to 
me  I  ought  to  escape  censure  from  the  public,  since  I  freely  confess 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  my  storyC  I  am  going  to  write, 
then,  about  things  which  I  never  siiw,  adventures  I  never  went 
through,  or  heard  from  any  one  else ;  things,  moreover,  which 
never  were  or  never  can  be.  So  my  readera  must  on  no  account 
believe  them.    ^^ 
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Lucian's  Veracious  History  is  an  exceedingly  fanciful 
description  of  a  voyage  over  unknown  seas  and  to  impos- 
sible lands.  As  his  story  has  furnished  hints  and  sugges- 
tions,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  more  than  one  English 
worker  in  the  same  field,  let  us  hastily  review  the  chief 
points  of  interest  recorded  by  this  veracious  predecessor  of 
all  the  Defoes  and  Vernes.  The  hero,  moved  by  a  desire 
to  know  what  lies  undiscovered  beyond  the  Western  Ocean, 
sets  sail  from  Cadiz  in  a  staunch  vessel  with  a  crew  of  fifty 
men  and  a  trustworthy  pilot,  to  find  out  the  truth  for 
himself.  After  a  storm,  which  lasts  eighty  days,  the  adven- 
turers arrive  at  an  island,  where  they  find  a  brass  pillar 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  almost  erased  by  time 
and  the  elements :  "  Thus  far  came  Bacchus  and  Hercules." 
Near  this  pillar  were  two  foot-prints  in  the  solid  rock,  one 
of  moderate  size,  belonging  to  Bacchus,  the  other  covering 
the  space  of  about  an  acre,  and  made  by  none  other  than 
Hercules.  This  island  showed  every  sign  of  being  the 
favored  land  of  Bacchus.  The  grapes,  which  hung  in 
immense  clusters  from  the  trees,  yielded  fountains  of  pure 
wine,  and  the  rivers  flowed  with  the  same  liquid;  the 
trees,  too,  were  half  human,  and  cried  out  with  pain  when 
any  twigs  or  branches  were  broken  ofi:  Sailing  away 
from  this  island,  the  ship  is  caught  in  a  whirlwind 
and  carried  three  thousand  stadia  above  the  earth,  land- 
ing finally  in  the  moon.  Here  the  adventurers  make 
acquaintance  with  King  Endymion,  whom  they  assist  in 
a  war  which  he  is  waging  against  King  Phaeton.  Endy- 
mion is  defeated  by  Phaeton,  and  the  Greeks  are  taken 
prisoners.  They  are  regarded  as  great  curiosities  by  the 
moon  people,  who  in  their  turn  are  objects  of  wonderment 
to  our  adventurers,  and  are  described  with  great  zest  by 
Lucian.  He  says  that  these  people  do  not  die,  but  that 
when  the  time  comes  they  merely  pass  into  nothing;  the 
clothing  of  tlie  rich  is  made  of  glass,  that  of  the  poor 
of  brass;  they  preserve  their  eye-sight  by  taking  out  their 
eyes  when  not  in  actual  use ;  for  food  they  dine  upon  the 
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odor  of  a  roasted  frog,  and  drink  the  air  squeezed  into  a 
goblet  The  voyagers,  having  been  set  free  tli  rough  the 
clemency  of  King  Phaeton,  sail  away  from  the  moon  and 
come  to  the  City  of  Lanterns.  After  this  they  are  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  live 
inside  of  him  a  year  and  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  escape  by  setting  fire  to  a  forest  which  grows 
upon  an  island  in  the  monster's  stomach ;  sickened  by  the 
intense  heat,  the  animal  dies,  and  the  ship  sails  out  of  his 
mouth  and  into  the  ocean  again.  After  this  they  meet 
with  oth^"  equally  surprising  adventures;  they  sail  through 
a  sea  of  milk  in  which  there  is  an  island  of  cheese ;  they 
come  to  a  sea  of  salt  where  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants  are 
made  of  cork  ;  they  are  blockaded  in  a  sea  of  ice,  and  live 
for  a  tim^  in  a  cave.  At  length  they  come  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  and  are  bound  in  fetters  of  roses  and  led 
before  King  Rhadamanthus,  who,  after  questioning  them, 
allows  them  to  remain  for  awhile  in  that  country.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  place.  The  city  reminds  us  of  the 
city  which  St.  John  saw  in  his  vision  from  Patmos.  Its 
streets  are  of  gold  and  its  walls  are  of  emerald ;  its  gates 
are  of  cinnamon-wood,  and  its  temples  are  of  beryl. 
There  is  no  night  nor  winter  there,  but "  everlasting  spring 
abides,"  and  no  winds  blow  but  the  balmy  breezes  from 
the  south.  The  people  dress  in  purple  and  drink  of  the 
perfumed  water,  the  honey,  and  the  essences  from  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  fountains  which  are  forever 
flowing.  Most  of  the  heroes  of  Greek  legend  are  there, 
and  all  the  old  philosophers,  save  Plato,  who,  preferring  to 
live  "  in  his  own  Republic,  under  his  own  laws,"  is  set  on 
an  island  by  himself,  where  he  can  exercise  his  law- 
making penchant  undisturbed  forever.  The  Stoics  are 
still  climbing  Hesiod's  long  Hill  of  Virtue,  and  have  not 
yet  arrived.  And  the  Academicians  have  been  refused 
admittance  because  they  entertained  doubts  respecting 
the  existence  of  such  a  place.  The  time  at  last  comes 
for  our  voyagers,  much  against  their  will,  to  depart  from 
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the  happy  islands,  byt  Rhadaroanthus  promises  them 
that,  should  they  comply  with  certain  conditions,  they 
may  in  due  time  return.  Just  as  they  are  setting  sail, 
Ulysses,  without  the  knowledge  of  Penelope,  slips  into  the 
captain's  hand  a  note  directed  to  Calypso,  in  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  After  several  other  adventures,  during  which  the 
note  is  duly  delivered,  we  lose  sight  of  the  voyagers,  and 
the  story  breaks  off  abruptly  with  the  promise  of  more  at 
another  time. 

The  first  modern  writer  who  borrowed  suggestions  and 
even  appropriated  entire  incidents  and  scenes  from  Lucian's 
History  was  Rabelais,  the  great  French  satirist,  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
description  of  the  voyage  of  tlie  giant  Pantagruel  resem- 
bles in  many  of  its  fantastic  and  impossible  details  the 
"veracious"  narrative  of  the  adventurous  Greeks.  But 
the  object  of  Rabelais  was  not  mere  amusement;  a  glance 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  story  will  reveal  the  well-con- 
cealed but  nevertheless  well-aimed  shafts  of  satire  which 
ho  levels  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of 
the  time.  The  extreme  coarseness  of  his  language  renders 
him  repulsive  to  modern  readers,  but  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  works  of  "the  great  jester  of  France,"  as  Lord 
Bacon  calls  him,  were  read  and  admired  by  the  ablest  and 
the  most  excellent  minds. 

Let  us  return  now  from  our  digression  into  foreign 
fields  and  take  up  the  story  of  English  prose  fiction  at  the 
point  where  we  left  it.  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  we  have  learned,  there  were  but  few  romances  written 
in  England,  and  these  were  inferior  and  deservedly  unsuc- 
cessful works.  The  first  was  a  curious  story  composed  by 
one  Francis  Godwin,  and  evidently  modeled  after  Lucian's 
romance.  It'  is  called  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  narrates* 
the  adventures  of  one  Dominic  Gonzalez,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  made  a  journey  to  that  satellite.  The  work,  although 
valueless  in  itself  as  a  literary  production,  is  interesting 
fiom  several  reasons:  it  is  the  first  story  of  the  kind  in 
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the  English  language;  .the  writer  «ommits  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  universe, — a 
theory  at  that  time  but  little  understood,  and  by  no 
means  popular,  even  with  learned  men;  he  anticipates 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  formulating  very 
correct  notions  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  gravitation ; 
the  book  became  the  prototype  or  suggestive  model  of 
other  works  of  far  greater  celebrity  and  importance.  It 
was  written  about  the  year  1602,  but  was  not  published 
until  1638. 

In  1643,  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich, 
produced  an  ingenious  book  in  Latin,  entitled  Mundus 
Alter  ct  Idem,  It  is  manifestly  an  imitation  of  Rabelais's 
History  of  PantaffrueL  The  author  attempts  to  satirize  the 
follies  of  humanity  by  describing,  like  his  great  prede- 
cessor, an  imaginary  country  wherein  those  follies  are 
supposed  to  have  a  kind  of  concrete  existence.  This 
country  is  called  Terra  Australis,  and  is  divided  into 
four  regions:  Crapulia,  or  Feeding  Land;  Viragina,  or 
Virago  Land;  Moronea,  or  Loitering  Land;  and  Lavernia, 
or  Thieving  Land.  The  good  bishop",  however  successful 
he  may  have  been  as  a  poetical  satirist  and  as  a  theolo- 
gian, had  not  in  him  the  qualities  of  an  English  Rabelais, 
and  his  book  never  attained  any  considerable  degree  of 
popularity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Godwin's  Man  in  the  Moon — probably 
having  obtained  greater  favor  abroad  than  at  home,  where, 
by  reason  of  the  growing  Puritan  influence,  such  idle 
performances  were  discountenanced — was  translated  into 
French,  and  found  many  admiring  readers.  Falling  into 
the  hands  of  one  Savinien  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  it  was  the 
means  of  suggesting  to  that  Frenchman  the  plan  of  two 
works  even  more  imaginative  and  extravagant, — VHidoire 
Comique  des  Etais  et  Empires  de  la  Lmie  {Comic  Hist'oi^y  of  the 
Moon)  and  Vllidoire  Comiqv>e  du  Soleil  {Comic  HiMory  of 
the  Sun),  These  works  were  published  in  Paris  in  1677. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  translated  into  English,  we  are 
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unable  to  state,  but  it  is  quite  sure  that  they  were  seen  and 
read  by  Dean  Swift,  and  that  they  were  of  assistance  to  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  greatest  and,  perhaps,  most  char- 
acteristic work,  the  Travels  of  Lemuel  Chdliver.  This  famous 
work  was  published  in  1726-1727,  and  was  at  first  embel- 
lished with  maps  of  the  countries  visited  and  a  portrait  of 
the  traveler.  "It  was  received,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "with 
such  avidity  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised 
before  the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the  high 
and  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.  Criticism  was  for 
awhile  lost  in  wonder ;  no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied 
to  a  book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity." 
The  work  is  of  interest  and  importance  on  account  of  the 
bitter  satire  which  it  contains,  and  which  the  author  has 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal ;  and  as  a  fabulous  narrative  of 
adventure  it  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared.  It  is  in  this  latter  character  only  that 
we  shall  Sf)eak  of  it  here.  The  story  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  In  the  first  part  the  traveler  visits  the  country  of 
Lilliput,  in  which  the  men  are  not  more  than  six  inches  in 
height,  and  where  everything  else,  mountains,  rivers,  trees, 
and  houses,  are  correspondingly  small.  In  the  second  part, 
A  Voyage  to  Brobdignag,  a  country  of  giants  is  described ; 
the  inhabitants  are  about  sixty  feet  in  stature,  and  Gulliver 
feels  that  he  is  but  a  pygmy  in  comparison  with  them.  In 
the  third  part  we  are  carried  to  several  countries,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Laputa,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
are  philosophers;  Lagado,  where  a  famous  academy  is 
situated;  and  Luggnagg,  a  country  where  the  bodies  of 
the  inhabitants  are  immortal,  while  their  souls  and  mental 
powers  are  subject  to  decay  and  death.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  his  work  that  Swift's  indebtedness  to  Lucian,  Rabelais, 
and  De  Bergerac  is  the  most  apparent.  In  the  fourth  and 
last  division  of  this  remarkable  fiction  Gulliver  is  repre- 
sented as  visiting  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  a  region 
in  which  human  beings:  are  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
unreasoning  beasts,  while  horses,  gifted  with  reason  and 
the  highest  intelligence,  control  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
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The  great  charm  of  this  book,  when  read  merely  as  a 
fabulous  narrative  of  strange  adventures,  is  the  air  of  truth 
and  charming  simplicity  with  which  the  most  extravagant 
stories  are  related.  Describing  the  emperor  of  Lilliput, 
the  veracious  Gulliver  says : 

He  is  taller,  by  almost  the  breadth  of  my  nail,  than  any  of  his 
court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders. 
His  features  are  strong  and  masculine,  with  an  Austrian  lip  and 
arched  nose,  his  complexion  olive,  his  countenance  erect,  his  body 
and  limbs  well  proportioned,  all  his  motions  graceful,  and  his 
deportment  majestic.  He  was  then  past  his  prime,  being  twenty- 
eight  years  and  three-quarters  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  about 
seven  in  great  felicity,  and  generally  victorious.  For  the  better 
convenience  of  beholding  him,  I  lay  on  my  side,  so  that  my  face 
was  parallel  to  his,  and  he  stood  btit  three  yards  off.  However,  I 
have  had  him  since  many  times  in  my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  deceived  in  the  description.  His  dress  was  very  plain  and  simple, 
and  the  fashion  of  it  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  ;  but 
he  had  on  his  head  a  light  helmet  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  a  plume  on  the  crest.  He  held  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand 
to  defend  himself,  if  I  should  happen  to  break  loose;  it  was  almost 
three  inches  long ;  the  hilt  and  scabbard  were  gold,  enriched  with 
diamonds.  His  voice  was  shrill,  but  very  clear  and  articulate; 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  it  when  I  stood  up.  The  ladies  and 
courtiers  were  all  most  magnificently  clad ;  so  that  the  spot  they 
stood  upon  seemefl  to  resemble  a  petticoat  spread  on  the  ground, 
embroidered  with  figures  of  gold  and  silver. 

Says  Thackeray :  "  What  a  surprising  humor  there  is  in 
these  descriptions!  How  noble  the  satire  is  here!  how 
just  and  honest!  How  perfect  the  image !  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  quoted  the  charming  lines  of  the  poet,  where  the  king 
ol  the  pygmies  is  measured  by  the  same  standard.  We 
have  all  read  in  Milton  of  the  spear  that  was  like  'the 
mast  of  some  tall  admiral,'  but  these  images  are  surely 
likely  to  come  to  the  comic  poet  originally.  The  subject 
is  before  him.  He  is  turning  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  He 
is  full  of  it.    The  figure  suggests  itself  naturally  to  him, 
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and  comes  out  of  his  subject,  as  in  that  wonoerfiil  passage, 
when  Gulliver's  box  having  been  dropped  by  the  eagle 
into  the  sea,  and  Gulliver  having  been  received  into  the 
ship's  cabin,  he  calls  upon  the  crew  to  bring  the  box  into 
the  cabin,  and  put  it  on  the  table,  the  cabin  being  only  a 
quarter  the  size  of  the  box.  It  is  the  veracity  of  the  blunder 
which  is  so  admirable.  Had  a  man  come  from  such  a 
country  as  Brobdignag  he  would  have  blundered  so." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says :  "  In  fiction  Swift  possessed  in 
the  most  extraordinary  degree  the  art  of  verisimilitude — 
the  power,  as  we  observe  in  Gulliver'8  Travels,  of  adopting 
and  sustaining  a  fictitious  character,  under  every  pecul- 
iarity of  place  and  circumstance.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  secret  rests  upon  minuteness  of  narrative.  Small  and 
detached  facts  form  the  foreground  of  a  narrative  when 
told  by  an  eye-witness,  but  to  a  distant  sj>ectator  all  these 
minute  incidents  are  lost  and  blended  in  the  general  cur^' 
rent  of  events,  and  it  requires  the  discrimination  of  Swift 
or  Defoe  to  select,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  such  an  enumera- 
tion of  minute  incidents  as  might  strike  the  beholder  of  a 
real  fact.  This  proposition  has  a  corollary  resting  on  the 
same  principles.  There  is  a  distance  as  well  as  a  fore- 
ground in  narrative,  as  in  natural  perspective,  and  the 
scale  of  objects  necessarily  decreases  as  they  are  with- 
drawn from  the  vicinity  of  him  who  reports  them.  In 
this  particular  the  art  of  Swift  is  equally  manifest  Gulli- 
ver does  not,  like  other  voyagers  into  Utopian  realms, 
bring  us  back  a  minute  account  of  their  laws  and  govern- 
ment, but  merely  such  general  information  upon  these 
topics  as  a  well-informed  and  curious  stranger  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  acquire  during  some  months'  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  country." 

Dr.  Johnson  says:  "Swift's  delight  was  in  simplicity. 
That  he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said, 
is  not  true;  but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  received 
rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He  studied  purity.  His 
sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated  or  contracted,  and  it 
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will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the  compli- 
cation of  his  clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connec- 
tions, or  abruptness  in  his  transitions.  His  style  is  well 
suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice 
disquisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by 
ambitious  sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought  learning. 
The  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  previous  knowledge ;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common 
words  and  common  things;  he  is  neither  required  to 
mount  elevations  nor  to  explore  profundities;  his  passage 
is  always  on  a  level,  a  long,  solid  ground,  without  asperi- 
ties, without  distinction," 

M.  Taine  says :  "  All  Swift's  talent  and  all  his  passions 
are  assembled  in  GvMiver^a  Travels;  the  positive  mind  has 
impressed  upon  this  book  its  form  and  force.  There  is 
nothing  agreeable  in  the  fiction  or  the  style.  It  is  the 
diary  of  an  ordinary  man,  a  surgeon,  then  a  captain,  who 
describes  coolly  and  sensibly  the  events  and  objects  which 
he  has  just  seen,  but  who  has  no  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
no  appearance  of  admiration  or  passion,  no  delivery.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Captain  Cook  relate  thus.  Swift  only 
seeks  the  natural,  and  he  attains  it.  His  art  consists  in 
taking  an  absurd  supposition,  and  deducing  seriously  the 
effects  which  it  produces.  It  is  the  logical  and  technical 
mind  of  a  mechanician,  who,  imagining  the  decrease  or 
increase  in  a  wheelwork,  perceives  the  result  of  the 
changes,  and  writes  down  the  record.  His  whole  pleasure 
is  in  seeing  these  results  clearly,  and  by  a  solid  reasoning, 
lie  marks  the  dimensions,  and  so  forth,  like  a  good  engi- 
neer and  a  good  statistician,  omitting  no  trivial  and  positive 
detail,  explaining  cookery,  stabling,  politics:  in  this  he 
has  no  equal  but  Defoe.  The  loadstone  machine  which 
sustains  the  flying  island,  the  entrance  of  Gulliver  into 
Lilliput,  and  the  inventory  of  his  property,  his  arrival 
and  maintenance  among  the  Yahoos,  carry  us  with  them ; 
no  mind  knew  better  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  and 
human  life;  no  mind  shut  itself  up  more  strictly  in  this 
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knowledge;  none  was  ever  more  exact  or  more  limited. 
But  what  a  vehemence  underneath  this  aridity !'' 

Seven  or  eight  years  earlier  than  the  date  which  we  have 
given  as  that  of  the  publication  of  Gulliver^s  Travels  there 
had  appeared  in  England  another  romance  far  more  simple 
in  design,  more  agreeable  in  execution,  and  destined  to 
become  the  most  popular  work  of  pure  fiction  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  title  of  this  romance  as  it  appeared  in  the 
first  edition  was  as  follows :  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Orusoe,  of  York,  Mariner,  who  lived 
Eight  and  Twenty  Years  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  Island 
on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Great  River 
Oronoque;  having  been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck^  wherein 
all  the  Men  perished  bid  himself.  With  an  Account  how  he 
was  at  last  lirangdy  delivered  by  Pyrates,  Written  by  himself. 
London:  Printed  for  W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship,  in  Pater-Nostcr 
Row.    MDCCXIX. 

Who  has  not  read  Robinson  Crusoe?  Perhaps  no  book 
in  the  English  language  has  met  with  greater  favor  or  has 
been  more  universally  read.  The  germ  of  the  story,  and 
probably  that  which  suggested  such  a  narrative  to  tlie  in- 
ventive mind  of  Daniel  Defoe,  its  author,  was  found  in  a 
small  volume  published  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  in 
1712,  relating  the  experience  of  a  seaman,  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, who  had  lived  alone,  nearly  five  years,  on  the  unin- 
habited island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Defoe  certainly  did 
not  take  any  former  writers  as  his  models.  He  had  prob- 
ably never  read  either  Lucian  or  Rabelais;  and  Godwin's 
Man  in  the  Moon,  if  curren!  at  that  time,  was  too  fantastic 
and  unreal  for  the  purposes  of  a  man  so  eminently  practi- 
cal and  matter-of-fact  as  the  author  of  Robinson  Orusoe. 
Defoe's  design  was  to  present  to  the  English-reading  people 
a  romance  which  should  have  the  semblance  of  reality  and 
which  should  relate  nothing  except  what  was  both  possible 
and  probable.  In  doing  this  he  opened  a  new  world  of 
fiction,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  as  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  art,  so  also  in  this,  the  more  nearly  truth  is 
14 
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imitated  the  more  perfect  is  the  work.  Yet,  he  was  not  so 
honest  as  Lucian;  he  would  not,  like  him,  acknowledge 
that  his  narrative  was  a  lie  and  warn  his  readers  not  to 
believe  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  professed  to  reprobate 
the  practice  of  telling  fictitious  stories  merely  for  the  sake 
of  amusement,  and,  in  one  of  his  essays,  he  declares  that 
"the  supplying  a  story  by  invention  is  a  most  scandalous 
crime.  It  is  a  sort  of  lying,'*  he  says,  "  that  makes  a  great 
hole  in  the  heart,  in  which  by  degrees  a  habit  of  lying 
enters  in."  The  man  who  indulges  in  this  species  of 
falsehood  "comes  quickly  up  to  a  total  disregarding  the 
truth  of  what  he  says,  looking  upon  it  as  a  trifle,  a  thing 
of  no  import,  whether  any  story  he  tells  be  true  or  not." 
And  further  on  he  indignantly  exclaims,  with  reference 
to  professional  story-tellers :  "  With  what  temper  should  I 
speak  of  those  people  ?  What  words  can  express  the  mean- 
ness and  baseness  of  the  mind  that  can  do  this?"  After 
having  thus  positively  declared  his  abhorrence  of  fictions 
designed  for  mere  amusement,  he  could  not  well  confess 
that  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  product  of  his  own  brain,  was  a 
mere  work  of  imagination.  Hence,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  confuted  by  his  own  words,  he  not  only  clothes  his 
romance  in  the  garb  of  truth,  but  he  asserts  that  it  is  the 
truth,  or  at  any  rate  an  instructive  allegory.  "I,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  do  affirm  that  the  story,  though  allegorical,  is  also 
historical,  and  that  it  is  the  beautiful  representation  of  a 
life  of  unexampled  misfortunes,  and  of  a  variety  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  world.  There  is  a  man  alive,  and  well 
known  too,  the  actions  of  whcfee  life  are  the  just  subject 
of  these  volumes,  and  to  whom  all  or  most  part  of  the 
story  directly  alludes." 

Any  analysis  of  this  story  would  be  superfluous.  There 
is  scarcely  a  man  who  has  not  read  it,  and  the  boy  who 
grows  up  without  having  perused  its  delightful  pages  is 
indeed  deserving  of  sympathy.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  quote,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  from  a  work  with 
which  all  are  familiar.    Let  us  hear  what  the  critics  have 
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to  say  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  we  shall  find  a  pleasing 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  them. 

Taine  says :  "  Defoe,  like  Swift,  is  a  man  of  action  ;  effect, 
not  noise,  touches  him;  he  composed  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
warn  the  impious,  as  Swift  wrote  the  life. of  the  last  man 
hung  to  inspire  thieves  with  terror !  In  that  positive  and 
religious  age,  amidst  these  political  and  puritanic  citizens, 
practice  was  of  such  importance  as  to  reduce  art  to  the 
condition  of  its  tool.  Never  was  art  the  tool  of  a  more 
moral  or  more  thoroughly  English  work.  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  quite  a  man  of  his  race,  and  might  instruct  it  even  in 
the  present  day." 

Says  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  Pathos  is  not  Defoe's  general 
•characteristic ;  he  had  too  little  delicacy  of  mind.  When 
it  comes,  it  comes  uncalled,  and  is  created  by  the  circum- 
stances, not  sought  for  by  the  author.  The  excess,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  natural  longing  for  human  society  which 
Crusoe  manifests  while  on  board  of  the  stranded  Spanish 
vessel,  by  falling  into  a  sort  of  agony,  as  he  repeated  the 
words,  *  Oh,  that  but  one  man  had  been  saved  ! — oh,  that 
there  had  been  but  one  I'  is  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic. 
The  agonizing  reflections  of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  driven  to  sea,  in  his  rash  attempt  to  cir- 
cumnavigate his  island,  are  also  affecting." 

Leslie  Stephen  says:  "As  Defoe  was  a  man  of  very 
powerful  but  very  limited  imagination,— able  to  see  certain 
aspects  of  things  with  extraordinary  distinctness,  but  little 
able  to  rise  above  them, — even  his  greatest  book  shows  his 
weakness,  and  scarcely  satisfies  a  grown-up  man  with  a 
taste  for  high  art.  In  revenge,  it  ought,  according  to 
Rousseau,  to  be  for  a  time  the  whole  library  of  a  boy, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  to  teach  him  that  the  stock  of  an  iron- 
monger is  better  than  that  of  a  jeweler.  We  may  agree 
in  the  conclusion  without  caring  about  the  reason;  and 
to  have  pleased  all  the  boys  in  Europe  for  near  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  is,  after  all,  a  remarkable  feat." 

Charles  Lamb  says:  "The  narrative  manner  of  Dcfoo 
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has  a  naturalness  about  it  beyond  that  of  any  other  novel 
or  romance  writer.  His  fictions  have  all  the  air  of  true 
stories.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  while  you  are  reading 
them  that  a  real  person  is  not  narrating  to  you  everywhere 
nothing  but  what  really  happened  to  himself.  To  this  the 
extreme  homeliness  of  their  style  mainly  contributes.  We  use 
the  word  in  its  best  and  heartiest  sense — that  which  comes 
home  to  the  reader.  The  narrators  are  everywhere  chosen 
from  low  life,  or  have  had  their  origiA  in  it :  therefore  they 
tell  their  own  tales,  as  persons  in  their  degree  are  observed 
to  do,  with  infinite  repetition,  and  an  overacted  exactness, 
lest  the  reader  should  not  have  minded,  or  have  forgotten, 
some  things  that  had  been  told  before.  .  .  .  And,  in 
truth,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Defoe  can  never  again 
hope  to  be  popular  with  a  much  higher  class  of  readers 
than  that  of  the  servant-maid  or  the  sailor." 

And  Henry  T,  Tuckerman :  "TAc  Pilgrim^ s  Progress,  and 
Robinson  Orusoe  memorably  ushered  in  the  era  of  romantic 
fiction,  each  in  its  way  being  characteristic  of  the  unre- 
fined strength  and  candid  faith  of  the  people.  Defoe's 
story  became  the  exemplar  and  ideal  of  objective  narra- 
tive; for  verisimilitude  it  retains  its  distinctive  feme;  its 
lesson  of  self-reliance,  its  details  of  adventure,  its  isolated 
and  pious  hero,  were  singularly  congenial  to  the  national 
instincts." 

A  work  so  successful  as  Robinson  Crusoe  could  not  long 
be  without  imitations,  and  from  time  to  time  numerous 
rivals  for  the  popular  favor  appeared.  Among  these,  the 
story  of  Peter  Wilkins,  published  in  1760,  and  now  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  The 
following  transcript  of  the  title-page  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  contents  of  the  book :  Tlie  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Peter  Wilkins:  reUUing  particularly  his  Shipwreck  near  the 
South  Pole;  his  wonderfid  Passage  through  a  subterraneous 
Cavern  into  a  Kind  of  New  World;  his  there  meeting  with 
a  Gawrey  or  Flying  Woman,  whose  Life  he  preserved,  and 
afterwards  married  her;  his  extraordinary  Conveyance  to  the 
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Country  of  the  Glumms  and  Gawreys,  or  Men  and  Women  that 
fly;  likewise  a  description  of  this  strangle  Country^  with  tlie 
Laws,  OasknnSy  and  Manners  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  the 
Author^s  remarkable  Transactions  among  them;  taken  from 
his  ovm  Mouth  on  his  Parage  to  England  from  off  Cape  Horn 
in  America  in  the  ship  Hector ;  with  an  Introduction,  giving 
an  Account  of  the  surprising  Manner  of  his  coming  on  Board 
that  Vessel,  and  his  Death  on  his  landing  at  Plym^vih,  in  the 
year  1739 ;  by  R.  S.,  a  passenger  in  the  Hector.  This  work 
was  published  anonymously,  and  not  until  1835  was  it 
discovered — by  the  finding  of  a  contract  made  with  Dods- 
ley,  the  publisher — that  the  author  was  one  Robert  Paltock, 
concerning  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  The  tale  is 
evidently  modeled  after  the  stories  of  both  Swift  and  Defoe. 
Coleridge  pronounced  it  a  work  of  uncommon  beauty;  and 
Southey  drew  frofli  it  materials  and  suggestions  for  some 
passages  in  his  so-called  epic,  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

In  1785  a  German  named  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  who  had 
fled  from  Cassel  in  order  to  escape  criminal  prosecution, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  London,  published  anonymously 
a  series  of  stories  entitled  The  Marvelous  Travels  and  Sur- 
prising Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,  a  book  which  is 
characterized  as  being  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
lies  ever  printed.  This  production  deserves  mention 
among  genuine  works  of  fiction  only  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  primarily  designed  as  a  burlesque  upon  such 
romances  as  Gidliver^s  Travels,  Peter  Wiikins,  and  others 
which  at  that  time  were  regarded  with  high  favor  by 
the  reading  public.  It  was  intended  to  be  for  popular 
romances  what  Don  Quixote  had  been  for  stories  of  chiv- 
alry and  knighthood.  It  was  received  with  great  delight, 
chiefly  by  those  who  read  merely  for  idle  amusement,  and 
edition  followed  edition  in  rapid  succession.  The  seventh, 
which  contained  a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  bore  the 
following  characteristic  title:  Gulliver  Revived;  or,  tlie  Vice 
of  Lying  properly  Exposed:  containing  Singtdar  Travels,  Cam- 
paigns, Voyages,  and  Adventures  in  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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Ivelandy  Turkey,  Egypt,  Gibraltar,  up  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  through  the  Centre  of  MourU  Etna,  into  the 
South  Sea:  Also  an  account  of  a  Voyage  into  tlte  Moon  and 
Dog-Star,  vrith  many  extraordinary  particulars  relating  to  the 
cooking  animals  in  those  planets,  which  are  there  called  the 
Human  Species,  Many  of  the  stories  in  this  volume  are  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  are  derived  from  various  sources 
and  several  different  languages.  In  1787,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  poet  Burger,  the  book  was  translated  into 
German,  and,  being  the  reputed  adventures  of  a  German 
soldier,  written  by  a  German  scholar,  its  popularity  has 
since  been  mainly  confined  to  Germany. 

Among  the  numerous  imitations  of  Lucian's  Veracious 
History,  of  Ghdliver^s  Travels,  and  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
one  other  work  remains  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
attention.  This  is  a  fantastic  narrative,«written  by  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  entitled  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of 
Nantucket :  Comprising  the  details  of  a  Mutiny  and  atrocious 
Butchery  on  Board  the  American  Brig  Grampus,  on  her  way 
to  the  South  Seas  in  the  Month  of  June,  1827;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Recapture  of  (lie  Vessel  by  the  Survivors,  their  Shipwreck 
and  subsequent  horrible  Sufferings  from  Famine,  their  Deliver^, 
ance  by  means  of  the  British  Scliooner  Jane  Guy,  the  brief 
Cruise  of  this  latter  Vessel  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  her  Capture^ 
and  the  Massacre  of  Iter  Crew  among  a  Group  of  Islands  in 
the  Eighty-fourth  Parallel  of  Southern  Latitude ;  together  with 
the  incredible  Adventures  and  Discoveries  stiU  farther  South,  to 
which  that  distressing  Calamity  gave  rise.  This  narrative, 
although  highly  interesting,  lacks  both  the  verisimilitude 
and  the  simplicity  of  statement  which  characterize  the 
works  of  Defoe,  and  the  deeper  vein  of  satire  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  merit  of  Swift's  tales.  The  following 
extract  will  illustrate  the  style  of  description  adopted  by 
Poe: 

At  every  step  we  took  inland  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
us  that  we  were  in  a  country  differing  essentially  from  any  hitherto 
visited  by  civilized  men.    We  saw  nothing  with  which  we  had  been 
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formerly  cod  versant.  The  trees  reflembled  no  growth  of  either  the 
torrid,  the  temperate,  or  the  northern  frigid  zones,  and  were  alto- 
gether unlike  those  of  the  lower  southern  latitudes  we  had  already 
traversed.  The  very  rocks  were  novel  in  their  mass,  their  color, 
and  their  stratification;  and  the  streams  themselves,  utterly  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  had  so  little  in  common  with  those  of 
other  climates,  that  we  were  scrupulous  of  tasting  them.  •  .  . 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  water  in 
these  streams,  and  cannot  do  so  without  many  words.  Although 
it  flowed  with  rapidity  in  all  declivities  where  common  water 
would  do  so,  yet  never,  except  when  falling  in  a  cascade,  had  it 
the  customary  appearance  of  limpidity.  It  was  nevertheless,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  perfectly  limpid  as  any  limestone  water  in  exist- 
ence, the  diflereuce  being  only  in  appearance.  It  was  not  color- 
less, nor  was  it  of  any  one  uniform  color — presenting  to  the  eye, 
OS  it  flowed,  every  possible  shade  of  purple,  like  the  hues  of  a 
changeable  silk.  This  variation  in  shade  was  produced  in  a 
inauner  which  excited  profound  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  our 
party.  Upon  collecting  a  basinful  and  allowing  it  to  settle 
thoroughly,  we  perceived  that  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  was  made 
up  of  a  number  of  distinct  veins,  each  of  a  distinct  hue ;  that 
these  veins  did  not  commingle;  and  that  their  cohesion  was  per- 
fect in  regard  to  their  own  particles  among  themselves,  and  imper- 
fect in  regard  to  neighboring  veins.  Upon  passing  the  blade  of  a 
knife  athwart  the  veins,  the  water  closed  over  it  immediately,  as 
with  us,  and  also,  in  withdrawing  it,  all  traces  of  the  passage  of 
the  knife  were  instantly  obliterated.  If,  however,  the  blade  was 
passed  down  acurately  between  two  veins,  a  perfect  separation  was 
eflected,  which  the  power  of  cohesion  did  not  immediately  rectify. 
The  phenomena  of  this  water  formed  the  first  definite  link  in  that 
vast  chain  of  apparent  miracles  with  which  I  was  destined  to  be 
at  length  encircled. 

We  turn  now  from  this  division  of  romance — ^from 
those  fabulous  narratives  of  adventure  and  those  imagi- 
nary travels  and  voyages,  which,  although  not  occupying 
a  very  elevated  plain  in  the  broad  field  of  English  litera- 
ture, have  been  read  and  admired  perhaps  more  generally 
than  works  belonging  to  any  other  class  of  prose  fiction — 
to  one  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit. 
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The  romantic  fictions  which  will  now  claim  our  attention 
are,  perhaps,  even  more  imaginative  than  those  already 
noticed  and  many  of  the  incidents  which  they  relate  are 
equally  fantastic  and  improbable.  They  originated  in  a 
desire  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  modernize,  the  tales  of  chiv- 
alry so  numerous  and  so  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
want  of  a  more  distinctive  name,  we  may  designate  them  as 
romances  of  the  supernatural.  The  ingredients  necessary 
for  the  composition  of  one  of  these  romances  are  usually 
these :  Scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  kind,  mountains, 
a  cave,  and  a  castle ;  personages  of  lofty  and  noble  charac- 
ter, a  knight  of  undoubted  courage  and  immaculate  honor, 
and  a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty  beset  with  enemies  and 
annoyed  by  jealous  lovers ;  a  battle,  a  siege,  a  dungeon, 
and  a  rescue;  a  haunted  tower  and  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Combine  these  ingredients  in  the  proper  proportions  with 
a  little  fine  writing  and  an  occasional  digression  into  the 
domains  of  real  life,  and  we  have  the  fashionable  tale 
which  delighted  the  reading  public  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  impulse  to  this  kind  of  writing  was  given  by 
Horace  Walpole,  "the  fastidious  dilettante  and  brilliant 
chronicler  of  the  court  scandal  of  his  day;  a  man  of 
singularly  acute  penetration,  of  sparkling  epigrammatic 
style,  but  of  a  mind  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  elevation. 
Rather  a  French  courtier  in  taste  and  habits  than  an 
English  nobleman,  he  retired  early  from  political  life, 
veiling  a  certain  consciousness  of  political  incapacity 
under  an  effeminate  and  affected  contempt  for  a  parlia- 
mentary career,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  little  fantastic 
Gothic  castle  of  Strawberry  Hill,  to  collect  armor,  medals, 
manuscripts,  and  painted  glass,  and  to  chronicle  with 
malicious  assiduity,  in  his  vast  and  brilliant  correspond- 
once,  the  absurdities,  follies,  and  weaknesses  of  his  day." 
The  romance  with  which  Walpole  ushered  in  a  new 
style  of  prose  fiction,  and  gave  added  interest  to  that 
species  of  composition,  was  published  in  1765,  and  bore 
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the  following  title :  The  CasUe  of  Otranto,  a  l^ory.  Trans- 
lated by  William  MarsJudl,  gent,  from  the  original  Jtalian  of 
Onuphro  Muralto,  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
OtrayUo.  The  author  represented  that  the  book  had  been 
found  in  the  library  of  an  old  Catholic  family,  and  that  it 
had  been  printed  originally  at  Naples  in  1529.  "I  wished 
it  to  be  believed  ancient,"  he  said,  "  and  almost  everybody 
was  imposed  upon."  It  was  written  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  had  been  suggested  by  a  dream,  "  of  which 
all  that  I  could  recover  was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in 
an  ancient  castle  (a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  like 
mine,  filled  with  Gothic  story),  and  that  on  the  uppermost 
bannister  of  a  great  staircase  J  saw  a  g  gantic  hand  in 
armor.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down  and  began  to  write, 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say  or 
relate.  The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of 
it."  The  gigantic  hand  seen  in  the  dream  gives  place  in 
the  story  to  a  mysterious  armed  figure  of  immense  size  seen 
dimly  at  night  wandering  among  the  halls  and  noiselessly 
climbing  the  stairways  of  the  old  castle.  The  manners 
depicted  in  the  story  are  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and 
unreal,  and  the  characters  are  such  as  never,  in  any  condi- 
tion of  society  or  in  any  age  of  the  world,  could  have 
existed.  But  this  is  a  fault  which  usually  characterizes 
romances  of  this  class. 

In  1777  the  second  romance  of  this  class  was  published, 
with  the  title  of  The  Champion  of  Virtue:  a  Gothic  Story. 
The  author  was  one  Clara  Reeve,  who  acknowledges  in 
her  preface  that  "  the  story  is  the  literary  offspring  of  The 
Castle  of  OtrantOf  and  is  written  upon  the  same  plan,  with 
a  design  to  unite  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances of  ancient  romance  and  modern  novel."  This 
production,  which  long  ago  ceased  to  interest  or  amuse,  is 
generally  known  by  the  title  of  The  Old  English  Baron. 

Of  more  enduring  value  and  vitality  than  either  of  the 
preceding  are  the  works  of  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe,  especially 
Tlie  Romance  of  the  Forest  and  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 
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The  first  of  these  was  written  in  1791,  and  the  second  in 
1794,  and  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  read  and  admired 
by  many  lovers  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious.  Says 
Sir  Walter  Scott:  *'Mrs.  RadclifFe  as  an  author  has  the 
most  decided  claim  to  take  her  place  among  the  favored 
few  who  have  been  distinguished  as  the  founders  of  a 
class  or  school.  She  led  the  way  in  a  peculiar  style  of 
composition,  affecting  powerfully  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
in  which  no  one  has  attained  or  approached  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  original  inventor.  The  species  of  romance 
she  introduced  attains  its  interest  neither  by  the  path 
of  comedy  nor  of  tragedy,  and  yet  it  has,  notwithstanding, 
a  deep,  decided,  and  powerful  effect,  gained  by  means 
independent  of  both — bjvan  appeal,  in  one  word,  to  the 
pcission  of  fear^  whether  excited  by  natural  dangers  or  by 
the  suggestions  of  superstition."  "Her  strength  lay  in 
the  invention  and  interest  of  her  narrative,"  says  another' 
critic.  "She  loved  to  sport  with  the  romantic  and  the 
terrible,  with  the  striking  imagery  of  the  mountain  forest 
and  the  lake,  the  obscure  solitude,  the  cloud  and  the  storm, 
wild  banditti,  ruined  castles,  and  with  those  half-discovered 
glimpses  or  visionary  shadows  of  the  invisible  world  which 
seem  at  times  to  cross  our  path,  and  which  still  haunt  and 
thrill  the  imagination."  "  She  added  to  picturesque  and 
impressive  scenic  descriptions,"  says  Tuckerman,  "  a  sense 
of  and  capacity  for  awakening  latent  superstition  which, 
with  all  her  artistic  faults,  make  her  individuality  in  the 
literature  of  fiction  emphatic  and  permanent."  "  The  great 
defect  of  her  fictions,"  says  Shaw,  "is  the  unfortunate  prin- 
ciple she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  of  clearing  up  at  the 
end  of  the  story  all  the  circumstances  that  appeared  super- 
natural—of carrying  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  and 
showing  us  the  dirty  ropes  and  trap-doors,  the  daubed 
canvas,  the  Bengal  fire  by  which  these  wonderful  impres- 
sions had  been  produced.  .  .  .  Where  the  feeling  of 
terror  is  the  principal  thing  aimed  at,  this  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  story  deprives  us  of  all  future  interest 
in  it." 
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William  Godwin,  in  1799,  published  a  romance  diflfering 
widely  in  plan  from  those  which  we  have  just  studied,  but, 
like  them,  fiill  of  strange  episodes  and  abounding  in  the 
marvelous.  The  title  of  this  work  is  St,  Leon,  and  it  is 
described  by  its  author  as  "a  story  of  the  miraculous 
class,  designed  to  mix  human  feelings  and  passions  with 
incredible  situations."  The  hero  is  represented  as  having 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  vitse,  the 
possession  of  which  confers  upon  him  enduring  youth  and 
the  power  of  acquiring  unlimited  wealth ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  from  century  to  century 
affords  abundant  scope  for  the  play  of  the  imagination 
and  for  the  delineation  of  startling  situations.  The  motto 
chosen  by  the  author  for  the  title-page  of  the  book  is  the 
following  quotation  from  Congreve :  "  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magni- 
tude." Behind  the  extravagant  conceptions,  the  fantastic 
descriptions,  and  the  marvelous  experiences  recorded  in 
this  work,  there  is  a  deeper  didactic  meaning.  "The  aim 
of  the  tale  is  to  show  that  boundless  wealth,  freedom  from 
disease,  weakness,  and  death,  are  as  nothing  in  the  scale 
against  domestic  affection  and  the  charities  of  private  life. 
The  description  of  Marguerite,  drawn  from  the  character 
of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  of  St.  Leon's  life  with  her, 
idealized  from  that  which  Godwin  had  himself  enjoyed, 
arc  among  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  English  fiction, 
while  the  portrait  of  Charles,  St.  Leon's  son,  stands  alone. 
No  such  picture  has  elsewhere  been  drawn  of  a  perfectly 
noble,  self-sacrificing  boy." 

A  similar  conception  of  a  man  endowed  with  unfading 
youth,  and  an  early  immortality  which  proves  of  but  little 
value  when  compared  with  the  natural  affections  of  the 
heart,  is  used  by  Lord  Lytton  in  his  romance  of  Zanoni 
(1842).  Whether  this  wild  and,  it  may  seem  to  some, 
absurd  story  was  suggested  by  Godwin's  earlier  perform- 
ance, or  whether  the  idea  of  a  Rosicrucinn  philosopher 
having  become  really  i)Ossessed  of  the  secrets  which  ho 
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sought  had  been  derived  from  the  wonderful  story  of 
Cagliostro,  the  Sicilian  imposter,  is  of  no  import.  Lord 
Lytton  is  probably  indebted  for  hints  and  suggestions  to 
both  these  sources,  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  one 
of  the  most  charming  works  of  pure  fancy  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  romantic  literature. 

Another  romance  of  the  same  class,  and  constructed, 
too,  on  the  model  of  St.  Leon,  but  of  more  intense  interest, 
is  the  story  of  Frankenstein,  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  daughter 
of  Godwin.  This  work  was  written  in  1816,  when  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  were  in  Switzerland. 
Having  amused  themselves  during  a  week  of  rainy  weather 
in  reading  some  German  ghost-stories,  it  was  proposed  by 
one  of  the  three  that  each  should  write  something  of  a 
similar  kind.  To  this  proposition  all  agreed,  and  the  result 
was  the  Vampire,  by  Lord  Byron,  and  Frankenstein,  by  Mrs. 
Shelley.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  description  of  the  Struld- 
burgs,  had  pictured  the  condition  of  beings  gifted  with  an 
immortal  body  and  a  perishable  soul;  Godwin  had  de- 
scribed a  man  endowed  with  undecaying  physical  and 
mental  powers;  Mrs.  Shelley,  following  out  a  similar  line 
of  thought,  chose  to  represent  the  career  of  an  artificial 
creature  possessing  life,  and  indeed  some  of  the  human 
instincts,  but  without  a  soul.  Frankenstein  is  a  German 
student  passionately  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  myste- 
rious and  the  unknown.  He  at  last,  after  years  of  patient 
research,  discovers  the  secret  of  generation  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  conceives  the  plan  of  endowing  lifeless 
matter  with  animation.  He  constructs,  from  the  materials 
of  the  dissecting-room  and  the  grave-yard,  a  monster,  eight 
feet  in  height  and  of  repulsive  mien,  to  which  he  gives, 
through  some  occult  means,  a  kind  of  unearthly,  ghost-like 
life.  Frankenstein  is  represented  as  telling  his  own  story, 
and  over  the  entire  narrative  there  broods  a  nameless 
horror  which  oppresses  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of  night- 
mare from  which  he  is  glad  to  escape.  What  power  of 
words  can  make  a  more  ghastly  picture  than  the  passage 
wherein  he  describes  the  completion  of  his  work? 
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* 

It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November  that  I  beheld  the  accom- 
plishment of  mj  toils.  With  an  anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to 
agony,  I  collected  the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  that  I  might 
infuse  a  spark  of  being  into  the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  at  my  feet. 
It  was  already  one  in  the  morning ;  the  rain  pattered  dismally 
against  the  panes,  and  my  candle  was  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by 
the  glimmer  of  the  half-extinguished  light,  I  saw  the  dull  yellow 
eye  of  the  creature  open;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  convulsive 
motion  agitated  its  limbs.  How  can  I  describe  my  emotions  at 
this  catastrophe,  or  how  delineate  the  wretch  whom  with  such 
infinite  pains  and  care  I  had  endeavored  to  form?  His  limbs 
were  in  proportion,  and  I  had  selected  his  features  as  beautiful. 
Beautiful  I  Great  God  I  His  yellow  skin  scarcely  covered  the 
work  of  muscles  and  arteries  beneath  ;  his  hair  was  of  a  lustrous 
black,  and  flowing;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness;  but  these 
luxuriances  only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with  his  watery 
eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  color  as  the  dun  white  sockets 
in  which  they  were  set,  his  shriveled  complexion,  and  straight 
black  lips.  .  .  .  Oh,  no  mortal  man  could  support  the  horror 
of  that  countenance.  A  mummy  again  endued  with  animation 
could  not  be  so  hideous  as  that  wretch.  I  had  gazed  on  him  while 
unfinished ;  he  was  ugly  then,  but  when  those  muscles  and  joints 
were  rendered  capable  of  motion,  it  became  a  thing  such  as  even 
Daute  could  not  have  conceived. 

This  hideous  monster,  thus  strangely  brought  into  ex- 
istence, has  a  peculiar  craving  for  human  sympathy  and 
fellowship.  These  being  denied  him  on  account  of  his 
horrid  deformities,  he  determines  to  avenge  himself  upon 
his  creator  for  endowing  him  with  a  life  so  entirely  void  of 
enjoyment.  He  becomes  a  terror  to  Frankenstein,  whom 
le  pursues  from  place  to  place  with  demon-like  malignity. 
He  murders  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  Franken- 
stein, even  strangling  his  bride  on  her  wedding-night,  but 
always  contrives  to  elude  detection  and  escape  punish- 
ment. At  length,  driven  almost  to  madness,  Frankenstein 
resolves  to  pursue  him,  to  hunt  him  down,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  that  miserable  existence  of  which  he  had  been  the 
creator.  The  monster  leads  him  a  long  chase  through 
15  . 
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various  countries,  always  escaping  at  the  moment  when  he 
seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp,  Frankenstein  follows  the 
wretch  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and,  pursuing  him  across 
a  field  of  ice,  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  from  whence  he  is 
rescued  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  which  is  cruising  in  that 
region.  Overcome  with  exhaustion  and  with  the  terrible 
excitement  of  years,  he  has  only  time  to  tell  his  "  wild  and 
wondrous  tale,"  and  then  expires.  The  monster,  after 
mourning  over  the  dead  body  of  his  creator  and  victim, 
withdraws  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  earth, 
there  to  put  an  end  to  his  unnatural  existence. 

Says  Robert  Chambers :  "  The  power  of  genius  in  cloth- 
ing incidents  the  most  improbable  with  strong  interest  and 
human  sympathies  is  evinced  in  this  remarkable  story. 
The  creation  of  the  demon  is  admirably  told.  The  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  solitary  student  arrives  at  his 
great  secret,  after  two  years  of  labor,  and  the  first  glimpse 
which  he  obtains  of  the  hideous  monster,  form  a  narrative 
that  cannot  be  perused  without  sensations  of  awe  and 
terror.  While  the  demon  is  thus  partially  known  and 
revealed,  or  seen  only  in  the  distance,  gliding  among 
clifis  and  glaciers,  appearing  by  moonlight  to  demand 
justice  from  his  maker,  or  seated  in  his  car  among  the 
tremendous  solitudes  of  the  northern  ocean,  the  effect  is 
striking  and  magnificent.  The  interest  increases  when 
we  are  told  of  the  self-education  of  the  monster,  which  is 
disgustingly  minute  in  detail  and  absurd  in  conception ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  improbability  of  his  being  able 
to  commit  so  many  crimes  in  difierent  countries,  conspicu- 
ous as  he  is  in  form,  with  impunity  and  without  detection. 
.  .  .  In  his  wildest  outbursts  we  partly  sympathize  with 
him,  and  his  situation  seems  to  justify  his  crimes.  In 
depicting  the  internal  workings  of  the  mind  and  the 
various  phases  of  the  passions  Mrs.  Shelley  evinces  ckill 
and  acuteness.  Like  her  father,  she  excels  in  mental  anal- 
ysis and  in  conceptions  of  the  grand  and  the  powerful, 
but  fails  in  the  innna^onieiit  of  her  fable  where  probable 
incidents  and  familiar  life  are  required  or  attempted." 
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We  must  not  forget,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  The 
MoTik,  a  romance  written  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  in  1790. 
Like  others  of  its  class,  it  abounds  in  improbable  and  highly 
imaginative  scenes ;  but,  to  refined  and  delicate  sensibilities, 
it  is  made  repulsive  by^  reason  of  the  many  extravagant . 
details  of  crime  and  of  devilish  agency  with  which  the  story 
is  in  great  part  made  up.  "  It  has  all  the  marks  of  youth, 
except  modesty.  Lewis  was  the  boldest  of  hobgoblin 
writers,  and  dashed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of 
monks  and  nuns,  church  processions,  Spanish  cavaliers, 
maidens  and  duennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments,  the 
Inquisition,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even  Satan  himself, 
whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly  and  without 
compunction."  This  work,  although  received  at  first 
"with  mingled  astonishment,  censure,  and  applause,"  and 
wanderfully  popular  in  its  day,  marked  no  new  stage  in 
the  development  of  fictitious  literature,  and  is  now 
deservedly  neglected  and  forgotten. 

To  minds  morbidly  inclined  to  a  love  of  the  unreal,  the 
marvelous,  or  the  horrible,  these  romances  of  the  super- 
natural have  always  been  peculiarly  attractive.  They 
are  especially  acceptable  to  that  large  class  of  uncritical 
readers  who  prefer  the  sensational  rather  than  the  purely 
intellectual  elements  of  literature.  Hence  the  writers  who 
have  attempted  this  kind  of  fictitious  prose  composition 
have  been  numerous;  but  their  success  has  at  best  been 
only  of  that  meteoric  kind  which  has  left  no  direct  and 
permanent  impress  upon  our  literature.  Let  us  advance, 
now,  to  a  third  and  a  higher  department  of  our  subject, 
wherein,  the  supernatural  and  superhuman  elements  occu- 
pying only  subordinate  places,  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wonderful  phases  of  nature  and  human  life  as 
they  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  countries  of  the  far  East. 
Oriental  romances,  as  we  shall  call  them,  are  not  very 
numerous,  neither  are  they  usually  very  popular.  Three 
or  four  of  the  best-known,  however,  deserve  our  attention. 

Vatliek:  An  Arabian  Tale  from  an  Unpublished  MS.,  is  the 
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title  of  a  very  short  romance,  written  originally  in  French 
by  William  Beckford,  and  upon  its  publication  in  1787 
translated  immediately  into  English.  "  It  was  composed 
as  it  now  stands,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,"  says  the 
author.  "  It  took  me  three  days  and  two  nights  of  hard 
labor.  I  never  took  my  clothes  off  the  whole  time."  The 
story  sparkles  with  splendid  imagery  and  with  brilliant 
yet  singularly  faithful  descriptions  of  Oriental  life  and 
manners.  "  For  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion, and  power  of  imagination,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  it  far 
surpasses  all  European  imitations,  and  bears  such  marks 
of  originality  that  those  who  have  visited  the  East  will 
find  some  diflBculty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a 
translation."  The  tale  itself  is  full  of  romantic  concep- 
tions. The  Caliph  Vathek  is  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  fearless,  haughty,  cruel,  magnificent, 
and  yet  effeminate.  He  is,  too,  a  kind  of  royal  Doctor 
Faustus,  desirous  of  superhuman  knowledge,  delighting  in 
the  mysteries  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  venturing,  in 
his  researches,  even  into  the  forbidden  domains  of  the 
demons.  He  is  assisted  in  these  studies  and  urged  on  in 
his  career  of  crime  and  sensuality  and  atheism  by  his 
mother,  a  Greek  woman  of  extraordinary  intelligence  and 
ambition.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  a  Giaour,  an 
agent  of  the  Evil  One  and  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  story, 
who  gradually  lures  him  on  to  destruction.  Finally  he 
descends  into  the  subterranean  hall  of  Eblis,  there  to  do 
homage  to  the  spirit  of  evil  who  had  promised  him,  in 
compensation,  *'  the  diadem  of  Gian  Ben  Gian,  the  talismans 
of  Soliman,  and  the  treasures  of  the  pre-Adamite  sultans." 
The  description  of  the  scene  in  this  hall,  and  the  account 
of  the  catastrophe,  with  which  the  story  ends,  is  no  less 
terrible  than  striking. 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast  multitude  was  inces- 
santly passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right  hands  on  their 
hearts,  without  once  regarding  anything  around  them.  They  had 
all  the  livid  paleness  of  death.     Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  lh;'ir 
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sockets,  resembled  those  phosphoric  meteors  that  glimmer  by 
Dight  Id  places  of  interment.  Some  stalked  slowly  on,  absorbed 
in  profound  reverie;  some,  shrieking  with  agony,  ran  furiously 
about  like  tigers  wounded  with  poisoned  arrows;  whilst  others, 
grinding  their  teeth  in  rage,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the 
wildest  maniac.  They  all  avoided  each  other ;  and  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number,  each  wandered 
at  random,  un heedful  of  the  rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  desert  where  no 
foot  had  trodden.  Vathek  and  Nourouihar,  frozen  with  terror  at 
a  sight  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour  what  these  appear- 
ances might  mean,  and  why  these  ambulating  spectres  never  with- 
draw their  hands  from  their  hearts.  '*  Perplex  not  yourselves 
with  so  much  at  once,"  replied  he  bluntly,. "you  will  soon  be 
acquainted  with  all ;  let  us  haste  and  present  you  to  Eblis."  .  .  . 
After  some  time,  Vathek  and  Nourouihar  perceived  a  gleam  bright- 
ening through  the  drapery,  and  entered  a  vast  tabernacle  hung 
round  with  the  skins  of  leopards.  An  infinity  of  elders,  with 
streaming  beards,  and  afrits  in  complete  armor,  had  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  ascent  of  a  lofly  eminence,  on  the  top  of 
which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  formidable  Eblb.  His  person 
was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose  noble  and  regular  features  seemed 
to  have  been  tarnished  by  malignant  vapors.  In  his  large  eyes 
appeared  both  pride  and  despair;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  In  his  hand,  which 
thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre  that  causes  the 
monster  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  abyss  to 
tremble.  At  his  presence  the  heart  of  the  caliph  sunk  within  him, 
and  he  fell  prostrate  on  his  face.  Nourouihar,  however,  though 
greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  person  of  Eblis,  for 
she  expected  to  have  seen  some  stupendous  giant. 

*  *  ♦  *.*  ♦  4c  *  * 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  same  voice  announced  to  the 
caliph,  Nourouihar,  the  four  princes,  and  the  princess,  the  awful 
and  irrevocable  decree.  Their  hearts  immediately  took  fire,  and 
they  at  once  lost  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven — ^hope.  These 
unhappy  beings  recoiled  with  looks  of  the  most  furious  distraction. 
Vathek  beheld  in  the  eyes  of  Nourouihar  nothing  but  rage  and 
vengeance ;  nor  could  she  discern  aught  in  his  but  aversion  and 
despair.  The  two  young  princes,  who  were  friends,  and,  till  that 
moment,  had  preserved  their  attachment,  shrunk  back,  gnashing 
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their  teeth  with  mutual  and  uuchaugeable  hatred.  Kalilah  and 
his  sister  made  reciprocal  gestures  of  imprecation:  all  testified 
their  horror  for  each  other  by  the  most  ghastly  convulsions  and 
screams  that  could  not  be  smothered.  All  severally  plunged 
themselves  into  the  accursed  multitude,  there  to  wander  in  an 
eternity  of  unabating  anguish. 

Such  was,  and  such  should  be,  the  punishment  of  unrestrained 
passions  and  atrocious  deeds  I  Such  shall  be  the  chastisement  of 
that  blind  curiosity  which  would  transgress  those  bounds  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  prescribed  to  human  knowledge ;  and 
such  the  dreadful  disappointment  of  that  restless  ambition  which, 
aiming  at  discoveries  reserved  for  beings  of  a  supernatural  order, 
perceives  not,  through  its  infatuated  pride,  that  the  condition  of 
man  upon  earth  is  to  be — humble  and  ignorant. 

Thus  the  Caliph  Vathek,  who,  for  the  sake  of  empty  pomp  and 
forbidden  power,  had  sullied  himself  with  a  thousand  crimes,  be- 
came a  prey  to  grief  without  end,  and  remorse  without  mitigation ; 
whilst  the  humble,  the  despiHed  Gulchenrouz  passed  whole  ages  in 
undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  in  the  pure  happiness  of  childhood. 

We  imagine  that  we  are  reading  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  a  Milton  clothed  in  the  sounding  rhetoric  of  a  Dr. 
Johnson,  while  beneath  all  and  diffused  through  all  appear 
the  half-hidden  sneers  and  the  witty  satire  of  a  Voltaire. 

In  1819  there  appeared  a  remarkable  work,  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek, 
written  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Professing  to 
be  a  true  history,  it  was  issued  anonymously,  and  not 
until  some  time  after  its  first  publication  was  it  discovered 
to  be  the  work  of  Thomas  Hope,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
London.  AiiasitasiuB  is  a  romance  possessing  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  most  dazzling  tales  of  love  and  adventure,  of 
daring  exploits  and  deeds  of  crime.  But  it  has  none  of 
the  supernatural  element  so  common  in  romances,  and 
the  story  is  related  in  a  manner  so  matter-of-fact  and  so 
straightforward,  and  the  descriptions  of  nature  and  society 
are  so  true,  that  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  book  was 
regarded  for  a  time  as  the  genuine  memoirs  of  a  modem 
Greek.     As  a  work  of  fiction  bearing  the  similitude  of 
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truth,  it  may  rank  with  Robinson  Orusoe;  as  a  romance 
of  the  sensational  type,  it  may  be  classed  with  Vathek  and 
Frankendein.  Anastasius  is  a  Greek,  who,  through  the 
force  of  circumstances,  is  obliged  while  yet  a  youth  to  flee 
from  his  native  country ;  and  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
takes  refuge,  he  becomes  successively  a  vagabond,  ian  apos- 
tate, a  robber,  and  a  murderer.  Yet,  throughout  his  entire 
career  of  crime,  the  good  qualities — the  better  feelings  of 
the  human  heart — which  too  often  lie  dormant  in  the 
bosom  of  Anastasius  will  manifest  themselves.  The  story 
abounds  in  brilliant  passages  of  wit  and  humor,  in  glow- 
ing but  accurate  descriptions  of  scenery  and  manners,  with 
here  and  there  a  mingling  of  pathos  and  passion,  of  phi-, 
losophy  and  poetry,  of  repentance  and  regrets,  despair 
and  resolution  and  hope.  The  career  of  Anastasius  was, 
indeed,  a  w^onderful  one ;  but  in  the  story  of  his  life  we 
are  introduced  not  once  to  an  improbability  nor  to  any 
superhuman  agency. 

Becking  my  fortune  in  strife,  noi  in  harmony;  making  havoc, 
not  culture,  the  means  of  my  support ;  and  engaged,  not  in  the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  regular  profession,  but  in  a  wild,  wandering 
flight  from  one  career  to  another;  sometimes  prosperous  and 
oftener  unfortunate;  now  in  unavailing  plenty,  and  now  again  in 
pinching  want;  I  at  best  resembled  the  blustering  mountain 
torrent,  which,  only  acquiring  might  and  substance  during  the 
war  of  elements,  as  soon  as  they  cease  their  strife,  again  subsides 
in  a  mean  rill ;  in  times  of  serenity  shows  no  trace  of  its  existence, 
save  in  the  havoc  of  darker  days  brought  to  light;  and  so  far 
firom  in  its  fullness  diffusing  more  benefits  than  in  its  penury,  only 
effects  greater  mischief  as  it  receives  ampler  supplies.  .  .  •  The 
soundest  parts  of  my  life  had  been  full  of  death-spots ;  pride, 
passion,  love,  and  hatred — every  feeling,  every  lure,  and  every 
stimulus — had  in  turns  swayed  my  existence  with  such  ill-poised 
force,  that  each  during  its  reign  wholly  silenced  all  the  rest,  until, 
exhausted  by  indulgence,  each  again  left  its  rivals  to  take  a  dire 
revenge.  By  my  own  ingenuity  I  had  contrived  ever  to  render 
useless  all  the  gifts  profusely  showered  upon  me ;  my  whole  life 
had  been  a  struggle  with  a  bounteous  Providence,  which  should  do 
and  which  undo  the  most 
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While  pursuing  the  study  of  Oriental  romances,  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  novels  of  James  Morier,  all  of  which  relate 
to  Eastern  subjects,  and  all  of  which,  except  one,  have  fallen 
into  deserved  neglect.  That  one  is  The  Advetdures  o/Hajji 
Baba  of  Ispahan.*  In  this  story  the  humorous,  the  anec- 
dotical,  and  the  grotesque,  rather  than  the  romantic,  pre- 
dominate and  give  coloring  to  the  narrative.  The  hero  is 
the  son  of  a  barber  of  Ispahan,  and  the  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  knocked  about  in  the  world  and 
made  the  sport  and  play  of  circumstances  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  narrative.  He  is,  in  succession,  a  robber,  a  slave, 
a  pupil  to  the  physician-royal  of  Persia,  an  assistant  exe- 
cutioner, a  religious  fanatic,  a  seller  of  tobacco-pipes,  an 
undlBr-officer  of  the  Shah,  and  an  ambassador  to  England. 
"  The  novelty  of  the  style  of  this  romance,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott, — "the  gay  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern 
state  and  pageantry,  the  character  of  the  poetry  occasion- 
ally introduced, — secured  a  merited  welcome  for  the  Per- 
sian picaroon.  As  a  pictune  of  Oriental  manners,  the  work 
had,  indeed,  a  severe  trial  to  sustain  by  comparison  with 
the  then  recent  romance  of  AnasUmu8.  But  the  public 
found  appetite  for  both ;  and  indeed  they  differ  as  comedy 
and  tragedy,  the  deep  passion  and  gloomy  interest  of  Mr. 
Hope's  work  being  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from  the 
light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend  Hajji's  adventures. 
The  latter,  with  his  morals  sitting  easily  about  him,  a 
rogue,  indeed,  but  not  a  malicious  one,  with  as  much  wit 
and  cunning  as  enable  him  to  dupe  others,  and  as  much 
vanity  as  to  afford  them  perpetual  means  of  retaliation ; 
a  sparrow-hawk,  who,  while  he  floats  through  the  air  in 
quest  of  smaller  game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed  to 
be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird  of  prey,  interests 
and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deserving  nor  expecting  our 
serious  regard  or  esteem." 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  the  most  important  di- 
vision of  our  subject, — the  historical   romance.    As  has 

♦Published  in  1824. 
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been  observed,  the  origin  of  this  species  of  fiction  may  be 
traced  to  a  very  early  period.  The  legends  of  Charie- 
magne  and  of  King  Arthur,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  heroes  of 
mediseval  times,  may  be  described  as  one  part  history  and 
ninety-nine  parts  romance.  The  chronicle  of  the  veracious 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was,  perhaps,  the  first  intentional 
historical  romance  written  in  prose  by  an  Englishman. 
In  the  numerous  metrical  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
romantic  element  predominated  largely  over  the  historical. 
But  the  historical  romance,  as  a  distinct  and  important 
branch  of  fictitious  literature,  did  not  exist  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  first  successful 
attempt  at  this  kind  of  writing  was  made  by  Miss  Jane 
Porter  in  1810.  The  Scottish  ChUfa  is  the  story  of  the 
heroic  William  Wallace  related  with  some  animation  and 
many  pleasing  details.  But  the  style  is  artificial  and 
declamatory,  and,  as  a  picture  of  Scotch  manners  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  work  is  by  no  means  trustworthy. 
The  many  picturesqe  descriptions,  and  the  interest  which 
the  story  awakens  regarding  the  fate  of  the  hero,  has 
made  the  book  a  favorite,  especially  among  the  younger 
class  of  romance  readers,  and  has,  despite  its  many  faults, 
placed  it  among  the  classics  of  our  language. 

It  was  left,  however,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  effect  the 
most  important  revolution  in  the  history  of  English  fiction 
by  becoming  thp  actual  founder  of  the  historical  romance. 
"  However  later  criticism  may  challenge  his  accuracy,  his 
style,  and  his  unaspiring  motives,  the  fact  remains  that, 
by  applying  the  charm  and  the  chance  of  story  to  the 
annals  and  traditions  of  the  past,  and  imparting  thereto 
the  vivid  local  color  and  strong  national  personality  which 
feudal  instincts  and  patriotic  love  could  only  inspire,  the 
*  great  unknown'  became  the  most  familiar  and  endeared 
of  popular  writers ;  and  his  country,  described,  illustrated, 
haunted,  and  hallowed  by  his  genius,  became  a  new  *  Mecca 
of  the  mind.' " 

Wavci'ley,  the  first  of  Scott's  historical  romances,  was 
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published  in  1814 ;  Castle  Dangerous^  the  last,  appeared  in 
1831.  During  the  seventeen  years  between  these  two 
dates,  Scott  produced  about  thirty  independent  works, 
most  of  which  are  included  in  our  present  subject,  and 
all  of  which  are  known  collectively  as  The  Waverley  Novels. 
For  convenience  of  study,  let  us  classify  such  of  these 
works  as  may  with  propriety  be  called  historical  romances^ 
as  below : 

I.  THOSE  RELATING  TO  SCOTCH  HISTORY.* 

Waverley  (1814). 

Old  MortalUy  (1816). 

The  Legend  of  Montrose  (1819), 

The  Monastery  (1820). 

The  Abbot  (1820). 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  (1828). 

Castle  Dangerous  (1831). 

II.  THOSE  RELATING  TO  ENGLISH  HISTORT. 

Ivanhoe  (1820). 

KenUworth  (1821). 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (1822). 

PeverU  of  the  Peak  (1823). 

The  Betrothed  (1825). 

The  Talisman  (1825). 

Woodstock  (1826). 

ni.  THOSE  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Quentin  Durward  (1823). 
Anne  of  Oeierstein  (1829). 
Count  Bobert  of  Paris  (1831). 

The  twelve  remaining  novels  relate  chiefly  to  private 
life  and  manners,  and  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

With  reference  to  the  period  of  time  to  which  they 
relate,  Scott's  historical  romances  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  The  time  of  the  Crusades:  The  Talisman;  The  Betrothed; 
Ivanhoe;  Count  Bobert. 
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2.  The  fourteenth  century:  Castle  Dangertms;  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth. 

3.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots:  The 
Monastery ;  The  Abbot ;  Kenilworth, 

4.  The  reign  of  James  I. :  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

5.  The  civil  wars:  The  Legend  of  Montrose;  Old  Mortality; 
Woodstock. 

6.  The  reign  of  Charles  II. :  PeverU  of  the  Peak. 

7.  The  eighteenth  century :    Waverley. 

8.  The  time  of  ('harles  the  Bold,  fifteenth  century:  Quentin 
Durward ;  Anne  of  Geierstein. 

No  student  of  English  literature  can  omit  the  reading 
of  some  of  the  Waverley  novels.  The  best,  perhaps,  to 
begin  with  is  Ivanhoey  Scott's  first  and  in  some  respects 
most  successful  effort  at  the  romantic  delineation  of  inci- 
dents and  manners  pertaining  to  a  remote  age.  The 
period  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful  in 
history.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  of  that 
unsettled  state  of  society  in  England  which  followed  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  preceded  the  union  of  Normans 
and  Saxons  into  one  nationality.  It  is  the  period  when 
the  institution  of  chivalry  had  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  England,  and  there  is  no  better  or  more  faithful 
picture  of  feudal  manners,  to  be  found  anywhere  than  in 
the  graphic  descriptions  of  Ivanhoe.  The  principal  char- 
acters in  the  story  are  the  lion-hearted  Richard,— just 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land, — the  crafty  Prince  John, 
Robin  Hood, — the  champion  of  popular  rights  as  they  were 
understood  in  the  twelfth  century,— the  Lady  Rowena,  the 
Jew  Isaac,  and  his  beautiful  daughter  Rebecca.  The  finest 
passages  in  the  story  are  those  describing  the  siege  of  the 
castle,  the  tournament  at  Ashby,  and  the  trial  and  rescue 
of  the  Jewess. 

Next  to  Ivanhoe  read  Kenilworth,  a  story  of  love  and 
intrigue  and  statecraft  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
chief  character  in  this  romance  is  the  unprincipled  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  the  story  turns  upon  that  nobleman's 
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attachment  for  the  queen  and  the  sad  fate  of  his  unfor- 
tunate wife,  Amy  Robsart.  In  the  episode  of  Wayland 
Smith,  which  is  ingeniously  woven  into  the  narrative, 
Scott  introduces  us  to  a  modern  version  of  the  Teutonic 
legends  of  Welland,  the  master  smith  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

After  Kenilworihf  turn  to  the  romances  of  Scotch  history^ 
and  read  Old  Mortality,  a  story  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
The  Monastery  and  The  Abbot,  in  which  we  are  introduced 
to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  are  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
her  eventful  life.  You  will  be  interested  also  in  Tfie  Tal- 
isman, a  dazzling  story  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  The 
Betrothed,  a  romance  of  love  and  adventure  and  wild 
warfare  on  the  Welsh  border  in  the  time  of  the  Norman 
supremacy. 

It  would  little  answer  the  design  of  this  volume  to 
give  any  complete  analysis  of  works  which  every  student 
is  expected  to  read.  Neither  would  any  extracts  which  we 
might  give  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  any  just  concep- 
tion of  Scott's  style  of  narration  or  of  his  inimitable 
powers  of  description.  The  works  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above  will  amply  repay  study.  Others — ^as,  for 
example.  Castle  Dangerous  and  Count  Robert  of  Paris — ^are 
inferior  productions,  and  but  for  the  name  of  their  great 
author  would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  popularity  of  the  Waverley  novels  is 
rapidly  waning,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  future 
when  those  works,  which  effected  nothing  short  of  a  revo- 
lution in  our  literature,  and  were  sought  for  and  eagerly 
read  by  every  one,  will  be  found  only  on  the  shelves  of 
our  great  libraries,  and  read  only  by  students.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  various.  One  is,  that  works  of  fiction, 
with  but  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are,  from  the 'very 
nature  of  their  composition  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
production,  of  interest  only  to  the  generation  for  whom 
they  were  written.  Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  description  and  the  prolixity  of 
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narration  which  characterize  these  tales,  and  which,  how- 
ever popular  they  may  have  been  among  readers  of 
romance  half  a  century  ago,  are  not  now  regarded  as 
commendable  qualities  in  a  work  of  fiction. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  these  Waverley  romances  ?" 
asks  Carlyle.  "Are  they  to  amuse  one  generation  only? 
One  or  more.  As  many  generations  as  they  can,  but  not 
all  generations :  ah,  no,  when  our  swallow-tail  has  become 
fantastic  as  trunk-hose,  they  will  cease  to  amuse  I  Mean- 
while, as  we  can  discern,  their  results  have  been  several- 
fold.  First  of  all,  and  certainly  not  least  of  all,  have 
they  not,  perhaps,  had  this  result:  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  mankind  has  hereby  been  sated  with  mere 
amusement,  and  set  on  seeking  something  better?  Amuse- 
ment in  the  way  of  reading  can  go  no  farther,  can  do 
nothing  better,  by  the  power  of  man ;  and  men  ask,  Is 
this  what  it  can  do?  Scott,  we  reckon,  carried  several 
things  to  their  ultii]^tum  and  crisis,  so  that  change 
became  inevitable:  a  great  service,  though  an  indirect 
one.  Secondly,  however,  we  may  say,  these  historical 
novels  have  taught  all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a 
truism,  and  yet  was  as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of 
history  and  others,  till  so  taught:  that  the  by-gone  ages 
of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by 
protocols,  state-papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of 
men.  Not  abstractions  were  they,  not  diagrams  ajid 
theorems ;  but  men,  in  buff  or  other  coats  and  breeches, 
with  color  in  their  cheeks,  with  passions  in  their  stomach, 
and  the  idioms,  features,  and  vitalities  of  very  men.  It  is 
a  little  word  this ;  inclusive  of  great  meaning  I  History 
will  henceforth  have  to  take  thought  of  it  Her  faint 
hearsays  of  '  philosophy  teaching  by  experience'  will  have 
to  exchange  themselves  everywhere  for  direct  inspection 
and  embodiment;  this,  and  this  only,  will  be  counted 
experience ;  and  till  once  experience  have  got  in,  philoso- 
phy will  reconcile  herself  to  wait  at  the  door.  It  is  a 
great  service,  fertile  in  consequences,  this  that  Scott  )ias 
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done;  a  great  truth  laid  open  by  him;  correspondent, 
indeed,  to  the  substantial  nature  of  man ;  to  his  solidity 
and  veracity  even  of  imagination,  which,  with  all  his 
lively  discursiveness,  was  the  characteristic  of  him." 

Says  Leslie  Stephen :  "  Scott's  best  stories  might  be  all 
described  as  '  Tales  of  My  Grandfather/  They  have  the 
charm  of  anecdotes  told  to  the  narrator  by  some  old  man 
who  had  himself  been  part  of  what  he  describes.  .  .  . 
A  kind  of  mellowing  atmosphere  surrounds  all  objects  in 
his  pages,  and  tinges  them  in  poetical  hues ;  and  difScult 
as  it  is  to  analyze  the.  means  by  which  his  power  is  exor- 
cised, though  we  may  guess  at  its  sources,  this  is  the  secret 
of  Scott's  most  successful  writing." 

Says  Goethe:  "All  is  great  in  the  Waverley  novels, — 
material,  effect,  characters,  execution." 

Says  Taine:  "Scott  had  all-discerning  eyes,  an  all- 
retentive  memory,  a  ceaseless  studiousness,  which  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  all  classes  of  people ; 
and  we  see  his  true  talent  arise,  so  agreeable,  so  abundant, 
and  so  easy,  made  up  of  minute  observation  and  gentle 
raillery,  recalling  at  once  Teniers  and  Addison.  Doubtless 
he  wrote  badly,  at  times  in  the  worst  possible  manner :  it 
is  clear  that  he  dictated,  hardly  re-read  his  writing,  and 
readily  fell  into  a  pasty  and  emphatic  style, — a  style  very 
common  in  the  present  times,  and  which  we  read  day 
after  day  in  prospectuses  and  newspapers.  What  is  worse, 
he  is  terribly  long  and  diffuse;  his  conversations  and 
descriptions  are  interminable;  he  is  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  fill  three  volumes.  But  he  has  given  to  Scotland 
a  citizenship  of  literature, — I  mean  to  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land :  scenery,  monuments,  houses,  cottages,  characters  of 
every  age  and  condition,  from  the  baron  to  the  fisherman, 
from  the  advocate  to  the  beggar,  from  the  lady  to  the  fish- 
wife. When  we  mention  merely  his  name,  they  crowd 
forward ;  who  does  not  see  them  coming  from  every  niche 
of  memory  ?  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  Dominie  Samp- 
son, Meg  Merrilies,  the  antiquarj',  Edie  Ochiltree,  Jeanie 
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Deans  and  her  father, — innkeepers,  shopkeepers,  old  wives, 
an  entire  people.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  real  and  modern 
world,  lit  up  by  the  far-setting  sun  of  chivalry,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  found  it." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  of  the  world- 
famous  Waverley  novels  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
class  of  prose  fiction  which  deals  with  modern  society  and 
with  every-day  life  and  manners. 

The  success  of  the  historical  romance  as  originated  and 
perfected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  led  of  course  to  imitations 
and  to  independent  works  in  the  same  field  of  fiction,  of 
every  degree  of  merit,  and  in  numbers  too  great  to  specify. 
Scott's  example  was  followed  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  until  the  historical  novel  became  a  vast  medium 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  a  favorite  source  of  amusement. 
Victor  Hugo  and  De  Vigny  in  France,  Manzoni,  d'Azeglio, 
and  Guerazzi,  in  Italy,  scores  of  more  or  less  clever  writers 
in  England,  thus  "embodied  the  episodes  of  history,  and 
made  architecture,  portraits,  costume,  family  and  civic 
documents,  local  manners  and  legends,  the  basis  of  win- 
some tales,  freighted  with  national  triumphs  and  trials, 
which  brought  the  past  forth  in  vital  relief  and  magnetic 
relations." 

The  most  prolific,  if  not  always  the  most  successful, 
writer  of  historical  novels  was  G.  P.  R.  James.  During 
the  period  of  thirty  years,  between  1828  and  1858,  he 
produced  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-nino 
volumes,  very  many  of  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  class 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The  first  and  most  success- 
ful was  Richdieu.  Others  which  may  be  said  to  possess 
at  least  ordinary  merit  are  Damley  (1830),  Philip  Augustus 
(1831),  AUila  (1837),  and  The  Huguenot  (1838).  In  all  of 
James's  works  there  is  a  striking  and  peculiar  "  family- 
resemblance,"  in  both  style  and  manner.  He  has  been 
called  the  novelist  of  "  the  solitary  horseman,"  from  tho 
fact  that  so  many  of  his  stories  open  with  a  view  of  a  lono 
horseman  wending  his  wtry  across  the  plain,  while  the 
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rays  of  the  setting  sun  gild  the  tree-tops  and  the  summits 
of  the  distant  hills.  Besides  the  horseman,  we  are  almost 
invariably  introduced  to  a  villain,  a  fool,  a  devoted  and 
trustworthy  servant,  a  young  man  of  unapproachable 
integrity,  and  a  young  lady,  graceful,  accomplished,  and 
much  loved.  Add  to  these  a  moonlight  scene,  a  cave  or  a 
ruined  castle  where  robbers  are  wont  to  meet,  a  few  hunt- 
ing races,  tournaments,  and  battles, — ^and  we  have  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  make-up  of  all  the  historical 
novels  of  G.  P.  B.  James.  ''  It  has  long  been  the  fashion 
to  ridicule  the  fecundity  and  monotony  of  James,"  says 
Tuckerman ;  "  but  that  is  owing  more  to  the  rapid  succes- 
sion than  to  the  intrinsic  demerits  of  his  novels.  They 
still  truly,  and  often  attractively,  picture  memorable  eras 
and  characters ;  apart  from  formal  chronicles,  for  instance, 
the  times  and  the  men  and  women  of  early  French  history 
can  nowhere  be  better  known  and  realized  than  through 
the  pages  of  PkUip  Augustus;  and  the  mastery  this  urbane 
author  had  obtained  over  the  details  of  costume,  law, 
usage,  language,  and  manners,  in  the  far  past  of  his  own 
country,  was  signally  proved  during  his  residence  among 
us,  when  he  wrote  an  elaborate  historical  novel  illustrative 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  in  a  secluded  New  England 
village,  where  he  had  access  to  no  book  which  yielded  any 
facts  of  the  period  and  places  so  well  described." 

Among  the  most  successful  writers  in  this  field  was 
Lord  Lytton.  His  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834)  and  Riemif 
the  Last  of  the  IJtUmnes  (1835),  are  worthy  to  take  rank 
with  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ablest  performances.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  former  lies  in  its  graphic  delineation 
Of  manners  and  society  among  the  Romans  in  one  of  their 
gayest  cities  and  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity. 
"  The  interest  is  one  of  situation  and  action  rather  than 
character,"  says  a  critic.  "  The  scenes  which  linger  in  our 
Memories  longest  are  the  noon-day  excursion  on  the  Cam- 
panian  seas,  the  temple  of  Isis  with  its  hidden  machinery, 
the  funeral  pomp  and  dirge  of  the  murdered  Apsecides, 
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Lydon  perishing  in  the  unequal  struggle,  the  price  which 
was  to  have  been  paid  for  a  father's  liberty,  and,  lastly, 
the  grand  catastrophe,  a  subject  which  called  forth  all 
Lord  Lytton's  brilliant  powers." 

Rienzi  is  a  romance  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
the  novelist  adheres  quite  closely  to  the  historical  facts  in 
the  actual  career  of  the  enthusiastic  but  rash  Italian 
patriot  whose  name  gives  title  to  the  story*  In  style  it  is 
less  pleasing  than  the  Lad  Days  of  Pompeii,  and  in  vivid- 
ness of  description,  as  well  as  variety  of  incident,  it  is 
scarcely  its  equal.  Yet  it  possesses  many  qualities  of 
interest  which  will  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  romance. 
Lord  Lytton  produced  also  two  other  historical  romances, 
of  scarcely  less  merit  and  importance,  relating  to  English 
subjects.  These  are  Tlie  Last  of  the  Barons  (1845)  and 
Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons  (1850).  The  former  refers 
to  the  time  of  the  struggle  between  York  and  Lancaster 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  latter  relates  the  story  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  As  pictures  of  life  and  society  in 
remote  and  troublous  periods  of  English  history,  they  are 
second  to  no  works  of  the  kind,  save  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
TJie  Betrothed. 

Another  historical  romance  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
Italian  stories  of  Lord  Lytton,  but  now  almost  forgotten, 
is  Valerius,  a  Roman  Story,  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.  It  is  a  tale 
of  Rome  in  the  times  of  Trajan,  and  is  of  interest  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  narrative  but 
also  on  account  of  its  picturesque  and  accurate  delinea*- 
tions  of  Roman  manners,  and  of  the  struggles  of  the 
early  ChristiaAs  in  the  last  days  of  the  pagan  supremacy. 

Among  the  immense  number  of  works  in  this  depart- 
ment let  us  study  but  one  more— the  one  which  probably 
will  continue  to  grow  in  popular  favor  when  those  which 
we  have  just  mentioned  as  occupying  the  liighest  places 
in  our  literature  have  ceased  to  interest  or  amuse.  This 
romance  is  Hypatia;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face,  by 
Charles  Kingsley  (1853).    It  is  a  picture  of  life  in  the  fifth 
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centur}',  and  tlie  action  is  laid  chiefly  in  Alexandria, 
where,  after  a  long  struggle  against  paganism  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  Christianity  was  gradually,  and  by  means  not 
very  scrupulous,  gaining  the  ascendancy.  Hypatia  is  not 
a  more  wonderful  character  in  the  romance  than  she  was 
in  history.  A  woman  of  wonderful  intellectual  abilit}^ 
the  foremost  scholar  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  she 
opposed  the  purer  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  the  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tians, Her  lectures  on  philosophy  were  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  hearers,  comprising  the  ablest  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  Greek  residents  in  the  cit3%'and 
not  only  by  the  power  of  her  arguments  but  by  her  ready 
wit  and  her  majestic  beauty  she  attracted  numerous  disci- 
ples. After  a  most  wonderful  career,  checkered  by  alternate 
successes  and  failures,  this  remarkable  woman  was  put  to 
death  and  torn  in  pieces  by  an  enraged  Christian  mob,  by 
whom  she  was  very  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  their  religion. 

An  American  critic  says:  "Few  romances  in  English 
literature  have  excelled  this  in  vividness  and  life ;  and  if 
this  seems  to  many  an  extravagant  estimate  of  its  greatest 
merits,  it  is  one  in  which  we  believe  we  shall  be  supported 
by  all  those  who  have  read  it  at  an  age  when  the  life  in  a 
book  is  felt  most  strongly,  and  the  spirit  of  fastidious  criti- 
cism has  not  yet  usurped  the  first  place.  Not  that  Ilypatia 
is  not  well  prepared  to  be  tried  by  the  most  fastidious 
standard  of  literary  art,  but  it  is  because  it  and  its  char- 
acters live  so  fully  that  they  will  always  have  a  power  and 
fascination  for  young  men — the  class  to  whom  all  Kings- 
ley's  books  appeal  most  keenly — ^that  are  seldom  connected 
with  any  of  the  people  of  fiction  outside  the  writings  of 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot." 

The  description  of  the  young  monk,  with  which  the 
story  opens,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  promise  of  that  style 
of  description  and  characterization  which  we  will  find 
throughout  the  book : 
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In  the  four  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  Christian  em, 
some  three  hundred  miles  above  Alexandria,  the  young  monk 
Philamnion  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  low  range  of  inland 
cli£&,  crested  with  drifting  sand.  Behind  him  the  desert  sand- 
waste  stretched  interminable,  reflecting  its  lurid  glare  on  the 
horizon  of  the  cloudless  vault  of  blue.  At  his  feet  the  sand 
dripped  and  trickled,  in  yellow  rivulets,  from  crack  to  crack  and 
ledge  to  ledge,  or  whirled  past  him  in  tiny  jets  of  yellow  smoke, 
before  the  fitful  summer  airs.  Here  and  there,  upon  the  face  of 
the  difi&  which  walled  in  the  opposite  side  of  die  narrow  glen 
below,  were  cavernous  tombs,  huge  old  quarries,  with  obelisks  and 
half-cut  pillars,  standing  as  the  workmen  had  left  them  centuries 
before ;  the  sand  was  slipping  down  and  piling  up  around  them  ; 
their  heads  were  frosted  with  the  arid  snow;  everywhere  was 
silence,  desolation, — the  grave  of  a  dead  nation  in  a  dying  land. 
And  there  he  sat  musing  above  it  all,  full  of  life  and  youth  and 
health  and  beauty, — a  young  Apollo  of  the  desert.  His  only 
clothing  was  a  ragged  sheep-skin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle. 
His  long,  black  locks,  unshorn  from  childhood,  waved  and  glistened 
in  the  sun  ;  a  rich  dark  down  on  cheek  and  chin  showed  the  spring 
of  healthful  mauhood;  his  hard  hands  and  sinewy,  sun-burnt 
limbs  told  of  labor  and  endurance ;  his  flashing  eyes  and  beetling 
brow,  of  daring,  fancy,  passion,  thought,  which  had  no  sphere  of 
action  in  such  a  place.  What  did  his  glorious  young  humanity 
alone  among  the  tombs  ? 

So  perhaps  he,  too,  thought,  as  he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  as  if  to  sweep  away  some  gathering  dream,  and,  sighing, 
rose  and  wandered  along  the  cli£&,  peering  downward  at  every 
point  and  cranny,  in  search  of  fuel  for  the  monastery  from  whence 
he  came. 

Simple  as  was  the  material  which  he  sought,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  low,  arid  desert  shrubs,  with  now  and  then  a  fragment  of 
wood  &om  some  deserted  quarry  or  ruin,  it  was  becoming  scarcer 
and  scarcer  around  Abbot  Pambo's  Laura  at  Scetis,  and  long 
before  Philammon  had  collected  his  daily  quantity,  he  had 
strayed  further  from  his  home  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  glen,  he  came  upon  a  sight  new  to 
him,  ...  a  temple  carven  in  the  sandstone  clifl*;  and  in 
front,  a  smooth  platform,  strewn  with  beams  and  mouldering  tools, 
and  here  and  there  a  skull  bleaching  among  the  sand,  perhaps  of 
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some  workman  slaughtered  at  his  labor  in  one  of  the  thousand 
wars  of  old.  .  •  •  He  looked  past  them,  into  the  temple  halls, 
into  a  lustrous  abjrss  of  cool,  green  shade,  deepening  on  and 
inward,  pillar  after  pillar,  yista  after  vista,  into  deepest  night. 
And  dimly  through  the  gloom  he  could  descry,  on  every  wall  and 
column,  gorgeous  arabesques,  long  lines  of  pictured  story ;  triumphs 
and  labors;  rows  of  captives  in  foreign  and  fantastic  dresses^ 
leading  strange  animals,  bearing  the  tributes  of  unknown  lands ; 
rows  of  ladies  at  feast,  their  heads  crowned  with  garlands,  the 
fragrant  lotus-flower  in  every  hand,  while  slaves  brought  wine  and 
periiimes,  and  children  sat  upon  their  knees,  and  husbands  by 
their  sides;  and  dancing-girls  in  transparent  robes  and  golden 
girdles  tossed  their  tawny  limbs  wildly  among  the  throng.  .  •  . 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  Why  had  it  all  been  ?  Why 
had  it  gone  on  thus,  Uie  great  world,  century  after  century,  mil- 
lennium after  millennium,  eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  and  knowing  nothing  better  .  .  .  how 
could  they  know  anything  better?  Their  fore&ithers  had  lost  the 
light  ages  and  ages  before  they  were  bom.  .  .  ,  And  Christ 
had  not  come  for  ages  and  ages  after  they  were  dead.  .  .  . 
How  could  they  know?  .  .  .  And  yet  they  were  all  in  hell 
.  •  .  every  one  of  them.  ....  Was  the  thought  bearable? 
— was  it  possible?  Millions  upon  millions  burning  forever  for 
Adam's  &1L    •    •    .    Could  God  be  just  in  that  ? 
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CHAPTER  VH: 

FICTION — II.  THE  NOVEL. 

Origin  of  the  Novel — Don  Quixote — ^The  Grand  Cyrus — Countem  de  la 
Fayette — Aphra  Behn — Daniel  Defoe — Samuel  Richardson — Henry 
Fielding — ^Tobias  Smollett — Laurence  Sterne — Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield — Adventures  of  David  Simple — Other  Novels  of  the  Gil 
Bias  Class — Miss  Bumey's  Novels — Godwin's  Caleb  Williams — Maria 
Edgeworth — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels — Guy  Mannering — ^The  Heart 
of  Midlothian — Scott's  Last  Works — Jane  Austen — ^Theodore  Hook — 
The  Pickwick  Papers — Other  Novels  of  Charlefl  Dickens — William 
Makepeace  Thackeray— Dickens  and  Thackeray  Contrasted — Char- 
lotte Bronte — Lord  Lytton — Pelham — ^Eugene  Aram — Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, Lord  Beaconsfield — Charles  Kingsley — George  Eliot — Ameri- 
can Fiction — Charles  Brockden  Brown — Wieland — James  Fenimore 
Cooper — Nathaniel  Hawthorne — The  Scarlet  Letter — Of  Novels  in 
General. 

That  species  of  prose  fiction  known  as  the  novel  is  a 
comparatively  modem  outgrowth  of  the  romance.  Its 
excellence  depends  not  upon  the  amusement  or  the  ex- 
altation which  it  afifords  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
but  upon  its  truthful  delineations  of  real  life/its  descrip- 
tions of  character,  its  minute  and  subtle  analysis  of 
motives  and  results.  "  We  find  there  a  close  imitation  of 
men  and  manners,"  says  Hazlitt;  "we  see  the  very  web 
and  texture  of  society  as  it  really  exists.  If  poetry  has 
'  something  more  divine  in  it/  this  savors  more  of  human- 
ity. We  imbibe  our  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  from  prac- 
tical examples,  and  are  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
through  the  airy  medium  of  fiction.  As  a  recoi'd  of 
past  manners  and  opinions,  too,  such  writings  aflTord  the 
best  and  fullest  information.  .  .  .  Extremes  are  said 
to  meet;  and  the  works  of  imagination,  as  they  are  called, 
sometimes  eome  the  nearest  to  truth  and  nature.    Fielding, 
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in  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  vindicating  the  use  and 
dignity  of  the  style  of  writing  in  which  he  excelled  against 
the  loftier  pretensions  of  professed  historians,  says  '  that 
in  their  productions  nothing  is  true  but  the  names  and 
dates,  whereas  in  the  novelist's  writings  everything  is  true 
but  the  names  and  dates.'  If  so,  he  has  the  advantage  on 
his  side." 

Schlegel  traces  the  modern  novel  to  the  influence  exerted 
over  literature  in  France,  Germany,  and  England  by  that 
inimitable  Spanish  story,  Don  Quixote.  In  this  work  we 
find  the  elements  which  characterize  the  modern  novel — 
"  matchless  perfection  of  style  and  representation,  brilliant 
wit,  and  life-like  portraiture  of  character  and  manners" 
— preponderating  completely  over  the  imaginative  and 
highly-colored  conceits  which  distinguish  the  Middle- 
Age  romance.  Don  Quixote  was  first  published  in  1605; 
its  popularity  was  great,  even  at  the  first,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  public  appreciation  of 
it  is  not  in  the  least  diminished.  "It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  one  book  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may 
be  made  without  afiectation,  but  not  missed  without  dis- 
credit. Numerous  translations  and  countless  editions  of 
them  in  evfery  language  bespeak  its  adaptation  to  man- 
kind ;  no  critic  has  been  paradoxical  enough  to  withhold 
his  admiration:  no  reader  has  ventured  to  confess  a  want 
of  relish  for  that  in  which  the  young  and  old,  in  every 
climate,  have,  age  after  age,  taken  delight." 

Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  the  society  novel  originated 
with  Le  Orand  Gyrus  and  CUlie,  two  French  romances, 
written  by  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry  about  1650.  These 
works  are  very  saurians  in  dimensions,  and  "  more  dreary 
than  the  human  brain  can  now  conceive;"  and  their  only 
merit  consists  in  their  truthful  delineation  of  manners  and 
society,  and  the  speaking  likenesses  which  they  present  of 
the  fashionable  beaux  and  belles  of  Paris  in  the  early 
years  of  Louis  XIV.    The  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  a  con- 
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temporary  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  wrote,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  shorter  novel  called 
The  Princess  of  CleveSy  which  probably  more  than  any 
former  work  exerted  great  influence  towards  creating  a 
taste  for  this  species  of  fiction.  Boileau,  writing  of  the 
Countess  de  la  Fayette,  called  her  the  woman  of  all 
France  who  had  the  most  wit  and  who  wrote  the  best; 
Rochefoucauld  described  her  as  the  "  most  genuine  person 
in  the  world;"  Sainte-Beuve  declares  that,  among  the 
earlier  novels,  Tlie  Princess  of  Cleves  "  has  survived  them 
all,  and  remains  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  of  our  delight- 
ful fictions." 

Of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  the  first  writer  of  novels  in  Eng- 
lish, and  of  her  works,  no  such  words  of  praise  can  be 
employed.  The  works  of  Cervantes  and  of  the  French 
novelists  had  created  a  taste  and  a  demand  for  fiction  of 
this  class;  and  Mrs.  Behn,  without  any  conscious  efforts  at 
imitation,  wrote  merely  to  supply  this  demand  and  to 
gratify  this  taste.  She  wrote,  too,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  wits  and  ladies  of  the  corrupt  and  licentious  court  of 
Charles  II.,  atid  the  coarseness  and  want  of  delicacy  with 
which  her  works  are  characterized,  and  which  long  ago 
banished  them  from  our  reading-tables,  must  be  ascribed 
to  this  fact.  Of  the  several  novels  written  by  Mrs.  Behn, 
the  only  one  now  worthy  of  mention  is  Oroonoko;  or,  the 
Royal  Slave,*  a  story  of  Surinam.  This  tale  is  said  to  be 
founded  upon  facts  with  which  the  author  was  personally 
acquainted,  and  relates  the  history  of  an  African  princo 
who  was  sold  into  slavery,  and  whose  nobility  and  pride 
leading  him  to  rebel  against  his  master's  authority,  resulted 
in  causing  him  to  be  brutally  put  to  death.  It  is  our  first 
Unde  Thm^s  Cabin,  "  the  first  book  in  our  literature  that 
stirred  English  blood  with  a  sense  of  the  negro's  suffering  in 
slavery."  Mrs.  Behn's  society  novels,  from  reasons  already 
given,  are  now  no  longer  read.     "Speculative  as  rcgi^.:;l-i 

*  Published  in  1698. 
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matters  of  faith,  handsome,  early  a  widow,  fond  of  pleasure, 
a  coquette,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  licen* 
tious,  whatever  were  her  personal  virtues  or  vices,  over 
both  which  time  has  drawn  a  veil,  there  was  little  iu  her 
surroundings  or  in  her  experience  to  chasten  and  elevate, 
and  much  to  pervert  and  demoralize.  Her  ideal  of  fiction 
was  very  narrow,  however  glowing,  and  she  soon  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  'female  Wycherley.'  'As  love,'  she 
declares, '  is  the  most  noble  and  divine  passion  of  the  soul, 
so  it  is  that  to  which  we  justly  attribute  all  the  satisfactions 
of  life,  and  without  it  man  is  unfinished  and  unhappy/ 
Upon  this  text  Aphra  Behn  expatiated,  to  the  apparent 
delight  of  her  contemporaries  and  the  scandal  of  later 
generations;  but  without  a  talent  adequate  to  preserve 
from  neglect  either  play,  tale,  or  novel ;  descriptive  merits 
chiefly  redeem  the  latter,  which  now  only  serve  as  land- 
marks of  obsolete  taste."  Just  how  far  Mrs.  Behn  was 
responsible  for  the  vile  character  of  her  writings,  and 
how  far  the  responsibility  rested  upon  the  readers  who 
demanded  such  stuff,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  But, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  times,  we  cannot 
say  much  in  favor  of  either  the  intelligence,  the  morality, 
or  the  good  taste  of  the  society  which  permitted  such 
reading. 

Daniel  Defoe  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  which  work  we  have  preferred  to  class  among 
romances.  He  was  the  writer  also  of  several  other  tales, 
most  of  which  are  more  properly  included  in  the  present 
division  of  our  subject  The  mere  titles  of  some  of  these 
works,  all  of  which  appeared  between  the  years  1720  and 
1728,  will  be  sufficient  here:  Captain  Singleton;  Colonel 
Jack;  Moll  Flanders;  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier;  Roxana.  The 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  the 
plot  IS  sometimes  ill^onstructed,  the  language  is  often  in- 
elegant and  coarse,  the  delineation  of  character  is  defec- 
tive and  there  is  really  no  exhibition  of  those  finer  shades 
of  thought  and  that  subtle  analysis  of  motives  which  form 
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ingredients  so  important  in  the  modem  novel.  These  tales, 
although  they  are  the  earliest  pictures  of  real  life  to  be 
found  in  our  prose  fiction,  must  rather  be  considered  as 
merely  the  crude  first  efforts  towards  that  higher  style 
of  writing  to  which  the  name  of  the  Novel  may  with 
propriety  be  applied. 

It  was  left  for  Samuel  Richardson,  improving  upon  the 
imperfect  attempts  of  Mrs.  Behn  and  Defoe,  to  become  the 
real  founder  of  the  English  novel.  He  was  above  fifty 
years  old  when  two  London  booksellers,  Mr.  Rivington 
and  Mr.  Osborne,  knowing  that  from  boyhood  he  had 
been  an  adept  at  letter-writing,  urged  him  to  write  for  the 
trade  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters — a  kind  of  "Every 
Man  his  Own  Letter-Writer" — for  the  benefit  of  young 
people  in  the  country,  who  were  supposed  to  stand  in 
need  of  instruction  and  models.  Richardson  being  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  accustomed  to  the  execution  of  all 
kinds  of  orders  from  the  booksellers,  readily  undertook 
to  prepare  a  book  of  the  kind  desired.  But  the  work 
grew  upon  his  hands.  No  sooner  had  he  set  pen  to  paper, 
than  new  ideas  and  suggestions  began  to  crowd  them- 
selves upon  him ;  the  original  plan  was  abandoned,  and, 
instead  of  a  hand-book  on  letter-writing,  a  novel  of  great 
length,  and  with  a  didactic  purpose,  was  the  result  For 
he  argued  that  a  story  "  if  told  by  letters,  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner,  suitably  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might 
possibly  introduce  a  new  species  of  writing  that  might  pos- 
sibly turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different 
from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing;  and  dis- 
missing the  improbable  and  marvelous  with  which  novels 
generally  abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of 
religion  and  virtue."  The  book  was  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1739,  and  finished  in  exactly  two 
months.  It  was  entitled  Pamela;  or,  Virtue  Rewarded^ 
and,  as  at  first  published,  comprised  four  large  volumes. 
It  was  received  by  the  reading  public  with  the  most  enthu- 
Btastic  applause.  "  Pamela  became  the  rage  of  the  town ; 
17 
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ladies  carried  the  volumes  with  them  to  the  Ranelagh 
gardens,  and  held  them  up  to  one  another  in  triumph." 
It  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  model  of  good  letter-writing, 
and  as  a  story  of  unexampled  interest  and  power,  but  also 
as  a  public  teacher  of  manners  and  morality.  Literary 
men  praised  it,  and  it  was  recommended  from  the  pulpit. 
Five  editions  were  exhausted  within  a  year,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  work  was  still  undiminished.  "  It  requires 
a  reader,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  to  be  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  huge  folios  of  inanity,  over  which 
our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esti- 
mate the  delight  they  must  have  experienced  from  this 
unexpected  return  to  truth  and  nature." 

Pamela  is  the  story  of  a  poor  country  girl  in  the  service 
of  a  rich  young  lord,  who  at  first  attempts  to  seduce  her, 
and  then,  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  her  virtue,  marries 
her.  The  success  of  the  work  induced  Richardson  to  write 
a  second  novel  on  the  same  plan,  depicting  rather  society 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  instead  of  the  lowest.  Aided 
by  the  experience  gained  from  his  first  work,  he  produced, 
in  1749,  what  is  by  many  regarded  as  his  masterpiece, 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  "Upon  this  work,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "Richardson's  fame  as  a  classic  of  England  will 
forever  remain."  "Whether,"  says  another  critic,  "we 
consider  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  variety  and  truth  of 
the  characters,  or  the  intense  and  almost  unendurable 
pathos  of  the  catastrophe,  to  which  every  incident  artfully 
and  imperceptibly  leads,  we  must  not  only  accord  it  a 
decisive  superiority  over  his  other  productions,  but  must 
give  it  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the  history  of  prose 
fiction." 

The  name  of  Lovelace,  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  hero 
of  the  story,  has  become  the  synonym  of  the  fashionable 
profligate  and  seducer,  while  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
heroine,  her  sweetness  of  temper,  her  purity  of  soul,  even 
iu  the  midst  of  gay  depravity,— affording  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  villainous  deeds  and  disposition  of  Lovelace, — make 
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the  portrait  of  Clarissa  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of 
character-painting  in  our  literature. 

In  1753  appeared  Richardson's  last  work,  The  History 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandisonf  in  which,  while  sketching  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  aristocratic  class  of  society,  he 
endeavors  to  paint  the  character  of  a  perfect  Christian 
gentleman.  The  picture,  if  not  overwrought,  is  too  finely 
drawn  to  impress  us  with  its  reality  or  to  awaken  our 
sympathy.  Sir  Charles  is  too  perfect  and  too  passionless 
for  a  being  of  this  world,  and  the  story  itself  partakes  in 
a  degree  of  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  language  is 
stiff  and  pedantic,  and  there  is  a  constant  straining  after 
high-sounding  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  The  truth- 
ful simplicity  which  characterized  the  earlier  works  of 
Srichardson  and  gave  them  their  popularity  is  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Says  Hazlitt:  "There  is  an  artificial  reality  about 
Richardson's  works  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with. 
They  have  the  romantic  air  of  a  pure  fiction,  .with  the 
literal  minuteness  of  a  common  diary.  The  author  had 
the  strongest  matter-of-fact  imagination  that  ever  existed, 
and  wrote  the  oddest  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  anything  in 
actual  nature  from  one  end  of  his  works  to  the  other ;  and 
yet,  throughout  all  his  works,  voluminous  as  they  are  (and 
this,  to  be  sure,  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so),  he  sete 
about  describing  every  object  and  transaction,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  given  in  on  evidence  by  an  eye-witness. 
This  kind  of  high  finishing  from  imagination  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  human  genius;  and  certainly 
nothing  so  fine  was  ever  produced  by  the  same  accumula- 
tion of  minute  parts.  There  is  not  the  least  distraction, 
the  least  forgetfulness  of  the  end — every  circumstance  is 
made  to  tell.  I  cannot  agree  that  this  exactness  of  detail 
produces  heaviness;  oh  the  contrary,  it  gives  an  appearance 
of  truth,  and  a  positive  interest  to  the  story;  and  we  listen 
with  the  same  attention  as  we  should  to  the  particulars  of 
a  confidential  communication." 
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M.  Taine  says :  "  My  dear  Richardson,  we  love  art,  and 
you  have  a  scant  amount  of  it ;  we  want  to  be  pleased,  and 
you  don't  care  to  please  us.  You  copy  all  the  letters, 
detail  the  conversations,  tell  everything,  prune  nothing; 
your  novels  fill  many  volumes;  spare  us,  use  the  scissors; 
be  a  skilled  literary  workman,  not  a  registrar  of  the  Rolls 
office.  Do  not  pour  out  your  library  of  documents  on  the 
high-road.  Art  is  dififerent  from  nature ;  the  latter  draws 
out,  the  first  condenses.  Twenty  letters  of  twenty  pages 
do  not  display  a  character ;  but  one  brilliant  saying  does. 
You  are  weighed  down  by  your  conscience,  which  compels 
you  to  move  step  by  step  and  slow ;  you  are  afraid  of  your 
genius;  you  rein  it  in;  you  dare  not  use  loud  cries  and 
free  speech  at  the  very  moment  when  passion  is  most  viru- 
lent. You  flounder  into  emphatic  and  well-written  phrases; 
you  will  not  show  nature  as  it  is,  as  Shakspeare  shows  it, 
when,  stung  by  passion  as  by  a  hot  iron,  it  cries  out,  rears, 
and  bounds  over  your  barriers.  You  cannot  love  it,  and 
your  punishment  is  that  you  cannot  see  it." 

Professor  Masson  says :  '^  We  do  not  read  Richardson's 
novels  now;  and  it  cannot  be  helped  that  we  do  not 
There  are  novels  of  a  hundred  years  between  us  and  him; 
time  is  short ;  and  novels  of  eight  or  ten  volumes,  written 
in  the  tedious  form  of  letters,  and  recording  conversationa 
and  meditations  in  which  the  story  creeps  on  inch  by  inch, 
without  so  much  as  an  unexpected  pistol-shot  or  a  trick  of 
Harlequin  or  Pantaloon  to  relieve  the  attention,  have  little 
chance  against  the  brisker  and  broader  fictions  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  .  .  .  Richardson's  style  of 
prose  fiction  is,  perhaps,  more  original  than  that  of  any 
other  novelist  we  have  had.  In  this  respect  it  was  in  his 
favor  that  he  knew  no  other  tongue  than  his  own,  that 
even  in  English  literature  his  reading  had  been  select 
rather  than  extensive,  and  that  his  life  had  been  that  of  a 
grave,  shrewd,  and  rather  retiring  citizen,  not  sophisticated 
in  his  literary  taste  by  second-hand  notions  of  literary 
method  picked  up  at  clubs  of  wits  or  amid  the  ciTccts  and 
clap-traps  of  theatres.'* 
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The  success  of  Richardson  in  the  new  line  of  litera- 
ture, into  which  he  had  by  a  fortuitous  accident  been  led, 
induced  others  to  attempt  similar  work.  The  first  was 
Henry  Fielding,  "the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature," 
who,  in  1742,  successfully  caricatured  Pamela  in  a  novel 
entitled  Joseph  Andrews.  But  the  caricature  proved  to  be 
not  only  more  popular  than  the  original,  but,  in  most 
respects,  more  true  to  natura  The  affected  and  somewhat 
fastidious  goodness  of  the  hero  is  made  to  ridicule  the  too 
highly  colored  morality  of  Pamela.  Joseph  Andrews,  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  virtue,  is  represented  as  the  brother 
of  Richardson's  heroine,  who  in  turn  has  fallen  from  her 
once  high  standard  of  perfection,  and  become  an  ill- 
mannered  upstart.  The  most  striking  character  in  the 
story  is  not  the  hero,  but  his  friend  Parson  Adams,  a  coun- 
try curate,  remarkable  for  his  unsuspecting  simplicity.  "As 
to  Parson  Adams,"  says  Hazlitt,  "our  laughing  at  him 
does  not  once  lessen  our  respect  for  him.  His  declaring 
that  he  would  willingly  walk  ten  miles  to  fetch  his  sermon 
on  vanity,  merely  to  convince  Wilson  of  his  thorough 
contempt  of  this  vice,  and  his  consoling  himself  for  the 
loss  of  his  -^chylus  by  suddenly  recollecting  that  he 
could  not  read  it  if  he  had  it,  because  it  is  dark,  are 
among  the  finest  touches  of  witveUr  "  The  worthy  par- 
son's learning,  his  simplicity,  his  evangelical  purity  of 
heart  and  benevolence  of  disposition,"  says  Scott,  "  are  so 
admirably  mingled  with  pedantry,  absence  of  mind,  and 
the  habit  of  athletic  and  gymnastic  exercise,  that  he  may  . 
be  safely  termed  one  of  the  richest  productions  of  the 
Muse  of  fiction."  Joseph  Andrews,  as  its  author  claims, 
was  written  in  imitation  of  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,, 
yet,  although  some  slight  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  may  be  discovered  throughout  all  the 
novels  of  Fielding,  there  is  nevertheless  a  freshness  and 
originality  about  them  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  works 
of  any  other  writer  of  fiction. 

The  success  of  Joseph  Andrews  was  assured  from  the 
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beginning,  and  Fielding  wrote,  in  rapid  succession,  The  lAJe 
oj  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great^  2hm  Jones,  and  Amelia.  The  first 
of  these  was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  popular  tendency 
to  admire  the  rascal  and  regard  him  as  a  hero,  and  a  rich 
vein  of  irony  runs  through  the  entire  book.  But  Jonathan 
is  so  hardened  a  yillian  and  so  destitute  of  any  redeeming 
trait  of  character  that  we  feil  to  sympathize  with  him. 
2hm  Jones  is  in  some  respects  the  best  of  Fielding's  produc- 
tions, and  has  been  pronounced  "  unquestionably  the  first 
of  English  novels."  The  story  hinges  upon  the  career  of 
two  boys  brought  up  for  charity's  sake  by  Squire  All- 
worthy — one  of  them  "everybody's  friend  but  his  own, 
the  other  nobody's  friend  but  his  own."  In  the  person  of 
Tom  Jones,  Fielding  doubtless  intended  to  represent  what 
to  him  seemed  not  indeed  a  'perfect  type  of  character,  but 
one  possessing  all  the  traits  most  attractive  in  a  young 
man.  But  Fielding  was  not  a  man  of  over-nice  sensibili- 
ties, and  the  society  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  was 
noted  for  the  low  tone  of  its  manners  and  the  looseness  of 
its  morals.  "  Manners  change  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion," says  Coleridge,  "  and  with  manners  morals  appear 
to  change — actually  change  with  some,  but  appear  to 
change  with  all  but  the  abandoned.  A  young  man  of  the 
present  day  who  should  act  as  Tom  Jones  is  supposed  to 
act  at  Upton,  with  Lady  Bellaston,  would  not  be  a  Tom 
Jones;  and  a  Tom  Jones  of  the  present  day,  without 
perhaps  being  in  the  ground  a  better  man,  would  have 
perished  rather  than  submit  to  be  kept  by  a  harridan  of 
fortune.  Therefore  this  novel  is,  and  indeed  pretends  to 
be,  no  example  of  conduct.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  do  loathe  the  cant  that  can  recommend  Pamela  and 
Clarissa  Harlowe  as  strictly  moral,  although  they  poison 
the  imagination  of  the  young  with  continued  doses  of 
tinct.  lyttse,  while  Tom  Jones  is  prohibited  as  loose.  I  do 
not  speak  of  young  women;  but  a  young  man  whose 
heart  or  feelings  can  be  injured,  or  even  his  passions 
excited    by  this    novel,  is  already  thoroughly  corrupt. 
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There  is  a  cheerful,  sunshiny,  breezy  spirit,  that  prevails 
everywhere,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  close,  hot,  day- 
dreamy  continuity  of  Richardson." 

"  As  a  picture  of  manners,"  says  Thackeray,  "  the  novel 
of  Tom  Jones  is  indeed  exquisite;  as  a  work  of  construc- 
tion, quite  a  wonder;  the  by-play  of  wisdom,  the  power  of 
observation,  the  multiplied  felicitous  turns  and  thoughts, 
the  varied  character  of  the  great  comic  epic,  keep  the  reader 
in  a  perpetual  admiration  and  curiosity.  But  against  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones  himself  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  a  protest, 
and  quarrel  -with  the  esteem  the  author  evidently  has  for 
that  character.  ...  I  can't  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Jones 
a  virtuous  character;  I  can't  say  but  that  I  think  Field- 
ing's evident  liking  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Jones  shows 
that  the  great  humorist's  moral  sense  was  blunted  by  his 
life,  and  that  here,  in  art  and  ethics,  there  is  a  great  error. 
If  it  is  right  to  have  a  hero  whom  we  may  admire,  let  us  at 
least  take  care  that  he  is  admirable.  A  hero  with  a  flawed 
reputation,  a  hero  spunging  for  a  guinea,  a  hero  who  can't 
pay  his  landlady,  and  is  obliged  to  let  his  honor  out  to 
hire,  is  absurd,  and  Ins  claim  to  heroic  rank  untenable. 
I  protest  against  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  holding  such  rank 
at  all." 

The  critics  very  generally  agree  in  giving  to  Fielding  a 
place  in  the  highest  rank  of  English  novelists.  "  We  read 
his  books  as  we  drink  a  pure,  wholesome,  and  rough  wine, 
which  cheers  and  fortifies  us,  and  which  wants  nothing 
but  bouquet,"  says  one.*  "  He  is  the  prince  of  novelists," 
says  another ;t  "holding  the  novel  to  include  wit,  love, 
satire,  humor,  observation,  genuine  pictures  of  human 
nature  without  romance,  and  the  most  perfect  art  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  plot  and  incidents."  "  Our  immortal 
Fielding,"  says  a  third,J  "  was  of  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the 
Counts  of  Hapsburgh.    The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may 

*  Taine.  f  Chambere.  X  Gibbon. 
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disdain  their  brethren  of  England ;  but  the  romance  of 
Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  humor  and  manners, 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  imperial 
eagle  of  Austria."  "  Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to 
which  English  genius  has  given  origin,"  says  a  fourth,* 
"  the  writings  of  Fielding  are,  perhaps,  most  decidedly  and 
exclusively  her  own." 

Between  the  years  1715  and  1735  there  had  appeared  in 
France  a  remarkable  novel  which,  next  to  Don  Quixote^ 
was  destined  to  become  more  widely  known  and  more 
generally  read  than  any  other  work  of  fiction  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  was  the  OH  Blm  de  SantiUane  of 
Le  Sage.  It  differed  from  other  works  of  its  class  mainly 
in  being  not  a  delineation  of  character  or  of  moods,  but 
rather  a  vivid  picture  of  manners ;  not  a  novel  with  a  well- 
w^rought  plot  and  a  definite  purpose,  but  a  series  of  laugh- 
able stories,* told  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  and  strung 
together  with  a  happy  ingenuity  and  without  apparent 
eflFort.  In  1748,  a  year  before  the  appearance  of  Fielding's 
masterpiece,  there  was  published  in  England  an  imitation 
of  GU  BlaSy  entitled  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random^ 
by  Tobias  Smollett.  "  The  disgraces  of  GU  Blas,^'  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  "  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  rather 
excite  mirth  than  compassion ;  he  himself  laughs  at  them, 
and  his  transitions  from  distress  to  happiness,  or  at  least 
ease,  are  so  sudden  that  neither  the  reader  has  time  to  pity 
him  nor  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  aflSiction.  This 
conduct  prevents  that  generous  indignation  which  ought 
to  animate  the  reader  against  the  sordid  and  vicious  dispo- 
sition of  the  world.  I  have  attempted  to  represent  modest 
merit  struggling  with  every  diflBculty  to  which  a  friendless 
orphan  is  exposed  from  his  own  want  of  experience  as  well 
as  from  the  selfishness,  envy,  malice,  and  base  indifference 
of  mankind."  The  story  of  Roderick  Random  is  that  of 
an  impulsive,  reckless,  and  not  over-scrupulous  young  man 
■  ■■  ■  ■  ^ 

♦  Scott. 
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in  search  of  fortune.  There  is  in  the  tale  no  continuity  of 
purpose,  no  unity  of  design,  but  the  hero  is  carried  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  from  one  stage  of  prosperity 
to  the  opposite,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  apparently 
without  method  or  premeditation. 

In  .1751  Smollett  produced  a  second  novel,  Peregrine 
JHclde,  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, but  with  less  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  life.  This 
was  followed,  in  1754,  by  Ferdinand  CourU  Fathom,  a  novel 
with  a  sprinkling  of  romance,  and  in  1762  by  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  caricature  Don  Qmxote. 
In  1771  appeared  the  last  and,  in  some  respects,  the  best 
of  Smollett's  fictions,  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 
This,  after  the  manner  of  Richardson's  works,  is  written  in 
the  epistolary  form,  and  consists  simply  of  a  collection  of 
letters  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  different 
members  of  a  fiamily  during  a  tour  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  effect  produced  by  the  same  object  upon  persons 
^of  widely  varying  t^ents,  temper,  and  condition  is  de- 
scribed in  a  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  manner.  The 
characters  are  a  hypochondriacal  old  gentleman  whose 
chief  enjoyment  consists  in  nursing  imaginary  ailments 
and  grumbling  about  imaginary  grievances;  Tabitha 
Bramble,  "a  maiden  of  forty-five,  exceedingly  starched, 
vain,  and  ridiculous,"  and  zealously  searching  for  a  hus- 
band; Winifred  Jenkins,  a  lady's  maid,  and  the  sweet- 
heart of  Humphrey  Clinker ;  various  other  eccentric  peo- 
ple, each  of  whom  is  allowed  to  air  his  oddities  and  whims 
to  the  amusement  and  delight  of  the  reader. 

"  The  novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker  is,  I  do  think,  the  most 
laughable  story  that  has  ever  been  written  since  the  goodly 
art  of  novel-writing  began,"  says  Thackeray.  "  Winifred 
Jenkins  and  Tabitha  Bramble  must  keep  Englishmen  on 
the  grin  for  ages  yet  to  come ;  and  in  their  letters  and  the 
story  of  their  loves  there  is  a  perpetual  fount  of  sparkling 
laughter,  as  inexhaustible  as  Bladud's  well." 

"What,"  asks  W.  Forsyth,  "is  the. character  of  most  of 
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these  books  which  were  to  correct  follies  and  regulate 
morality?  Of  a  great  many  of  them,  and  especially 
those  of  Fielding  and  Smollet,  the  prevailing  features  are 
grossness  and  licentiousness.  Love .  degenerates  into  a 
mere  animal  passion.  .  .  .  The  language  of  the  char- 
acters abounds  iu^  oaths  and  gross  expressions. ,  .  .  . 
The  heroines  allow  themselves  to  take  part  in  conversa- 
tions which  no  modest  woman  would  have  heard  without 
a  blush.  And  yet  these  novels  were  the  delight  of  a 
by-gone  generation,  and  were  eagerly  devoured  by  women 
as  well  as  men.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  our 
great-great-grandmothers  were  less  moral  than  their  female 
posterity  ?  I  answer  certainly  not ;  but  we  must  infer  that 
they  were  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  and  refinement. 
They  were  accustomed  to  hear  a  spade  called  a  spade,  and 
words  which  Would  shock  the  more  fastidious  ear  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  were  then  in  common  and  daily 
use." 

The  fourth  great  i^ovelist  of  this  'period  was  Laurence 
Sterne,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
private  life  and  character  were  but  little  in  keeping  with 
the  position  which  he  held  and  the  professions  which  he 
made.  His  first  novel  was  Tristram  Shandy,  in  eight  volumes 
{1759-C2).  Except  in  coarseness  of  language  and  vulgarity 
of  sentiment,  this  work  has  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  humor  is  finer 
and  more  abundant,  and  the  characters,  instead  of  being 
described,  become  known  to  us  as  actual  acquaintances. 
The  narrative  is  interrupted  by  numerous  digressions  and 
episodes,  and  is  like  "  a  great  storehouse  of  articles  of  vertUj 
where  curiosities  of  all  ages,  kinds,  and  countries  lie  jum- 
bled in  a  heap ;  forms  of  excommunication,  medical  con- 
sultations, passages  of  unknown  or  imaginary  authors, 
scraps  of  scholastic  erudition,  strings  of  absurd  histories, 
dissertations,  addresses  to  the  reader." 

There  are,  indeed,  in  Tristram  Shandy^  many  beauties  and 
many  brilliant  passages ;  but  they  are  so  obscured  by  the 
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dirt  and  rubbish,  the  odd  whims,  the  indecent  alhisions, 
in  which  the  author  seems  to  delight,  that  the  modern 
reader  would  not  enjoy  the  labor  of  finding  them.  There 
is,  throughout  the  work,  a  curious  blending  of  the  humor- 
ous and  the  pathetic — both  too  often  over-done  or  carried  to 
affectation.  The  characters  are  most  admirable,  and  one — 
My  Uncle  Toby — will  be  remembered  so  long  as  our  litera- 
ture exists ;  he  is  "one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid 
to  human  nature,  the  most  unoffending  of  God's  creatures." 
The  episode  relating  the  story  of  Le  Fevre  is  regarded  by 
Hazlitt  as  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  English  language. 

"  There  is  not  a  page  in  Sterne's  writing,"  says  Thacke- 
ray, "  but  has  something  that  were  better  away,  a  latent 
corruption — a  hint,  as  of  an  impure  presence.  Some  of 
that  dreary  double  entendre  may  be  attributed  to  freer  times 
and  manners  than  ours,  but  not  alL  The  foul  satyr's 
eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  constantly :  the  last  words  the 
famous  author  wrote  were  bad  and  wicked — ^the  last  lines 
the  poor  stricken  wretch  penned  were  for  pity  and  pardon. 
I  think  of  these  past  writers  and  of  one  who  lives  amongst 
us  now,  and  am  grateful  for  the  innocent  laughter  and  the 
sweet  ^nd  unsullied  page  which  the  author  of  David  Cop- 
perfield  gives  to  my  children." 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  relief  that  we  turn 
from  the  ponderous  works  of  these  pioneers  and  founders 
of  the  English  novel  to  the  simple,  pure  pages  of  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield.  This  story  was  published  in 
17G6,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  healthier  tone  in  fic- 
titious prpse  literature,  since  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
humor,  character-painting,  pathos,  all  that  is  required  for 
the  composition  of  a  successful  novel,  may  be  secured 
without  recourse  to  the  indelicacies  and  the  coarseness  of 
expression  which  formed  so  large  an  ingredient  in  the 
works  of  the  earlier  novelists.  The  ]lcar  of  Wakefield  is  a 
"  [)rose  idyl,"  the  homely  story  of  a  country  parson,  of  his 
home-life,  his  humble  aspiration?,  his  disappointment'^, 
his  dire  misfortunes,  his  unfaltering  trust  in  Providence. 
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With  such  unattractive  materials,  Goldsmith  succeeded 

iu  weaving  one  of  the  most  attractive  narratives  ever 

written. 

-   Says  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  We  read  the  Vicar  of  Wakefidd 

in  youth  and  in  age ;  we  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and 

bless  the  memory  of  an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to 

reconcile  us  to  human  nature." 

Says  Goethe:  "The  delineation  of  character,  .  .  . 
the  ever-increasing  interest  of  the  story,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  entirely  natural  with  the  strange  and  the 
singular,  make  this  novel  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  written  ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that 
it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in  a  pure  sense,  Christian, — repre- 
sents the  reward  of  a  good  will  and  perseverance  in  the 
right,  strengthens  an  unconditional  confidence  in  God,  and 
attests  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  and  all  this 
without  a  trace  of  cant  or  pedantry.  The  author  was  pre- 
served from  both  of  these  by  an  elocution  of  mind  that 
shows  itself  throughout  in  the  form  of  irony,  by  which 
this  little  work  must  appear  to  us  as  wise  as  it  is  amiable. 
The  author.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  has,  without  question,  a  great 
insight  into  the  moral  world,  into  its  strength  and  its  in- 
firmities; but  at  the  same  time  he  can  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  reckon  highly  the 
advantages  which  his  country  and  his  nation  afford  him." 

Says  Professor  Masson:  "How  simple  this  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  was,  how  humorous,  how  pathetic,  how  graceful 
in  its  manner,  how  humane  in  every  pulse  of  its  meaning, 
how  truly  and  deeply  good!  So  said  everybody;  and 
gradually  into  that  world  of  imaginary  scenes  and  beings, 
made  familiar  to  English  readers  by  former  works  of 
fiction,  a  place  of  special  regard  was  found  for  the  ideal 
Wakefield,  the  Primrose  family,  and  all  their  belongmgs." 

Says  Macaulay :  "  The  fable  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst 
that  has  ever  been  constructed.  It  wants  not  merely  that 
probability  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of  common 
English  life,  but  that  consistency  which  ought  to  be  found 
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even  in  the  wildest  fiction  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies. 
But  the  earlier  chapters  have  all  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy.  Moses 
and  his  spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the 
sharper  and  his  cosmogony,  the  squire  proving  from  Aris- 
totle that  relatives  are  related,  Olivia  preparing  herself  for 
the  arduous  task  of  converting  a  rakish  lover  by  studying 
the  controversy  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday,  the 
great  ladies  with  their  scandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours, 
and  Dr.  Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr.  Burchell  with  his 
'  Fudge,'  have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has  ever 
been  caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
pages.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the 
beginning.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  absurdi- 
ties lie  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry 
become  rarer  and  rarer." 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  the  novels  and  novelists  of 
the  ancient  rigimCy  let  us  not  omit  to  mention  Sarah  Field- 
ing, the  sister  of  the  author  of  Tom  JoneSy  who,  in  her 
day,  was  a  writer  of  no  small  celebrity,  but  whose  books 
have  now  long  been  forgotten  by  all  save  the  curious 
student  of  English  literature.  Her  chief  work  was  a  novel 
written  in  imitation  of  GU  Bias,  the  title  of  which  will 
sufficiently  describe  its  character :  The  Adventures  of  David 
Simple^  containing  an  Account  of  his  Travels  through  the  Oities 
of  London  and  Westminder,  in  the  Search  of  a  Real  Friend, 
by  A  Lady.  It  was  the  forerunner—doubtless  the  suggester 
— of  several  better  works  bearing  similar  titles  and  follow- 
ing the  same  general  plan.  Among  the  latter  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  following:  Codebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife:  com- 
prehending  observations  en,  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners, 
Religion  and  Morals,  by  Hannah  More  (1809).  The  Three 
Ihurs  of  Dr.  Syntax;  L  The  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque 
(1812);  IL  The  T<mr  in  Search  of  Oonmlation  (1820);  ///. 
The  Tour  in  Search  of  a  Wife  (1821),  by  William  Coombe. 
Japhel  in  Search  of  a  Father,  by  Captain  Marryat  (1836). 

The  school  of  fiction  inaugurated  by  Richardson  and 
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th«  great  novelists  who  were  his  contemporaries  was  of 
comparatively  brief  duration.  There  was  a  change  of 
manners,  a  change  of  taste,  and  a  great  literary  revolution, 
which  substituted  the  pure,  the  true,  and  the  natural  for 
the  corrupt  and  artificial  conceptions  which  had  so  long 
been  popular  among  English  readers.  Clarissa  Harhwe, 
Tom  Joiies,  and  Humphrey  Qinker  occupy  prominent  places 
in  the  history  of  our  literature,  and  exercised  great  influ* 
ence  in  the  development  of  prose  fiction,  but  they  were 
rather  the  forerunners  than  the  types  of  the  modern  society 
novel.  To  Frances  Burney — Madame  D'Arblay — belongs 
the  honor  of  expanding  into  new  life  and  purity  and 
power  the  English  novel, — of  founding,  in  fiact,  that  school 
of  fiction  which  has  developed  into  the  crowning  glory  of 
our  prose  literature. 

Miss  Burney's  first  novel,  Eoelina;  or,  a  Yownff  Lady's 
Entraaice  into  the  World,  was  published  in  1778,  and  was 
received  in  the  literary  circles  of  London  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  delight.  Dr.  Johnson  affirmed  that  there 
were  passages  in  it  which  would  do  honor  to  Kichardson. 
The  book  was  read  and  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by 
such  men  as  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  and  Sheridan. 
Never  was  literary  success  more  complete,  or  more  over- 
whelming  and  unexpected  by  the  author.  Four  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Evelina  a  second  novel  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Burney  was  published.  The  title  of  the  work 
was  Cecilia. 

"  We  have  been  told  by  persons  who  remember  those 
days,"  says  Macaulay,  "that  no  romance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  more  impatiently  awaited  or  more  eagerly 
snatched  from  the  counters  of  the  booksellers.  High  as 
public  expectation  was,  it  was  amply  satisfied ;  and  Cecilia 
was  placed,  by  general  acclamation,  among  the  classical 
noveb  of  England.  .  .  .  Miss  Burney  did  for  the 
English  novel  what  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English 
drama;  and  she  did  it  in  a  better  way.  She  first  showed 
that  a  tale  mif^lit  be  written  in  which  both  the  fashionable 
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and  vulgar  life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with  great 
force  and  with  broad,  comic  humor,  and  which  yet  should 
not  contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality, 
or  even  Mrith  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of  com- 
position. She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal 
share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters." 

*'  She  bad  not  the  robustness  of  Fielding  nor  the  grace 
of  Goldsmith,"  says  Tuckerman;  "  indeed,  she  never  seems 
to  have  known  youth  in  its  unalloyed  freshness  and  feel- 
ing ;  but  she  had  a  realistic  sense ;  she  could  see  clearly  if 
not  deeply,  and  hear  with  discrimination ;  and  she  lived 
in  the  most  close  and  constant  relations  with  the  repre- 
sentative people  of  her  time — literary,  political,  fashion- 
.able,  artistic;  and  courtly;  and  authentically  transferred 
their  portraits,  talk,  and  traits  more  effectively  than  the 
experiment  had  ever  been  tried  before ;  and  thus  not  only 
set  a  fascinating  example  of  observation  and  correct  social 
limning,  but  did  this  without  an  inkling  of  the  grossness 
and  dullness  of  her  masculine  rivals:  if  cold,  she  was 
pure ;  if  satirical,  she  was  delicate ;  and,  therefore,  widened 
the  range  and  clarified  the  atmosphere  of  popular  fiction." 
.  In  1794,  William  Godwin,  whose  romance  of  St.  Leon 
we  have  already  noticed,  essayed  a  new  departure  in  the 
field  of  prose  fiction  by  the  publication  of  a  novel  entitled 
CaUb  Wiliiams^  in  which  the  interest  of  the  story  depends 
not  upon  the  various  phases  of  a  love  affair  but  upon  the 
delineation  of  the  baser  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
The  object  of  the  author  was  to  illustrate  certain  evil 
features  and  tendencies  in  modern  society,  especially  that 
condition  of  affairs  which  enables  a  man  of  wealth  and 
social  position  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  inferiors  and 
to  commit  with  impunity  the  darkest  crimes.  Caleb  Wil- 
liams tells  the  story  in  his  own  words, — a  story  of  crime, 
of  hypocritical  deception,  of  unrelenting  persecution.  The 
hero  is  employed  by  Falkland,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
high  social  position,  in  tlie  capacity  of  private  secretary. 
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His  curiosity  is  aroused  by  observing  the  gloomy  manner 
of  his  master  and  his  occasional  fits  of  uncontrollable 
anger  and  violence.  A  naturally  prying  disposition,  an 
"insatiable  and  incessant"  inquisitiveness,  enables  him 
finally  to  discover  the  secret  which  oppresses  him.  He  learns 
that  Falkland  is  a  murderer — ^yes,  more  than  a  murderer, 
since,  in  order  to  allay  suspicion,  he  has  permitted  an  inno- 
cent man  to  be  accused  of  the  crime  which  he  himself  has 
committed,  and  to  be  executed.  "  The  gay,  the  gallant  Falk- 
land lives  only  in  the  good  opinion  of  men ;  for  this  he 
adorns  his  soul  with  virtue  and  tarnishes  it  with  crime.  He 
is  a  lover  of  virtue,  but  a  worshiper  of  fame."  When  he  dis- 
covers that  the  secret  is  no  longer  his  alone,  but  has  become 
the  property  of  Caleb  Williams,  and  that  his  life  and,  what 
is  more,  his  good  name  is  endangered,  he  obliges  William?, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  swear  that  he  will  never  disclose  that 
secret.  "  I  am,"  says  he, "  as  much  the  fool  of  feme  as  ever ; 
I  cling  to  it  as  my  last  breath ;  though  I  be  the  blackest  of  vil- 
lains, I  will  leave  behind  me  a  spotless  and  illustrious  name; 
there  is  no  crime  so  malignant,  no  scene  of  blood  so  horri- 
ble, in  which  that  object  cannot  engage  me."  From  this 
time  the  life  of  Williams  is  in  constant  danger.  Falkland, 
fearing  betrayal,  hounds  him  from  place  to  place,  accuses . 
him  of  crimes,  causes  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and, 
finally,  to  be  placed  upon  trial  for  robbery.  It  is  then  that 
Williams,  for  the  sake  of  self-protection,  and  urged  by  a 
feeling  of  desperation,  discloses  the  dreadful  secret  Falk- 
land, after  exonerating  his  accuser  from  all  blame,  and 
pronouncing  an  encomium  upon  his  life  and  character, 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  while  Williams  lives  to  suffer  the 
stings  of  remorse. 

I  record  the  praises  bestowed  upon  me  by  Falkland,  not  because 
I  deserve  them,  but  because  they  serve  to  aggravate  the  baseness 
of  my  cruelty.  He  survived  but  three  days  this  dreadful  scene. 
I  have  been  his  murderer.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  praise  my 
patience,  who  has  fallen  a  victim,  life  and  fame,  to  my  precipita- 
tion.   .    .    .  Meanwhile  I  endure  the  penalty  of  my  crime.    His 
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figure  is  ever  in  imagination  before  me.  Waking  or  sleeping  I 
still  behold  him.  He  seems  mildly  to  expostulate  with  me  for  my 
unfeeling  behavior.  I  live  ihe  devoted  victim  of  conscious  re- 
proach. Alas  I  I  am  the  same  Caleb  Williams  that  so  short  a 
time  ago  boasted  that,  however  great  the  calamities  I  endured,  I 
was  still  innocent 

"  The  romance  of  Caleb  Williams,"  says  one  critic, "  is 
indeed  ideal ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  totally  destitute  of  all  the 
trappings  and  ornaments  of  the  ideal:  it  is  like  some 
grand  picture  painted  in  dead-color."  "  The  incidents  and 
characters  are  finely  developed  and  contrasted,"  says 
another,  "  an  intense  earnestness  pervades  the  whole,  and 
the  story  never  flags  for  a  moment".  "  This  novel,"  says  a 
third,  "is  utterly  unlike  anything  else  that  ever  was 
written,  and  is  one  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  most 
powerful  productions  in  the  English  language." 

Perhaps  no  novelist  ever  exerted  a  greater  or  a  more 
salutary  influence  over  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  her 
readers  than  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  first  novel.  Castle 
Rackrent,  appeared  in  1799.  It  was  she  who  first  conceived 
and  successfully  executed  the  plan  of  delineating  national 
life,  mannera,  and  peculiarities  in  fiction.  CasUe  Rackrent 
is  a  story  of  Ireland, — of  Irish  manners  and  Irish  char- 
acter,— and  is  a  faithful  and  vivid  illustration  of  the  evils 
of  absenteeism,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish 
peasant  life.  Other  Irish  stories  followed, — Leonora  in 
1806,  Patronage  in  1814,  Ormond  in  1817.  Miss  Edgeworth 
wrote  also  several  other  novels,  most  of  which  were  to  illus- 
trate purely  moral  motives  or  accomplish  purely  moral 
purposes.  Among  these  were  Belinda,  having  the  purpose 
of  a  didactic  story  and  the  incidents  of  a  novel ;  Harring- 
ton, a  tale  written  to  counteract  the  popular  prejudices  felt 
in  England  against  the  Jew ;  and  Hden,  a  novel  of  fashion- 
able life.  It  was  ip  her  Irish  novels  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
excelled,  and  it  is  for  these  that  she  will  longest  be  remem- 
bered.   Sir  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  that  it  was  mainly 
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through  admiration  for ''  the  rich  humor,  pathetic  tender- 
ness, and  admirable  tact"  displayed  in  these  volumes  that 
he  was  induced  to  attempt  to  do  for  Scottish  life,  manners, 
and  scenery  what  was  here  done  for  the  Irish,  thus  being 
led  to  the  T)ublication  of  the  Waverley  noTels.  But  the 
evidently  didactic  purpose  which  stands  out  boldly  and 
plainly  in  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  fictions  detracts  largely 
from  their  literary  value  and  from  our  enjoyment  of  them. 
"Her  merit,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "hw  extraor- 
dinary merit,  both  as  a  moralist  and  a  woman  of  genius, 
consists  in  her  having  selected  a  class  of  virtues  &r  more 
difficult  to  treat  as  subjects  of  fiction  than  others."  "  She 
gave  to  novel-writing,"  says  another  critic,  "a  certain 
robust  and  wholesome  character ;  she  made  it  the  vehicle 
of  practical  ti-uth ;  she  stripped  therein  the  illusions  from 
vulgarity,  meanness,  duplicity,  and  arrogance,  however 
concealed  by  outward  elegance  of  manner  or  the  blandish- 
ments of  wealth  and  rank ;  she  illustrated  the  serenity  of 
conscience  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  self-reliance ;  she 
preached  the  gospel  of  common  sense  and  made  emphatic 
the  triumph  of  prudence;  and  what  this  achievement 
lacked  in  imaginative  charm  was  atoned  for  by  wit,  by 
vivacity,  and  a  certain  grace  eminently  feminine.  As  an 
artist,  she  has  bequeathed  authentic  and  suggestive  pic- 
tures of  local  manners,  vital  with  truth  and  spirit  such  as 
will  permanently  serve  for  reference  and  illustration,  as 
well  as  afford  a  gracious  and  instructive  resource  to  lovers 
of  standard  fiction ;  while  to  their  author  belongs  the 
distinctive  fame  of  having  founded  the  national  novel," 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  historical  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  remains  to  notice  here  those  works 
of  his  which  relate  principally  to  private  life  and  manners. 
They  are  twelve  in  number :  Quy  Mannering  (1815) ;  The 
Antiquary  (1816);  The  Black  Dwarf  (1816);  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  (1818) ;  Rob  Roy  (1818) ;  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor  (1819);  The  Pirate  (1822);  St.  Ronan'a  WeU  (1824); 
Rcdgauntlet  (1824);  The  Two  Drovers  (1827);  The  Highland 
Widow  (1827) ;  The  Surgeon's  Daughter  (1827). 
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Of  these  novels,  the  first  is  without  doubt  the  best.  •  The 
student  should  read  it,  not  only  for  its  graphic  pictures  of 
life  and  manners  among  the  Scotch  at  the  period  in  which 
the  action  of  the  story  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  but 
also  for  the  masterly  mann^  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
tale  are  presented  to  our  acquaintance.  Nowhere  can  be 
found  a  truer  or  more  striking  portrait  of  the  scheming 
gypsy  than  in  the  character  of  Meg  Merrilies,  of  thid  old- 
time  pedagogue  than  in  that  of  Dominie  Sampson,  or  of 
the  daring,  unprincipled  smuggler  than  in  that  of  Dick 
Ilatteraick.  An  admirable  peculiarity  of  Scott,  as  a  de- 
lineator of  character,  is  that  ho  delights  not  in  painting 
the  wickedness  of  men,  but  their  hobbies,  not  in  holding 
up  to  our  view  that  which  is  repulsive  and  hateful,  but  that 
which  is  ridiculous.  Hence,  even  his  greatest  rascals  are 
not  without  some  redeeming  traits.  Ho  is  careless,  too,  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  his  plots.  His  novels  depend 
for  their  interest  more  upon  their  picturesque  description 
and  the  apt  illustration  of  the  humors  and  conceits  of  the 
actors  than  upon  any  carefully  worked-out  intrigue  or 
skillfully  unfolded  scheme. 

The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  next  to  Guy  Mannermg,  will 
have  the  greatest  interest  to  the  student  of  fiction.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  and  its  main  action 
turns  upon  the  heroism  and  self-devotion  of  a  young 
Scotch  girl,  Jeanie  Deans,  who  walks  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  to  petition  the  queen's  pardon  for  her  sister,  un- 
justly convicted  of  child-murder.  The  account  of  the 
Porteous  riots,  with  which  the  story  opens,  is  founded  upon 
a  real  historical  occurrence,  and  indeed  the  tale  itself  has 
its  prototype  in  the  adventures  of  a  real  Helen  Walker 
and  her  generous  devotion  to  an  unfortunate  sister.  The 
characters  are  admirably  drawn.  Madge  Wildfire,  the  old 
hag,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story,  reminds  us  of  Meg  Mer- 
rilies, and  yet  she  is  a  far  different  creation.  The  young 
laird  Dumbiedykes,  the  bashful  lover  of  Effie  Deans,  affords 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  that  dry  humor  which 
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Scott  knew  so  well  how  to  make  attractive.  Davie  Deans, 
the  humble  cow-feeder  at  St.  Leonards,  despite  of  his 
peculiarities  and  his  devotion  to  theological  dogmas, 
challenges  our  admiration  and  esteem.  But  Jeanie  Deans, 
the  heroine,  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  characteriza- 
tion. "To  our  thinking,"  says  a  judicious  critic,  "she  is 
the  cream  and  perfection  of  Scott's  work.  She  is  tenfold 
more,  because,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  she  would  be 
so  much  less  interesting  to  us  than  a  score  of  beautiful 
Rowenas,  than  even  Flora  or  Rebecca.  She  is  a  piece  of 
actual  fact,  real  as  the  gentle  landscape  in  which  she  is 
first  enclosed,  true  as  her  kine  that  browse  upon  the  slope, 
and  yet  she  is  the  highest  ideal  that  Scott  ever  attained. 
...  In  all  her  adventures  she  is  always  the  same  simple, 
straightforward,  untiring,  one-ideaed  woman ;  simple,  but 
strong ;  not  weak  in  her  simplicity,  firm  in  her  gentleness, 
resisting  all  unnecessary  explanations  with  a  sensible 
decision,  at  which  the  clever,  bold,  unscrupulous  villain 
of  the  piece  stands  aghast.  .  .  .  An  inferior  writer 
would  have  kept  Jeanie  up  at  the  poetic  pitch,  and  lost 
her  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the  elevating  influence  of  high 
emotion, — an  elevation  which  in  that  case  would  have 
been  as  poor  as  it  was  artificial,  and  devoid  of  all  true 
insight.  Scott  knew  better;  his  humble  maiden  of  the 
fields  never  ceases  for  a  moment  to  be  the  best  and  highest 
thing  he  could  make  her — herself." 

Of  the  remaining  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  not  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  Th^  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
Tlie  ArUiquaryj  Rob  Roy,  and  The  Pirate  will  rank  among 
the  noblest  productions  of  their  class.  The  first,  although 
in  the  highest  degree  tragical  and  sometimes  even  gloomy 
in  character,  is  so  complete  in  its  construction,  so  pathetic, 
so  full  of  nature,  that  it  has  well  been  regarded  as  the 
most  impressive  of  all  the  Waverley  novels.  The  Anti- 
qwary^  although  lacking  in  the  sensational  elements  which 
add  an  interest  to  many  inferior  productions,  excels  in 
characterization  and  in  description.    Rob  Roy  introduces 
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US  to  the  wild  and  picturesque  life  of  the  Highlan4ers,  and 
The  Pirate  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  simple  manners 
and  primitive  habits  of  the  people  of  the  Orkneys.  Among 
the  earlier  novels  of  Scott,  The  Black  Ihrnrf  is  perhaps 
the  only  really  inferior  production.  But  his  later  works 
show  too  plainly  the  effects  of  that  constant  mental  strain 
attendant  upon  unremitted  labor  and  overwhelming  finan- 
cial embarrassment.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  failure 
of  intellectual  powers  so  grand  as  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  And  yet  he  himself,  while  struggling,  with  a  power 
and  a  success  no  less  than  marvelous,  to  lift  an  enormous 
debt  and  to  redeem  his  fair  name  from  every  possible 
reproach,  felt  the  forebodings  of  ultimate  failure.  In  his 
autobiography  he  writes : 

What  a  life  mine  has  been! — ^half  educated,  almost  wholly 
n^Iected,  or  left  to  myself:  stuffing  my  head  with  most  nonsensi- 
cal trash,  and  undervalued  by  most  of  my  companions  for  a  time ; 
getting  forward,  and  held  a  bold  and  clever  fellow,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  all  who  thought  me  a  mere  dreamer ;  broken-hearted 
for  two  years ;  my  heart  handsomely  pieced  again — ^but  the  crack 
will  remain  to  my  dying  day.  Rich  and  poor  four  or  five  times ; 
once  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  yet  opened  a  new  source  of  wealth 
almost  overflowing.  Now  to  be  broken  in  my  pitch  of  pride,  and 
nearly  winged  (unless  good  news  should  come).  ...  If  things 
still  go  on  badly,  the  magic  wand  will  be  shivered  in  my  grasp. 
The  feast  of  fancy  will  be  over  with  the  feeling  of  independence. 
I  shall  no  longer  have  the  delight  of  waking  in  the  morning  with 
bright  ideas  in  my  mind,  hasten  to  commit  them  to  paper,  a;nd 
count  them  monthly  as  the  means  of  planting  scaurs  and  purchas- 
ing such  wastes.  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  God 
knows;  and  so  ends  the  catechism. 

Sir  Walter  had  been  connected  with  the  Messrs.  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Constable  in  vast  commercial  speculations,  and 
when  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1825  and  1826  came  he 
found  himself  ruined,  and  responsible  for  a  debt  of  nearly 
$600,000.  He  might  have  avoided  the  payment  of  this 
debt  by  taking  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  \^.    But  his 
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high  soul  scorned  dishonesty  even  when  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  legal  rectitude.  At  the  age  of  fifty-four  he  set 
himself  resolutely  to  work  to  clear  oflF  this  vast  debt  by 
the  proceeds  derived  from  literary  labor.  All  he  asked 
was  time.  ''  Nobody  in  the  end  can  lose  a  penny  by  me ; 
that  is  one  comfort,"  he  wrote.  Within  eighteen  months 
he  had  diminished  the  debt  by  at  least  $140,000 ;  in  two 
years  he  had  cleared  oflf  nearly  $200,000 ;  and  in  1830  more 
than  Ijialf  of  the  great  sum  had  been  paid.  But  the  golden 
bowl  was  broken.  "A  cold  shadow  began  to  creep  over 
the  great  life."  His  books,  produced  under  so  great  pres- 
sure and  with  such  rapidity,  are  no  longer  the  books  of 
the  earlier  days  of  Waverley.  Count  Robert  oj  Paris  and 
CasUe  Dangerous  are  dull,  insipid,  mediocre  performances, 
not  at  all  worthy  of  their  great  author.  The  fountain  is 
exhausted.  "I  have  received  a  remonstrance,"  he  says, 
"  from  those  critical  people,  Ballantyne  and  Cadell,  against 
the  last  volume  of  Count  Robert.  I  suspect  their  opinion 
will  coincide  with  that  of  the  public;  at  least  it  is  not  very 
different  from  my  own.  The  blow  is  a  stunning  one,  I 
suppose,  for  I  hardly  feel  it.  It  is  singular,  but  it  comes 
with  as  little  surprise  as  if  I  had  a  remedy  ready;  yet, 
God  knows,  I  am  at  sea  in  the  dark,  and  the  vessel  leak- 
ing, I  think,  into  the  bargain.  I  have  suffered  terribly, 
that  is  truth,  rather  in  body  than  in  mind,  and  I  often 
wish  I  could  lie  down  and  sleep  without  waking.  But 
I  will  fight  it  out  if  I  can.  It  would  argue  too  great 
an  attachment  of  consequence  to  my  literary  labors  to 
sink  under  critical  clamor.  Did  I  know  how  to  begin, 
I  would  begin  again  this  very  day,  although  I  know  I 
should  sink  at  the  end."  The  following  year  he  died. 
Next  to  that  of  Shaks{»eare,  the  name  of  Scott  will  be 
remembered  as  the  gr^test  in  our  literature. 

"Astronomers  tell  us,"  says  Palgrave,  "that  there  are 
no  fixed  points  in  the  heavens,  and  that  earth  and  sun 
momentarily  shift  their  bearings.  An  analogous  displace- 
ment may  be  preparing  for  the  loftiest  glories  of  the 
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human  intellect;  Homer  may  become  dim,  and  Shak- 
speare  too  distant.  Perhaps  the  same  fate  is  destined  for 
Scott.  But  it  would  bo  idle  to  speculate  on  this,  or  try  to 
predict  the  time  when  men  will  no  longer  be  impressed  by 
the  vividness  of  Waverley  or  the  pathos  of  Lammermoory 

Jane  Austen,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  female 
novelists,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
her  novels,  all  of  which  appeared  between  the  years  1811 
and  1818,  were  greatly  admired  by  him.  "She  has  a 
talent,"  said  he,  ''for  describing  the  involvements  and 
feelings  and  characters  of  ordinar}^  life  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bovywow  strain 
I  can  do  myself,  like  any  one  now  going ;  but  the  exquisite 
touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace  things  and 
characters  interesting,  from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me."  Miss  Austen's  novels, 
all  of  which  are  very  brief  when  compared  with  the  volu- 
minous works  which  had  formerly  held  the  place  of  fashion- 
able fiction,  are  six  in  number :  8enM  and  SensibUUy;  Pride 
and  Prejudice ;  Mansfield  Park;  Emma;  Northanger  Abbey ; 
and  Persuasion.  Their  great  charm  lies  in  their  faithful 
delineations  of  character  and  the  simplicity  of  their  style. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  the  sensational,  no  effort  to  secure 
our  interest  and  attention  by  the  narration  of  unexpected 
or  extraordinary  incidents.  Everything  is  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  but  it  is  expressed  in  a  manner  which  at  once  secures 
our  admiration.  Sentimentality,  which  is  too  often  the 
chief  "  stock-in-trade"  of  the  novelist,  is  made  the  object 
of  delicate  satire.  Confined  to  a  narrow  field  of  observa- 
tion,— the  country  town,  and  the  rural  scenes,  and  the 
plodding  people  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  such  as  she 
had  always  known, — Miss  Austen  made  the  most  of  her 
subjects  and  her  materials. 

"Her  characters,"  says  Alexander  Smith,  "are  the  most 
every-day  characters,  and  hel*  incidents  the  most  every- 
incidents.     Her  books  contain  nothing  more  exciting  than 
a  village  ball,  or  the  gossip  of  a  village  spinster's  tea-table; 
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nothing  more  tragic  than  the  overturning  of  a  chaise  in  a 
soft  ditch,  or  a  party  being  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain 
going  to  church.  Miss  Austen  has  little  humor.  Her 
ridicule  is  refined  and  feminine.  There  is  never  more 
than  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  Never  was  there  such  exqui- 
site manners-painting;  never  was  English  middle-class 
life,  with  its  little  vanities,  its  petty  spites,  its  quiet  virtues, 
so  delicately  and  truthfully  rendered." 

And  a  discriminating  American  critic  says:  "We  read 
these  quiet  and  now  somewhat  quaint  but  minutely 
authentic  records  with  curious  interest,  because  it  is  like 
living  at  that  period  and  among  those  people ;  they  make 
us  not  so  much  imagine  as  realize  that  life ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  we  recognize  a  true  artist  in  Jane  Austen,  and  one  who 
first  fairly  illustrated  the  wonderful  eflfects  of  delicacy — 
both  in  observation  and  description— in  analyzing  the 
sway  of  motives  and  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  wisdom 
even  in  what  are  called  'affairs  of  the  heart,'  which, 
according  to  this  clever  and  gracious  writer,  should  also 
be  the  affairs  of  the  head.  The  very  titles  of  these  cabinet- 
studies  of  character  show  at  once  the  tact  and  scope  of  this 
sequestered,  observant,  apt,  pure,  and  modest  woman,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  household  favorite,  as  ingenious 
with  her  hands  as  her  tongue,  nice  with  the  needle,  and 
equally  inventive  as  a  children's  story-teller;  cheerful, 
affectionate,  religious, — a  fine  specimen  of  the  English 
lady  of  the  middle  class,  in  the  most  refined  circle  of  that 
wholesome,  rational,  and  uneventful  country-life,  which  is 
the  most  salubrious  perhaps  of  our  day.  Probably  false 
sentiment  and  exaggerated  romance  have  never  found 
a  more  insinuating  antidote  than  that  so  deftly  applied 
in  Sense  and  Sensibilityf  Pnde  and  Prejudice,  and  the  other 
novels  of  Jane  Austen." 

The  purely  comic  novel — an  improvement  upon  the 
tales  of  grotesque  adventure,  like  GU  Bias  and  its  imita- 
tors— attained  to  no  small  popularity  and  favor  in  the 
hands  of  Theodore  Hook,  a  humorist  remarkable  for  the 
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versatility  of  his  genius.  His  novels,  which  appeared 
between  the  years  1830  and  1837|  are  all  marred  and 
rendered  imperfect  by  the  haste  and  manifest  carelessness 
with  which  they  were  composed.  They  are  now  seldom 
read,  for  the  humor  which  delights  one  generation  is  not 
generally  appreciated  or  correctly  understood  by  the  gener- 
ation which  follows.  Gilbert  Gumey  (1836),  Gumey  Married 
(1837),  and  Jack  Brag  (1837),  are  the  best  of  his  works,  and 
the  only  ones  which  can  now  be  perused  with  pleasure. 
"Hook  is  greatest,"  says  Shaw,  "in  the  description  of 
London  life,  and  particularly  in  the  rich  drollery  with 
which  he  paints  the  vulgar  efforts  of  suburban  gentility 
to  ape  the  manners  of  the  great.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
numerous  novels  and  shorter  tales  in  which  some  scene 
could  not  be  cited  carrying  this  kind  of  drollery  almost  to 
the  brink  of  farce." 

In  the  same  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  Gilbert 
Gumey  there  appeared  in  London  a  novel  which  for  felicity 
of  conception,  originality,  and  quaintness  of  humor  has 
never  been  excelled  or  even  successfully  imitated.  Its 
title  was  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  its 
author  was  Charles  Dickens,  and  it  has  been  aptly  do- 
scribed  as  composed  "of  two  pounds  of  Smollett,  three 
ounces  of  Sterne,  a  handful  of  Hook,  a  dash  of  the  gram- 
matical Pierce  Egan* — incidents  at  pleasure,  served  up 

*  Pierce  Egan,  the  elder,  was  the  author  of  an  amusing  story  entitled 
Life  in  London;  otj  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and 
Corinthian  Tom.  The  book  was  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  and  was 
very  popular  in  its  day,  but  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Says  Thack- 
eray, in  an  essay  published  as  long  ago  as  1840:  ''As  for  Tom  and 
Jerry,  to  show  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  and  the  evanescent 
nature  of  reputation,  we  have  been  to  the  British  Museum  and  no  less 
than  five  circulating  libraries  in  quest  of  the  book,  and  Life  in  London, 
alas!  is  not  to  be  found  at  any  one  of  them.  We  can  only,  therefore, 
speak  of  the  work  from  recollection,  but  have  still  a  very  clear  remem- 
brance of  the  leather  gaiters  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  the  green  spectacles 
of  Logic,  and  the  hooked  nose  of  Corinthian  Tom.  As  to  the  literary 
contents  of  the  book,  they  have  passed  sheer  away.  It  was,  most 
likely,  not  particularly  refined ;  nay,  the  chances  are  that  it  wa«  abso- 
19 
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with  an  original  sauce  piquante."  It  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  publisher  who  proposed  issuing  an  illus- 
trated shilling  monthly,  in  which  the  illustrations  should 
be  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  story  merely  an  adjunct  to 
the  pictures.  *'  I  objected,"  says  Dickens,  "  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of 
the  text;  and  that  I  should  be  allowed  freer  range  of 
English  scenes  and  people.  My  views  being  deferred  to,  I 
thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first  number,  from 
the  proof-sheets  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing 
of  the  club,  and  that  happy  portrait  of  its  founder  by 
which  lie  is  always  recognized,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  made  him  a  reality." 

The  Pickwick  Papers  did  not  meet  with  immediate  fiEtvor. 
For  five  montlis  the  sale  did  not  exceed  fifty  copies  of  each 
number.  Then  it  began  rapidly  to  increase  in  popularity. 
The  sales  became  immense,  and  so  successful  was  the 
undertaking  that  the  publishers,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  concluding  number,  presented  the  author  with  $15,000 
in  addition  to  the  regular  stipulated  payment  ''  The  inti- 
mate acquaintance  evinced  in  Pickwick  with  the  middle 
and  low  life  of  London,  and  of  the  tricks  and  knavery  of 
legal  and  medical  pretenders,  the  arts  of  bookmakers,  and 
generally  of  particular  classes  and  usages  common  to  large 
cities,  was  a  novelty  in  our  literature.  It  was  a  restoration 
of  the  spirit  of  Hogarth,  with  equal  humor  and  practical 
wit  and  knowledge,  but  informed  with  a  better  tone  of 
.  humanity  and  a  more  select  and  refined  taste." 

Other  novels  by  the  same  author  followed  the  Pickwick 
Papers  at  short  intervals,  none  equaling  it  perhaps  in 
richness  of  humor,  but  many  excelling  it  in  variety  of 
interest  and  in  artistic  finish.  Oliver  Twist  was  published 
in  1838;  and  in  it,  beneath  the  disguise  of  a  well-told 

lutely  vulgar.  But  it  must  have  had  some  merit  of  its  own,  that  is 
clear;  it  must  have  given  striking  descriptions  of  life  in  some  part  or 
other  of  London,  for  all  London  read  it  and  went  to  see  it  iu  its  dra- 
matic shape." 
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story,  the  novelist  exposed  unsparingly  the  inefficiency  of 
the  existing  poor-laws  and  the  corrupt  management  of  the 
work-houses.  The  characters  belong  mainly  to  the  worst 
elements  of  society,  and  we  are  introduced  to  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  human  depravity,  which,  presented  by  a 
less  skillful  writer,  would  have  dbocked  our  iporal  sensi- 
bilities and  placed  the  book  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Police  Gazette.  But  in  the  hands  of  Dickens  vice  is 
painted  in  colors  so  true  that  the  wickedness  of  his  crimi- 
nals foils  to  corrupt  even  the  most  susceptible.  The 
success  of  Oliver  Twist,  although  the  book  was  for  a  tiine 
condemned  by  the  over-fostidious,  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Nicholas  Niddeby  appeared  in  the 
same  year  (1838).  Old  OariosUy  Shop  was  published  in 
1840,  at  first  under  the  title  of  Master  Humphrey's  Clock. 
Then  followed  Bamaby  Rvdge  (1840);  Martin  ChuzzlewU 
(1843);  Dombey  and  Son  (1846);  David  Copperfidd  (1849); 
Sleak  House  (1852) ;  Hard  Times  (1854) ;  lAUle  Dorrit  (1855) ; 
A  Tale  of  Two  OUies  (1859);  Our  Mutual  Friend  (1864); 
Great  Expectations  (1868);  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood, 
unfinished  (1870). 

The  student  of  English  literature  can  scarcely  omit  a 
careful  study  of  Dickens's  great  masterpieces,  and  this  can 
be  done,  not  through  any  analysis  or  description,  but  by 
reading  the  works  themselves.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  graphic  but  somewhat 
overdrawn  story  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  the  gross 
abuses  practiced  in  a  Yorkshire  school  by  that  hypo- 
critical villain,  Squeers.  The  pathetic  story  of  Little  Nell, 
as  related  in  Old  Curiosity  Shop^  will  draw  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  most  unfeeling,  while  the  language  in  which 
the  tale  is  written  has  all  the  charm  of  poetry.  Indeed,  a 
late  critic"*"  has  pointed  out  the  foct  that  many  passages  in 
this  beautiful  story  may  be  arranged  into  irregular  blank 
verse  like  that  which  Southey  used  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama, 

♦Richard  Henry  Horn,  in  A  New  i^irit  of  the  Age  (1844). 
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and  Shelley  in  Qmem  Mob.    The  following  example  from 
the  description  of  Little  NelVs  funeral  will  illustrate  : 

When  Death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and  young, 
From  every  frag^e  form,  from  which  he  lets 

The  parting  spirit  free, 

A  hundred  virtues  rise, 
In  shape  of  Mercy,  Charity,  and  Love, 

To  walk  the  world  and  bless  it 
Of  every  tear 
That  sorrowing  Nature  sheds  on  such  green  graves, 
Some  good  is  bom,  some  gentle  nature  comes. 

Bamaby  Rudge  is  of  unequal  interest,  and,  being  based 
upon  the  story  of  the  "  No  Popery"  riots  of  1780,  approaches 
more  nearly  than  any  other  of  Dickens's  works  to  the  his- 
torical novel.  Martin  ChuzdewU  claims  our  attention  on 
account  of  its  descriptions  of  American  life  and  manners 
and  its  exposition  of  the  abuses  connected  with  the  system 
of  ship-hospitals.  Dornbey  arid  Son  attracts  us  by  its  occa- 
sional pathos  and  by  its  pleasing  pictures  of  life  in  the  great 
metropolis,  no  less  than  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  its 
narrative.  David  Copperfidd  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  of  Dickens's  works.  He  himself 'said :  "Of  all 
my  books,  I  like  this  the  best.  It  will  easily  be  believed 
that  I  am  a  fond  parent  to  every  child  of  my  fancy,  and 
that  no  one  can  ever  love  that  family  as  dearly  as  I  love 
them.  But,  like  many  fond  parents,  I  have  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  a  favorite  child.  And  his  name  is  David  Copper^ 
fieW  This  tale  is  not  only  what  it  purports  to  be,  an 
autobiographj',  but  more, — a  confession  of  the  author's 
own  life-experience.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  however,  just 
how  liar  the  confession  goes  and  "how  far  fiction  em- 
broiders the  truth."  John  Forster,  in  his  Life  of  Cfiarles 
Dickens,  says:  "I  may  at  once  expressly  mention,  what 
already  has  been  hinted,  that  even  as  Fielding  described 
himself  and  his  belongings  in  Captain  Booth  and  Amelia, 
and  protested  always  that  he  had  writ  in  his  books  noth- 
ing more  than  he  had  seen  iu  life,  so  it  may  be  said  of 
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Dickens,  in  more  especial  relation  to  David  Copperfield. 
Many  guesses  have  been  made  since  his  death,  connecting 
David's  autobiography  with  his  own.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  only  truth  in  all  this,  but  it  will  very  shortly  be  seen 
that  the  identity  went  deeper  than  any  had  supposed,  and 
covered  experiences  not  less  startling  in  the  reality  than 
they  appear  to  be  in  fiction." 

The  later  novels  of  Dickens,  like  the  later  novels  of 
Scott,  are  of  but  inferior  merit,  and  have  but  little  to 
recommend  them,  save  the  reflected  glory  of  their  prede- 
cessors. His  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
novelists  rests  upon  David  Copperfiddf  Oliver  Tunstf  and 
Pickwick. 

"  In  reality,"  says  M.  Taine,  "  the  novels  of  Dickens  can 
all  be  reduced  to  one  phrase,  to  wit:  Be  good,  and  love; 
there  is  genuine  joy  only  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart ; 
sensibility  is  the  whole  man.  Leave  science  to  the  wise, 
pride  to  the  nobles,  luxury  to  the  rich ;  have  compassion 
on  humble  wretchedness ;  the  smallest  and  most  despised 
being  may  in  himself  be  worth  as  much  as  thousands  of 
the  powerful  and  the  proud.  Take  care  not  to  bruise  the 
delicate  souls  which  flourish  in  all  conditions,  under  all 
costumes,  in  all  ages.  Believe  that  humanity,  pity,  forgive- 
ness, are  the  finest  things  in  man ;  believe  that  intimacy, 
expansion,  tenderness,  tears,  are  the  sweetest  things  in  the 
world.  To  live  is  nothing ;  to  be  powerful,  learned,  illus- 
trious, is  little ;  to  be  useful  is  not  enough.  He  alone  has 
lived  and  is  a  man  who  has  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  a 
kind  action  which  he  himself  has  performed  or  received." 

Says  Robert  Buchanan :  "  The  fairy  tale  of  human  life, 
as  seen  first  and  last  by  this  good  genie  of  fiction,  seems  to 
us  far  too  delightful  to  find  fault  with  just  yet.  A  hundred 
yeArs  hence,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  it  assorted  on  its  proper 
shelf  in  the  temple  of  fame.  We  know  well  enough  (as, 
indeed,  who  does  not  know  ?)  that  it  contains  much  sham 
pathos,  atrocious  bits  of  psychological  bungling,  a  little 
fine  writing,  and  a  thimbleful  of  twaddle ;  we  know  (quite 
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as  well  as  the  critical  know)  that  it  is  peopled^  not  quite  by 
human  beings,  but  by  ogres,  monsters,  giants,  elves,  phan- 
toms, fairies,  demons,  and  will-o'-the-wisps ;  we  know,  in  a 
word,  that  it  has  all  the  attractions  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions of  a  story  told  by  a  child.  For  that  diviner  oddity, 
which  revels  in  the  very  incongruity  of  the  universe 
itself,  which  penetrates  to  the  spheres  and  makes  the  very 
angel  of  death  share  in  the  wonderful  laughter,  we  must 
go  elsewhere — say  to  Jean  Paul.  But  for  mere  magic,  for 
simple  delightfulness,  commend  us  to  our  good  genie.  He 
came  when  most  needed,  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  life 
anew,  and  more  frinnily  than  ever ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
his  child-like  method  has  brightened  all  life,  and  trans- 
formed this  awful  London  of  ours,  with  its  startling  facts 
and  awful  daily  phenomena,  into  a  castle  of  dream.  He 
was  the  greatest  work-a-day  humorist  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  the  most  beneficent  good  genie  that  ever  wielded 
a  pen." 

Another  critic  says :  "  To  understand  how  the  modern 
novel  has  expanded  into  an  authentic  reflection  of  actual 
life  and  risen  to  a  mission  of  social  amelioration,  we  have 
but  to  follow  the  author  of  Pickwick^  first  as  a  keen  and  per- 
sistent observer,  then  as  a  faithful  and  emphatic  reporter, 
and  finally  as  a  humanitarian  and  humorist  in  artistically 
combining  and  reproducing  the  facts,  follies,  aspirations, 
degradations,  wrongs,  graces,  and  benignities  of  human 
life.  Some  of  its  scenes  he  never  mastered,  many  of  its 
class  refinements  he  missed,  and  often  there  is  extrava- 
gance in  his  caricature ;  but  these  are  casual  defects :  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  man,  and  especially  the  spirit  he 
was  of,  brought  to  a  triumphant  culmination  the  art  and 
influence  of  the  modern  novel,  because  he  combined  with 
other  requisites  those  rare  and  rich  elements  of  humor 
and  sympathy  whereby  his  work  became  more  prevalent 
and  popular,  and  his  name  more  of  a  household  word 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  than  any  prede- 
cessor or  contemporary,  however  superior  in  culture  or 
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peerless  in  special  qualities.  Such  is  the  vantage-ground 
which  Humanity  secures  to  Fame;  her  interpreters  and 
representatives  are  her  legitimate  priests,  whereof  Sbak- 
speare  is  the  chief;  and,  however  humble  their  scope,  the 
heart-inspired  limner  of  life,  livings  is  the  recognized  friend 
of  the  people;  and,  dying,  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of 
thought" 

Charles  Dickens,  through  the  publication  of  his  earliest 
and  greatefiit  works,  had  become  the  popular  idol  in  liter- 
ary circles,  and  had  reached  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
summit  of  fame  as  a  novelist,  when  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  a  writer  hitherto  almost  unknown,  astonished 
the  reading  world  by  producing  a  work  which  by  many  is 
regarded  as  being  every  whit  equal  to  Pickwick  The  title 
of  the  work  is  Vanity  Fair;  a  Novel  withovi  a  Hero.  It 
was  published  in  1847,  and,  as  the  author  was  careful  to 
explain  in  his  preface,  it  contains  '' scenes  of  all  sorts; 
some  dreadful  combats,  some  grand  and  lofty  horse-riding, 
some  scenes  of  high  life,  and  some  of  very  middling 
indeed,  some  love-making  for  the  sentimental,  and  some 
light  comic  business;  the  whole  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate scenery  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  au^or's 
own  candles."  From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  Dickens  was  no  longer  without  a  rival,  and  although 
he  still  remained  the  most  popular  of  modern  novelists,  it 
was  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  fame  of  Thackeray, 
doubtless  rested  upon  a  surer  and  more  permanent  basis. 
Vanity  FaiVy  says  Shaw,  "is  full  of  quiet  sarcasm  and 
severe  rebuke.  It  is  replete  with  humor  and  morality,  and 
rivets  attention  to  the  end  by  the  vivid  reality  of  all  the 
persons  and  scenes."  It  was  followed  by  The  History  of 
Pendennis  in  1850,  by  Henry  Emiond  in  1852,  by  TJie  New- 
comes  in  1855,  and  by  The  Virginians  in  1857.  These  are 
Thackeray's  chief  works  and  those  upon  which  his  fame 
as  a  novelist  rests.  The  .difference  between  him  and  his 
great  contemporary  is  very  marked.  Dickens  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  conventional  life  of  the  middle  and 
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lower  ranks  in  London ;  Thackeray  introduces  us  to  the 
aristocracy  and  the  imitators  of  aristocracy.  Dickens 
carries  us  into  an  ideal  world,  in  the  main  brighter  and 
cheerier  and  better  than  the  one  in  which  we  really  live ; 
the  world  which  Thackeray  turns  over  to  our  view  is 
rather  worse  than  our  own, — it  is,  in  fact,  a  world  such  as 
a  disappointed  cynic  sees.  The  humor  of  Dickens  is  of 
the  harmless  playful  kind  that  leaves  a  pleasurable  remem- 
brance behind  it ;  that  of  Thackeray  is  the  half-concealed 
sarcasm,  the  caustic  irony,  which,  while  it  pleases  by 
rea^n  of  its  very  severity  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
employed,  fails  to  fill  our  hearts  with  pure  enjoyment  and 
innocent  delight.  Dickens  writes  for  the  amusement  of 
the  masses ;  Thackeray  for  the  admiration  of  the  critical 
and  the  learned.  Dickens,  says  M.  Taine,  is ''  more  ardent, 
more  expansive,  wholly  given  up  to  rapture,  an  imprisoned 
painter  of  crude  and  dazzling  pictures,  a  lyric  prose  writer, 
omnipotent  in  laughter  and  tears,  plunged  into  fantastic 
invention,  painful  sensibility,  vehement  buffoonery;  and 
by  the  boldness  of  his  style,  the  excess  of  his  emotions,  the 
grotesque  familiarity  of  his  caricatures,  he  has  displayed 
all  the  forces  and  weaknesses  of  an  artist,  all  the  audacities, 
all  the  successes,  and  all  the  oddities  of  the  imagination." 
Thackeray, "  more  contained,  better  informed  and  stronger, 
a  lover  of  moral  dissertations,  a  counsellor  of  the  public,  a 
sort  of  lay  preacher,  less  bent  on  defending  the  poor,  more 
bent  on  censuring  man,  has  brought  to  the  aid  of  satire  a 
sustained  common  sense,  a  great  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
consummate  cleverness,  powerful  reasoning,  a  treasure  of 
meditated  hatred,  and  has  persecuted  vice  with  all  the 
weapons  of  reflection.  .  .  .  Both  were  men  of  superior 
talent,  original  and  contrasted,  popular  on  the  same 
grounds,  ministers  to  the  same  cause,  moralists  in  comedy 
and  drama,  defenders  of  natural  sentiments  against  social 
institutions,  and,  by  the  precision  of  their  pictures,  the 
depth  of  their  observations,  the  succession  and  bitterness 
of  their  attacks,  they  have  renewed,  with  other  views  and 
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in  another  style,  the  old  combative  spirit  of  Swift  and 
Fielding." 

Says  Hannay :  "  Many  have  imitated  Thackeray,  but  he 
imitated  nobody.  None  of  the  thousand  moods  or  fashions 
of  our  schools  of  thinking  are  repeated  in  his  works,  even 
in  the  earliest  of  them.  His  strong  intellect  kept  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  beginning;  his  strong  moral  nature 
did  justice  from  the  beginning.  Faithfully  and  regardless 
of  all  sentimental  whimpering  he  laid  bare  the  selfishness, 
manners,  and  servility  of  the  age.  But  with  equal  truth 
he  brought  on  the  stage  noble  and  kindly  characters  like 
Colonel  Newcome,  Ethel  Newcome,  and  Henry  Esmond. 
Severe  upon  society  as  society,  he  had  the  strongest  faith 
in  human  nature ;  and  his  own  great  heart  beat  responsive 
to  all  that  was  generous  in  history,  or  fiction,  or  the  world 
of  his  time." 

Says  Justin  McCarthy :  "  To  paint  the  manners  of  a  day 
and  a  class  as  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  done  is  to 
deserve  fame  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  age  of 
Victoria  may  claim  in  this  respect  an  equality  at  least 
with  that  of  the  reign  which  produced  Fielding  and 
Smollett;  for  if  there  are  some  who  would  demand  for 
Fielding  a  higher  place  on  the  whole  than  can  be  given 
either  to  Dickens  or  to  Thackeray,  there  are  not  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  would  not  say  that  either  Dickens  or 
Thackeray  is  distinctly  superior  to  Smollett  The  age 
must  claim  a  high  place  in  art  which  could  in  one  depart- 
ment alone  produce  two  such  competitors.  Their  effect 
upon  their  time  was  something  marvelous.  People  talked 
Dickens  or  thought  Thackeray." 

Scarcely  inferior  in  power  or  in  intellectual  ability  to 
either  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  but  differing  widely  from 
both  in  the  character  of  her  genius  and  in  the  style  of 
her  works,  was  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre.* 

*  Published  in  1847.  Misa  Bront€  wrote  also  Shirley  (1849) ;  Villette 
(1850);  and  The  Professor  (1856).  Of  these,  The  Profeeeor  was  writtea 
first, — as  early  as  1846, — but  could  not  find  a  publisher. 
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Former  novelists  had  relied,  in  the  construction  of  their 
great  works,  upon  characterization,  the  painting  of  man- 
ners, the  description  of  nature,  the  skillful  elaboration  of 
well-wrought  plots.  Miss  Bronte's  peculiar  power  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  depended  upon  none  of  these  accessories. 
Her  novels  derive  their  success  and  their  charm  from 
their  wonderful  display  of  passion,  of  "exultations,  agonies, 
and  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind."  "  How  well  I 
remember  the  delight  and  wonder  and  pleasure,"  says 
Thackeray,  "with  which  I  read  Jane  Eyre,  sent  to  me  by 
an  author  whose  name  and  sex  were  then  alike  unknown 
to  me;  the  strange  fascinations  of  the  book;  and  how, 
with  my  own  work  pressing  upon  me,  I  could  not,  having 
taken  the  volumes  up,  lay  them  down  until  they  were  read 
through."  Charlotte  Bronte  had  no  great  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful;  she  was  not,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term,  an  artist ;  she  had  little  of  the  fascinating  power  of 
the  story-teller.  But  she  could  depict  with  a  vividness 
hitherto  unknown  the  passionate  emotions  of  the  human 
heart;  she  described  with  earnest  authenticity  her  own 
experience — ^what  in  the  limited  range  of  her  own  obser- 
vation she  had  seen  and  heard  and  felt  as  actual  possibili- 
ties. Her  novels  are  not,  in  all  respects,  pleasant  reading ; 
but  there  is  about  them  a  weird,  vague  charm  which 
attracts  the  reader  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Charlotte  Bronte,"  says  a  late  critic,  "  did  not,  indeed, 
influence  the  general  public,  or  even  the  literary  public,  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  that  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
did.  She  appeared  and  passed  away  almost  in  a  moment. 
As  Miss  Martineau  said  of  her,  she  .stole  like  a  shadow 
into  literature  and  then  became  a  shadow  again.  But  she 
struck  very  deeply  into  the  heart  of  time.  If  her  writings 
were  only,  as  has  been  said  of  them,  a  cry  of  pain,  yet 
tliey  were  such  a  cry  as  once  heard  lingers  and  echoes  in 
the  mind  forever  after  Godwin  declared  that  he  would 
write  in  Oald)  Williams  a  book  which  would  leave  no  man 
who  read  it  the  same  that  he  was  before.    Something  not 
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unlike  this  might  be  said  of  Jane  Eyre.  No  one  who  read 
it  was  exactly  the  same  that  he  had  been  before  he  opened 
its  weird  and  wonderful  pages." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  historical  romanoes  of 
Lord  Lytton.  In  the  whole  history  of  English  literature 
we  know  of  no  author  who  was  more  persistent  than  he, 
of  none  who  made  more  of  the  talents,  however  limited  in 
quality,  which  he  possessed.  With  a  by  no  means  indifferent 
success,  he  labored  to  attain  distinction  as  a  poet,  a  drama* 
tist,  an  essayist,  a  novelist,  a  politician.  His  first  volume, 
Ismael,  vdth  other  Poems,  appeared  in  1820 ;  his  last  works, 
Kenelra  Chillingly  and  Paumnias  the  Spartaii^  were  written 
in  1873.  During  the  half  century  and  more  between  these 
dates,  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  the  appearance  of  a 
volume  from  his  pen.  The  first  of  his  more  successful 
novels  was  Pdham;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman^  which 
was  published  anonymously  in  1827.  It  attracted  a  host 
of  readers,  and,  by  reason  of  its  keen  satire,-  its  brilliant 
witticisms,  land  its  wonderful  display  of  false  sentiment,  it 
attained  a  popularity  denied  to  more  worthy  works,  and 
gained  for  its  author  the  honor  of  being,  after  Scott,  the 
greatest  of  living  novelists.  "  The  publication  of  Peiham," 
says  Whipple,  "heralded  a  new  intellectual  dynasty  of  ' 
fops  and  puppies.  Lord  Lytton's  original  idea  of  a  hero 
was  the  greatest  satire  ever  written  by  a  man  of  talent  on 
his  own  lack  of  mental  elevation.  He  attempted  to  realize 
in  a  fictitious  character  his  notion  of  what  a  man  should 
be,  and  accordingly  produced  an  agglomeration  of  quali- 
ties called  Pelham,  in  which  the  dandy,  the  scholar,  the 
sentimentalist,  the  statesman,  the  rotte,  and  the  blackguard 
were  all  to  be  included  in  one  many-sided  man,  whose 
merits  would  win  equal  applause  from  the  hearty  and  the 
heartless,  the  lover  and  the  libertine.  .  .  .  Indeed,  he 
is  rather  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  rhetorician  than  a 
delineator  of  life  and  character.  If  we  compare  him  with 
any  novelist  possessing  a  vivid  perception  of  the  real,  in 
actual  or  imaginary  life,  we  see  instantly  the  gulf  wiiich 
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separates  his  splendid  narrative  essays  from  true  novels; 
and  his  unreal  mockeries  of  men  and  women,  quickly 
passing  from  individualities  into  generalizations,  stand  out 
as  embodied  opinions  on  life  and  character,  not  represen- 
tations of  life  and  character/' 

Pelham  was  followed  by  The  Disovmed;  Devereva;  Paul 
Clifford;  and  in  1831  by  Eugene  Araviy  in  which  the  author, 
seeking  no  longer  to  make  heroes  of  fops  and  sporting  men, 
introduces  us  to  the  society  of  murderers  and  to  grave 
psychological  studies  of  crime.  The  story  is  founded  upon 
the  real  history  of  a  Yorkshire  schoolmaster,  who  com- 
mitted murder  under  peculiar  circumstances  and  was 
executed  in  York.  The  original  Eugene  Aram  was  not 
at  all  the  hero  with  whom  we  are  made  acquainted  in 
Lord  Lytton's  novel.  He  was,  indeed,  no  hero,  but  merely 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  individuals  often  described 
as  "unbalanced" — possessing  brilliant  intellectual  quali- 
ties united  to  an  inferior  moral  nature,  and  having  no 
true  conception  of  his  own  proper  place  and  work.  The 
character  of  Lord  Lytton's  Eugene  Aram  is  well  drawn 
and  rich  in  tragic  effect,  but  there  is  little  in  the  story,  as 
a  psychological  study,  to  attract  the  philosopher  or,  ag. 
a  mere  fiction,  to  interest  the  professional  novel  reader. 

Of  the  remaining  novels  of  Lord  Lytton,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  but  a  few.  Emest  MaUravera  and  its  sequel, 
— Alice;  or,  the  Myste^neSj — love-stories  of  high  imaginative 
power,  appeared  in  1837  and  1838.  Leila;  or^  the  Siege  of 
Granada,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Spain,  was  also 
published  in  1838.  In  1849  our  author  attempted  a  new 
style  of  writing  in  The  CaxtonSy  an  imitation  of  Sterne's  JWs- 
tram  Shandy.  The  self-same  characters  which  Sterne  had  so 
happily  drawn  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  were  now  pre- 
sented in  a  nineteenth-century  garb,  and  with  a  mere  change 
of  name,  in  the  foreground  of  The  CkixtonSj — ^"  the  scholarly 
recluse,  residing  in  the  country ;  the  old  captain,  wounded 
and  on  half-pay ;  the  simple,  gentle  wife ;  the  family  doctor^ 
the  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  father."    But  The  GaxUmSf 
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although  lacking  some  of  the  faults  of  its  great  model, 
fella  far  short  of  it  in  general  excellence,  and  is  at  best  but 
a  commonplace  narrative  of  very  commonplace  incidents. 
One  of  Lytton's  best  works,  and  possibly  the  one  for  which 
he  will  be  the  longest  and  the  most  favorably  remembered, 
is  the  long  story  entitled  My  Novd;  or^  Varieties  of  English 
Idfe,  by  Pisistratus  Caxton  (1853).  "  A  better  book,  in  the 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  in  the  tone  which  it  sounds,  in 
the  repose  of  feeling,  the  breadth  of  contemplation,  the 
purity  of  style,  has  been  written  by  no  English  novelist 
of  our  day." 

Lord  Lytton  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  literary  char- 
acters ever  known ;  and,  if  he  had  not  genius,  he  had  that 
which  may  often  take  the  place  of  genius,-^undaunted 
perseverance,  an  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  unwearied 
patience,  and  intense  self-confidence.  His  star  was  already 
in  the  ascendant  when  Scott  died,  and,  although  it  was 
partially  eclipsed  by  the  brighter  lights  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  it  continued  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  to 
occupy  no  inferior  position  in  the  literary  firmament. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  Pdham  and  his  other  earlier  novels,  was 
not  alone  in  elevating  the  aristocratic  fop  to  the  position 
of  a  hero.  As  early  as  1826,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  had  attempted  the  same  in 
the  delineation  of  English  fashionable  life  and  manners 
in  a  novel  entitled  Vivian  Grey.  Although  this  work  was 
highly  popular  for  some  years  after  its  publication,  and 
was  widely  read  on  account  of  the  supposed  political  refer- 
ences which  it  contained,  there  was  in  it  but  little  of  real 
literary  merit,  and  nothing  to  commend  it  to  the  favor  of 
posterity.  Disraeli  wrote  also  Gmilarini  Fleming  (1832),  a 
psychological  autobiography ;  Coningsby;  or,  the  New  Genera^ 
Hon  (1844) ;  Lothair  (1871) ;  Endymion  (1879) ;  and  several 
other  works  of  even  less  merit.  His  novels  are  valuable 
and  interesting  only  for  their  light  political  satire  and 
their  delicate  caricature  of  prominent  public  characters. 
There  is  no  truth  in  them.    Their  pictures  of  life  and 
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society  are  overdrawn  and  covered  completely  with  ahanii 
They  are  filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  fiailse  senti- 
ment, and,  although  we  now  and  then  encounter  passages 
of  genuine  poetic  beauty,  the  very  language  of  the  books 
partakes  of  the  insincere  and  unreal  character  of  the 
persons  and  scenes  which  they  present 

Charles  Kingsley,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  as 
the  author  of  Hypatia^  was,  like  Lord  Lytton,  a  roan  of 
wonderful  versatility.  A  preacher,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a 
philosopher,  an  historian — whether  he  succeeded  in  be- 
coming really  great  in  any  one  of  these  characters  may  be 
a  question,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  left  his  impress 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  his  works  are 
still  remembered  with  delight  Next  to  HypaUoL^  his  best 
fiction  is  AUon  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet  (1850),  a  story  which 
appeals  especially  to  that  class  of  thinking  men  who  feel 
within  them  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  class-oppression. 
"  To  many"  says  an  American  critic,  "  the  book  seemed  at 
first  a  call  that  ought  to  arouse  a  mighty  social  and  politi- 
cal revolution ;  the  impression  that  it  made  was  as  intense 
for  the  moment  as  that  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  brutal 
crime — so  humanly  and  vividly  were  suffering  and  oppres- 
sion brought  before  the  reader;  so  fully  was  the  dumb 
weight  of  an  irresistible  enslaving  power  made  to  press 
upon  him  as  he  followed  the  tailor-poet's  life.  And  even 
those  who  knew  the  difficulties  against  which  the  high 
had  to  struggle  as  well  as  the  low,  in  combating  an  abusd 
only  properly  remediable  through  time,  and  who  missed^ 
in  ihe  sadness  of  the  book,  the  needed  suggestions  for  cure» 
could  not  deny  to  it  a  wonderful  power  for  good,  if  only 
in  the  sudden  shock  and  spur  it  gave  to  thought" 

Among  the  other  novels  of  Kingsley  we  mention  Yea&t^ 
a  Problem,  "  a  work  in  which,  on  a  limited  canvas,  are 
painted  side  by  side  the  spiritual  perplexities  of  a  certain 
higher  class  of  minds,  and  the,  in  many  respects,  menacing 
aspects  of  the  rural  population  as  it  then  was ;"  Wedvxjtrd 
Ho !  a  pleasing  story  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
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great  armadiet ;  and  Two  Years  Ago  (1867),  a  tale  of  almost 
equal  interest,  charming  by  reason  of  its  delicate  touches 
of  humor,  its  occasional  passages  of  deep  pathos,  and,  above 
all,  the  genuine  sparkle  of  human  feeling  and  sympathy 
which  enlivens  the  entire  story. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  determine  just 
what  will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  with  reference  to 
the  works  of  George  Eliot,  or  to  determine  her  exact  place 
among  the  great  English  novelists.  Adam  Bedcj  first  pub* 
lished  in  1859,  is,  and  will  likely  continue  to  be,  her  most 
popular  work/  ''It  is  a  story,"  says  Hutton,  "of  which 
any  English  writer,  however  great  his  name,  could  not  fail 
to  have  been-  proud.  Everything  about  it  (if  I  except, 
perhaps,  a  touch  of  melodrama  connected  with  the  execu- 
tion scene)  is  at  once  simple  and  great,  and  the  plot  is 
unfolded  with  singular  simplicity)  purity,  and  power." 
The  MUl  on  the  Fhsd^*  of  scarcely  inferior  interest  and 
power,  is  more  like  a  tragedy,  in  which  the  old  Saxon  idea 
of  fatality  predominates  from  the  beginning,  and  fills  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  forebodings  similar  to  the  gloomy 
presentiments  which  oppressed  the  heart  of  good  Mrs. 
Tulliver.  Silas  Mamerf  is  perhaps  that  one  of  George 
Eliot's  novels  from  which  the  reader  may  rise  with  the 
greatest  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  lines  from  Wordsworth, 
which  she  writes  upon  the  title-page  of  the  book,  is  a  key 
to  the  story : 

**  A  child  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thonghts." 

R&mdaX  is  a  tale  of  Itidian  life  and  manners,  and  par* 
takes  of  the  character  of  the  historical  novel.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review:  "This  is  a  marvelously 
able  story  of  the  revival  of  the  taste  and  beauty  and 
freedom  of  Hellenic  manners  and  letters,  under  Lorenzo 
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di  Medici  and  the  scholars  of  his  court,  side  by  side  with 
the  revival  of  Koman  virtue,  and  more  than  the  ancient 
au^rity  and  piety,  under  the  great  Dominican,  Savona- 
rola. The  period  of  history  is  one  which  of  all  others  may 
well  have  engrossing  interest  for  George  Eliot.  Treasures 
of  learning  and  discipline,  amassed  for  mankind  ages 
before,  for  ages  stored  and  hidden  away,  see  again  the  sun, 
are  recognized  and  put  to  use.  What  use  they  will  be  put 
to,  with  what  new  and  fruitful  effects  on  the  state  and  the 
citizen,  with  what  momentary  and  what  lasting  conse- 
quences, this  she  strives  to  discover;  this  she  follows 
through  the  public  history  of  Italy  through  the  private 
fortunes  of  her  admirably  chosen  group  of  characters, 
some  of  them  drawn  from  life,  all  of  them  true  to  nature. 
The  motive  and  plot  of  Romola,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe,  had  been  previously  handled  by  George  Eliot  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  and  with  very  different  background 
and  setting  in  one  of  her  very  striking  shorter  tales  of 
English  middle-class  society,  named  Janets  RepentanceJ^* 

Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  George  Eliot  was 
the  author  of  Felix  HoU^  the  Radical  (1866);  MidcUemarch 
(1871-72);  and  Daniel  Deronda  (1876).  Perhaps  no  other 
writer  has  excelled  her,  in  the  subtle  analysis  of  motives 
and  of  results,  and  in  the  rare  combination  of  scenic 
power  and  characterization.  **  Of  all  the  novelists  of  the 
day,"  says  Tuckerman, "  the  one  who  has  best  succeeded 
in  combining  photographic  exactness  with  the  requisite 
scope  of  general  effect  is  George  Eliot.  Through  her  we 
know  the  midland  homesteads  of  England  as  accurately, 
as  regards  their  still-life,  as  if  depicted  by  an  old  Flemish 
artist;  smithy,  and  cart-horses,  cottage-windows,  road, 
garden,  dairy,  kitchen,  stream,  orchard,  urchin,  cattle, 
rick-yard,  park,  and  paddock, — every  object  of  the  land- 
scape and  household  is  drawn  and  colored  to  the  life  with 
the  conscientious  fidelity  of  a  pre-Raphaelite ;  and  yet  the 
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very  names  of  Adam  Bede  and  The  Mill  on  the  FUm  wake 
to  the  memory  from  the  midst  of  all  these  fresh  and 
faithful  details,  above  and  beyond,  though  so  absolutely 
identified  with  them,  the  strong,  salient,  pervasive  indi- 
vidualities of  character,  which  dominate  while  they  take 
their  color  from  the  still-life." 

To  Charles  Brockden  Brown  belongs  the  honor  of  origi- 
nating prose  fiction  in  America.  His  first  novel,  Wieland, 
published  in  1798,  reminds  us  of  Godwin's  GcUeb  WilUaTos^ 
which  had  been  issued  only  a  short  time  previously.  It  is 
a  story  of  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  crime,  from  which 
the  sensitive  reader  will  turn  away  in  pain.  Wieland,  a 
man  of  melancholy  and  naturally  excitable  temperament, 
hears  strange  sounds  and  voices  and  sees  unaccountable 
visions.  His  fanc}*^  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  he  believes  that  the  sounds  and  sights  are 
the  results  of  supernatural  agency.  The  voice  commands 
him  to  emulate  the  example  of  Abraham  of  old  and,  as 
a  test  of  his  faith  in  God,  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  dearest 
to  him  on  earth.  He  obeys,  and  his  wife  and  children 
become  the  victims  of  his  fanaticism.  He  is  brought  to 
trial  for  murder,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
Then,  as  he  begins  to  see  the  terrible  results  of  the  illusion, 
his  mind  actually  gives  way,  and  he  commits  suicide. 
Finally  it  transpires  that  the  mysterious  sounds  and  sights, 
the  whole  of  that  agency  which  had  brought  about  these 
tragical  results,  had  been  caused  by  a  ventriloquist — a 
human  fiend,  who  had  planned  and  carried  out  this 
system  of  deception  merely  for  his  own  amusement. 

Brown's  second  novel,  Ormondy  was  published  in  1799. 
It  is  more  pleasant  reading  than  Wieland,  but  is  inferior  to 
it  as  a  psychological  study.  It  is  designed  to  portray  the 
life  and  character  of  a  woman  of  surpassing  virtue,  strug- 
gling with  adversity  and  temptation,  but,  through  the 
force  of  her  own  perfect  nature,  elevating  herself  even 
upon  the  very  obstacles  which  oppose  her. 

"The  appearance  of  these  two  novels,"  says  Prescott, 
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^'constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  ornamental  literature  of 
America.  They  are  the  first  decidedly  successful  attempts 
in  the  walk  of  romantic  fiction.  They  are  still  further 
remarkable  as  illustrating  the  character  and  state  of  society 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  ex* 
hausted  springs  of  European  invention.  The  circumstances, 
as  well  as  the  uncommon  powers  they  displayed  both  of  con- 
ception and  execution^  recommended  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  literary  world,  although  their  philosophical  method 
of  dissecting  passion  and  analyzing  motives  of  actiou 
placed  them  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  popu<« 
larity." 

Brown's  later  novels  are  not  equal  to  his  earlier  efforts. 
They  are  Arthur  Mervyn;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793  (1800); 
Edgar  HurUly;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Sleep-Walker  (1801); 
Clara  Howard  (1801);  and  Jane  Talbot  (1804).  His  works, 
although  not  artistically  constructed,  are  finely  conceived ; 
his  style  is  attractive  by  reason  of  its  nervous  earnestness ; 
his  descriptions  are  drawn  with  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment, and  are  vivid,  forcible,  and  suggestive.  On  the 
whole,  the  novels  of  Charles  Brockdcn  Brown,  iq  spite  of 
their  imperfections  and  their  want  of  finish,  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  Ameri- 
can literary  genius. 

The  earliest  popularly  successful  novels  written  by  an 
American  author  were  the  pioneer  tales  and  sea  stories  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  His  first  work.  Precaution^  was 
published  in  1821,  and  attracted  but  little  attention,  I( 
showed  but  little  originality  on  the  part  of  its  author,  and 
was  manifestly  an  imitation  of  English  models.  But  in 
The  Spy,  which  was  published  the  same  year,  Cooper  first 
appeared  as  the  novelist  of  American  life  and  adventure, 
and  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  native  American  liter- 
ature by  no  means  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  England, 
The  Pioneers  was  published  in  1823,  and  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  The  Pilots  the  first  of  the  sea  tales ;  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  appeared  in  1826 ;  Bed  Rover  in  1827 ; 
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The  Prairie  in  1827;  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton  Wish  in  1829; 
Homeward  Botmd  in  1838;  The  Pathfinder  in  1840;  The 
Deerdayer  in  1841.  Besides  these  there  were  many  others  of 
less  merit  jSeveral  of  Cooper's  later  works — and  these  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  name— relate  to  foreign 
subjects,  and  have  neyer  met  with  marked  &vor.  They  are 
seldom  read,  and  will  be  the  first  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  by 
his  distinctively  American  tales  that  Cooper  attained  an 
honorable  and  permanent  place  among  the  writers  of  Eng- 
lish prose  fiction,  and  by  reason  of  them  his  memory  will 
be  cherished  as  not  only  one  of  the  first,  but  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  American  novelists.  ''  He  seized  with  a  bold 
gpas]^  the  tangible  and  characteristic  in  his  own  hand," 
says  a  critic,  '^  and  not  only  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen with  vivid  pictures  of  colonial,  revolutionary,  and 
emigrant  life,  with  the  vast  ocean  and  forest  for  its  scenes, 
but  opened  to  the  gaze  of  Europe  phases  of  human  ex- 
istence at  once  novel  and  exciting.  The  fisherman  of 
Norway,  the  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  the  scholar  at  Frank- 
fort, and  the  countess  of  Florence,  in  a  brief  period,  all 
hung  with  delight  over  Cooper's  daguerreotypes  of  the 
New  World,  transferred  to  their  respective  languages. 
This  was  no  ordinary  triumph.  It  was  a  rich  and  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  American  genius  in  letters.  .  .  .  All  of 
the  defects  of  his  work  are  soon  forgotten  in  those  memo- 
rials of  individual  genius  which  have  the  stamp  of  the 
author's  best  powers  and  the  reccjgnition  of  the  world. 
Leather-Stpcking  and  Long  Tom  Coffin  are  standard  char- 
acters; the  woodland  landscapes,  the  sailing  matches  of 
menrof-war,  the  sea-fights,  wrecks,  and  aboriginal  heroes, 
depicted  as  they  are  by  Cooper  to  the  very  life,  and  in 
enduring  colors,  will  be  identified  both  with  his  name  and 
country,  and  ever  vindicate  his  claims  to  remembrance." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  of  American  novelists,  but  he  is  not  by  any 
means  the  most  popular.  His  audience  is  a  select  one, 
composed  of  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  finest 
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shades  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a  writer,  and  to  perceive 
in  his^  works  the  delicate  touch  of  the  artist.  Beyond  this 
inner  circle  of  appreciative  admirers  there  are  many  who 
read  his  books  without  comprehending  their  merits,  and 
many  others  who  profess  an  acquaintance  with  his  novels 
to  whom,  if  they  are  not  wholly  unknown,  they  are  totally 
misknown.  Hawthorne's  fame  is  not  of  the  ephemeral 
kind ;  a  century  hence  his  works  will  be  read  and  admired 
more  generally  even  than  to-day.  The  Scarlet  Letter*  is  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  old  Puritan  days  in  New 
England.  As  a  mere  story,  it  is  not  altogether  cheerful 
reading ;  a  nameless  feeling  of  melancholy,  an  indefinable 
foreboding,  a  consciousness  of  supernatural  influence,  seems 
to  follow  us — we  cannot  explain  why — from  the  very  begin- 
ning. But  we  would  search  long  ere  we  should  find  a 
story  constructed  with  more  artistic  skill,  with  purer  graces 
of  style,  more  refined  in  sentiment,  superior  in  characteriza- 
tion and  delicate  psychological  insight.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
student,  the  thinker,  the  artist ;  but  to  the  superficial  novel 
reader  whose  reading  is  merely  for  amusement  it  will  be  a 
disappointment. 

Hawthorne's  second  great  novel  is  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  published  in  1851.  It  is  a  picture  whose  object  is 
"to  impress  on  us  that  both  personal  character  and  the 
malign  influences  of  evil  action  are  transmitted,  some- 
times with  accumulating  force,  even  through  centuries, 
blighting  every  generation  tjjrough  which  they  pass.  This 
subject  would  apparently  involve  a  series  of  sketches,  but 
only  two  are  introduced  from  the  past,  and  the  family 
characteristics  are  so  anxiously  preserved  as  to  make  even 
these  seem  like  slight  modifications  of  some  of  the  living 
group.  The  only  incident  in  the  tale  is  the  light  thrown 
upon  a  crime — which  had  been  committed  thirty  years 
before  the  story  opens — ^by  the  sudden  death  of  the  princi- 
pal representative  of  a  family  from  the  same  specific  dis- 
ease, in  the  same  chair,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
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as  that  of  the  old  ancestor  and  founder  of  the  family,  whose 
picture  hangs  above  the  chair."* 

The  Blithedale  Romance^  is  founded  upon  the  author's 
experience  in  the  community  at  Brook  Farm.  Its  object 
is  to  delineate  the  disastrous  consequences  of  allowing 
one's  philanthropical  inclinations  to  become  developed 
into  a  mania  inducing  the  sacrifice  of  personal  rights  and 
privileges.  The  story  ends  with  the  sad  picture  of  a  man 
of  superior  intellect  and  noble  impulses  utterly  crushed  by 
the  failure  of  his  most  unselfish  schemes,  and  unable  to 
recover  or  rally  his  conscience  into  action.  Hawthorne 
wrote  also  The  Marble  Faun^  Our  Old  Home,  and  many 
shorter  tales  and  sketches.  All  these  show  the  impress  of 
a  master-hand. 

Says  an  American  critic:  "Few  men  have  written,  in 
our  day,  of  such  true  originality  and  genius  as  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  He  seized  upon  the  dry  and  barren  scenes 
and  traditions  of  New  Eugland  life,  which  to  most  minds 
seemed  utterly  destitute  of  all  features  of  poetry  or  ro- 
mance, and,  touching  them  with  the  magic  of  his  fancy, 
transformed  them  into  realms  of  beauty  and  chronicles  of 
wild  mystery  that  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  pages  of 
any  fiction  that  has  been  written  in  any  time.  The 
chambers  of  his  tales  are  crowded  with  many  grim  and 
ghastly  visions;  they  are  full  of  moth  and  rust,  of  cob- 
webs and  thick-piled  dust ;  the  atmosphere  is  often  heavy 
with  suggestions  of  horror,  and  the  reader  advances  with 
a  thrill  of  terror.  But  there  are  also  everywhere  passages 
of  wonderful  and  tender  beauty,  descriptions  as  minute  in 
detail  as  the  rarest  photographs,  bringing  back  the  old 
time  and  the  men  and  women  who  lived  in  it  as  vividly 
and  life-like  as  the  people  whom  the  reader  meets  in  his 
every-day  walks." 

An  English  critic  says:  "There  is  in  his  works  a  certain 
kind  of  inconclusiveness  which  may  be  called  the  brand 
of  the  Hawthorne  genius.    The  way  in  which  it  most 

♦  R.  H.  Hutton :  JSway*,  Theological  and  Literary.  f  1852. 
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powerfully  works  is  this:  He  never  allows  you  to  make 
up  your  mind,  and  seems  never  to  have  made  up  his  own, 
whether  there  is  a  preternatural  element  at  work  in  the 
narrative  or  not  The  manner  in  which  he  takes  up  a 
wild  tradition  or  an  awful  superstition,  or  some  startling, 
unexplained  phenomena,  and  impacts,  so  to  speak,  ordi- 
nary events  and  persons  into  such  things,  is  familiar  to 
all  his  readers.  His  scenery  and  his  persons  are  wrought 
out  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  but  every  now  and  then 
he  lets  down  a  curtain  of  lurid  haze  all  round,  or  sends 
a  shudder  over  the  page,  before  you  well  know  where  you 
are.  In  Hawthorne's  mind  everything  seemed  capable  of 
meaning  something  else,  and  the  endless  filaments  of  sug- 
gestion sent  out  in  search  of  symbolic  meanings — ^j'ou  can 
see  them  trembling  all  round  at  every  capture  like  a 
spider's  web." 
Says  Lowell,  in  his  Fable  for  Oritica: 

''There  is  Hawthorne  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there; 
A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet, 
80  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  solid,  so  fleet. 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Oljmpas  to  meet ; 
'T  is  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood, 
With  his  gnarled  bony  branches  liice  ribs  of  the  wood,' 
Should  bloom,  after  cycles  of  struggle  and  scathe. 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and  rathe ; 
His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildness  so  meek, 
That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  seek, — 
He's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouqu^,  a  Puritan  Tieck ; 
When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was  not  granted 
For  making  so  full -sized  a  man  as  she  wanted. 
So  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 
From  some  finer-grained  stufi*  for  a  woman  prepared. 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man." 

And  here  let  us  bring  our  brief  study  of  the  English 
novel  to  a  close.     In  the  line  of  prose  fiction  a  greater 
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number  of  writers  have  attempted  to  attain  distinction 
than  in  any  other  department  of  literature.  Novels  and 
novelists  are  as  numerous  ''  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt  f  the 
subjects  which  they  attempt  to  treat  seem  inexhaustible ; 
the  manner  and  style  of  treatment  seem  capable  of  infinite 
variation.  We  have  been  able  to  introduce  the  student 
only  to  the  masterpieces  in  this  division  of  fiction,  and  to 
the  master-minds  which  produced  them.  Should  he  desire 
to  continue  his  studies  beyond  the  limits  indicated  by  our 
brief  outline,  he  will  find  amusement  and  food  for  thought 
in  the  various  types  of  fiction  represented  by  the  host  of 
writers  whom  we  have  not  been  able  even  to  name.  Would 
he  continue  the  study  of  English  manners,  traits,  habits, 
and  scenery, — already  begun  under  Lord  Lytton  and 
Disraeli  and  Theodore  Hook  and  Dickens  and  George 
Eliot, — ^let  him  read  the  novels  of  the  TroUopes, — mother 
and  sons,— of  Douglas  Jerrold,  of  Miss  Martineau,  of 
Horace  Smith,  of  Mrs.  Craik,  of  Miss  Sewell,  of  George 
MacDonald,  of  William  Black,  and  of  many  others  almost 
equally  famous;  would  he  supplement  the  tales  of  Scott 
by  inquiring  further  into  the  history  and  the  social  traits 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  let  him  read  the  half-forgotten 
novels  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  J.  G.  Lockhart,  of  David 
Macbeth  Moir,  of  John  Gait,  or  of  Miss  Ferrier.  Would 
he  carry  on  his  investigations  of  Irish  wrongs  and  his 
studies  of  Irish  character,  so  well  begun  with  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  he  should  not  neglect  the  stories  of  Gerald  Griffin 
and  the  rattling  romances  of  Charles  Lever.  Should 
American  fiction  claim  his  more  serious  attention,  he  will 
find  there  a  broad  field  for  study  and  one  fertile  in  in- 
terest :  James  Kirk  Paulding  and  Washington  Irving  will 
portray  for  him  the  quaint  life  and  manners  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  early  days  of  New  York ;  William  Gilmore  Simms 
will  relate  romantic  stories  of  the  ancient  regime  in  the 
South ;  John  P.  Kennedy  will  afford  him  a  pleasant  in- 
sight into  aspects  of  colonial  life  in  Maryland  and  A'ir- 
ginia;  Edward  Ejglestoa  will  amuse  him  with  homely 
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pictures  of  Hoosierdom  in  pioneer  days ;  Bret  Harte,  with 
a  vividness  and  genuine  native  force  never  yet  excelled, 
will  acquaint  him  with  the  characteristic  manners  and 
civilization  of  the  Pacific  slope ;  Constance  Fenimore  Wool- 
son  will  depict  life  and  scenery  on  the  great  lakes;  and 
other  writers,  of  equal  celebrity  and  not  inferior  excel- 
lence, will  delineate  every  imaginable  phase  of  human 
existence — local  manners,  domestic  traits,  fashionable  life, 
incidents  tragical  and  commoilplace — in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country.  Would  our  student  investi- 
gate the  more  profound  development  of  fiction,  its  more 
artistic  features,  its  influence  upon  society  and  human 
afiairs,  he  will  find,  in  addition  to  the  works  we  have 
already  mentioned,  materials  suflScient  for  the  study  of  a 
life-time.  The  lover  of  the  marvelous  and  of  the  appar- 
ently preternatural  will  revel  in  the  weird  stories  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  The  psychologist  will  dispover  in  Dr.  Holmes's 
Elsie  Venner  something  of  deeper  interest  than  a  mere  story 
of  New  England  life.  The  historian  will  recognize  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Unde  Tom^s  Cabin  one  of  the  most  potent  influ- 
ences leading  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  scholar 
will  find  in  the  neglected  classical  tales  of  William  Ware 
an  exhibition  of  taste  and  learning  which  not  only  pleases 
but  elevates  and  improves.  The  humorist  will  find  com- 
fort and  delight  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twain.  The  lover 
of  the  sensational  will  gloat  over  the  thrilling  recitals  of 
love  and  intrigue  and  mystery  and  murder  abounding  in 
the  novels  of  Mrs.  Southworth  and  Miss  Braddon.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  one,  whatever  his  tastes  or  his  attain- 
ments, who  may  not  find  matter  for  amusement,  instruc- 
tion, study,  and  edification  in  this  department  of  English 
Prose  Literature, 


REFERENCES. 
See  list  at  close  of  Chapter  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

FICTION — III.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Didactic  and  Philoeophical  Novels — More's  Utopia — Barclay's  Argenis 
— Howell's  Dodona's  Grove — Harrington's  Oceana — Coningsby  ;  or, 
the  New  Generation — ^l''he  Coming  Race — Religious  Novels — Bunyan 
— Hannah  More — Johnson's  Rasselas — Short  Stories. 

In  its  ordinary  and  most  legitimate  character,  prose 
fiction,  like  poetry,  is  the  oiBTspring  of  the  imagination, 
and  appeals  but  indirectly  to  the  higher  faculties  of  reason 
and  the  understanding.  It  pleases  the  fancy,  it  inflames 
the  passions,  it  influences  the  will,  not  through  any 
direct  teaching  force,  but  through  the  subtler  influences  of 
suggestion  and  impulse.  The  novel  is  a  perfect  work  of 
art,  attracting  our  admiration  by  reason  of  its  fidelity  to 
nature ;  the  romance  is  likewise  a  work  of  art,  delighting 
our  imagination  by  its  suggestions  of  the  wonderful  and 
the  supernatural ;  both  may  instruct,  but  not  formally  flor 
explicitly.  In  such  fictions  the  didactic  motive  must  not 
be  directly  expressed,  but  it  must  be  diffiised  throughout 
the  entire  work,  and  attain  its  end  by  the  influence  of 
contact  and  through  the  excited  sensibilities  of  the  reader. 
We  have  seen  how  Richardson  sought  in  Pamela  to  convey 
lessons  of  virtue  and  moral  rectitude  to  the  young  people 
of  his  time ;  how  Dean  Swift,  under  the  disguise  of  fic- 
tion, censured  the  vices  and  laughed  at  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity ;  how  Defoe,  through  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  filled 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  boys  with  intense  longing  for 
the  sea  and  a  sea-faring  life ;  how  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  diff^using 
the  author's  views  conterning  certain  social  evils  and  the 

inefficiency  of  existing  laws ;  how  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  2bm'» 
21 
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Cabin  exerted  a  wonderful  influence  towards  precipitating 
the  slavery  conflict;  and  how  numerous  other  works  of 
fiction,  whether  their  authors  so  willed  it  or  not,  have 
carried  with  them,  merely  by  "hieroglyphic  suggestion," 
lessons  and  impressions,  sometimes  good  and  sometimes 
evil,  far  stronger  and  more  effective  than  any  formal 
process  of  reasoning  or  teaching  could  have  done.  There 
is,  however,  a  class  of  fictions  whose  principal  and  formally 
avowed  object  is  to  teach,  or  at  least  to  illustrate,  certain 
peculiar  thoughts  and  theories  of  their  writers.  To  some 
of  these  let  us  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  so-called 
philosophical  romances  is  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
written  about  the  year  1515.  This  work  professes  to  be 
tiie  story  of  one  Ralph  Hythlodaye,  a  companion  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  year  1504, 
discovered  the  island  of  Utopia, "  somewhere  beyond  the 
line  equinoctial  between  Brazil  and  India,''  and  spent  five 
years  and  more  in  studying  the  "fashions  and  laws"  of 
that  mythical  country.  The  idea  of  a  people  enjoying 
a  perfect  form  of  government,  and  of  a  condition  of  society 
in  happy  contrast  with  that  which  existed  in  all  known 
countries,  was  doubtless  suggested  to  More  by  The  Bepubiic 
of  Plato.  But  tlie  difference  between  the  works  of  the  two 
men  is  so  marked  that  we  cannot  justly  accuse  the  former 
of  imitation.  "  In  The  ItepuUic,  Plato,  in  the  person  of 
Socrates,  endeavors  'thoroughly  to  investigate  the  real 
nature  of  justice  and  injustice,'  by  first  investigating  their 
characters  in  cities,  and  afterwards  by  applying  'the  same 
inquiry  to  the  individual,  looking  for  the  counterpart  of 
the  greater  as  it  exists  in  the  form  of  the  less.'  More,  in 
the  person  of  Hythlodaye,  looking  round  the  world,  per- 
ceives  nothing  'but  a  certain  conspiracy  of  riche  men 
procuringe  theire  owne  commodities  under  the  name  and 
title  of  the  commen  wealth.'  Plato  endeavors  to  attain  to 
an  exact  idea  of  an  abstract  vertue;  More  seeks  to  devise 
a  system  in  which  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  lack,  nor 
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tiie  rich  be  idle  through  excuse  of  their  riches :  in  which 
every  one  is  'equally  of  the  com mon wealth,  and  in  which 
the  commonwealth  possess  only  a  common  wealth.""*" 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  certain  passages  in  the 
VUypia  with  the  opinions  and  professed  principles  of  the 
author.  The  lord  chancellor  of  one  of  the  most  despotic 
monarchs  of  Europe,  he  appears  to  advocate  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  an  ardent  Catholic,  at  a  time  when 
religious  toleration  was  unknown,  he  declares  that  all  re- 
ligions are  equally  acceptable  with  God,  and  that  in  their 
essential  principles  they  are  the  same ;  himself  a  rich  man 
and  an  aristocrat,  he  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
poor  man  in  the  never-ceasing  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital.  "  IMopia,*  says  its  first  editor,  "  is  worthy  of  multi- 
formed  study.  Not  only  from  its  reflection  of  the  charac- 
ter, principles,  and  merry  wit  of  its  author ;  from  its  pro- 
posed solutions  of  such  social  problems  as  the  scarcity  or 
overplus  of  population,  the  prevention  of  fieimines,  and  the 
like:  but  also  from  its  reference  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  especially  the  '  bondmen/  tbe  then  dying  out  *  vil- 
lenage'  of  England ;  from  its  allusions  to  the  late  as  well 
as  to  the  present  English  king;  from  its  survey  of  conti- 
nental politics  in  ISIB*;  and  on  other  accounts."  The  fol- 
lowing brief  selections  will  give  a  notion  of  the  style  of 
the  work  and  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  paradoxical 
opinions  which  More  seems  to  advance.  Concerning  the 
religion  of  the  Utopians,  he  says : 

There  be  divers  kinds  of  religion  not  only  in  sondrie  partes  of 
the  Ilande,  but  also  in  divers  places  of  every  dtie.  Borne  worship 
for  God  the  sonne;  some  the  mone;  some,  some  other  of  the 
pianettes.  There  be  that  give  worship  to  a  man  that  was  once  of 
exoellente  vertue  or  of  famous  glory,  not  only  as  God  but  also  as 
the  chiefest  and  highest  God.  But  the  moste  and  the  wisest  parte 
(rejectinge  al  these)  beleve  that  there  is  a  certayne  Godlie  powre 
uuknowen,  everlasting,  incomprehensible,  inexplicable,  farre  above 

*  Utopia.    Arber  Reprint.    Edition  of  1556.     Introduction. 
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the  capacitie  and  reache  of  maDS  \iritte,  dispersed  throughoute  all 
the  worlde,  not  in  bignes,  but  in  vertoe  and  power.  *•  .  •  And 
•  this  is  one  of  the  auncientest  lawes  amonge  them :  that  no  man 
shall  be  blamed  for  resoning  in  the  maintenaunoe  of  his  owne 
religion.  •  •  •  For  king  XJtopus  gave  to  eyerye  man  free  lib- 
ertie  and  choise  to  beleve  what  he  woulde.  Bavinge  that  he  ear- 
nestelje  and  straitelje  charged  them,  that  no  man  should  conoeave 
so  vile  and  baase  an  opinion  of  mans  nature,  as  to  think  that  the 
soules  do  die  and  perishe  with  the  bodye ;  or  that  the  world  run- 
neth at  al  aventures,  governed  by  no  divine  providence.  And 
therefore  they  beleve  that  afler  this  life  vices  be  extreaiuelye  pun- 
ished and  vertues  bountifully  rewarded.* 

In  relation  to  wealth  and  labor  he  says : 

There  where  all  thinges  be  commen  to  every  man,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  any  man  shal  lacke  anye  thinge  necessary  for  his 
private  uses  :  so  that  the  commen  store  houses  and  hemes  be  suffi- 
ciently stored.  For  there  nothinge  is  distributed  after  a  nyggysche 
sorte,  neither  there  is  anye  poore  man  or  bcgger.  And  thoughe  no 
man  have  anye  thinge,  yet  everye  man  is  ryche.  For  what  can  be 
more  riche,  then  to  lyve  ioyfully  and  merely,  without  al  griefe  and 
pensifeness :  Not  caring  for  his  owne  ly  ving,  nor  vexed  or  troubled 
with  his  wifes  importunate  complayntes,  nor  dreadynge  povertie  to 
his  Sonne,  nor  sorrowyng  for  his  dough ters  dowrey?  Yea,  they 
take  no  care  at  all  for  the  ly vyng  and  wealthe  of  themselfes  and 
al  theirs,  of  theire  wyfes,  theire  chyldren,  theire  nephewes,  therr 
childrens  chyldren,  and  all  the  succession  that  ever  shall  followe 
iu  their  posteritie.  And  yet  besydes  this  there  is  no  lesse  provision 
for  them  that  were  ones  labourers,  and  be  nowe  weake  and  impo- 
tent, then  for  them  that  do  nowe  laboure  and  take  payne.  Hero 
nowe  woulde  I  see,  yf  anye  man  dare-  bee  so  bolde  as  to  compare 
with  this  equytie,  the  iustice  of  other  nations.  Among  whom,  I 
forsake  God,^f  I  can  fynde  any  signe  or  token  of  equitie  and  ius- 
tice. For  what  iustice  is  this,  that  a  ryche  goldesmythe,  or  an 
usurer,  or  to  bee  shorte  anye  of  them,  which  either  doo  nothing  at 
all,  or  els  that  whyche  they  doo  is  such,  that  it  is  not  very  neces- 
sary to  the  common  wealth,  should  have  a  pleasaunte  and  a  welthie 
lyvinge,  either  by  Idlenes  or  by  unnecessarye  busines :  When  in 

*  Utopia,    Arber  Reprint,  p.  143. 
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the  meane  tyme  poore  labourers,  carters,  yronsmithes,  carpenters, 
and  plowmen,  by  so  greate  and  continual  toyle,  as  drawing  and 
bearinge  beastes  be  skant  hable  to  susteine,  and  again  so  necessary 
toyle,  that  without  it  no  common  wealth  were  hable  to  continewe 
and  endure  one  yere,  should  yet  get  so  harde  and  prove  a  ly ving, 
and  lyve  so  wretched  and  miserable  a  lyfe,  that  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  labouringe  beastes  maye  seme  muche  better  and  wel- 
thier  ?  .  •  .  For  theire  dayly  wages  is  so  ly  tie,  that  it  will  not 
suffice  for  the  same  daye,  muche  lesse  it  yeldeth  any  overplus,  that 
may  daylye  be  layde  up  for  the  relyefe  of  olde  age.  Is  not  this  an 
uniust  and  an  unkynde  publyque  weale,  whyche  gyeth  great'  fees 
and  rewardes  to  gentlemen,  as  they  call  them,  and  to  goldsmythes, 
and  to  such  other,  whiche  be  either  ydle  persones,  or  els  onlye 
flatterers,  and  devysers  of  vayne  pleasures :  And  of  the  contrary 
parte  maketh  no  gentle  provision  for  the  poore  plowmen,  collars, 
laborers,  carters,  yronsroythes,  and  carpenters :  without  whome  no 
commen  weal  the  can  continewe  ?" 

Utopia  was  first  published  at  Louvain  in  1516.  Other 
editions,  all  in  Latin,  were  published  at  Basle,  Paris,  and 
Vienna  shortly  afterwards.  But  no  English  version  was 
printed  until  1551,  when  an  edition  bearing  the  following 
title  was  issued  in  London :  A  frviefuL  and  pleasaurU  worke 
of  the  bede  staie  of  a  pvblyqu^  weale,  and  of  the  newe  yle  called 
Utopia:  vnrUten  in  Laiine  by  Syr  Thomas  More  knyght,  and 
trandated  into  Englyshe  by  Raphe  Robynson  Oitizein  and  Gold- 
mvythe  of  London,  at  the  procurementy  and  earnest  request  of 
George  TadUme  Oitizein  and  Haberdasalier  of  the  same  Oitie, 

Hallam  says:  "Perhaps  we  scarcely  appreciate  highly 
enough  the  spirit  and  originality  of  this  fiction,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  barbarism  of 
the  times  and  the  meagreness  of  preceding  inventions. 
...  If  false  and  impracticable  theories  are  found  in 
the  Utopia,  this  is  jn  a  much  greater  degree  true  of  tho 
Platonic  republic;  and  they^are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  that  pervades  it,  and 
the  author's  bold  censures  on  the  vices  of  power.  After 
all,  we  may  acknowledge  that  the  Utopia  gives  us  the 
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impression  of  having  proceeded  rather  from  a  very  ingen- 
ious than  a  profound  mind ;  and  this  apparently  is  what 
we  ought  to  think  of  Sir  Thomas  More." 

There  have  been  many  imitations  of  the  Clopia.  The 
fiction  of  an  imaginary  republic  has  been  often  used  either 
as  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  certain  peculiar  opinions 
concerning  politics,  religion,  and  society,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  fanciful  dreams  of  a  possibly  perfect  system 
of  government  Lord  Bacon's  unfinished  work.  The  New 
AUarUiSf  is  based  upon  such  a  fiction,  and  in  some  respects 
resembles  More's  Utopia.  It  is  designed  to  exhibit,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  a  model  government  as  the  plan  of  a 
perfect  college  or  university,  "  instituted  for  the  interpret- 
ing of  nature  and  the  producing  of  great  and  marvelous 
works  for  the  benefit  of  man,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's 
House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Days'  Works."  The  New 
Atlantis  is  represented  as  a  happy  island  wherein  every- 
thing is  subordinated  to  philosophy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  philosopher's  paradise,  where  the  king  rules  wisely,  the 
people  are  free  from  the  miseries  and  perplexities  ordi- 
narily attendant  upon  humanity,  and  vice  and  the  baser 
passions  are  unknown,  because  the  conduct  of  life  has 
been  reduced  to  an  exact  science  and  knowledge  is  every- 
where the  master  of  impulse.  Bacon's  plan  of  a  university 
as  formulated  in  his  description  of  "Solomon's  House," 
although  too  vast  for  realization,  is  the  worthy  concep- 
tion of  a  philosopher.  Let  us  look  into  the  vestibule  or 
entrance  to  this  vast  institution : 

We  have  two  very  long  and  fair  galleries :  in  one  of  these  we 
place  patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  rare  and  excellent 
inventions;  in  the  other  we  plaoQ  the  statues  of  all  principal 
inventors.  There  we  have  the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that  dis- 
covered the  West  Indies;  also  the  inventor  of  ships;  your  monk 
that  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance,  and  of  gunpowder ;  the  inventor 
of  music ;  the  inventor  of  letters ;  the  inventor  of  printing ;  the 
inventor  of  observations  of  astronomy ;  the  inventor  of  works  in 
metal ;  the  inventor  of  glass ;  the  inventor  of  silk  of  the  worm ; 
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the  inventor  of  wine ;  the  inventor  of  com  and  bread ;  the  inventor 
of  sugars ;  and  all  these  by  more  certain  tradition  than  you  have. 
Then  have  we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  excellent  works; 
which,  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too  long  to  make  descrip- 
tions of  them ;  and  besides,  in  the  right  understanding  of  these 
descriptions  you  might  easily  err.  For  upon  every  invention  of 
value,  we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give  him  a  liberal 
and  honorable  reward.  These  statues  are  some  of  brass ;  some  of 
marble  and  touch-stone ;  some  of  cedar,  and  other  special  woods 
gilt  and  adorned ;  some  of  iron ;  some  of  silver ;  some  of  gold. 

Within,  everything  is  on  the  grandest  scale  imaginablOi 
and  all  of  the  appointments  are  complete.  There  are  deep 
caves  and  high  hillsy  and  towers  for  meteorological  obser* 
vations;  applications  for  testing  cements,  composts,  and 
soils,  and  improving  their  practical  value;  lakes,  pools, 
cataracts,  and  streams  of  water  for  the  use  of  fish  and 
fowl,  and  for  experiments ;  artificial  wells  and  fountains, 
made  in  imitation  of  natural  medicinal  springs;  ''great 
and  spacious  houses  "  where  every  kind  of  meteorological 
phenomenon  is  produced  artificially;  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, parks  and  enclosures,  where  every  form  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  is  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  exact 
scientific  study ;  "  brew^houses,  bake-houses,  and  kitchens, 
where  are  made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and  meats,  rare, 
and  of  special  efiects;"  medical  dispensatories,  complete 
in  every  appointment ;  shops,  furnaces,  perspective  houses, 
perfume-houses,  engine-houses;  ''sound-houses,  and  also 
means  to  convey  sounds  in  trunks  and  pipes,  in  strange 
lines  and  distances;"  a  mathematical  house,  and  houses 
"  of  deceits  of  the  senses" :  "  these  are,  my  son,  the  riches 
of  Solomon's  House." 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  one  John  Barclay 
wrote  a  political  romance  in  I^atin  entitled  Argenis;  or,  the 
Loves  of  Poliarchua  and  Argents.  This  romance  differs  from 
the  more  famous  works  of  More  and  Bacon  by  describing  in 
allegorical  language  an  actual  instead  of  an  ideal  govern- 
ment   That  government  i^  France  in  the  last  years  of  the 
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reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  several  real  personages  are  intro- 
duced under  names  thinly  veiled  in  anagram  or  in  their 
Greek  equivalents.  The  language  which  is  employed  in 
this  work  is  remarkable  for  its  purity.  Coleridge  declared 
it  to  be  better  Latin  than  that  used  by  Tacitus  or  Livy ; 
and  Hallam  says  that  although  it  is  more  diffuse  and 
florid  than  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  yet  scarcely  any 
other  writer  of  more  modem  times  has  equaled  it.  It 
was  translated  into  English  in  1636  and  again  in  1772. 
As  to  the  story  itself,  fact  and  fiction  are  so  hopelessly 
intermingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  one 
leaves  off  and  the  other  begins,  and  every  attempt  at  an 
interpretation  of  the  allegory  has  proven  a  failure.  The 
author's  main  object  was  certainly  not  the  presentation  of 
an  attractive  story,  but  rather  the  discussion  of  certain 
political  questions  not  well  understood  at  the  present  time. 
And  yet  the  poet  Cowper  declared  Argents  to  be  the  most 
amusing  romance  he  had  ever  read. 

Another  political  allegory  of  much  the  same  character 
was  written  in  English,  by  James  Howell,  about  1640. 
The  title  of  this  work  is  Dodona^s  Orove,  and  its  subject  is 
the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  with 
but  little  ingenuity,  and  is  so  unintelligible  that  it  cannot 
take  high  rank  either  as  an  allegory  or  as  a  romance. 
The  entire  action  is  represented  as  taking  place  among 
trees  which  are  endowed  with  motion  and  intelligence. 

The  next  morning  the  royal  olive  sent  some  prime  elms  to 
attend  Prince  Rocoliuo  in  quality  of  officers  of  state ;  and  a  little 
after,  he  was  brought  to  the  royal  palace  in  the  same  state  Elai- 
ana's  kings  used  to  be  attended  the  day  of  their  coronation. 

"  Howell  has  not  wit,"  says  Hallam, "  but  he  has  abun- 
dance of  conceits  flat  and  commonplace  enough." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  political  romances, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  Utopia  and  Th^  New  AUantis^  was 
the  Oceana  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  published  in  1656. 
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It  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  great  problem  which 
presented  itself  to  English  statesmen  was  by  what  means 
to  establish  a  new  and  permanent  government  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchy  which  had  but  lately  been 
overthrown.  Harrington,  in  the  Oceanay  endeavors,  if  not 
to  solve  this  problem,  to  furnish  some  suggestions  for  the 
formation  of  an  ideal  republic  and  the  scheme  of  a  new 
commonwealth.  England  is  Oceana,  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
called  Megaletor,  and  the  country  is  represented  as  exist- 
ing in  that  happy  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  which 
would  naturally  follow  the  adoption  of  Harrington's 
theories.  Power  depends  upon  property,  and  property  is 
land  only :  "  because,  as  to  property  producing  empire,  it 
is  required  that  it  should  have  some  certain  root  or  foot- 
hold, which,  except  in  land,  it  cannot  have,  being  other- 
wise, as  it  were,  upon  the  wing."  Government  is  established 
upon  a  property  basis,  and  is  invested  in  three  departments, 
— "  the  senate  debating  and  proposing,  the  people  resolving, 
and  the  magistracy  executing  by  an  equal  rotation  through 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  given  by  ballot.^'  In  the  end 
his  commonwealth  appears,  not  as  a  pure  republic,  but  as 
a  moderate  aristocracy — ^an  aristocracy  of  land-holders. 
It  is  said  that  the  publication  of  Oceana  was  at  first 
forbidden  by  the  lord  protector,  but  that  finally,  at  the 
request  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  Cromwell  permitted  it 
to  be  printed,  declaring,  however,  that  what  he  had  won 
by  the  sword  he  would  not  suffer  himself  ''  to  be  scribbled 
out  of." 

Of  the  later  political  romances,  but  few  are  suflBciently 
noteworthy  to  demand  our  attention.  Ckmingsby;  or,  the 
New  Generation,*  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  may  be  described 
as  belonging  to  this  class.  It  is  a  work  rather  speculative 
and  fanciful  than  philosophical,  and  is  intended  to  shadow 
forth  the  author's  ideas  concerning  a  school  of  perfect 
statesmanship  which  he  imagines  will  exist  during  the 

*1844. 
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next  generation.  "  It  is  hardly  deserving  to  be  called  a 
novel,"  says  the  North  BrUish  Bemew,  "  Its  attractionff  are 
derived  from  two  sources, — the  supposed  reality  of  the  per- 
sonages whom  the  author  introduces  on  his  stage,  and  the 
political  end  and  scope  which  the  author  has  in  view.  It 
contains  little  of  a  story,  and  what  there  is,  is  ill  conceived 
and  carelessly  executed."  "  The  general  characteristics  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  are  the 
same  in  all, — a  lively  fancy,  a  knack  of  hitting  people  off 
in  a  few  lines,  considerable  power  of  describing  the  supers 
ficial  aspects  of  society,  a  swift  narrative,  a  sprightly  dia- 
logue, a  keen  insight  into  the  selfishness  of  men  and  the 
vanities  of  women,  with  incessant  flashes  of  wit  lighting 
up  the  whole  stage.  But  it  is  always  a  stage.  The  light 
is  artificial  light,  not  open-air  sunshine.  Nothing  is  really 
like  nature.  There  is  not  one  of  the  characters  whom  we 
feel  we  might  have  met  and  known,  nor  any  whom  we 
should  like  to  know.  Heroes  and  heroines  are  theatrical 
figures;  their  pathos  rings  false,  their  love,  though  do* 
scribed  as  passionate,  seems  superficial ;  it  does  not  spring 
frx)m  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Whether 
Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have  taken  high  rank  as  a  novel- 
ist if  he  had  thrown  himself  completely  into  the  profession 
may  be  doubted,  for  his  defects  were  such  as  pains  and 
practice  would  hardly  have  lessened." 

The  latest  fiction  of  the  Utopian  school  is  The  Coming 
Rtu^  by  Lord  Lytton,  published  anonymously  in  1871. 
The  imaginary  country  is  no  longer  an  island  situated  in 
some  unexplored  part  of  the  ocean,  nor  is  it  some  fidry- 
land  described  in  the  ambiguous  language  of  allegory. 
Apparently,  no  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  globe  could 
afford  sufficient  scope  to  the  author's  imagination  and  to 
his  powers  of  invention.  His  Utopia,  therefore,  is  placed 
inside  of  the  earth,  in  an  immense  hollow  near  the  centre. 
This  wonderful  country  is — ^as  might  have  been  expected 
—discovered  by  an  American.  Having,  on  a  time,  de- 
scended into  one  of  the  deepest  mines  in  Europe,  he  finds 
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that  from  the  hottotn  of  the  very  lowest  shaft  a  passage, 
apparently  the  result  of  volcanic  action,  leads  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  An  engineer  who  has  previously 
explored  this  passage  confides  to  him  a  secret  so  wonderful 
and  improbable  that  he  dares  not  speak  of  it  to  any  other. 
The  American  persuades  the  engineer  to  return  with  him 
to  the  place  where  this  passage  terminates,  and,  peering 
down  liirough  a  narrow  cleft,  they  see  a  great  city  with 
wide  streets  all  brilliantly  lighted  with  lamps,  and  they 
hear  the  busy  hum  of  a  great  population.  By  means  of  a 
rope  the  two  adventurers  attempt  to  descend  into  this  sub- 
terrranean-  city.  The  engineer  blunders  and  falls  and  is 
killed ;  the  American  alone  succeeds  in  reaching  safely  the 
floor  of  the  mighty  cave.  He  finds  himself  in  an  under- 
ground region  of  almost  measureless  extent,  overarched  by 
a  roof  so  high  as  to  appear  in  reality  like  another  sky.  He 
finds  this  strange  abode  inhabited  by  human  beings  in 
every  respect  superior  to  those  who  live  upon  the  sunlit 
surface  of  the  globe ;  the  arts  and  sciences  have  by  them 
been  pushed  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection,  enabling 
them  to  utilize  what  are  to  us  the  mysterious  and  unknown 
forces  of  nature.  Of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  this  perfected  humanity  which  our  Ameri- 
can studies  with  care  and  describes  at  length,  we  shall 
not  speak.  In  reading  the  book  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  author  is  seriously  contemplating  what  he  re- 
gards as  possibilities  of  human  perfection  yet  in  store  for 
our  race,  or  whether  he  means  merely  to  laugh  at  the  absurd 
fancies  T>f  some  of  our  nineteenth-century  visionaries.  The 
passage  describing  the  traveler's  first  introduction  to  the 
Vril-ya — ^as  he  calls  the  people  of  this  subterranean  Utopia 
— is  worth  quoting  as  an  example  of  the  style  of  descrip- 
tion employed  by  the  author.  The  American,  after  his 
perilous  descent,  is  represented  as  having  reached  the  wide 
street  of  the  city  and  as  approaching  a  building  which  in  its 
raassiveness  reminds  him  of  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Egypt 
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And  now  there  came  out  of  this  building  a  form — a  human  ; — 
was  it  human  ?  It  stood  on  the  broad  way  and  looked  around, 
beheld  me,  and  approached.  It  came  within  a  few  yards  of  me, 
and  at  the  sight  and  presence  of  it  an  indescribable  awe  and 
tremor  seized  me,  rooting  my  feet  to  the  ground.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  symbolical  images  of  (renins  or  Demon  that  are  seen  on 
Etruscan  vases,  or  limned  on  the  walls  of  Eastern  sepulchres — 
images  that  borrow  the  outlines  of  man,  and  are  yet  of  another 
race.  It  was  tail,  not  gigantic,  but  tall  as  the  tallest  man  below 
the  height  of  giants.  Its  chief  covering  seemed  to  me  to  be  com- 
posed of  large  wings  folded  over  its  breast  and  reaching  to  its 
knees ;  the  rest  of  its  attire  was  composed  of  an  under  tunic  and 
leggings  of  some  thin  fibrous  material.  It  wore  on  its  head  a  kind 
of  tiara  that  shone  with  jewels,  and  carried  in  its  right  hand  a 
slender  stafi*  of  bright  metal  like  policed  steel.  But  the  facel  it 
was  that  which  inspired  my  awe  and  terror.  It  was  the  face  of 
man,  but  yet  of  a  type  of  man  distinct  from  our  known  extant 
races.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  outline  and  expression  is  the 
face  of  the  sculptured  sphinx — so  regular  in  its  calm,  intellectual, 
mysterious  beauty.  Its  color  was  peculiar,  more  like  that  of  the 
red  man  than  any  other  variety  of  our  species,  and  yet  different 
from  it — a  richer  and  softer  hue,  with  large  black  eyes,  deep  and 
brilliant,  and  brow  arched  as  a  semicircle.  The  face  was  beard- 
less ;  but  a  nameless  something  in  the  aspect,  tranquil  though  the 
expression,  and  beauteous  though  the  features,  roused  that  instinct 
of  danger  which  the  sight  of  a  tiger  or  serpent  arouses.  I  felt 
that  this  manlike  image  was  endowed  with  forces  inimical  to  man. 
As  it  drew  near,  a  cold  shudder  came  over  me.  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  covered  my  &ce  with  my  hands. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  among  these  people,  who 
may  be  described  as  having  attained  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  perfection, — so  far  as  we  can  conceive  of  such 
perfection, — our  restless  American  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
an  existence  wherein  there  is  so  little  room  for  progress  and 
improvement,  and  he  longs  to  return  to  the  sunlight  and 
the  imperfect  world  above. 

The  virtuous  and  peaceful  life  of  the  people,  which,  while  new 
to  me,  had  seemed  so  holy  a  contrast  to  the  contentions,  the  pas- 
sions, the  vices  of  the  upper  world,  now  began  to  oppress  me  with 
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a  senfle  of  dullness  and  monotony.  "Even  the  serene  tranquillity  of 
the  lustrous  air  preyed  on  my  spirits.  I  longed  for  a  change,  even 
to  winter,  or  storm,  or  darkness.  I  began  to  feel  that,  whatever 
our  dreams  of  perfectibility,  our  restless  aspirations  towards  a 
better  and  higher  and  calmer  sphere  of  being,  we,  the  mortals  of 
the  upper  world,  are  not  trained  or  fitted  to  enjoy  for  long  the 
very  happiness  of  which  we  dream  or  to  which  we  aspire.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  deny  that  the  state  of  existence 
among  the  Vril-ya  is,  as  a  whole,  immeasurably  more  felicitous 
than  that  of  super-terrestrial  races,  and,  realizing  the  dreams  of 
our  most  sanguine  philanthropists,  almost  approaches  to  a  poet's 
conception  of  some  angelic  order.  And  yet  if  you  would  take  a 
thousand  of  the  best  and  most  philosophical  of  human  beings  you 
could  find  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  New  York,  or  even  Boston, 
and  place  them  as  citizens  in  this  beatified  community,  my  belief  Is, 
that  in  les9than  a  year  they  would  either  die  of  ennui,  or  attempt 
some  revolution  by  which  they  would  militate  against  the  good  of 
the  community,  and  be  burnt  into  cinders  at  the  request  of  the  Tur. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  study  of  political  and 
philosophical  romances,  and  turn  our  attention  to  pro- 
ductions of  a  character  still  more  purely  and  professedly 
didactic.  Of  these  there  are  not  many  in  our  literature  of 
an  abiding  interest  or  popularity.  Among  fictions  which 
have  been  written  for  an  avowed  religious  purpose,  John 
Bunyan^s  Pilgrim^s  Progress  occupies  the  highest  place. 
This  immortal  work,  on  account  both  of  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  its  style  and  the  beauty  of  some  of  its  con- 
ceptions, we  have  chosen  to  classify  with  poetical  allegories.* 
The  Holy  War,  by  the  same  author,  is  also  an  allegory,  but 
it  wants  those  peculiar  elements  which  impart  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  poetry  to  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  and  which  have 
made  it  "  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken." 

The  stories  and  sketches  of  Hannah  More  are  now  no 
longer  read.  Although  they  were  written  with  the  avowed 
object  of  conveying  religious  instruction,  they  received  at 

*SeeVol.  I.,Chap.  V. 
22 
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the  time  of  their  publication  the  marked  favor  atld  com- 
mendation of  the  reading  public,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
novels  of  Miss  Burney  were  at  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity and  the  works  of  Smollett  and  Sterne  were  still 
read  with  delight.  We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the 
longest  of  her  stories, — Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  WifCy — which 
has  been  very  aptly  characterized  as  a  dramatic  sermon. 
"  The  tale  is  admirably  written,"  says  Robert  Chambers ; 
"  indeed,  there  is  in  it  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  irony  and 
sarcasm,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  depicted,  but| 
from  the  nature  of  the  story,  it  presents  few  incidents  or 
embellishments  to  attract  ordinary  novel  readers."  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  popularity  of  this  work  was  so 
great  that  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  publication 
no  fewer  than  ten  editions  were  printed  and  sold. 

Of  the  later  religious  works  of  fiction  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  They  are  great  in  number  and  variety,  ranging 
in  quality  of  literary  excellence  from  the  "  sacred"  romances 
of  Ingram  to  Lew  Wallace's  Tale  of  the  Christ,  and  from 
Miss  Phelp's  sentimental  dreams  of  heaven  in  The  Gates 
Ajar  to  that  made-to-order  class  of  Sunday-school  books 
sometimes  popular  in  rural  communities.  Works  on  re- 
ligion and  theology,  if  really  worthy  to  be  styled  literature, 
usually  appear  in  some  other  form  than  that  of  fiction. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  whether  Dr.  Johnson's 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia*  should  be  regarded  as  a  didac- 
tic fiction  or  as  a  work  purely  of  the  imagination.  Macau- 
lay  says  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  dissertation  upon  the 
author's  favorite  theme  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and 
this  is  what  it  would  probably  be  regarded  by  most  readers 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  written  by  Johnson  in  the 
evenings  of  a  single  week  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  mother.  Its  imme- 
diate success  was  great,  it  was  translated  into  almost  every 
European  tongue,  and  it  has  by  almost  universal  consent 
been  long  included  among  the  great  English  classics. 

*  1759. 
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"  About  the  plan  of  RassdaSy'  says  Macaulay,  "  little  was 
said  by  the  critics ;  and  yet  the  &ults  of  the  plan  might 
seem  to  invite  severe  criticism.  .  .  .  Basselas  and 
Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekush,  are  evidently  meant  to  be 
Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  century:  for  the  Europe 
which  Imlac  describes  is  the  Europe  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  talk  famil- 
iarly of  that  law  of  gravitation  which  Newton  discovered, 
and  which  was  not  fully  received  even  at  Cambridge  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Into  a  land  of  harems,  a 
land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women  are  married  with- 
out ever  being  seen,  Johnson  introduced  the  flirtations  and 
jealousies  of  the  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is 
boundless  liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as  the 
indissoluble  compact.  '  A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by 
chance,  or  brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances, 
reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of  each  other. 
Such,'  says  Rasselas, '  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.' 
Such  it  may  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but 
assuredly  not  at  Cairo." 

"iZosarfcw,"  says  another  discriminating  critic, "  is  merely 
a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjects  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion—on the  efficacy  of  pilgrimages,  the  state  of  departed 
souls,  the  probability  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  the 
dangers  of  solitude,  etc.,  on  all  which  the  philosopher  and 
prince  of  Abyssinia  talks  exactly  as  Johnson  talked  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  his  house  at  Bolt  Court,  or  in 
the  club." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  Prose  Fiction,  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  short  stories  and  sketches 
which  have  s^peared  from  time  to  time  in  our  literature. 
These  productions,  although  exceedingly  numerous  and 
written  upon  almost  every  imaginable  subject  and  in 
almost  every  possible  style  of  literary  composition,  are 
usually  of  but  temporary  interest  and  of  short-lived  popu- 
larity. From  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Geeia  Ramanc- 
rum^  that  collection  of  entertaining  moral  stories  with 
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which  the  monks  were  wont  either  "to  recreate  their 
minds  or  apply  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit"  From 
mediaeval  Italy  we  have  the  hundred  short — ^and  not  always 
moral — stories  of  the  Decameron.  These  two  collections 
have  proven  a  wonderful  storehouse  from  which  the  poets 
and  prose  writers  of  almost  every  European  country  have 
since  drawn  materials  and  suggestions  for  the  plans  and 
the  plots  of  their  poems  and  stories.  No  such  collections 
have  been  made  or  written  in  modern  times.  In  America 
we  have  the  strange  weird  stories  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe, — 
TaUa  of  the  Grotesque  and  the  Arabesque;  Tales  oj Mystery ^ — 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  are  The  Gold  Bug  and 
The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.  We  have  the  charming 
Twice-Told  Tales  of  Hawthorne,  most  of  which  will  so  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  student  as  to  be  twice  read, 
and  read  with  the  most  exquisite  pleasure.  We  have  the 
Sketch'Book  of  Washington  Irving,  and  his  Tides  of  a 
TravelcTy  and  his  Orayon  MisceUany,  and  his  Spanish  Papers. 
Who  has  not  read  over  and  over  again  his  inimitable 
story  of  Rip  Van  WinkUy  and  reveled  in  quiet  delight  over 
his  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow?  No  modern  story-teller 
has  written  with  a  more  natural  grace  and  a  more  health- 
ful homely  humor  than  Washington  Irving. 

In  England  but  few  authors  of  distinction  have  produced 
worthy  collections  of  short  stories.  We  need  but  to  men- 
tion the  Christmas  Stories  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  brief 
humorous  and  satirical  sketches  of  Thackeray,  and  the 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  by  George  Eliot.  In  Scotland  we  shall 
find  a  volume  of  pleasant  and  pathetic  stories,  by  Prof. 
Wilson,  entitled  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  lAfe.  In 
Ireland  we  shall  be  interested  and  amused  by  the  Legends 
and  Stories  of  Samuel  Lover. 

We  have  finished  the  study  of  English  prose  fiction. 
We  have  learned  that  this  species  of  composition  com- 
prises no  small  portion  of  our  entire  literature,  and  that 
its  influence  upon  the  thought,  the  mannersi  and  the  tastes 
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of  the  people  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  important. 
We  have  doubtless  discovered,  too,  that,  as  a  distinguished 
American  divine  has  expressed  it,  '*  fiction  swarms  with 
vitality  akin  to  that  of  nature  in  her  range  from  humming- 
bird to  vulture,  spaniel  to  tiger,  and  from  rose  and  lily  to 
nightshade  and  upas-tree."  To  the  student  of  literature, 
at  the  present  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  prose  fiction  of 
our  language  is  perhaps  more  absolutely  indispensable 
than  a  knowledge  of  any  other  department  either  of  prose 
or  poetry.  The  novel  is  something  more  than  mere  story- 
telling. It  has  come  to  be  an  intellectual  force,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  no  man  of  intelligence  can  afford  to  ignore. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WIT,  HUMOB,   AND  SATIRE. 

Of  Wit  and  Humor— Sir  Thomas  Browne— Vulgar  Errors— The  Garden 
of  Cyrus — ^Addison  aa  a  Humorist — Swift — A  Tale  of  a  Tub — ^A 
Modest  Proposal — Defoe — The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters — Lau- 
rence Sterne — Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Goldsmith — Sydney  Smith — 
Charles  Lamb— Thackeray  as  a  Humorist — Thomas  Carlyle — Sartor 
Resartus — Latter- Day  Pamphlets — Dr.  Holmes— Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table. 

Works  of  humor,  like  works  of  pure  fiction,  exert  an 
influence  over  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  reader  by 
the  mere  force  of  contact  and  suggestion.  Like  the  works 
of  the  poets,  they  are  the  most  perfect  when  they  are  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  unstudied  emotion.  Humor 
differs  in  many  ways  from  Wit  as  we  understand  it  in  its 
most  restricted  sense.  Wit  consists  in  the  quick  perception 
of  unexpected  relations  between  unlike  objects :  Humor  is 
the  observing  of  persons,  actions,  and  things  from  a  stand- 
point peculiar  to  the  humorist  alone,  and  is  the  formula- 
ting of  strange,  uncommon  ideas  concerning  them.  Wit 
is  the  flash  of  sudden  inspiration :  Humor  is  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  careful  observation  and  of  sober 
thought.  Wit,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  origin,  looks  at 
the  outside  of  things,  and  perishes  with  a  smile :  Humor 
penetrates  beneath  the  surface,  and  insinuates  itself  into 
the  very  heart  of  its  object.  Wit  is  the  lightning-stroke 
which  burns,  scathes,  and  destroys :  Humor  is  the  genial 
sunlight  which,  although  it  may  expose  to  view  the  scars 
and  deformities  of  our  nature,  heals  them  by  its  very 
spirit  of  kindliness.  Wit,  if  it  seeks  reformation  at  all, 
seeks  it  by  means  of  ridicule  and  pitiless  castigation: 
Humor  improves  and  corrects  through  the  medium  of 
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sympathy  and- delicate  persuasion.  The  faculty  of  Wit 
may  be  improved  by  practice,  the  capacity  for  Humor  by 
study ;  both  are  primarily  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  come 
not  at  the  call  of  him  who  desires  them.  Wit  sparkles  in 
the  pages  of  most  of  our  greatest  writers:  Humor  lends 
lustre  to  the  productions  oi  a  select,  inspired  few. 

Mirth  changes  with  humanity.  That  which  the  people 
of  one  generation  laugh  at  and  cry  over  is  regarded  by 
those  of  the  next  with  apparent  indifference ;  and  things 
which  were  once  revered  as  sacred  and  sober  realities  are 
afterwards  made  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  The 
coarse  humor  of  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  doubt- 
less greatly  relished  by  readers  in  Chaucer's  day,  but  in 
our  time  these  stories  scarcely  provoke  a  smile  upon  the 
face  of  the  most  prurient.  The  morality  plays  and  inter- 
ludes which,  in  the  infancy  of  our  drama,  furnished  infinite 
amusement  to  all  grades  of  society,  would  now  be  regarded 
as  productions  not  even  worthy  of  our  contempt.  But  the 
brilliant  flashes  of  wit  with  which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
are  illuminated  will  never  lose  their  interest  or  their  force; 
the  dry  humors  of  Ben  Jonson  will  never  cease  to  glow 
for  him  who  cares  to  discover  them  beneath  the  mass  of 
pedantry  with  which  they  are  too  often  burdened;  the 
satire  which  composes  some  of  Dryden's  noblest  pieces, 
although  it  has  ceased  to  be  relished,  will  always  be 
admired ;  and  the  sharp-cutting  sarcasm  and  the  brilliant 
burlesques  of  Pope,  although  less  enjoyable  now  than  when 
their  subjects  were  alive  and  well  known,  are  none  the 
less  appreciated.  But  of  the  poets,  and  of  their  genial 
humor  and  their  keen  satire,  we  have  already  spoken.  In 
l)rose  we  find  but  little  that  can  with  propriety  be  called 
either  wit  or  humor  until  we  come  to  the  writings  of  the 
quaint  and  eccentric  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

That  Sir  Thomas  understood  and  appreciated  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  genuine  humor  there  is  no  doubt.  "  For," 
said  he,  "let  me  not  injure  the  felicity  of  others,  if  I  say 
that  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive.    I  have  that  in  me  that 
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can  convert  poverty  into  riches,  adversity  into  prosperity, 
and  I  am  more  invulnerable  than  Achilles ;  fortune  hath 
not  one  place  to  hit  me."  His  books  have  sometimes  been 
classified  with  essays,  sometimes  with  works  on  theology ; 
and  he  was  probably,  as  he  desired  to  be,  misunderstood 
by  even  his  contemporaries,  and  regarded  as  a  sober  but 
extravagant  speculator  seeking  the  truth  among  the  un- 
knowable. Whatever  of  sincerity  there  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  his  arguments  and  inquiries,  he  was  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  a  humorist,  always  with  an  eye 
for  detecting  remote  analogies  and  for  bringing  the  most 
incongruous  objects  into  grotesque  relationship.  His  In- 
quiry into  Vulgar  Errors*  is  like  an  old  curiosity-shop  in 
which  the  proprietor  has  arranged  his  collection  of  odds 
and  ends,  his  stuffed  animals,  his  fossils  and  skeletons,  into 
grotesque  and  fanciful  groups  with  the  design  of  puzzling 
the  sober-minded  and  amusing  the  thoughtless.  Instead 
of  telling  us  how  the  Vulgar  Errors  which  form  the  subject 
of  his  book  may  be  detected  and  avoided,  he  wanders 
at  once  into  the  region  of  the  speculative  and  the  marvel- 
ous. The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  has  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion for  him,  and  he  gravely  inquires  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  to  humanity  had  our  first  parents 
partaken  .of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  before  tasting  of 
that  which  grew  on  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Satan,  he  declares,  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
errors  of  humanity,  and  yet  he  argues,  with  every  app^r- 
ance  of  sincerity,  that  the  father  of  lies  was  a  better  man 
than  Cain.  He  reviews  all  the  marvelous  stories  extant 
about  griffins,  the  phoenix,  dragons,  salamanders,  basilisks, 
and  those  other  wonderful  creations  of  fancy  with  which 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  were  believed  to  be 
peopled.  He  tells  us  that  elephants  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  boneless;  that  storks  refuse  to  live  in  any 
country  which  is  not  a  republic;  that  a  dead  kingfisher 

*  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  1646. 
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will  not  turn  its  breast  to  the  wind;  and  that  negroes  are 
black  by  reason  of  causes  other  than  those  traceable  to  the 
climate.  These  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  he  discusses 
with  the  patient  gravity  of  an  antiquarian  and  the  pleasant 
zest  of  a  humorist. 

But  it  is  in  his  essay  on  quincunxes,  or  The  Garden  of 
Chfrus,  published  in  1658,*  that  Sir  Thomas  gives  rein 
most  freely  to  his  fancy.  In  this  work  he  discusses  the 
peculiar  properties  and  the  universal  use  of  the  number 
five.  A  strange  subject  one  would  think  this  to  be,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  fill  five' considerable  chapters. 
But  let  us  notice  the  topics  debated  in  the  last  chapter: 
That  the  number  five  was  anciently  the  number  of  justice; 
that  most  flowers  have  five  leaves;  that  hands  have  five 
fingers ;  that  there  were  five  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins ; 
that  the  cone  is  divisible  in  five  diflferent  ways ;  that  "  the 
most  generative  animals  were  created  on  the  fifth  day;" 
that  five  barley-loaves  were  found  sufficient  to  feed  five 
thousand  people ;  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  customary 
to  mix  five  parts  of  water  with  wine ;  that  tragedies  have 
five  acts;  that  star-fish  have  five  points;  that  there  were  five 
golden  mice.  And  then  he  concludes  with  the  following 
characteristic  passage : 

The  quincunx  of  heaven  runs  low,  and  'tis  time  to  dose  the  five 
parts  of  knowledge.  We  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our  awaking 
thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep,  which  often  continueth  pre- 
cogitations,  making  cables  of  cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of  band- 
some  groves.  .  .  .  Night,  which  pagan  theology  could  make 
the  daughter  of  Chaos,  affords  no  advantage  to  the  description  of 
order,  although  no  lower  than  that  mass  can  we  derive  its  geneal- 
ogy. All  things  began  in  order,  so  shall  they  end,  and  so  shall 
they  begin  again ;  according  to  the  admirer  of  order  and  mystical 
mathematics  of  the  City  of  Heaven.  Although  Somnus,  in  Homer, 
be  sent  to  rouse  up  Agamemnon,  I  find  no  such  effects  in  these 

*  The  full  title  of  the  worK  is  The  Garden  of  Ct/rus;  or^  the  quineuncial 
Lozengey  or  Network  PlantcUions  of  the  AncierUs,  ArtifidaUy^  Naturally ^  and 
MysticaUy  Considered, 
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drowsy  approaches  of  night  To  keep  our  eyes  open  longer,  were 
but  to  act  with  our  antipodes.  The  huntsmen  are  up  io  America, 
and  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.  But  who  can 
be  drowsy  at  that  hour  which  rouses  us  from  our  everlasting  sleep? 
Or  have  slumbering  thoughts  at  that  hour,  when  sleep  itself  must 
end,  and,  as  some  conjecture,  all  shall  wake  again  ? 

Other  works  of  Sir  Thoncias  Browne, — his  Bdigio  Medici 
and  his  Urn  Bvrial, — in  which  the  humorous  and  fantastic 
element,  although  still  peculiarly  apparent,  is  made  subor- 
dinate to  discussions  more  strictly  philosophical  and  con- 
templative, will  claim  our  attention  elsewhere.  Coleridge 
says  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "He  w^as  rich  in  various 
knowledge,  exuberant  in  conceptions  and  conceits;  con- 
templative, imaginative,  often  truly  great  and  magnificent 
in  his  style  and  diction,  though,  doubtless,  too  often  big, 
stiff",  and  hyper- Latinistic.  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthii- 
siast,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  faiUast :  the  humorist  con- 
stantly mingling  with  and  flashing  across  the  philosopher, 
as  the  darting  colors  in  shot  silk  play  upon  the  main  die." 

The  humor  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  "  riseth,"  as  Isaac 
Barrow  would  say,  "from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  w^hat  is 
strange;  it  sometimes  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude;  it 
is  sometimes  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres- 
sion." Contrasted  with  the  humor  of  our  more  modern 
writers,  it  appears  stiff"  and  pedantic,  but  it  is  not  wanting 
in  originality  nor  in  fertility  of  invention ;  and,  although 
it  may  never  have  provoked  a  smile,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest  and  be  productive  of  genuine 
pleasure. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  a  humorist  of  far  greater 
celebrity  as  an  essayist, — "  a  wit  that  makes  us  laugh  and 
leaves  us  good  and  happy ;  one  of  the  kindest  benefactors 
that  society  has  ever  had," — Joseph  Addison. 

The  humor  of  Addison  borders  upon  satire ;  but  it  is 
that  gentle  kind  of  satire  which  se'eks  to  correct  abuses  by 
a  kindly  smile  rather  than  by  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn, 
-^it  is  the  humor  which  strengthens  and  heals,  and  not 
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the  wit  which  blasts  and  destroys.  It  is  in  the  papers 
which  he  contributed  to  the  TaUer  and  the  Spectator  that 
Addison's  kindly  humor  shines  forth.  "  It  is  as  a  Tatler 
of  small  talk  and  a  Spectator  of  mankind,"  says  Thackeray, 
"  that  we  cherish  and  love  him,  and  owe  as  much  pleasure 
to  him  as  to  any  human  being  that  ever  wrote,"  The  sub- 
jects of  his  humor  are  the  manners  of  society,  the  fashions, 
the  petty  violations  of  decorum,  the  sins  against  our  neigh- 
bors and  ourselves.  And  with  these  he  deals  in  a  manner 
which  is  at  the  same  time  both  forcible  and  inoffensive, 
both  amusing  and  persuasive.  Read  the  following  pleasant 
bit  of  satire  on  hoops,  published,  he  says,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley : 

You  have  diverted  the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  you  should  give 
the  country  their  revenge.  Since  your  withdrawing  from  this 
place,  the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  extravagancies.  Their  petti- 
coats which  began  to  heave  and  swell  before  you  left  us,  are  now 
blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  every  day  more 
and  more.  In  short,  sir,  since  our  women  know  themselves  to  be 
out  of  the  eye  of  the  Spectator,  they  will  be  kept  within  no  com- 
pass. You  praised  them  a  little  too  soon  for  the  modesty  of  their 
head-dresses;  for,  as  the  humor  of  a  sick  person  is  often  driven  out 
of  one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of  ornaments,  instead 
of  being  entirely  banished,  seems  only  fallen  from  their  heads 
upon  their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost  in  height  they  make 
up  in  breadth,  and  contrary  to  nil  rules  of  architecture  widen  the 
foundations  at  the  same  time  that  they  shorten  the  superstructure. 
.  .  .  The  women  give  out  in  defence  of  their  wide  bottoms 
that  they  are  airy,  and  very  proper  for  the  season  ;  but  this  I  look 
upon  to  be  only  a  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known 
we  have  not  had  a  more  moderate  summer  these  many  years,  so 
that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  be  the  weather. 
Besides  I  would  fain  ask  these  tender  constitutioned  ladies,  why 
they  should  require  more  cooling  than  their  mothers  before  them. 
I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of  opinion  that  our  sex  has 
of  late  years  been  very  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop  petticoat  is  made 
use  of  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is  moet  certain  that  a  woman's 
honol*  cannot  be  better  intrenched  than  after  this  manner,  in  circle 
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within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  outworks  aud  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  Among  these  various  conjectures,  there  are  men 
of  superstitious  tempers,  who  look  upon  the  hoop  petticoat  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfall 
of  the  French  king,  and  observe  that  the  fiirthingale  appeared  in 
England  a  little  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  believe 
it  of  the  same  prognostication  as  the  tail  of  a  blazing  star.  For 
my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sign  that  multitudes  are  coming 
into  the  world  rather  than  going  out  of  it.  .  .  .  When  I  sur- 
vey this  new-fashioned  roionda  in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think 
of  the  old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  entered  into  an  Egyptian 
temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of  the  place,  at  length  dis- 
covered a  little  black  monkey  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  it,  upon 
which  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out  (to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
worshipers),  "  What  a  magnificent  palace  is  here  for  such  a  ridicu- 
lous inhabitant  !"* 

To  give  still  another  specimen  of  this  gay,  kindly  humor, 
let  us  quote  from  his  description  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau's 
brain : 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  philosophers  suppose  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence  and  orange- 
flower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of  horny  sub- 
stance, cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which  were 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if  there 
had  been  any  her^,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in  contem- 
plating her  own  beauties.  We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity 
iu  the  sinciput  that  was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery. 
.  .  .  We  did  not  find  anything  very  remarkable  in  the  eye, 
saving  only  that  the  museuli  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it 
into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all.t 

Saj's  M.  Taine :  "  This  is  a  strange  mode  of  painting 
human  folly ;  in  England  it  is  called  humor.*' 

♦  Spectator,  No.  127.  f  SpectaiOTy  No.  275. 
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Says  Macaulay :  "That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addi- 
son from  almost  all  the  other  masters  of  ridicule  is  the 
grace,  the  nobleness,  the  moral  purity  which  we  find  even 
in  his  merriment.  Severity,  gradually  hardening  and 
darkening  into  misanthropy,  characterizes  the  w^orks  of 
Swift.  The  nature  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhuman ; 
but  he  venerated  nothing.  The  mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth 
of  Mephistopheles ;  the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth  of 
Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of 
the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and  just  men  made  perfect  be 
derived  from  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their 
mirth  must  surely  be  none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addi- 
son ;  a  mirth  consistent  with  tender  passion  for  all  that  is 
frail,  and  with  profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime. 
Nothing  great,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine 
of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated 
by  Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  His  humanity  is 
without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The  highest  proof 
of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power  without  abusing  it. 
No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than  the  power  of 
making  men  ridiculous ;  and  that  power  Addison  possessed 
in  boundless  measure.  How  grossly  that  power  was  abused 
by  Swift  and  Voltaire  is  well  known.  But  of  Addison  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  blackened  no 
man's  character;  nay,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  lefl 
us  a  single  taunt  which  can  bq  called  ungenerous  or 
unkind." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  of  Addison  and 
the  Spectator  in  a  future  chapter.  A  humorist  of  quite  a 
different  character  now  claims  our  attention, — a  humorist 
who  is  also  a  philosopher,  and  "whose  truth  frightens 
us,  while  his  laughter  makes  us  melancholj%" — ^Jonathan 
Swift.  By  Swift,  the  world,  humanity,  society,  were  re- 
garded as  fit  subjects  for  scathing  ridicule;  there  was 
nothing  so  pure  or  so  perfect  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  find  in  it  som§  deformity  or  some  dregs  of  impurity 
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ih&t  he  might  hold  up  to  fioorn;  there  was  nothing  so 
sacred  that  he  hesitated  to  make  it  an  object  of  jest  and 
ridicule.  He  is  our  ^eatest  humorist,  tlie  greatest  of 
prose  satirists.  But  he  has  none  of  that  humor  which, 
for  the  very  love  of  humanity,  would  fain  heal  the  infirmi- 
ties which  it  detects ;  he  has  none  of  that  humor  of  kind- 
liness and  persuasiveness  which  we  have  found  to  be 
so  happy  a  characteristic  of  Addison.  He  deals  rather  in 
scathing,  blinding,  continuous,  lightning-strokes  of  wit; 
he  wields  the  whip  of  scorpions,  dips  his  pen  in  '*  scorn's 
fiery  poison,"  and  chastises  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
humanity  with  all  the  malignity  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
Perhaps  the  only  example  of  genuine  pleasantry  found 
among  Swift's  writings  is  his  Meditation  on  a  Broovistick. 
Lady  Berkeley  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Meditations 
of  Boyle,  had  greatly  annoyed  the  dean  by  insisting  upon 
his  reading  to  her  one  of  those  discourses  dailJ^  Becom- 
ing tired  of  the  task, — ^for  the  dean  had  no  relish  for  such 
literature, — ^he  determined  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  accordingly 
inserted  in  the  volume  of  Mediations  the  following  pleasant 
bit  of  humor,  which,  with  great  gravity,  he  read  to  the 
admiring  countess,  who,  while  she  was  struck  with  the 
strangeness  of  the  subject,  innocently  regarded  it  as  one 
of  Boyle's  pious  discourses.  The  joke  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  and  the  dean  was  no  longer  annoyed  with  re- 
quests to  read  from  the  Meditations. 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingloriously  lying  in 
that  neglected  corner,  I  once  knew  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the 
forest ;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but 
now,  in  vain  does  the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  nature, 
by  tying  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless  trunk ;  it  is 
now,  at  best,  but  the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  a  tree  turned  upside 
down,  the  branches  on  the  earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air;  it  is  now 
handled  by  every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgery, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make  other  things 
clean  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  length,  worn  to  the  stumps  in  the 
service  of  the  niai<ls,  it  is  either  thrown  out-of-doors,  or  con- 
demned to  the  last  use,  of  kindling  a  fire.     When  I  beheld  this^  I 
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sighed  and  said,  "Surely,  man  is  a  broomstick f'  Nature  sent 
him  into  the  world  strong  and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wear- 
f  ing  his  own  hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reasoning 
vegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped  off  his  green 
boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered  trunk ;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and 
puts  on  a  i)eriwig,  valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of 
hairs  (all  covered  with  powder)  that  never  grew  on  his  head ;  but 
now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter  the  scene,  proud 
of  those  birchen  spoils  it  never  bore,  and  all  covered  with  dust, 
though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should 
be  apt  to  ridicule  and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we 
are  of  our  own  excellences  and  other  men's  faults  I 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an  emblem  of  a  tree 
standing  on  its  head ;  and  pray  what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turvy 
creature,  his  animal  faculties  perpetually  mounted  on  his  rational, 
his  head  where  his  heels  should  be,  groveling  on  the  earth  ?  And 
yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a  universal  reformer  and 
corrector  of  abuses,  a  remover  of  grievances,  rakes  into  every 
slut's  corner  of  nature,  bringing  hidden  corruption  to  the  lights 
and  raises  a  mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before;  sharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  same  pollutions  he  pretends  to 
sweep  away;  his  last  days  are  spent  in  slavery  to  women,  and 
generally  the  least  deserving ;  till,  worn  out  to  the  stumps,  like  his 
brother  besom,  he  is  either  kicked  out-of-doors,  or  made  use  of  to 
kindle  flames  for  others  to  warm  themselves  by. 

But  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  Swift's  wit.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  biting  sarcasm,  in 
bitter  satire.  Read  A  Tale  of  a  Tab,  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion which  was  published  in  1704,  and  which  Swift  never 
would  acknowledge,  but  which  is  proven  both  by  internal 
and  external  evidence  to  be  the  unmistakable  offspring  of 
liis  genius.  Taine  characterizes  this  work  as  "a  satire  of 
all  religion  and  all  truth."  A  slight  allegory  forms  a  kind 
of  thread  or  net-work  upon  which  the  author  strings  his 
wonderful  bit  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  frames  his  strange 
structure  of  mingled  wisdom  and  innuendo.  The  father 
of  three  boys,  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,*  died  while  they 

*The  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  CalvinisL 
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were  young  and  left  to  each  a  coat*  which  he  was  urged 
to  keep  clean  and  brush  often.  Moreover,  the  good  man 
exhorted  his  sons  "to  live  together  in  one  house,  like 
brethren  and  friends."  The  three  brothers,  for  the  first 
seven  years,  obeyed  their  father's  injunctions,  and  "  traveled 
through  several  countries,  encountered  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  giants,  and  slew  certain  dragons."  But  having,  on 
an  evil  day,  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  town,  they  found 
that  their  amiable  manners  and  their  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  the  one  coat  which  their  father  had  left  them,  would 
not  suffice  to  secure  for  them  a  favorable  reception  from 
the  fashionable  ladies — the  Duchess  d'Argent,  Madame  de 
Grands  Titres,  and  the  Countess  d^Orgueilf — with  whom 
they  had  fallen  in  love.  Hence  they  began  to  live  as  young 
men  of  the  town  ;  "  they  writ,  and  rallied,  and  rhymed,  and 
sung,  and  said,  and  said  nothing;"  they  learned  to  take 
snuflF,  to  swear,  to  contract  debts,  to  kill  bailiffs,  and  above 
all  to  plot  politics.  Then  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
coat  which  their  father  had  left  them,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  story  turns  upon  their  endless  disputing,  their  alter- 
ing, amending,  neglecting,  and  mistaking  the  provisions 
of  their  father*s  will.  Between  the  chapters  of  narrative 
are  inserted  digressions  upon  various  topics  having  but 
little  connection  with  the  main  subject,  but  embodying 
many  curious  fancies  and  quaint  conceits.  And  through 
all  there  is  so  much  irreverence  shown  for  things  which 
are  ordinarily  considered  sacred .  that  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  book  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  an  infidel,  and  that  Voltaire  recommended  it  as  tending 
by  its  ludicrous  combinations  "to  lower  the  respect  due  to 
revelation."  A  single  passage  quoted  from  this  .satire  will 
be  of  interest  as  having  probably  furnished  a  later  writer 
with  a  subject  and  some  suggestions.^  As  the  reader  may 
have  already  perceived.  Swift  makes  the  whole  question 

♦Christian  truth. 

t  Covetouflne88,  Ambition,  and  Fride.  . 

'^  .  JSee  Carljle'B  iSartor  Resartu3.  _,    -        \ 
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of  dogma  depend  upon  a  question  of  clothea  The  three 
brothers  become  ashamed  of  the  coats  which  their  lather 
has  left  them,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
a(h]ing  shoulder-knots,  gold  lace,  satin  linings,  and  other 
improvements.  A  new  sect  arose,  ''  whose  tenets  spread 
very  far." 

They  worshiped  a  sort  of  idol  who,  as  theSr  doctrine  delivered, 
did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind  of  manu£BU)tory  operation.  .  .  . 
This  god  had  a  goose  for  his  ensign  .  •  .  and  was  worshiped 
also  as  the  inventor  of  the  yard  and  needle,  .  .  .  The  worship- 
ers held  the  universe  to  be  a  large  suit  of  clothes,  which  invests 
everything :  that  the  earth  is  invested  by  the  air ;  the  air  is  invested 
by  the  stars ;  and  the  stars  are  invested  by  th^  primum  mobile. 
Look  on  this  globe  of  earth,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  complete 
and  fashionable  dress.  What  is  that  which  some  call  land,  but  a 
fine  coat  faced  with  green?  or  the  sea  but  a  waistcoat  of  water- 
tiibby  ?  Proceed  to  the  particular  works  of  the  creation,  you  will 
find  how  curious  journeyman  Nature  has  been  to  trim  up  the  vege- 
table beaux ;  observe  how  spark ish  a  periwig  adorns  the  head  of 
a  beech,  and  what  a  fine  doublet  of  white  satin  is  worn  by  the 
birch.  What  is  man  himself  but  a  micro  coat,  or  rather  a  com- 
plete suit  of  clothes  with  all  its  trimmings?  ...  Is  not  religion 
a  cloak,  honesty  a  pair  of  shoes  worn  out  in  the  dirt,  self-love  a 
surtout,  vanity  a  shirt,  and  conscience  a  pair  of  breeches  ?  .  .  • 
It  will  follow  that  those  beings  which  the  world  calls  improperly 
suits  of  clothes  are  in  reality  the  most  refined  species  of  animals ; 
or,  to  proceed  higher,  that  they  are  rational  creatures,  or  men. 
.  .  .  They  receive  different  appellations.  If  one  of  them  be 
trimmed  up  with  a  gold  chain,  and  a  red  gown,  and  a  white  rod, 
and  a  great  horse,  it  is  called  a  lord  mayor;  if  certain  ermines  and 
furs  be  placed  in  a  certain  position,  we  style  them  2i  judge;  and  so 
an  apt  conjunction  of  lawn  and  black  satin  we  entitle  a  bishop. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  Gulliver's  Travels  in  its 
character  of  a  romantic  fiction.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  an  in- 
genious satire  that  it  would  best  be  studied.  In  the  Voy- 
ages to  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag,  the  satire  is  of  a  political 
cast ;  William  III.^s  represented  as  king  of  Brobdignag, 
Robert  Walpole  is  the  Lord-Treasurer  Flimnap  of  Lilliput, 
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and  the  relations  between  England  and  France  are  bur- 
lesqued in  the  description  of  the  negotiations  between 
Lilliput  and  Blefuscu.  In  the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  Swift 
directs  his  ridicule  ajgainst  false  systems  of  philosophy, 
pedantry,  and  the  errors  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  he  huris  his 
shafts  of  sarcasm  into  the  faces  of  all  mankind.  '^  It  is 
not  a  satire  on  men,  but  on  Man.  The  laughter  which  it 
creates  is  impish  and  devilish,  the  very  mirth  of  fiends, 
and  its  wit  the  gleam  and  glare  of  infernal  light." 

After  all,  we  turn  finally  away  from  this  dreadful  book 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief;  we  admire  the  author's 
great  genius,  but  we  wish  that  he  had  employed  it  in 
writing  a  book  less  abhorrent  to  our  better  feelings.  Yet 
some  of  his  bitterest  satires,  some  of  the  most  shocking 
things  that  he  ever  penned,  were  written  for  a  bjneficent 
purpose.  In  behalf  of  unhappy  Ireland  he  wrote  his  Modest 
Proposal,*  a  pamphlet  which,  says  M.  Taine,  "  is  like  the 
last  efforts  of  his  despair  and  his  genius."  No  one  but  the 
great  dean  could  have  conceived  such  a  proposal,  or  could 
have  written  it  even  if  conceived. 

It  is  a  melancholy  object  to  those  who  walk  through  this  great 
town,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  tbey  see  the  streets,  the  roads, 
and  cabin-doors  crowded  with  beggars  of  the  female  sex,  followed 
by  three,  four,  or  six  children,  all  in  rags,  and  importuning  every 
passenger  for  an  alms.  ...  I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all 
parties  that  this  prodigious  number  of  children  .  .  .  is,  in  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  the  kingdom,  a  very  great  additional 
grievance;  and,  therefore,  whoever  could  find  out  a  fair,  cheap, 
and  easy  method  of  making  these  children  89und,  useful  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  would  deserve  so  well  of  the  public  as  to 
have  his  statue  set  up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation.  •  .  .  I 
shall  now,  therefore,  humbly  propose  my  own  thoughts,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  liable  to  the  least  objection. 

*  A  Modest  Proposed  for  preventing  the  children  of  the  poor  people  in 
Ireland  from  being  a  burden  to  their  parents  or  country,  and  for  making  them 
beneficial  to  the  public  (1729). 
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I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  .  .  .  that 
a  young  healthy  child,  well  nursed,  is  at  a  year  old  a  most  delicious, 
nourishing,  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or 
boiled ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will^ equally  serve  in  fricasse 
or  ragout  I  do  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consideration, 
that  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  in  Ireland 
.  .  .  a  hundred  thousand  may,  at  a  year  old,  be  offered  in  sale 
to  the  persons  of  quality  and  fortune  through  the  kingdom ;  always 
advising  the  mother  to  let  them  suck  plentifully  in  the  last  month, 
so  as  to  render  them  plump  and  fat  for  a  good  table.  A  child  will 
make  two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for  friends,  and  when  the 
family  dines  alone  the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable 
dish,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  or  salt  will  be  very  good 
boiled,  especially  in  winter. 

With  what  perfect  appearance  of  sincerity,  with  what 
logical  arguments  does  the  amiable  dean  contemplate  this 
modest  proposal !  In  what  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from 
how  many  standpoints,  does  he  view  the  desirable  results 
of  his  cannibalistic  plan  !  How  minute,  and  how  disgust- 
ing even,  are  the  details  into  which  he  enters ;  and  how  he 
seems  to  enjoy  the  horrible  picture  which  his  imagination 
thus  conjures  up,  and  to  smile  at  the  discomfiture  which 
his  readers  cannot  help  but  feel,  although  they  know  that 
every  word  is  ironical  I  And  he  closes  the  dreadful  picture 
with  a  profession  of  unselfishness,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  not  unworthy  of  a  cannibal : 

I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I  have  not  the  least 
personal  interest  in  endeavoring  to  promote  this  necessary  work, 
having  no  other  motive  than  the  public  good  of  my  country,  by 
advancing  our  trade,  providing  for  infants,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
giving  some  pleasure  to  the  rich.  I  have  no  children  by  which  I 
can  propose  to  get  a  single  penny. 

Irony  was  never  wielded  with  greater  force  than  by  Swift. 
Upon  it  the  effectiveness  of  his  satire  chiefly  depends.  With 
the  utmost  gravity  he  formulates  the  most  absurd  proposi- 
tions and  supports  them  with  all  his  powers  of  argument 
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and  ridicule.  He  attacks  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists, 
and  renders  them  odious  by  exaggerating  their  faults  and 
deformities  under  the  pretense  of  defending  them.  It  is 
thus  that  he  vents  his  personal  and  private  hatred,  it  is 
thus  that  he  exposes  the  abuses  of  the  government,  the 
quackery  and  false  professions  of  public  men,  the  corrup- 
tion and  immorality  of  the  church.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  of  his  shorter  tracts  is  entitled  An  Argument  to 
prove  that  the  Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  mdy^  as 
Things  now  TStand,  be  attended  with  some  Inconvenie^ices,  and 
perhaps  not  produce  those  many  Good  Effects  proposed  thereby. 
Mackintosh  pronounced  this  "  the  finest  piece  of  irony  in 
the  English  language,"  and  Johnson  modestly  praised  it  as 
"very  happy  and  judicious." 

But  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  great  and 
peculiar  genius.  Some  of  his  works  will  repay  a  more 
extended  study  than  has  been  possible  for  us  in  our 
limited  space  to  indicate,  and  to  them  the  student  of 
satirical  literature  is  directed.  "The  magic  sesame  of 
his  pen,"  says  Purves,  "  has  opened  to  all  generations  a 
treasury  of  mental  delight  and  moral  teaching  that  will 
enrich  and  control  life  so  long  as  the  English  tongue 
exists.  With  all  his  littlenesses,  he  was  great;  with  all  his 
blemishes,  he  was  pure  and  noble ;  with  all  his  errors,  he 
was  wise  for  others ;  for  all  his  faults  he  bitterly  atoned  by 
a  sorrow  and  a  suflFering  such  as  few  men  have  been  made 
to  endure." 

Says  M.  Taine:  "Such  was  this  great  and  unhappy 
genius,  the  greatest  of  the  classical  age,  the  most  unhappy 
in  history,  English  throughout,  whom  the  excess  of  his 
English  qualities  inspired  and  consumed,  having  this 
intensity  of  desires,  which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  race, 
the  enormity  of  pride  which  the  habit  of  liberty,  com- 
mand, and  success  has  impressed  upon  the  nation,  the 
solidity  of  the  positive  mind  which  habits  of  business 
have  established  in  the  country;  precluded  from  power 
and  action  by  his  unchecked  passions  and  his  intractable 
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pride ;  excluded  from  poetry  and  philosophy  by  the  clear- 
sightedness and  narrowness  of  his  common  sense;  deprived 
of  the  consolations  oflFered  by  contemplative  life  and  the 
occupation  furnished  by  practical  life ;  too  superior  to  em- 
brace heartily  a  religious  sect  or  a  political  party;  too 
narrow-minded  to  rest  in  the  lofty  doctrines  which"  con- 
ciliate all  beliefs,  or  in  the  wide  sympathies  w^hich  embrace 
all  parties ;  condemned  by  his  nature  and  surroundings  to 
fight  without  loving  a  cause,  to  write  without  taking  a 
liking  to  literature,  to  think  without  feeling  the  truth  of 
any  dogma ;  warring  as  a  condottiere  against  all  parties, 
a  misanthrope  disliking  all  men,  a  skeptic  denying  all 
beauty  and  truth.  ...  A  man  of  the  world  and  a 
poet,  he  invented  a  cruel  pleasantry,  funereal  laughter,  a 
convulsive  gayety  of  bitter  contrasts;  and  whilst  drag- 
ging tlie  mytht)logical  trappings,  as  if  it  were  rags  he 
was  obliged  to  wear,  he  created  a  personal  poetry  by 
painting  the  crude  details  of  trivial  life,  by  the  energy  of 
a  painful  grotesqueness,  by  the  merciless  revelation  of  the 
filth  we  conceal.  A  philosopher  against  all  philosophy,  he 
created  a  realistic  poem,  a  grave  parody,  deduced  like 
geometry,  absurd  as  a  dream,  credible  as  a  law  report, 
attractive  as  a  tale,  degrading  as  a  dishclout  placed  like  a 
crown  on  the  head  of  a  divinity.  These  were  his  miseries 
and  his  strength:  we  quit  such  a  spectacle  with  a  sad 
heart,  but  full  of  admiration ;  and  we  say  that  a  palace  is 
beautiful  even  when  it  is  on  fire.  Artists  will  add :  especi- 
ally when  it  is  on  fire." 

Daniel  Defoe  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
Rohinson  Ormoe ;  by  some  he  is  known  as  an  indefatigable 
writer  of  political  pamphlets ;  he  is  seldom  thought  of  as 
a  humorist  Humorist,  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  not  He  was  deficient  in  imagination, 
intensely  practical,  matter-of-fact  even  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails,— and  yet  there  are  in  his  writings  certain  elements 
of  humor  which,  although  concealed  by  reason  of  the  veri- 
similitude of  his  narratives,  adds  largely  to  their  interest 
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and  power.  He  knows  also  how  to  wield  the  weapon  of 
irony,  and  in  this  he  may  have  given  suggestions  to  Swift. 
His  famous  pamphlet,  TJie  Shortest  Way  with  DissenterSf  is 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  his  use  of  this  kind  of 
wit.  But  it  differs  from  ordinary  irony  in  concealing  the 
author's  real  opinions  to  the  very  last,  not  once  lifting  the 
mask  to  show  the  reader  that  he  is  joking.  The  design  of 
the  pamphlet  was  to  expose  the  intolerance  of  the  High- 
Church  party  and  the  injustice  of  recent  parliamentary 
acts  relating  to  Dissenters.  To  do  this  the  more  effectually, 
Defoe  personates  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  most  violent 
persecutor,  and  urges  the  government  to  suppress  dissent 
by  resorting  to  extreme  measures.  He  addresses  the 
troublesome  sectarians  in  tones  of  assumed  hatred  and 
contempt: 

We  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  with  your  Act  of  Toleration ; 
you  have  told  us  that  you  are  the  Church  established  by  law  as 
well  as  others ;  have  set  up  your  cauting  synagogues  at  our  Church 
doors,  and  the  Church  and  members  have  been  loaded  with  re- 
proaches, with  oaths,  associations,  abjurations,  and  what  not. 
Where  has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity,  you  have 
shown  to  tender  consciences  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  could 
not  take  oaths  as  fast  as  you  made  them ;  that  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  their  lawful  and  rightful  king,  could  not  dispense 
with  that  oath,  their  king  being  still  alive,  and  swear  to  your  new 
hodge-podge  of  a  Dutch  constitution. 

After  continuing  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  he  turns 
to  Parliament  with  the  suggestion  that  no  more  leniency 
be  shown  to  those  who  persist  in  their  oi)position  to  the 
established  Chfirch : 

If  one  severe  law  were  made,  and  punctually  executed,  that 
whoever  was  found  at  a  conventicle  should  be  banished  the  nation, 
and  the  preacher  be  hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  the 
tale — they  would  all  come  to  church,  antl  one  age  would  make  us 
all  one  again.  .  .  .  If  the  gallows  instead  of  the  counter,  and 
the  galleys  instead  of  the  fines,  were  the  reward  of  goinij  to  r  fon- 
venticle  to  preach  or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so  many  sufiercrri — 
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the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over.  .  .  .  Now,  let  us  cmcify  the 
thieves;  and  may  God  Almighty  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  all 
friends  of  truth  to  lift  up  a  standard  against  pride  and  Antichrist, 
that  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  error  may  be  rooted  out  from  the 
&ce  of  this  land  forever. 

Aside  from  the  author's  apparently  truthful  persona- 
tion of  an  uncompromising  High-Churchman,  there  is  no 
humor  here;  and  the  reader  may  look. in  vain  for  those 
flashes  of  wit  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  satirist, 
would  have  been  so  eifective.  But  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  whole  performance  left  people  in  doubt  as  to  its  author- 
ship and  true  meaning.  Was  it  really  what  it  professed  to 
be,  or  was  it  the  production  of  some  indiscreet  Dissenter 
poking  serious  fun  at  the  zealous  "  high-fliers  "?  When  it 
was  found  that  it  was  really  the  latter,  the  rage  of  the  satir- 
ized party  waxed  very  great.  The  pamphlet  was  voted  a 
libel  on  the  government,  and  its  author  was  punished  with 
fines,  the  pillory,  and  imprisonment. 

Laurence  Sterne  was  a  true  humorist — perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  that  is  known  to  our  literature.  Tristram 
Sliandy  is  not  more  a  fiction  than  a  work  of  genuine 
humor — "one  of  the  richest  collections  of  oddities  that 
genius  has  ever  delineated."  Sterne  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  combining  into  one  narration  passages  of  simple  beauty, 
of  touching  pathos,  of  playful  humor,  of  trenchant  wit, 
degenerating  too  often  into  vulgarity  and  sickly  sentimen- 
tality. For  example,  read  that  pleasant  story  of  the  Lyons 
donkey,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy: 

Twas  a  poor  ass  with  a  couple  of  large  panniers  at  his  back, 
who  had  just  turned  in  to  collect  eleemosynary  turnip-tops  and 
cabbage-leaves,  and  stood  dubious,  with  his  two  forefeet  at  the 
inside  of  the  threshold,  and  with  his  two  hinder  feet  towards  the 
street,  as  not  knowing  very  well  whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may)  I  cannot  bear  to 
strike:  there  is  a  patient  endurance  of  suffering  wrote  so  unaffect- 
edly in  his  looks  and  carriage  which  pleads  so  mightily  for  him, 
that  it  always  disarms  me,  and  to  that  degree  that  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  uukindly  to  him  :  on  the  contrary,  meet  him  where  I  will, 
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whether  in  town  or  country,  in  cart  or  under  panniers,  whether  in 
liberty  or  bondage,  I  have  ever  something  civil  to  him  on  my  part. 
•  •  .  I  generally  fall  into  conversation  with  him ;  and  surely 
never  is  my  imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  responses  from  the 
etchings  of  his  countenance ;  and  where  those  carry,  me  not  deep 
enough,  in  flying  from  my  own  heart  into  his,  and  seeing  what  is 
natural  for  an  ass  to  think,  as  well  as  a  man,  upon  the  occasion.  In 
truth,  it  is  the  only  creature  of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me  with 
whom  I  can  do  this.     .     .     •     With  an  ass  I  can  commune  forever. 

"  Come,  Honesty,"  said  I,  seeing  it  was  impracticable  to  pass 
betwixt  him  and  the  gate, "  art  thou  for  coming  in  or  going  out  V 

The  ass  twisted  his  head  round  to  look  up  the  street. 

"  Well !"  replied  I,  "  we'll  wait  a  minute  for  thy  driver." 

He  turned  his  head  thoughtfully  about,  and  looked  wistfully 
the  opposite  way. 

" I  undei-stiind  thee  perfectly," answered  I ;  "if  thou  takest  a 
wrong  step  in  this  afiuir,  he  will  cudgel  thee  to  death.  Well  I  a 
minute  is  but  a  minute;  and  if  it  saves  a  fellow-creature  a  drub- 
bing, it  shall  not  be  set  down  as  ill  spent." 

He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  as  this  discourse  went 
on,  and,  in  the  little  peevish  contentions  between  hunger  and  un- 
savoriness,  had  dropped  it  out  of  his  mouth  half  a  dozen  times, 
and  had  picked  it  up  again.  "God  help  thee,  Jack!"  said  I, 
"  thou  hast  a  bitter  breakfast  on't — and  many  a  bitter  day's  labor, 
and  many  a  bitter  blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages !  'Tis  all,  all  bitter- 
ness to  thee — whatever  life  is  to  others !  And  now  thy  mouth,  if 
one  knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I  dare  say,  as  soot"  (for  he 
had  cast  aside  the  stem),  "  and  thou  hast  not  a  friend  perhaps  in 
all  this  world  that  will  give  thee  a  macaroon  !"  In  saying  this,  I 
pulled  out  a  paper  of  'em,  which  I  had  just  bought,  and  gave  him 
one ; — and  at  this  moment  that  I  am  telling  it,  my  heart  smites  me 
that  there  was  more  of  pleasantry  in  the  conceit  of  seeing  how  an 
ass  would  eat  a  macaroon,  than  of  benevolence  in  giving  him  one, 
which  presided  in  the  act. 

When  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I  pressed  him  to  come 

in.    The  poor  beast  was  heavy  loaded — his  legs  seemed  to  tremble 

under  him — he  hung  rather  backwards,  and,  as  I  pulled  at  his 

halter,  it  broke  in  my  hand.    He  looked  up  pensive  in  my  face  : 

"  Don't  thrash  me  with  it ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may."    "  If  I  do," 

8aidI,"rUbed !" 

24 
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All  of  our  greatest  novelists  were  humorists,  and  each 
displayed  his  own  peculiar  powers  of  wit  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  Fielding's  humor  depends  upon  his  rare 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  his  ability  to  delineate, 
faithfully  and  without  caricature,  the  various  phases  of 
life  and  thought  among  the  most  ordinary  characters. 
He  satirizes  vice ;  and,  above  all,  does  he  scorn  hypocrisy. 
Jonathan  Wild  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  ironical  censure 
of  rascality  and  rascal-worship.  "  Fielding's  wit  is  wonder- 
fully wise  and  detective,"  says  one ;  "  it  flashes  upon  a  rogue 
and  lightens  up  a  rascal  like  a  policeman's  hammer."  And 
yet,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  his  stories  are  not  what 
would  now  be  deemed  either  witty  or  moral.  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  a  contemporary,  pronounced  them  stupid  and  vulgar; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  although  he  read  Avidia  through  without 
stopping,  could  not  admire  the  genius  of  the  author. 

Smollett's  humor  is  broad  and  coarse;  and  he  has  the 
power  of  inventing  ludicrous  incidents  which,  while  they 
awaken  in  the  mind  none  of  our  finer  conceptions  of  mirth, 
amuse  simply  by  reason  of  their  grotesqueness  or  absurdity. 
Goldsmith's  humor  is  of  the  most  delicate  and  delightful 
kind.  We  find  it  in  his  comedies,  in  his  short  sketches, 
and  above  all  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  It  is  that  un- 
studied mirth,  that  genuine  tenderness  of  feeling,  which 
wells  up  naturally  from  the  great  heart  of  the  kindest  of 
human  beings. 

But  why  review  the  characteristics  of  our  great  writers 
of  fiction?  We  have  already  introduced  the  student  to 
their  most  noteworthy  works.  Let  him  turn  to  those 
works,  and  observe  for  himself  the  various  phases  of 
humor  with  which  they  are  adorned  and  enlivened ;  and 
let  him  enjoy  those  flashes  of  wit  and  those  keen  thrusts 
of  satire  which  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  only 
in  their  original  connection.  There  are  writers  in  other 
fields  who  have  attained  distinction  chiefly  through  the 
richness  of  their  humor  and  the  sharpness  of  their  wit 
and  satire.  Among  these,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 
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Sydney  Smith  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  advocate  of  well-to-do,  fashionable  religion. 
He  was  the  ally,  however,  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  their 
struggle  for  political  enfranchisement,  and  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  writings  were  produced  in  their  behalf. 
In  1808  he  published  a  tract  entitled  Letters  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Catholics,  to  my  Brother  Abraham,  who  lives  in  the 
Country,  by  Peter  Plyinley,  in  which  "  solid  reasoning  was 
conveyed  in  a  form  so  piquant,  so  irresistibly  witty  and 
racy,  that  even  political  opponents  must  have  read  with 
delight."  We  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  these  letters 
referring  to  the  charge  frequently  made  at  that  time 
against  the  Catholics,  that  they  were  not  even  thankful 
for  the  small  favors  which  they  had  already  received. 
Smith  illustrates  the  unreasonableness  of  this  charge  by 
relating  a  little  allegory  : 

There  is  a  village  (no  matter  ^here)  in  which  the  inhabitants, 
on  one  day  in  the  year,  sit  down  to  a  dinner  prepared  at  the 
common  expense.  By  an  extraordinary  piece  of  tyranny  (which 
Lord  Hawkesbury  would  call  the  wisdom  of  the  village  ancestors), 
the  inhabitants  of  three  of  the  streets,  about  a  hundre<l  years  ago, 
seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  street,  bound  them  hand 
and  foot,  laid  them  upon  their  backs,  and  compelled  them  to  look 
on  while  the  rest  were  stuffing  themselves  with  beef  and  beer;  the 
next  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the  persecuted  street,  though  they 
contributed  an  equal  quota  of  the  expense,  were  treated  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  The  tyranny  grew  into  a  custom ;  and  (a3 
the  manner  of  our  nature  is)  it  was  considered  as  the  most  sacred 
of  all  duties  to  keep  these  poor  fellows  without  their  annual 
dinner.  The  village  was  so  tenacious  of  this  practice,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  resign  it ;  every  enemy  to  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  disbeliever  in  Divine  Providence;  any  nefarious  church- 
warden who  wished  to  ^cceed  in  his  election  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  represent  his  antagonist  as  an  abolitionist,  in  order  to  frustrate 
his  ambition,  endanger  his  life,  and  throw  the  village  into  a  state 
of  the  most  dreadful  commotion.  By  degrees,  however,  the  obnox- 
ious street  became  so  well  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  so  firmly 
united,  that  their  oppressors,  more  afraid  of  injustice,  were  more 
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disposed  to  be  just.  At  the  next  dinner  they  were  unbound;  the 
year  after,  allowed  to  sit  upright;  till,  at  last,  after  a  long  series 
of  concessions,  they  are  emboldened  to  ask,  in  pretty  plain  terms, 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  to  fill  their  bellies  as  well  as  the  rest.  Forthwith  a  general 
cry  of  shame  and  scandal :  "  Ten  years  ago,  were  you  not  laid 
upon  your  backs?  Don't  you  remember  what  a  great  thing  you 
thought  it  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  ?  How  thankful  you  were  for 
cheeseparings !  Have  you  forgotten  that  memorable  era  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor  interfered  to  obtain  for  you  a  slice  of  the  public 
pudding?  And  now,  with  an  audacity  only  equaled  by  your 
ingratitude,  you  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for  knives  and  forks, 
and  to  request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that  you  may 
sit  down  to  table  with  the  rest,  and  be  indulged  eviBn  with  beef  and 
beer.  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  dishes  which  we  have 
reserved  for  ourselves ;  the  rest  has  lx«n  thrown  open  to  you  in 
the  utmost  profusion  ;  you  have  potatoes,  and  carrots,  suet  dump- 
lings, sops  in  the  pan,  and  delicious  toast  and  water,  in  incredible 
quantities.  Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal  are  ours;  and,  if 
you  were  not  the  most  restless  and  dissatisfied  of  human  beings, 
you  would  never  think  of  aspiring  to  them." 

Is  not  this,  my  dainty  Abraham,  the  very  nonsense  and  the  very 
insult  which  is  talked  to  and  practised  upon  the  Catholics? 

The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  resembles  that  of  Swift,  but 
his  satire  has  none  of  the  bitterness  and  cynicism  which 
characterize  the  works  of  the  great  dean.  Whatever  he 
writes,  he  writes  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  his  humor  is 
employed  chiefly  as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  enforcing 
his  arguments.  His  public  speeches  and  his  many  politi- 
cal pamphlets  are  made  attractive,  and  in  a  measure  con- 
vincing, by  the  dry  sarcasm  and  the  rich  flow  of  comic 
humor  which  he  blends  with  the  more  solid  parts  of  his 
discourse.  His  jokes  and  funny  sayings,  like  the  tender 
humor  of  Groldsmith,  seem  to  spring  up  spontaneously  and 
always  in  the  right  place.  There  is  something  highly- 
amusing  in  the  irony  with  which  he  ridicules  the  fear, 
at  that  time  quite  generally  entertained,  of  a  French 
invasion : 
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As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence 
behind  hedgerows  and  through  plate-racks  and  hen-coops,  highly 
as  I  think  of  their  bravery^  I  do  not  know  of  any  nation  in 
Europe  so  likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and  this 
from  their  total  unacquaintance  with  scenes  of  war.  Old  wheat 
and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round ;  cart  mares  shot ;  sows 
of  Lord  Somerville's  breed  running  wild  over  the  country ;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts ;  Mrs. 
Plymley  in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian 
has  seen  three  or  four  times  over;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries 
since  an  English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
ground,  or  a  farm-house  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been 
subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  endear- 
ments of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plvr 
iareh's  Lives^  which  lies  in  the  corner  of  your  parlor  window,  has 
contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic  expectations  of 
our  Roman  behavior.  You  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst 
will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like  CJocles ;  that  some  maid  of  honor  will 
break  away  from  her  captivity  and  swim  over  the  Thames ;  that 
the  Duke  of  York  will  burn  his  capitulating  hand ;  and  little  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years'  purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall 
while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it  I  hope  that  we  shall 
witness  all  this  if  the  French  do  come;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behavior  of  these  in- 
valuable persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity  may  be 
given  them  for  Roman  valor,  and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pen- 
sions which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim 
in  consequence. 

Charles  Lamb  is  the  most  pleasing  of  English  humorists. 
The  Essays  of  Elia*  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in 
a  future  chapter,  are  brimming  over  with  mirth  and  pathos. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  certain  air  of  antiquity,  a 
quaintness  which  at  once  reminds  us  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
while  they  sparkle  with  the  wittiest  conceits,  and  glow  with 
a  humor  which  is  all  the  more  attractive  because  we  know 
it  to  be  unstudied.  "  As  in  all  true  humorists,"  says  Shaw, 
"  Lamb's  pleasantry  was  inseparably  allied  with  the  finest 

*  1823. 
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pathos :  the  merry  quip  on  the  tongue  was  but  the  commen- 
tary on  the  tear  which  trembled  in  the  eye.  He  possessed 
the  power  which  is  seen  in  Shakspeare's  fools,  of  conveying 
a  deep  philosophical  verity  in  a  jest — of  uniting  the  wildest 
merriment  with  the  truest  pathos  and  the  deepest  wisdom. 
It  is  not  only  the  easy  laugh  of  Touchstone  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  but  the  heartrending  pleasantry  of  Lear's  fool  in 
the  storm."  The  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Lamb's 
professedly  humorous  essays.  The  student  should  read  it 
entire.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  antique  quaintness 
of  these  delightful  essays,  we  venture  to  quote  a  paragraph 
or  two  from  that  on  Poor  Relations  : 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature, — a 
piece  of  impertinent  correspondency, — an  odious  approximation, 
— ^a  haunting  conscience, — a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening  in 
the  noontide  of  your  prosperity, — an  unwelcome  remembrancer, — 
a  perpetually  recurring  mortification, — a  drain  on  your  purse. — a 
more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride, — ^a  drawback  upon  success, 
— a  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  stain  in  your  blood, — a  blot  on  your 
scutcheon, — a  rent  in  your  garment, — a  death's  head  at  your 
banquet, — Agathocles'  pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, — a  Lazarus 
at  your  door, — a  lion  in  your  path, — a  frog  in  your  chamber, — a 
fly  in  your  ointment, — a  mote  in  your  eye, — a  triumph  to  your 
enemy, — an  apology  to  your  friends, — the  one  thing  not  needful, 
— the  hail  in  harvest, — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth  you  ''  That  is 

Mr. ."    A  rap  between  familiarity  and  respect ;  that  demands 

and,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  despair  of  entertainmeut.  He 
entereth  smiling,  and — embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to 
you  to  shake,  and — draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually  looketh 
in  about  dinner  time — when  the  table  is  full.  He  offereth  to  go 
away,  seeing  you  have  company — but  is  induced  to  stay.  He 
filleth  a  chair,  and  your  visitor's  two  children  are  accommodated 
at  a  side  table.     He  never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your 

wife  says  with  some  complacency,  "  My  dear,  perhaps  Mr.  

will  drop  in  to-day."  He  remembereth  birthdays — and  professeth 
he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon  one.    He  declareth  against  ' 
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fishy  the  ttirbot  being  small — yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  impor- 
tUDed  into  a  slice  against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  the 
port — yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder  glass 
of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the 
servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or  not  civil 
enough,  to  him.  The  guests  think  "  they  have  seen  him  before.'' 
Every  one  speculateth  upon  his  condition  ;  and  the  most  part  take 
him  to  be — a  tide-waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian  name, 
to  imply  that  his  other  is  the  same  with  your  own.  He  is  too 
familiar  by  half,  yet  you  wish  he  had  less  diffidence.  With  half 
the  familiarity,  he  might  pass  for  a  casual  dependent ;  with  more 
boldness,  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  what  he  is. 
He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  yet  taketh  on  him  more  state  than 
befits  a  client.  He  is  asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist-table; 
refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and — ^resents  being  left  out. 
When  the  company  break  up,  he  profiereth  to  go  for  a  coach — 
and  lets  the  servants  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather;  and 
will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant  anecdote  of — the 
family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  "  be  is 
blest  in  seeing  it  now."  He  reviveth  past  situations,  to  institute 
what  he  calleth — ^favorable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort 
of  congratulation,  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  furniture;  and 
insults  you  with  a  special  commendation  of  your  window-curtains. 
.  .  .  His  memory  is  unseasonable;  his  compliments  perverse; 
his  talk  a  trouble;  his  stay  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner,  as  precipitately  as 
possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

The  reputation  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  as  a 
humorist  is  second  only  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  Before  he  had  written  Vanity  Fair,  and  demon- 
strated his  right  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  English  novel- 
ists, he  was  known  as  a  writer. of  clever  and  witty  magazine 
articles — ^pleasant  satires  on  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
day,  burlesques  on  "snobs"  and  the  British  dandy,  and 
mirthful  poems  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  he  published  The  Paris 
SkdchrBook  (1840) ;  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon  (1841) ; 
and  The  Irish  Sketch-Book  (1843).    In  1842  he  wrote  the 
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FitZ'Boodle  Papers.  •  He  was  a  diligent  contributor  to  Punch, 
for  which  he  wrote,  among  other  papers,  2'he  Book  of  Sfiobs 
(1848),  and  The  Diary  of  C,  Jeames  de  la  Plnche.  Later  in 
life  he  produced  a  series  of  half-humorous,  half-philo- 
sophical lectures  on  TJie  Four  GeorgeSy  which  he  delivered 
before  enthusiastic  audiences  both  in  England  and  in 
America. 

Thackeray's  humor  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  other  great  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Says 
Hannay :  "  His  humor  was  at  once  broad  and  fine,  and 
its  union  of  these  two  characteristics  deserves  particular 
notice.  He  could  be  *  Charles  Yellowplush,' '  Jeames,'  the 
*  Fat  Contributor,'  and  '  Pleaceman  X,'  and  he  could  also 
produce  the  most  delicate,  subtle,  decorous  irony.  Windy 
sentimentalism,  flatulence  of  style,  these  he  early  began  to 
expose;  these,  and  sordid  self-seeking,  unkindliness,  ser- 
vility, were  what  he  detested,  and  loved  to  hold  up  to  con- 
tempt. .  .  .  His  satire,  besides  being  impartial,  was 
curiously  subtle  and  many-sided.  He  allowed  freely  that 
a  gentlemanly  snob  might  exist,  whereas  your  common 
satirist  heaps  indiscriminate  abuse  on  every  type  of  char- 
acter which  he  undertakes  to  expose.  The  object  of  Thack- 
eray was  not  destruction  but  correction.  His  humor  and 
satire,  like  all  his  other  gifts,  rested  on  moral  soundness 
and  truthfulness,  were  thoroughly  original  and  English  in 
their  type,  and  were  employed  with  a  gravity,  simplicity, 
and  yet  exquisitely  subtle  piquancy  of  execution  peculiarly 
his  own.  Tracing  his  literary  pedigree  through  Fielding 
to  Horace,  and  collaterally  related  to  Montaigne,  he  will 
be  remembered  as  the  classical  English  humorist  and 
satirist  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria." 

Any  quotations  that  we  might  give  from  Thackeray 
would  be  inadequate  to  illustrate  the  varied  style  of  his 
humor  or  the  inimitable  quality  of  his  satire;  yet,  as  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  wields  the  weapon  of 
irony,  we  will  quote  a  characteristic  passage  from  The  Book 
of  Snobs.  He  has  been  speaking  of  all  classes  of  snobs ;  he 
comes  now  to  the  literary  snob : 
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My  dear  and  excellent  querist,  whom  does  the  Schoolmaster 
flog  so  resolutely  as  his  owu  son?  Didn't  Brutus  chop  his  off- 
spring's head  off?  You  have  a  very  bad  opinion  indeed  of  the 
present  state  of  Literature  and  of  literary  men,  if  you  fitncy  that 
any  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  stick  a  knife  into  his  neighbor 
penman,  if  the  latter's  death  could  do  the  State  any  service. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  literary  profession  there  are  no  Snobs. 
Look  round  at  the  whole  body  of  British  men  of  letters,  and  I 
defy  you  to  point  out  among  them  a  single  instance  of  vulgarity, 
or  envy,  or  assumption. 

Men  and  women,  as  iar  as  I  have  known  them,  they  are  all 
modest  in  their  demeanor,  elegant  in  their  manners,  spotless  in 
their  lives,  and  honorable  in  their  conduct  to  the  world  and  to 
each  other.  You  may  occasionally,  it  is  true,  hear  one  literary 
man  abusing  his  brother,  but  why  ?  Not  in  the  least  out  of 
malice ;  not  at  all  from  envy ;  merely  from  a  sense  of  truth  and 
public  duty.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  good-naturedly  point  out  a 
blemish  in  my  friend  Mr.  Punch's  person,  and  say  Mr.  P.  has  a 
hump-back,  and  his  nose  and  chin  are  more  crooked  than  those 
features  in  the  Apollo  or  Antinous,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  our  standards  of  beauty ;  does  this  argue  malice  on  my 
part  towards  Mr.  Punch  f  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  the  critic's  duty 
to  point  out  defects  as  well  as  merits,  and  he  invariably  does  his 
duty  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  candor. 

An  intelligent  foreigner's  testimony  about  our  manners  is  always 
worth  having,  and  I  think,  in  this  respect,  the  work  of  an  eminent 
American,  Mr,  N.  P.  Willis,  is  eminently  valuable  and  impartial. 
In  his  History  of  Ernest  Clay,  a  crack  magazine  writer,  the  reader 
will  get  an  exact  account  of  the  life  of  a  popular  man  of  letters 
in  England.  He  is  always  the  great  lion  of  society.  He  takes 
the  pas  of  dukes  and  earls ;  all  the  nobility  crowd  to  see  him ;  I 
forget  how  many  baronesses  and  duchesses  fall  in  love  with  him. 
But  on  this  subject  let  us  hold  our  tongues.  Modesty  forbids  that 
we  should  reveal  the  names  of  the  heart-broken  countesses  and 
dear  marchionesses  who  are  pining  for  every  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors in  Punch,    .    .    . 

Literary  persons  are  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  nation,  that 
about  two  of  them  have  been  absolutely  invited  to  court  during 
the  present  reign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  one  or  two  will  be  asked  to  dinner  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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They  are  such  favorites  with  the  public,  that  they  are  continu- 
ally obliged  to  have  their  pictures  taken  aud  published ;  and  one 
or  two  could  be  pointed  out,  of  whom  the  nation  insists  upon 
having  a  fresh  portrait  every  year.  Nothing  can  be  moite  gratify- 
ing than  this  proof  of  the  affectionate  regard  which  the  people 
has  for  its  instructors. 

Literature  is  held  in  such  honor  in  England,  that  there  is  a  sum 
of  near  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum  set  apart  to  pension  de- 
serving persons  following  that  profession.  And  a  great  compli- 
ment this  is,  too,  to  the  professors,  and  a  proof  of  their  generally 
prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  They  are  generally  so  rich 
and  thrifty,  that  scarcely  any  money  is  wanted  to  help  them. 

If  every  word  of  this  is  true,  how,  I  should  like  to  know,  am  I 
to  write  about  Literary  Snobs. 

This,  says  M.  Taine,  is  "worthy  of  Gulliver,  Among 
Swift's  pupils  Thackeray  is  the  first." 

Thomas  Carlyle  must  not  be  classed  among  professional 
humorists;  yet,  running  through  all  his  works  there  is  a 
vein  of  humor  peculiarly  his  own,  adding  an  interest  to 
his  arguments,  lending  zest  to  his  eccentric  fancies,  and 
illuminating  his  most  mystical  theories.  "  He  writes  on 
the  caprice  of  his  imagination,  with  all  the  starts  of  inven- 
tion ;  he  catches  on  the  wing  all  the  shades,  all  the  oddities 
of  his  conception.  A  last  feature  of  humor  is  the  irruption 
of  violent  joviality,  buried  under  a  heap  of  sadness.  Absurd 
incongruity  appears  unexpected.  Physical  nature,  hidden 
and  oppressed  under  habits  of  melancholic  refledtion,  is 
laid  bare  for  an  instant.  We  see  a  grimace,  a  clown's  ges- 
ture, then  everything  resumes  its  wonted  gravity.  Add, 
lastly,  the  unforeseen  flashes  of  imagination.  The  humor- 
ist covers  a  poet;  suddenly,  in  the  monotonous  mist  of 
prose,  at  the  end  of  an  argument,  a  vista  opens  up ;  beauti- 
ful or  ugly,  it  matters  not;  it  is  pnough  that  it  strikes  our 
eyes."  Carlyle's  humor  is  the  most  plainly  apparent,  and 
can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  first  original 
work.  Sartor  Resartus;  or,  the  Life  und  Opinions  of  Herr 
Tenfclsdrockh  (1833-34).    As  in  Dean  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tab, 
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SO  here,  every  question  of  morals,  religion,  society,  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  matter  of  clothing.  "  Man  is  a 
dressed  animal.  Society  has  clothes  for  its  foundation." 
Two  new  sects  have  appeared  in  religion, — the  "Poor 
Slaves"  and  the  "  Dandies."  The  student  will  be  interested 
in  comparing  the  tenets  of  the  latter — the  "Dandiacal 
Body" — with  those  of  the  new  sect  described  by  Swift : 

They  have  their  Temples,  whereof  the  chief,  as  the  Jewish 
Temple^  did,  stands  in  their  metropolis ;  and  is  named  Almack's,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology.  They  worship  principally  by  night ; 
and  have  their  Highpriest  and  Highpriestesses,  who,  however,  do 
not  continue  for  life.  The  rites,  by  some  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Menadic  sort,  or  perhaps  with  an  Eleusinian  or  Cabiric  character, 
are  held  strictly  secret  Nor  are  Sacred  Books  wanting  to  the 
Sect ;  these  they  call  Fashionable  Novels :  however,  the  Canon  is 
not  completed,  and  some  are  canonical,  and  others  not. 

They  worship  the  tailor,  as  being  not  only  man,  but 
something  of  a  Oeator  or  Divinity. 

For  is  not  the  fiiir  fabric  of  Society  itself,  with  all  its  royal 
mantles  and  stoles,  whereby  from  nakedness  and  dismemberment 
we  are  organized  into  Politics,  into  nations,  and  a  whole  co-oper- 
ating Mankind,  the  creation,  as  has  here  been  often  irrefragably 
evinced,  of  the  Tailor  alone?  And  this  is  he,  whom  sitting  down- 
cast, on  the  hard  basis  of  his  Shopboard,  the  world  treats  with 
contumely,  as  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  I  Look  up,  thou  much- 
injured  one,  look  up  with  the  kindling  eye  of  hope,  and  prophetic 
bodings  of  a  noble  better  time  .  .  .  With  astonishment  the 
world  will  recognize  that  the  Tailor  is  the  Hierophant,  and  Hier- 
arch,  or  even  its  God. 

The  chief  articles  of  faith  of  the  Dandiacal  Body  are 
thus  enumerated : 

1.  Coats  should  have  nothing  of  the  triangle  about  them ;  at 
the  same  time,  wrinkles  behind  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

2.  The  collar  is  a  very  important  part ;  it  should  be  low  behind, 
and  slightly  rolled. 

3.  No  license  of  fashion  can  allow  a  man  of  delicate  taste  to 
adopt  the  posterial  elegance  of  a  Hottentot 
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4.  There  is  safety  ih  a  swallow4ail. 

5.  The  good  sense  of  a  geotleman  is  nowhere  more  finely  de- 
veloped than  in  his  rings. 

6.  It  is  permitted  to  mankind,  under  certain  restrictionSi  to  wear 
white  waistcoats. 

7.  The  trousers  must  be  exceedingly  tight  across  the  hips. 

In  the  LcMef'Day  Pamphlets,  published  in  1850,  Carlyle 
appeared  as  the  master-satirist,  heaping  abuse  and  ridicule 
upon  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  country  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  Swift.  Read  the  following  "Pig 
Propositions  in  a  rough  form,"  and  then  judge  whether 
the  cynical  philosopher  of  the  Age  of  Victoria  is  not  a 
worthy  disciple  of  the  cynical  dean  of  the  Age  of  Anne : 

1.  The  Universe,  so  far  as  sane  conjecture  can  go,  is  an  immeas- 
urable Swine Vtrough,  consisting  of  solid  and  liquid,  and  of  other 
contrasts  and  kinds; — especially  consisting  of  attainable  and  unat- 
tainable, the  latter  in  immensely  greater  quantities  for  most  Pigs. 

2.  Moral  evil  is  unattaiuability  of  PigVwash ;  moral  good, 
attainability  of  ditto. 

3.  "  What  is  t^aradise,  or  the  State  of  Innocence?"  Paradise, 
called  also  State  of  Innocence,  Age  of  Gold,  and  other  names, 
toas  (according  to  Pigs  nf  weak  judgment)  unlimited  attainment 
of  Pig's-wash ;  perfect  fulfilment  of  one's  wishes,  so  that  the  Pig's 
imagination  could  not  outrun  reality ;  a  fable  and  an  impossibility, 
as  Pigs  of  sense  now  see. 

4.  "  Define  the  Whole  Duty  of  Pigs."  It  is  the  mission  of  uni- 
versal Pighood,  and  the  duty  of  all  Pigs,  at  all  times,  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  unattainable  and  increase  that  of  attainable.  All 
knowledge  and  device  and  effort  ought  to  be  directed  thither  and 
thither  only :  Pig  science,  Pig  enthusiasm  and  Devotion  have  this 
one  aim.     It  is  the  Whole  Duty  of  Pigs. 

5.  Pig  Poetry  ought  to  consist  of  universal  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  Pig's-wash  and  ground  barley,  and  the  felicity  of 
Pigs  whose  trough  is  in  order,  and  who  have  had  enough  :  HrnmphI 

6.  The  Pig  knows  the  weather ;  he  ought  to  look  out  what  kind 
of  weather  it  will  he. 

7.  "Who  made  the  Pig?"  Unknown; — perhaps  the  Pork- 
butcher. 
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8.  "  Have  you  Law  and  Justice  in  Pigdom  ?"  Pigs  of  observa- 
tion have  discerned  that  there  is,  or  was  .once  supposed  to  be,  a 
thing  called  justice.  Undeniably  at  least  there  is  a  sentiment  in 
Pig-nature  caXXeA  indignation,  revenge,  etc.,  which  if  one  Pig 
provoke  another,  comes  out  in  a  more  or  less  destructive  manner: 
hence,  laws  are  necessary,  amazing  quantities  of  laws.     .     .    • 

9;  "  What  is  justice  ?"  Your  own  share  of  the  general  Swine's 
trough,  not  any  portion  of  my  share. 

10.  But  what  is  "my"  share  ?  Ah  I  there,  in  fact,  lies  the  grand 
difficulty;  upon  which  Pig  science,  meditating,  this  long  while, 
can  settle  absolutely  nothing.  My  share — hrumph  ! — ray  share  is, 
on  the  whole,  whatever  I  can  contrive  to  get  without  being  hanged 
or  sent  to  the  hulks. 

Mr.  Lowell,  after  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  Carlyle's 
earlier  works,  says:  " By  degrees  the  humorous  element  in 
his  nature  gains  ground,  till  it  overmasters  all  the  rest. 
Becoming  always  more  boisterous  and  obtrusive,  it  ends  at 
last,  as  such  humor  must,  in  cynicism.  In  Sartor  JRemHua 
it  is  still  kindly,  still  infused  with  sentiment;  and  the 
book,  with  its  mixture  of  indignation  and  farce,  strikes 
one  as  might  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  if  the  marginal 
comments  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne  in  his  wildest  mood  had 
by  some  accident  been  incorporated  with  the  text.  The 
marked  influence  of  Jean  Paul  is  undeniable,  both  in 
matter  and  manner.  It  is  curious,  for  one  who  studies  the 
action  and  reaction  of  national  literatures  on  each  other, 
to  see  the  humor  of  Swdft  and  Sterne  and  Fielding,  after 
filtering  through  Richter,  reappear  in  Carlyle  with  a  tinge 
of  Germanism  that  makes  it  novel,  alien,  or  even  displeas- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  English  mind.  Unhappily 
the  bit  of  mother  from  Swift's  vinegar  barrel  has  had 
strength  enough  to  sour  all  the  rest.  The  whimsicality  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  which,  even  in  the  original,  has  too  often 
the  effect  of  forethought,  becomes  a  deliberate  artifice  in 
Richter,  and  at  last  a  mere  mannerism  in  Carlyle." 

There  are  now  living  many  writers  w-ho  are  called 
humorists.  Some  are  humorists  by  profession,  producing, 
26 
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by  a  laborious  process,  a  sort  of  made-to-order  humor 
which  the  public  are  expected  to  regard  as  the  genuine 
overflowings  of  a  mirthful  mind,  or  the  sparks  of  wit 
from  the  fruitful  brain  of  a  genius.  There  are  others  who, 
scarcely  knowing  the  extent  of  their  own  powers,  delight 
and  instruct  us  with  the  unpremeditated  sallies  of  mirth 
and  droll  conceits  which  with  them  are  but  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  wisdom  and  the  poetry  of  thought.  The  judg- 
ment of  posterity  will  assign  each  of  these  to  his  place, 
and  determine  whether  he  shall  be  remembered  with  the 
great  wits  who  have  made  the  world  ring  with  laughter 
and  have  added  to  the  brilliancy  and  enduring  worth  of 
our  literature,  or  whether,  like  other  false  pretenders,  his 
name  shall  gradually  sink  into  deserved  oblivion.  Of  the 
living  humorists,  we  shall  speak  of  but  one, — one  who  may 
be  characterized  as  a  wit  without  coarseness,  a  satirist 
without  ill-nature,  a  humorist  without  affectation, — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Among  American  humorists.  Dr.  Holmes  occupies  the 
highest  place.  Others  may  cause  louder  laughter  and 
attract  more  general  applause,  but  none  possess  in  a  greater 
measure  the  true  genius  of  mirth,  or  can  rely  more  surely 
upon  the  favorable  verdict  of  posterity.  He  is  a  satirist 
who,  instead  of  seeking  "  to  be  a  hfealer  of  social  ills,  would 
fain  lend  brighter  shades  to  social  aspects.  He  seeks  to 
cheer,  not  to  wither.  Instead  of  searching  after  what  is 
dark,  sinful,  corrupt,  in  society,  he  rests  satisfied  with 
finding  out  what  is  good,  pleasant,  and  amusing  in  this 
vale  of  tears."  In  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table*  we 
see  his  humor  at  its  best.  A  single  quotation  will  by  no 
means  suffice  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  wit  and  wisdom 
which  is  contained  in  this  book,  but  it  will  illustrate  pretty 
accurately  the  general  style  of  the  language  employed  by 
the  inimitable  Autocrat.    He  is  talking  of  dandies: 

Dandies  are  not  good  for  much,  but  they  are  good  for  some- 
thing.   They  invent  or  keep  in  circulation  those  conversational 

*  First  published  in  the  Atlantic  MontUyj  1857-58. 
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blank  checks  or  counters  just  spoken  of,*  which  intellectual  capi- 
talists maj  sometimes  find  it  worth  their  while  to  borrow  of  them. 
They  are  useful,  too,  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  dress,  which, 
but  for  them,  would  deteriorate,  and  become,  what  some  old  fools 
would  have  it,  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  of  taste  and  art. 
Yes,  I  like  dandies  well  enough — on  one  condition.  • 

What  is  that,  sir  ?  said  the  divinity  student. 

That  they  have  pluck.  .  .  .  You  remember  that  the  duke 
said  his  dandy  officers,  were  his  best  officers.  The  "  Sunday  blood," 
the  super-superb  sartorial  equestrian  of  our  annual  Fast-day,  is 
not  imposing  or  dangerous.  But  such  fellows  as  Brummel  and 
D'Orsay  and  Byron  are  not  to  be  snubbed  quite  so  easily.  .  .  . 
A  good  many  powerful  and  dangerous  people  have  had  a  decided 
dash  of  dandyism  about  them.  There  was  Alcibiades,  the  "  curled 
son  of  Clinias,"  an  accomplished  young  man,  but  what  would  be 
called  a  "swell"  in  these  days.  There  was  Aristoteles,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished writer,  of  whom  you  have  heard, — a  philosopher,  in 
short,  whom  it  took  centuries  to  learn,  centuries  to  unlearn,  and  is 
now  going  to  take  a  generation  or  more  to  learn  over  again. 
Regular  dandy,  he  was.  So  was  Marcus  Antonius;  and  though 
he  lost  his  game,  he  played  for  big  stakes,  and  it  wasn't  his  dandy- 
ism that  spoiled  his  chance.  Petrarca  was  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
scholar  or  a  poet,  but  he  was  one  of  the  same  sort.  So  was  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy ;  so  was  Lord  Palmerston,  formerly,  if  I  am  not 
forgetful.  Yes, — a  dandy  is  good  for  something  as  such;  and- 
dandies  such  as  I  was  just  speaking  of  have  rocked  this  planet 
like  a  cradle, — aye,  and  left  it  swinging  to  this  day.  Still,  if  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  tailor's,  on  the  strength  of  these 
remarks,  and  run  up  a  long  bill  which  will  render  pockets  a  super- 
fluity in  your  next  suit.  Elegans  **  nascitur  non  fit."  A  man  is  born 
a  dandy,  as  he  is  born  a  poet.  There  are  heads  that  can't  wear  hats ; 
there  are  necks  that  can't  fit  cravats ;  there  are  jaws  that  can't  fill 
out;  there  are  ioumures  nothing  can  humanize,  and  movements 
nothing  can  subdue  to  the  gracious  suavity  or  elegant  languor  or 
stately  serenity  which  belong  to  difierent  styles  of  dandyism. 

"The  charms  of  the  Autocrat,"  says  an   anonymous 
writer,  "  are  the  wayv^ard  ease  v^ith  which  he  passes  from 

*  The  Autocrat  hnR  jiiRt  been  speaking  of  slang  phrases,  which  he 
calls  *'  the  blank  checka  of  intellectual  bankruptcy." 
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subject  to  subject,  the  absence  of  all  elaboration  in  the 
plot  of  the  slight  thread  of  story  introduced,  the  little, 
sudden  flashes  of  wit,  the  poetical  description,  the  exqui- 
site delineation  of  character  betrayed  rather  by  what  the 
Autocrat's  companions  say  and  do  than  by  any  formal 
description  of  them  by  himself.  It  is  a  pot-pourri  of  useful, 
varied,  elegant  learning,  information  on  the  sciences,  arts, 
and  letters,  communicated  amid  such  fascinating  inter- 
lude, such  constantly  recurring  diversion  and  food  for 
smiles  and  laughter,  that  it  is  absorbed  eagerly  by  the 
l^ast  scholarly." 

Says  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie :  "  The  Autocrat  is  as  genial 
and  gentle,  and  withal  as  philosophical,  an  essayist  as  any 
of  modern  times.  Hazlitt,  saturnine  and  cynical,  would 
yet  have  loved  this  writer.  Charles  Lamb  would  have 
opened  his  heart  to  one  who  resembles  him  so  mu<^  in 
many  excellent  points.  Leigh  Hunt,  we  dare  say,  has 
been  much  delighted  with  him.  Thomas  Hood,  the  great 
humanitarian,  would  have  relished  his  fine  catholic  spirit. 
The  Autocrat  is,  however,  something  more  than  an  essay- 
ist; he  is  contemplative,  discursive,  poetical,  thoughtful, 
philosophical,  amusing,  imaginative,  tender — never  didac- 
tic. He  interests  variously  constituted  minds  and  various 
modes  of  mind." 

The  Autocrat  was  followed  by  The  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast-Table in  1859,  and  by  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- Table  in 
1861.  The  plan  of  both  these  works  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  first,  but  they  lack  its  originality  and  vivacity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ESSAYS. 

Michel  de  Montaigne — Bacon — Milton — Cowley — Dryden — ^Evelyn — 
Sir  William  Temple — Andrew  Fletcher — John  Locke — Sir  Richard 
Steele — ^The  Taller — Joseph  Addison — The  Spectator — The  Guardian 
— Dr.  Johnson — The  Rambler — The  Adventurer — ^The  Ck>nnoiB8eur — 
The  World— The  Idler— The  Mirror— The  Lounger— Oliver  Gold- 
smith— The  Citizen  of  the  World — Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin — Charles 
Lamb— Essays  of  Elia — Leigh  Hunt — William  Hazlitt — ^Professor 
Wilson — Noctes  Ambrosian® — Thomas  De  Quincey — Lord  Macaulay 
— ^Thomas  Carlyle — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

An  essay,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  attempt  to  eluci- 
date, within  certain  limits,  the  most  important  facts  and 
thoughts  concerning  a  chosen  subject,  and  to  place  these 
thoughts,  in  an  attractive  shape  and  a  clear  light,  before 
the  reader.  The  limits  of  an  essay,  as  to  both  time  and 
treatment,  are  such  that  it  is  not  usually  either  compre- 
hensive or  exhaustive.  It  is  a  view  merely  of  certain 
phases  of  the  subject  as  seen  from  the  peculiar  standpoint 
of  the  author  and  through  the  glasses  which  he  holds 
before  our  eyes.  The  subject  itself  may  be  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  the  style  of  thought  and  treatment  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  mood  of  the  writer.  The  object  of  the 
essay,  although  apparently  didactic,  is  to  please  no  less 
than  to  instruct;  and  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this 
class  of  writing  possess  all  the  beauty  and  worth  of  true 
works  of  art. 

The  ^ssay  as  a  distinct  species  of  prose  composition  is  of 
modern  origin;  we  may  date  its  beginning  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Michel  de  Montaigne,  a 
Frenchman,  may  be  called  the  first  essayist;  he  not  only 
invented  this  kind  of  writing,  but  he  popularized  it,  and 
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supplied  a  host  of  followers  and  imitators  with  valuable 
suggestions  and  models.  His  Essays*  have  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  manner  and  style  of  thought 
of  more  than  one  English  writer.  The  principal  subject 
of  Montaigne's  Essays — ^the  central  thought  around  which 
all  other  thoughts,  influences,  and  efiects  are  grouped — is 
himself  As  we  read,  we  fancy  that  he  speaks  to  us.  He 
tells  us  all  about  his  good  qualities  and  his  bad,  his  infirm- 
ities and  his  habits  of  life,  his  preferences  and  his  antipa- 
thies— not  a  page  but  that  he  alludes  to  himself  His 
essays  bristle  with  quotations ;  more  than  half  of  all  that 
he  has  written  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
classics.  And  yet  his  quotations  are  so  skillfully  inter- 
larded that  we  scarcely  observe*that  they  are  not  his  own 
words.  "  He  has  all  the  virtues,  he  says,  except  two  or 
three;  never  makes  enemies,  never  does  any  man  an 
injury ;  makes  it  his  rule  to  keep  things  comfortable  about 
him ;  is  extremely  kind-hearted  and  eminently  selfish. 
He  is  lacking  in  the  domestic  faculty;  cares  little  about 
his  wife,  and  does  not  pretend  to  care  at  all  about  his 
babies ;  and  he  is  always  interfering  with  servants,  so  that 
they  hate  him.  As  regards  his  reading,  it  is  without 
method,  desultory;  he  takes  up  his  books  one  after  the 
other,  and  browses  among  them,  reading  Latin  histories 
for  his  chief  pleasure."  Such  was  the  founder  and  origi- 
nator of  the  modern  essay,  and  such  were  his  essays — the 
most  popular  prose  works  written  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  speak  of  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  English  successors  and 
imitators. 

The  English  essay  began  with  Lord  Bacon.  His  Essays, 
as  originally  published  in  1597,  were  ten  in  number:  1. 
Of  Studies;  2.  Of  Discourse;  3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Re- 
spects ;  4.  Of  Followers  and  Friends ;  5.  Of  Suitors ;  6.  Of 
Expense;  7.  Of  Regimen  of  Health;  8.  Of  Honor  and 
Reputation  ;  9.  Of  Faction ;  10.  Of  Negotiation.    To  these 

♦First  published  in  1682. 
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ten,  several  others  were  added  in  subsequent  editions,  until, 
in  1625,  they  numbered  fifty-eight.  In  the  dedication  of 
the  last  edition  to  Lord  Buckingham,  Bacon  says:  "I  doe 
now  publish  my  Essayes;  which,  of  all  other  workes,  have 
beene  most  currant:  For  that,  as  it  seemes,  they  come 
home,  to  mens  businesse,  and  bosomes.  I  have  enlarged 
them  both  in  number,  and  in  weight;  so  that  they  are 
indeed  a  new  work."  Perhaps  the  best,  as  well  as.  the 
most  characteristic,  of  these  remarkable  essays  is  the  one 
on  Studies.    It  is  brief;  we  copy  it  entire : 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much 
for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar:  they  perfect  nature,  and  are 
perfected  by  experience:  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study;  and  studies  themselves  do 
give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  there  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  obser- 
vation. Bead  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  8ome  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ;  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important 
arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man ;  confidence  a  ready  man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and 
if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know 
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that  he  doth  not.  Historiee  make  men  wise ;  poets,  witty ;  the 
mathematics,  subtile;  natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave; 
logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend;  "Abeuni  atudia  in  mores ;" 
nay,  there  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be 
wrought  out  by  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have 
appropriate  exercises ;  shooting  is  good  for  the  lungs  and  breast, 
gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the  like; 
so,  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics ; 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he 
must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  **  Cymini 
dedares;"  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon 
one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study  the 
lawyer's  cases :  so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special 
receipt 

Says  M.  Taine:  "There  is  nothing  in  English  prose 
superior  to  the  diction  of  Bacon.  .  •  .  His  mode  of 
thought  is  by  symbols,  not  by  analysis ;  instead  of  explain- 
ing his  idea,  he  transposes  and  translates  it, — ^translates  it 
entire,  to  the  smallest  details,  enclosing  all  in  the  majesty 
of  a  grand  period  or  in  the  brevity  of  a  striking  sentence. 
Thence  springs  a  style  of  admirable  richness,  gravity,  and 
vigor,  now  solemn  and  symmetrical,  now  concise  and 
piercing,  always  elaborate  and  full  of  color." 

Says  Macaulay :  "  It  is  by  the  Essays  that  Bacon  is  best 
known  to  the  multitude.  ...  In  these  alone  is  his 
mind  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers.  There  he  opens  an  exoteric  school,  and 
talks  to  plain  men,  in  language  which  everybody  under- 
stands, about  things  in  which  everybody  is  interested.  He 
has  thus  enabled  those  who  must  otherwise  have  taken  his 
merits,  on  trust  to  judge  for  themselves ;  and  the  great  body 
of  readers  have,  during  several  generations,  acknowledged 
that  the  man  who  has  treated  with  such  consummate 
ability  questions  with  which  they  are  familiar  may  well 
be  supposed  to  deserve  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
those  who  have  sat  in  his  inner  school." 
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Hallam  says :  "  We  can  hardly  refer  Lord  Bacon's  Essays 
to  the  school  of  Montaigne,  though  their  title  may  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  they  were,  in  some  measure,  suggested  by 
that  most  popular  writer.  .  .  .  The  resemblance,  at 
all  events,  to  Montaigne  is  not  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  two  men  equally  original  in  genius,  and  entirely 
opposite  in  their  characters .  and  circumstances.  One,  by 
an  instinctive  felicity,  catches  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  human  nature ;  the  other,  by  profound  reflection,  scruti- 
nizes and  dissects  it.  One  is  too  negligent  for  the  inquir- 
ing reader,  the  other  too  formal  and  sententious  for  one 
who  seeks  to  be  amused.  We  delight  in  one,  we  admire 
the  other;  but  this  admiration  has  also  its  own  delight. 
In  one  we  find  more  of  the  sweet  temper  and  tranquil 
contemplation  of  Plutarch,  in  the  other  more  of  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  somewhat  ambitious  prospects  of  Seneca. 
.  .  .  The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon's  mind  is 
visible  in  the  whole  tenor  of  these  essays,  unequal  as  they 
must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  such  compositions.  They 
are  deeper  and  more  discriminating  than  any  earlier,  or 
almost  any  later,  work  in  the  English  language,  full  of 
recondite  observation,  long  matured  and  carefully  sifted. 
It  is  true  that  we  might  wish  for  more  vivacity  and  ease ; 
Bacon,  who  had  much  wit,  had  little  gayety ;  his  Essays 
are,  consequently,  stiff  and  grave  where  the  subject  might 
have  been  touched  with  a  lively  hand.  .  .  .  Few  books 
are  more  quoted,  and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  with 
Buch  books,  we  may  add,  that  few  are  more  generally  read. 
In  this  respect  they  lead  the  van  of  our  prose  literature ; 
for  no  gentleman  is  ashamed  of  owning  that  he  has  not 
read  the  Elizabethan  writers ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat 
derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim  to  polite  letters 
were  he  unacquainted  with  the  Blssays  of  Bacon." 

During  the  seventeenth  century  but  few  essays  were 
written  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  to-day. 
Milton's  prose  works,  being  controversial  in  character,  do 
not  properly  belong  to  this  class,  and  will  receive  notice 
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elsewhere.  The  poet  Cowley  was  the  author  of  a  few 
essays — now  forgotten — which  Hallam  says  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  earliest  models  of  good  writing. 
Johnson  praises  their  style  as  being  "  easy  without  feeble- 
ness, and  familiar  without  grossness,"  while  they  possess 
a  "smooth  and  placid  equability  which  has  never  yet 
obtained  its  due  commendation."  Dryden  wrote  a  number 
of  essays  which,  in  the  form  of  prefaces,  dedications,  and 
introductions,  were  annexed  to  and  published  with  his 
poems.  They  belong  more  properly  to  the  department  of 
literary  criticism,  and  have  long  ceased  to  be  either  inter- 
esting or  instructive.  Among  other  once  popular  but  now 
neglected  essayists,  we  may  mention  John  Evelyn,  the 
writer  of  the  famous  Diary ;  Sir  William  Temple,  whose 
style  is  described  as  highly  polished  and  neither  pedantic 
nor  humble;  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  a  mere  declaimer, 
affecting  the  style  of  the  older  writers,  and  producing 
essays  which  are  characterized  as  "empty  and  diffuse;" 
Andrew  Fletcher,  who  writes  with  "purity,  clearness,  and 
spirit,"  and  yet  carelessly  and  with  little  attention  to 
elegance  of  diction ;  and  John  Locke,  whose  Essay  on  tlie 
Human  Understanding j  not  coming  strictly  under  our  defi- 
nition, will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  find  nothing  to 
claim  our  serious  attention  until  we  reach  the  earlier  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  periodical  essayists  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

To  Sir  Richard  Steele  belongs  the  honor  of  originating 
the  periodical  essay.  In  1709,  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  April, 
he  began  the  publication  of  a  small  paper  called  The 
TaUer;  or,  Lucubraiions  of  Isojoc  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  which  con- 
tinued to  appear  regularly  three  times  a  week  until  the  2d 
of  January,  1711.  The  object  of  the  TaUer,  as  set  forth 
by  the  editor  in  his  dedicatory  preface,  was  "to  expose  the 
false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  disguises  of  cunning  vanity 
and  affectation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in 
our  dress,  our  discourses,  and  our  behavior;  to  rally  all 
those  singularities  of  life,  through  the  different  professions 
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and  characters  in  it,  which  obstruct  anj'thing  that  is  truly 
good  and  great ;  and  to  allure  the  reader  with  the  variety 
of  subjects,  and  insinuate,  if  possible,  the  weight  of  reason 
with  the  agreeableness  of  wit."  Of  the  271  numbers  of 
the  TatleTf  176  were  written  by  Steele  alone,  34  by  Addison 
and  Steele  together,  41  by  Addison,  and  13  by  Swift  The 
name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  the  imaginary  author  of 
these  "lucubrations,"  had  been  suggested  by  Swift,  who 
had  used  the  same  7iom  de  plume  in  a  satirical  pamphlet 
against  one  Partridge,  an  almanac-maker  and  astrologist 
Swift's  pamphlet  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  merri- 
ment, and  had  made  the  mythical  Bickerstaff  so  popular 
that  Steele,  in  order  to'attract  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  to  his  literary  venture,  decided  to  adopt  the  name 
as  his  own.  Bickerstaff  is  represented  as  "a  humorous 
old  gentleman  who  is  always  prying  into  his  neighbor's 
concerns,"  and  who  entertains  us  sometimes  with  moral 
disquisitions,  sometimes  with  political  reflections,  some- 
times with  literary  chit-chat,  sometimes  with  the  fashion- 
able gossip  of  the  town, — ^all  depending  upon  whether  he 
writes  from  his  own  apartment,  from  the  Grecian  cofiee- 
house,  from  Will's,  or  from  the  Temple. 

In  reading  the  Taller,  says  Hazlitt,  "  we  seem  as  if  sud- 
denly carried  back  to  the  a^e  of  Queen  Anne,  of  toupees 
and  full-bottomed  periwigs.  The  whole  appearance  of  our 
dress  and  manners  undergoes  a  delightful  metamorphosis. 
We  are  surprised  with  the  rustling  of  hoops  and  the  glit- 
tering of  paste-buckles.  The  beaux  and  belles  are  of  a  quite 
different  species  from  what  they  are  at  present;  we  dis- 
tinguish the  dappers,  the  smarts,  and  the  pretty  fellows, 
as  they  pass  Mr.  Lilly's  shop-windows  in  the  Strand;  we 
are  introduced  to  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  behind  the 
scenes;  are  made  familiar  with  the  persons  and  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  Penkethman  and  Mr.  Bulloi*k ;  we  listen  to  a 
dispute  at  a  tavern  on  the  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough or  Marshal  Turenne;  or  are  present  at  the  first 
rehearsal  of  a  play  l>y  Vanbrui^h,  or  the  reading  of  a  new 
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poem  by  Pope.  The  privilege  of  thus  virtually  transport- 
ing ourselves  to  past  times  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
visiting  distant  places  in  reality.  London  a  hundred  years 
ago  would  be  much  better  worth  seeing  than  Paris  at  the 
present  moment." 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Bickerstafif's  happiest  style  of 
moralizing,  we  quote  the  following : 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Nov,  16. 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many  pleasures  and  enter- 
tainmeDts,  which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  kind  and 
good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happiness,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  such  instances  of  their  good  fortune  as  they  are 
apt  to  overlook.  Persons  in  the  married  state  often  want  such  a 
monitor ;  and  pine  away  their  days  by  looking  upon  the  same  con- 
dition in  anguish  and  murmuring,  which  carries  with  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  a  complication  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  a 
retreat  from  its  inquietudes. 

I  am  led  into  this  thought  by  a  visit  I  made  to  an  old  friend  who 
was  formerly  my  schoolfellow.  He  came  to  town  last  week,  with 
his  family,  for  the  winter ;  and  yesterday  morning  sent  me  word 
his  wife  expected  me  to  dinner.  I  am,  as  it  were,  at  home  at  that 
house,  and  every  member  of  it  knows  me  for  their  well-wisher.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  express  the  pleasure  it  is  to  be  met  by  the  children 
with  so  much  joy  as  I  am  when  I  go  thither.  The  boys  and  girls 
strive  who  shall  come  first,  when  they  think  it  is  I  that  am  knock- 
ing at  the  door ;  and  that  child  which  loses  the  race  to  me  runs  back 
again  to  tell  the  father  it  is  Mr.  Bickerstaff.  This  day  I  was  led 
in  by  a  pretty  girl  that  we  all  thought  must  have  forgot  me ;  for 
the  family  has  been  out  of  town  these  two  years.  Her  knowing 
me  again  was  a  mighty  subject  with  us,  and  took  up  our  discourse 
at  the  first  entrance;  after  which,  they  began  to  rally  me  upon  a 
thousand  little  stories  they  heard  in  the  country,  about  my  mar- 
riage with  one  of  my  neighbor's  daughters;  upon  which  the 
gentleman,  my  friend,  said :  ''  Nay ;  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff  marries  a 
child  of  any  of  his  old  companions,  I  hope  mine  shall  have  the 
preference:  there  is  Mrs.  Mary,  who  is  now  sixteen  and  would 
make  him  as  fine  a  widow  as  the  best  of  them.  But  I  know  him 
too  well ;  he  is  so  enamored  with  the  very  memory  of  those  who 
flourished  in  our  youth,  that  he  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  the 
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modern  beauties."  .  .  .  After  dinner  his  lady  left  the  room, 
as  did  also  the  children.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand :  "  Well,  my  gwKi  friend,"  says  he,  "  I  am  heartily  glad 
to  see  thee ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  never  have  seen  all  the  com- 
pany that  dined  with  you  to-day  again.  Do  not  you  think  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  a  little  altered  since  you  followed  her  from 
the  play-house  to  find  out  who  she  was  for  me?"  I  perceived  a 
tear  fall  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke,  which  moved  me  not  a  little. 
But,  to  turn  the  discourse,  I  said  :  ''  She  is  not,  indeed,  that  crea- 
ture she  was  when  she  returned  me  the  letter  I  carried  from  you, 
and  told  me  '  She  hoped,  as  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  would  be  em- 
ployed no  more  to  trouble  her,  who  had  never  offended  me ;  but 
would  be  so  much  the  gentleman's  friend  as  to  dissuade  him  from 
a  pursuit  which  he  could  never  succeed  in.'  You  may  remember 
I  thought  her  in  earnest,  and  you  were  forced  to  employ  your 
cousin  Will,  who  made  bis  sister  get  acquainted  with  her  for  you. 
You  cannot  expect  her  to  be  forever  fifteen."  "  Fifteen !"  replied 
my  good  friend.  "Ah!  you  little  understand — you  that  have 
lived  a  bachelor — how  great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure  there  is  in 
being  really  beloved!  It  is  impossible  that  the  most  beauteous 
face  in  nature  should  raise  in  me  such  pleasing  ideas  as  when  I 
look  upon  that  excellent  woman.  That  fading  in  her  countenance 
is  chiefly  caused  by  her  watching  with  me  in  my  fever.  This  was 
followed  by  a  fit  of  sickness.,  which  had  like  to  have  carried  nie  off 
last  winter.  I  tell  you,  sincerely,  I  have  so  many  obligations  to 
her  that  I  cannot,  with  any  sort  of  moderation,  think  of  her 
present  state  of  health.  But,  as  to  what  you  say  of  fifteen,  she 
gives  me  every  pleasure  beyond  what  I  ever  knew  in  the  possession 
of  her  beauty  when  I  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Every  moment 
of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of  her  complacency  to  my 
inclinations,  and  her  prudence  in  regard  to  my  fortune.  Her  face 
is  to  me  much  more  beautiful  than  when  I  first  saw  it ;  there  is  no 
decay  in  any  feature  which  I  cannot  trace  from  the  very  instant 
it  was  occasioned  by  some  anxious  concern  for  my  welfare  and 
interests.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  methinks,  the  love  I  conceived 
towards  her  for  what  she  was,  is  heightened  by  my  gratitude  for 
what  she  is.  The  love  of  a  wife  is  as  much  above  the  idle  passion 
commonly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  loud  laughter  of  buffoons  is 
inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentlemen."  .  .  .  I  sat  with 
them  until  it  was  very  late,  sometimes  in  merry,  sometimes  in 
26 
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serious  discourse,  with  this  particular  pleasure,  which  gives  the 
only  true  relish  to  all  conversatiou,  a  sense  that  every  one  of  us 
liked  each  other.  I  went  home,  considering  the  different  condi- 
tions of  a  married  life  and  that  of  a  bachelor ;  and  I  must  confess 
it  struck  roe  with  a  secret  concern,  to  reflect,  that  whenever  I  go 
off  I  shall  leave  no  traces  behind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood  I 
return  to  my  &mily ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid,  my  dog,  my  cat, 
who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse  for  what  happens  to  me. 

Says  Macaulay :  **  Steele  was  not  ill  qufi^lified  to  conduct 
the  work  which  he  had  planned.  He  had  read  much 
more  than  the  dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading.  He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a 
scholar  among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incor- 
rect; and,  though  his  wit  and  humor  were  of  no  high 
order,  his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compositions 
an  air  of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly 
distinguish  from  comic  genius.  His  writings  have  been 
well  compared  to  those  light  wines  which,  though  deficient 
in  body  and  flavor,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink,  if  not 
kept  too  long  or  carried  too  far." 

Says  Thackeray :  "  The  great  charm  of  Steele's  writing 
is  its  naturalness.  He  wrote  so  quickly  and  carelessly, 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  reader  his  confidant,  and 
had  not  the  time  to  deceive  him.  He  had  a  small  share 
of  book-learning,  but  a  vast  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
He  had  known  men  and  taverns.  He  had  lived  with 
gownsmen,  with  troopers,  with  gentlemen  ushers  of  the 
court,  with  men  and  women  of  fashion ;  with  authors  and 
wits,  with  the  inmates  of  the  sponging-houses,  and  with 
the  fragments  of  all  the  clubs  and  coflFee-houses  in  the 
town.  ...  He  has  a  relish  for  beauty  and  goodness 
wherever  he  meets  it.  He  did  not  damn  with  faint  praise; 
he  was  in  the  world  and  of  it;  and  his  enjoyment  of  life 
presents  the  strangest  contrast  to  Swift's  savage  indigna- 
tion and  Addison's  lonely  serenity." 

The  Tatler  was  succeeded  by  the  SpedcUor,  which  was 
begun  on  the  1st  of  March,  1711,  and  was  published  daily 
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until  the  6th  of  December,  1712.  It  was  resumed  in  1714, 
and  extended  to  about  eighty  numbers  more.  More  than 
half  of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator  were  written  by  Addison, 
and  to  his  work  and  influence  its  superiority  over  all  simi- 
lar publications  is  chiefly  due.  The  first  number  gives  a 
pen-portrait  of  the  imaginary  projector  of  the  undertaking, 
and  hints  briefly  at  the  plan  proposed  to  be  followed  in 
the  publication.  The  editor,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
"  Mr.  Spectator,"  after  relating  how  in  the  university  he 
had  distinguished  himself  "  by  a  most  profound  silence," 
and  how  in  middle  life  an  insatiable  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge had  carried  him  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
proceeds  to  describe  his  present  occupation  and  modes  of 
life: 

I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though  there  are 
not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me.  There 
is  no  place  of  general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my 
appearance ;  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round 
of  politicians  at  Will's  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  tlie 
narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences.  Some- 
times I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  while  I  seem  attentive  to 
nothing  but  the  postman,  overhear  the  conversation  of  every  table 
in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St  James's  Coffee- 
House,  and  sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of  politics  in  the 
inuer-room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face 
is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  -Cocoa-Tree,  and 
in  the  theatres  both  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  Hay-Market.  I  have 
been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange  for  above  these 
ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of  stock- 
jobbers at  Jonathan's.  In  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of 
people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but 
in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world,  rather  as  a  spectator  of  mankind, 
than  as  one  of  the  species ;  by  which  means  I  have  made  myself 
a  speculative  statesman,  soldier,  merchant,  and  artisan,  without 
ever  meddling  with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well 
versed  in  the  theory  of  an  husband,  or  a  father,  and  can  discern 
the  errors  in  the  economy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others,  better 
than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them;  as  standers-by  discover 
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blots,  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game.  I  never 
espoused  any  party  with  violence,  and  am  resolved  to  observe  an 
exact  neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be 
forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side.  In  diort, 
I  have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker-on,  which  is  the 
character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Spectator  are  various  in 
character,  and  almost  all  of  thena  have  a  moral  purpose 
in  view.    "  The  great  and  only  end  of  these  speculations,'* 
says  Addison,  "  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the 
territories  of  Great  Britain.    ...    It  was  said  of  Socrates 
that  he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men ;  and  I  should  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said 
of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets  and 
libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assem- 
blies, at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses."    He  talks  gayly  of 
clubs,  operas,  masquerades,  and  the  fashions ;  he  discourses 
pleasantly  concerning  love,  ghosts,  and  popular  supersti- 
tions ;  and  he  ponders  gravely  upon  the  shortness  of  life, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.     Most  of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  delightful 
reading  even  at  the  present  time,  and  they  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  interest  at  the  time  of  their  original 
publication.    The  student  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  value  and  variety  of  these  essays  should  read 
the  description  of  the  Club,  the  two  Visits  to  the  Abbey, 
the  discourse  on  Head-dresses,  the  journal  of  the  Retired 
Citizen,  the  essay  on  Education,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and 
the  death  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,*  by  Addison;  also  the 
paper  on  Handsome  Women,  on  the  Man  of  Fashion,  on 
Duels,t  and  some  others,  by  Steele. 

'*  Tte  plan  of  the  Spectator,*'  says  Macaulay,  "must  be 
allowed  to  be  both  original  and  eminently  happy.  Every 
valLia.ble  essay  in  the  series  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
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separately;  yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a 
whole,  and  a  whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel, 
giving  a  lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life 
and  manners  of  England,  had  appeared.  Richardson  was 
working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  birds' 
nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  born.  The  narrative,  there- 
fore, which  connects  together  the  Spectators  essays,  gave  to 
our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  exquisite  and  untried 
pleasure.  .  .  .  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Addi- 
son's worst  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his 
coadjutors.  His  best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  per- 
fection ;  nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderful  than  their 
variety.  His  invention  never  seems  to  flag ;  nor  is  he  ever 
under  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing  out 
a  subject.  There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales  us 
after  the  fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as  we 
have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a  jest,  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  fresh  draught  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips.  On 
the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious 
as  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives;  on  the  Tuesday,  an  Eastern 
apologue,  as  richly  colored  as  the  Tales  of  Scherezade ;  on 
the  Wednesday,  a  character  described  with  the  skill  of  La 
Bniyere;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene  from  common  life', 
equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  on 
the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on  fashionable 
follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or  puppet-shows;  and  on  the 
Saturday,  a  religious  meditation,  which  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  finest  passages  in  Masillon." 

Says  Horley :  "  It  was  through  the  Tatlers  and  the  daily 
Spectators  which  succeeded  them  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land really  learnt  to  read.  The  few  leaves  of  sound  reason 
and  fancy  were  but  a  light  tax  on  uncultivated  powers  of 
attention.  Exquisite  grace  and  true  kindliness,  here  asso- 
ciated with  familiar  ways  and  common  incidents  of  every- 
day life,  gave  many  an  honest  man  fresh  sense  of  the  best 
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happiness  that  lies  in  common  duties  honestly  performed, 
and  a  fresh  energy,  free  as  Christianity  itself  from  malice, 
— for  so  both  Steele  and  Addison  meant  that  it  should  be, — 
in  opposing  themselves  to  the  frivolities  and  small  frauds 
on  the  conscience  by  which  manliness  is  undermined." 

Says  John  Richard  Green :  "  The  talk  of  Addison  and 
Steele  is  the  brightest  and  easiest  talk  that  was  ever  put 
in  print:  but  its  literary  charm  lies  in  this,  that  it  is 
strictly  talk.  The  essayist  is  a  gentleman  who  chats  to  a 
world  of  gentlemen,  and  whose  chat  is  shaped  and  colored 
by  a  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  company.  He  must 
interest  and  entertain,  he  may  not  bore  them  ;  and 'so  his 
form  must  be  short;  essay  or  sketch,  or  tale  or  letter.  So, 
too,  his  style  must  be  simple,  the  sentences  clear  and 
quotable,  good  sense  ready  packed  for  carriage.  Strength 
of  phrase,  intricacy  of  structure,  height  of  tone,  were  all 
necessarily  banished  from  such  prose  as  we  banish  them 
from  ordinary  conversation.  There  was  no  room  for 
pedantry,  for  the  ostentatious  display  of  learning,  for  pom- 
pousness,  for  afifectation.  The  essayist  had  to  think,  as  a 
talker  should  think,  more  of  good  taste  than  of  imagina- 
tive excellence,  of  propriety  of  expression  than  of  grandeur 
of  phrase.  The  deeper  themes  of  the  world  or  man  were 
denied  to  him ;  if  he  touches  them,  it  is  superficially,  with 
a  decorous  dullness,  or  on  their  more  humorous  side  with 
a  gentle  irony  that  shows  how  faint  their  hold  is  on  him. 
In  Addison's  chat  the  war  of  churches  shrinks  into  a 
puppet-show,  and  the  strife  of  politics  loses  something  of 
its  fictitious  earnestness  as  the  humorist  views  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  lady's  patches.  It  was  equally  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  fiercer  passions  and  subtler  emotions  of 
man.  Shakspeare's  humor  and  sublimity,  his  fitful  transi- 
tions from  mood  to  mood,  his  wild  bursts  of  laughter,  his 
passion  of  tears,  Hamlet  or  Hamlet's  grave-digger,  Lear  or 
Lear's  fool,  would  have  startled  the  readers  of  the  Spedaior 
as  they  would  startle  the  group  in  a  modern  drawing-room. 
,    .    .    It  is  to  the  essayist  that  we  owe  our  sense  of  the 
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infinite  variety  and  picturesqueness  of  the  human  world 
•  about  us ;  it  was  he  who  for  the  first  time  made  every 
street  and  every  house  teem  with  living  people  for  us,  who 
found  a  subtle  interest  in  their  bigotries  and  prejudices, 
their  inconsistencies,  their  eccentricities,  their  oddities, 
who  gave  to  their  very  dullness  a  charm.  In  a  word,  it 
was  he  who  first  opened  to  men  the  world  of  modern 
fiction." 

We  have  already  quoted  from  the  Spectator  in  illustra- 
tion of  Addison's  peculiar  humor;  we  shall  be  pardoned 
if  we  give  here  an  example  of  his  style  when  dealing  with 
subjects  of  a  less  imaginative  character.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  advantages  of  education : 

I  consider  an  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the 
quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  till  the  skill  of 
the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and 
discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through 
the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works 
upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  per- 
fectioii,  which  without  such  helps  are  never  able  to  make  their 
appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  soon 
upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his 
doctrine  of  substantial  forma«  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies 
hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only 
clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  sculp- 
ture is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  the  human  soul.  The 
philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great 
man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper 
education  might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  I 
am  therefore  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild  and 
uncultivated ;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness,  resolu- 
tion in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sullenness  and 
despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  different  kinds 
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of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lees  rectified  and  swayed 
by  reason.  ...  It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  ■ 
born  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge 
flourish;  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  are,  even  in  these 
parts,  several  poor  uniustructed  persons,  who  are  but  little  above 
the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speak- 
ing ;  as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal 
education  rise  above  one  another  by  several  degrees  of  perfection. 
For,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  some- 
times only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn  and  but 
just  sketched  into  an  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man 
appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we 
find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet 
with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not 
give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 

Discourses  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon  human  nature,  are 
the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and 
gain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  recover 
our  souls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  which  natu- 
rally cleave  to  them.  I  have  all  along  professed  myself,  in  this 
paper,  a  promoter  of  these  great  ends ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
do  from  day  to  day  contribute  something  to  the  polishing  of  men's 
minds;  at  least  my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the  execution 
may  be.  I  must  confess  I  am  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  by 
many  letters,  which  I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in  approbation 
of  my  endeavors ;  and  must  take  this  opi>ortunity  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  those  who  write  them,  and  excusing  myself  for  not 
inserting  several  of  them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sensible  would 
be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should  I  publish  the  praises 
which  are  so  well  penned,  they  would  do  honor  to  the  persons  who 
write  them ;  but  my  publishing  of  them  would  I  fear  be  a  sufiS- 
cient  instance  to  the  world  that  I  did  not  deserve  them. 

The  success  of  the  SpecMor^  from  a  connmercial  point  of 
view,  was  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  It  was  regularly- 
read  and  discussed  at  every  coffee-house  and  at  every  fash- 
ionable place  of  resort  in  the  city.  Three  thousand  copies 
were  sold  daily,  and,  until  the  stamp  act' obliged  its  pub- 
lishers to  double  its  price,  its  circulation  constantly  in- 
creased.    Of  a  few  numbers  possessing  special  interest,  it 
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is  said  that  twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold.  Nor  was 
the  demand  merely  a  temporary  one ;  for^  after  the  essays 
were  collected  in  bound  volumes,  an  edition  of  ten  thou- 
sand copies  was  quickly  disposed  of,  and  other  editions 
were  constantly  in  request.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  literature  we  shall  find  no  parallel  to  the  success 
of  the  Spectator,  save  that  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  of  Charles  Dickens. 

In  1713,  a  few  months  after  the  suspension  of  the  Spec- 
tator, Steele  began  the  publication  of  a  third  journal,  which 
he  called  The  Guardian,  and  which  ran  through  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  numbers.  The  new  paper,  while 
resembling  its  predecessors  in  design  and  general  appear- 
ance, was  more  outspoken  in  regard  to  political  matters, 
and  in  this  respect  approached  more  nearly  the  character 
of  the  modem  newspaper.  "The  parties  amongst  us,"  says 
the  editor,  "are  too  violent  to  make  it  possible  to  pass 
them  by  without  observation.  As  to  these  matters  I  shall 
be  impartial,  though  I  cannot  be  neuter."  The  Guardian 
was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  success.  The  genial 
influence  of  Addison,  which  had  made  the  TaUer  and 
the  Spectator  what  they  were,  was  wanting  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  new  paper.  Indeed,  during  the  first  two 
months  of  its  brief  existence,  Addison  did  not  contribute 
a  single  article.  The  prying,  good-natured  ^ickerstafl^  and 
the  observant  Mr.  Spectator  were  succeeded  by  a  very 
inferior  personage — a  Mr.  Nestor  Ironside,  "guardian  to 
the  Lizard  family"  and,  figuratively,  to  the  public  morals 
and  manners.  The  little  essays  in  the  Guardian,  as  a 
rule,  have  neither  the  humor  nor  the  general  applica- 
bility which  characterized  those  in  the  Spedaior.  The 
only  papers  possessing  an  interest  to  the  literary  student 
are  those  on  pastoral  poetry  by  Thomas  Tickell  *  and  the 
ironical  retort  with  which  Pope  replied  to  them.f 

The  popularity  and  influence  of  the  periodicals  which 

•  N08.  22,  23,  28,  30,  32.  f  No.  40. 
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we  have  been  noticing  led  to  the  appearance  of  numerous 
imitators,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  taking  high  rank 
among  the  standard  literary  productions  of  our  language. 
The  most  notable  of  these  was  The  BawbUr,  a  semi-weekly 
sheet,  written  and  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The 
first  number  appeared  March  20,  1750,  and  the  last  was 
issued  March  14, 1752.  Of  tlie  two  hundred  essays  thus 
published,  all  but  five*  were  from  the  pen  of  Johnson  him- 
self. One  paper  was  written  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  one  by  Mrs. 
Talbot,  two  by  Mrs.  Carter,  and  one  by  Richardson,  the 
novelist.  "  As  the  Rambler  was  entirely  the  work  of  one 
man,"  sa3's  Boswell,  "there  was,  of  course,  such  a  uniformity 
in  its  texture  as  very  much  to  exclude  the  charm  of  variety ; 
and  the  grave  and  often  solemn  style  of  thinking,  which 
distinguished  it  from  other  periodical  papers;  made  it  for 
some  time  not  generally  liked."  Indeed,  the  essays  are 
very  generally  tinctured  with  the  deep  religious  feeling 
so  characteristic  of  their  author,  and  they  are  written  in 
that  pompous  style,  known  as  the  Johnsonian,  which  con- 
sists in  the  studied  rejection  of  simple  words  and  the 
constant  employment  of  high-sounding  Latin  derivatives. 
The  Johnsonian  style  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
modified  and  modernized  form  of  euphuism.  Whatever 
Johnson  wrote,  he  wrote  in  the  same  style.  Goldsmith 
was  so  impr^sed  with  this  peculiarity  of  his  friend 
that  he  one  day  remarked  to  him:  "Dr.  Johnson,  if 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales."  In  fact,  says  M.  Taine,  "his  phraseology  rolls 
ever  in  solemn  and  majestic  periods,  in  wliich  every 
substantive  marches  ceremoniously,  accompanied  by  its 
epithet ;  grand,  pompous  words  peal  like  an  organ ;  every 
proposition  is  set  forth  balanced  by  a  proposition  of  equal 
length;  thought  is  developed  with  the  compassed  regu- 
larity and  official  splendor  of  a  procession.  Classical  prose 
attains  its  perfection  in  him,  as  classical  poetry  in  Pope. 

♦  No8.  la  30,  44,  97,  100. 
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Art  cannot  be  more  finished  or  nature  more  forced.  No 
one  has  confined  ideas  in  more  straight  compartments; 
none  has  given  stronger  relief  to  dissertation  and  proof; 
none  has  imposed  more  despotically  on  story  and  dialogue 
the  forms  of  argumentation  and  violent  declamation ;  none 
has  more  generally  mutilated  the  flowing  liberty  of  con- 
versation and  life  by  antitheses  and  technical  words.  It 
is  the  completion  and  the  excess,  the  triumph  and  the 
tyranny,  of  oratorical  style." 

As  an  example  of  this  oratorical  style,  which  Johnson 
perfected  in  the  Rambler,  and  which  is  there  more  apparent 
than  in  any  other  of  his  works,  we  quote  the  following 
passage  in  which  he  dilates  upon  one  of  his  favorite  themes 
— the  necessity  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  surrounded : 

The  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now  at  an 
end.  That  life  has  many  miseries,  and  that  those  miseries  are 
sometimes  at  least  equal  to  all  the  powers  of  fortitude,  is  now 
universally  confessed ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  useful  to  consider  not 
only  how  we  may  escape  them,  but  by  what  means  those  which  * 
either  the  accidents  of  affairs  or  the  infirmities  of  nature  must 
bring  upon  us  may  be  mitigated  and  lightened,  and  how  we  may 
make  those  hours  less  wretched  which  the  condition  of  our  present 
existence  will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not  radical, 
but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involved  in  corporeal  nature,  and 
interwoven  with  our  being;  all  attempts,  therefore,  to  decline  it 
wholly  are  useless  and  vain ;  the  armies  of  pain  send  their  arrows 
against  us  on  every  side,  the  choice  is  only  between  those  which 
are  more  or  less  sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  less 
malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armor  which  reason  can  supply  will 
only  blunt  their  points,  but  cannot  repel  them. 

The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in  our  hands  is 
patience,  by  which,  though  we  cannot  lessen  the  torments  of  the 
body,  we  can  in  a  great  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind, 
and  shall  suffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine  force  of  an  evil, 
without  heightening  its  acrimony  or  prolonging  its  effects. 
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And  here  is  another  pcussage,  in  which  he  speaks  of  that 
class  of  critics  who  are  content  with  reading  a  printed 
book  and  find  in  it  no  faults  to  condemn  : 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the  merit  of  a  pro- 
duction yet  unpublished,  he  brings  an  imagination  heated  with 
objections  to  passages  which  he  has  never  yet  heard ;  he  invokes 
all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  memory  with  Taste  and 
Grace,  Purity  and  Delicacy,  Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which 
having  been  once  uttered  by  those  that  understood  them,  have 
been  since  re-echoed  without  meaning,  and  kept  up  to  the  disturb- 
,  ance  of  the  world  by  constant  repercussion  from  one  coxcomb  to 
another.  He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  show  by  some  proof 
of  his  abilities,  that  he  is  not  consulted  to  no  purpose,  and  there- 
fore watches  every  opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for 
every  opportunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration.  Such 
upportuuities  a  very  small  degree  of  sagacity  will  enable  him  to 
find,  for  in  every  work  of  imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts, 
the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decorations  may  be  varied  in 
a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety ;  and,  as  in  things  nearly 
equal  that  will  always  seem  best  to  every  man  which  he  himself 
produces,  the  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  propose  without  the 
care  of  execution,  can  never  want  the  satisfaction  of  believing 
that  he  has  suggested  very  important  improvements,  nor  the  power 
of  enforcing  his  advice  by  arguments,  which,  as  they  appear  con- 
vincing to  himself,  either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  will  press 
obstinately  and  importunately,  without  suspicion  that  he  may 
possibly  judge  too  hastily  in  favor  of  his  own  advice,  or  inquiry 
whether  the  advantage  of  the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to 
the  labor. 

The  Rambler  was  not  very  favorably  received  by  the 
public.  The  heaviness  of  its  style  and  its  labored  argu- 
ments and  melancholy  reflections  repelled  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  circulation,  it  is  said,  seldom  exceeded  five 
hundred  copies,  though  when  the  numbers  were  reprinted 
and  bound  in  a  handsome  two-guinea  volume  the  demand 
for  the  work  became  suddenly  very  great.  Ten  English 
editions,  a  Scotch  edition,  and  an  Irish  edition — thirteen 
thousand  copies  in  all— were  sold  during  the  aulhor's  life- 
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time.  Richardson  pronounced  the  Rambler  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the*  Spectator.  "Many  of  the  papers,"  says 
Leslie  Stephen,  "  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Addison,  but 
without  Addison's  felicity.  Like  Addison,  he  indulges  in 
allegory,  which,  in  his  hands,  becomes  unendurably  frigid 
and  clumsy;  he  tries  light  social  satire,  and  is  fain  to 
confess  that  we  can  spy  a  beard  under  the  muffler  of  his 
feminine  characters;  he  treats  us  to  criticism  which, -like 
Addison's,  goes  upon  exploded  principles,  but,  unlike  Addi- 
son's, is  apt  to  be  almost  willfully  outrageous.  .  .  .  And 
yet  with  all  its  faults  the  reader  who  can  plod  through 
the  pages  of  the  Rambler  will  at,  least  feel  respect  for  the 
author.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  the  man  whose  great  lesson 
is  *  clear  your  mind  of  cant;'  who  felt  most  deeply  the 
misery  of  the  world,  but  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
despised  querulous  and  sentimental  complaints  on  one  side 
and  optimist  glasses  upon  the  other." 

And  Hazlitt  says:  "The  dramatic  and  conversational 
turn  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  and  greatest 
charm  of  the  Spectator  and  ThUer  is  quite  lost  in  the 
Rambler.  There  is  no  reflected  light  thrown  on  human 
life  from  an  assumed  character,  nor  any  direct  one  from  a 
display  of  the  author's  own.  The  Tatler  and  SpectaUyi*  are, 
as  it  were,  made  up  of  notes  and  memorandums  of  the 
events  and  incidents  of  the  day,  with  finished  studies  after 
nature,  and  characters  fresh  from  the  life,  which  the  writer 
moralizes  upon,  and  turns  to  account  as  they  come  before 
him.  The  Rambler  is  a  collection  of  moral  essays,  or  scho- 
lastic theses  written  on  set  subjects,  and  of  which  the 
individual  characters  and  incidents  are  merely  artificial 
illustrations,  brought  in  to  give  a  pretended  relief  to  the 
dryness  of  didactic  discussion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  impos- 
ing common-place-book  of  general  topics,  and  rhetorical 
declamation  on  the  conduct  and  business  of  Ufa  .  .  . 
The  mass  of  intellectual  wealth  here  heaped  together  is 
immense,  but  it  is  rather  the  result  of  gradual  accumula- 
tion, the  produce  of  the  general  intellect,  laboring  in  the 
27 
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minB  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  than  dug  out  of  the 
quarry  and  dragged  into  the  light  by  the  industry  and 
sagacity  of  a  single  mind." 

Of  the  other  imita^ons  of  the  Spectator^  it  will  be  suflS- 
cient  merely  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few.  There  was 
The  Adventurer  (1752-54),  edited  by  Dr.  John  Hawkes- 
worth,  which  ran  through  one  hundred  and  forty  semi- 
weekly  numbers,  and  included  among  its  contributors  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Joseph  Warton.  There  was  The  Connoisseur 
(1754-56),  also  of  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  edited 
by  George  Colman,  the  dramatist,  and-Bonnel  Thornton. 
There  was  The  World  (1753-56),  of  two  hundred  weekly 
numbers,  edited  by  Adam  Fitz-Adam,  and  remembered  as 
being  the  medium  through  which  Lord  Chesterfield  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  Johnson's  Dictionary — ^a  compli- 
ment which  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  slow  to  understand  and 
appreciate  at  its  true  value.  There  was  The  Idler,  a  weekly 
essay  by  Johnson  published  in  The  Universal  Chronicler, 
and  continued  regularly  for  two  years  (1758-60).  There 
was  The  Mirror,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  numbers,  which 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  (1779-80)  and  was  edited  by 
Henry  Mackenzie.  It  was  succeeded  by  The  Lounger, 
which,  under  the  same  editorship,  was  published  in  weekly 
numbers  from  February  5, 1785,  to  January  6, 1787.  The 
essays  in  the  last-named  papers  are  ranked  by  their  ad- 
mirers **  with  Sterne  for  sentiment  and  with  Addison  for 
humor."  In  our  own  times  the  periodical  essay  has,  for 
several  years,  been  most  worthily  represented  by  the 
Editor^s  Easy  Chair,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  by  the  Topics 
of  tlie  Time,  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  now  The  Century. 

The  Oiiizeii  of  the  World  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  papers 
written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  contributed  to  The  Pablic 
Ledger  during  the  year  1760  and  at  irregular  intervals 
thereafter.  They  are  written  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
an  imaginary  philosophical  Chinaman  in  London  to  his 
friends  at  home.  "  This,  like  all  the  works  of  Goldsmith," 
says  one,  '^  bears  the  stamp  of  the  author's  mind.    It  does 
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n6t  'go  about  to  cozen  reputation  without  the  stamp  of 
merit'.  .  .  .  For  light  summer  reading  it  is  like  walk- 
ing in  a  garden  full  of  traps  and  pit-falls."  "  That  delight- 
ful (Xtizen  of  the  World/*  says  another,  "  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  sure  of  an  honorable  place 
among  our  English  classics." 

As  an  example  of  the  Citizen's  happiest  style  of  moral- 
izing, we  quote  from  Letter  CXVI. : 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two,  the  expiring  taper  rises  and  sinks 
in  the  socket,  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber,  the  labori- 
ous and  the  happy  are  at  rest,  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation, 
guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the 
destroying  bowl,  the  robber  w^lks  his  midnight  round,  and  the 
suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity, 
or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
where  Vanity,  ever  changing,  but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before 
me,  where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward  child, 
seemes  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  round !  The  dying  lamp  feebly  emits 
a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock  or 
the  distant  watch-dog.  All  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  for- 
gotten ;  an  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  human 
vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  be 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and, 
with  shortsighted  presumption,  promised  themselver  immortality  I 
— Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some.  The  sorrow- 
ful traveler  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he 
beholds,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

"Here,"  he  cries,  "stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with 
weeds;  there  their  senate-house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every 
noxious  reptile;  temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an 
undistinguished  heap  of  ruins«    They  are  fallen^  for  luxury  and 
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avarice  first  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  the  6tate  were 
conferred  on  amusiug  aud  not  on  useful  members  of  society. 
Their  riches  and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at 
first  repulsed,  returned  again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at 
last  swept  the  defendants  into  undistinguishable  destruction." 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find  a 
short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  ?  These 
are  strangers ;  wanderers  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too 
humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even 
for  pity.  .  .  .  Why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufier- 
ings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve !  Why  was  this  heart  of  mine 
formed  with  so  much  sensibility?  or  why  was  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impulse?  Tenderness  without  a  capacity  of  reliev- 
ing, only  makes  the  man  who  feels  it  more  wretched  than  the 
object  which  sues  for  assistance.    Adieu. 

Goldsmith's  Essays,  published  in  1762,  are  very  similar  in 
style  and  character  to  the  papers  composing  the  Citizen  of 
the  World.  Some  are  grave,  some  gay,  some  fanciful,  some 
satirical,  and  some  plainly  didactic;  but  all  glow  with  the 
genuine  good  nature  and  sportive  tenderness  so  generally 
characteristic  of  their  author.  "As  an  observer  of  men 
and  manners,"  says  Chambers,  "  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  Goldsmith  far  above  Johnson.  His  cha^  humor, 
poetical  fancy,  and  admirable  style,  render  these  essays  a 
mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought,  happy  imagery,  and 
pure  English.'* 

We  must  not  omit  in  this  chapter  the  mention  of  the 
Essays  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which,  although  not  ranking  among 
the  highest  of  their  class,  are  admirable  for  their  purity  of 
diction  and  their  terseness  of  thought.  Tliey  are  the  first 
essays  produced  by  an  American  which  are  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  standard  works  of  English  literature.  In 
some  respects  they  remind  us  of  Addison's  best  efforts; 
indeed,  Franklin  had  endeavored  to  model  his  style  on 
that  of  the  Spectator.  In  his  autobiography  he  tells  us 
how  he  did  this : 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectaior,  I 
had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.    I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and 
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over,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the  writing 
excellent,  and  wished  if  possible  to  imitate  it.  With  that  view,  I 
took  some  of  the  papers,  and  making  shorts  hints  of  the  sentiments 
in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  without  look- 
ing at  the  book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  by  expressing 
each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  iex- 
pressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  occur,  to  me. 
Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some 
of  my  faults  and  corrected  them.  But  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock 
of  words,  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  using  them,  which  I 
thought  I  should  have  acquired  before  that  time,  if  I  had  gone  on 
making  verses ;  since  the  continual  search  for  words  of  the  same 
import,  but  of  different  length  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  difierent 
sound  for  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a  constant  necessity 
of  searching  for  variety  in  my  mind,  and  make  me  a  master  of  it. 
Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  in  the  Spectator  and  turned 
them  into  verse;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well 
forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  again. 

I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collection  of  hints  into  confusion, 
and  after  some  weeks  endeavored  to  reduce  them  into  the  best 
order  before  I  b^an  to  form  the  full  sentences  and  complete  the 
subject.  This  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  with  the  original,  I  discovered 
many  faults,  and  corrected  them ;  but  I  sometimes  had  the  pleasure 
to  fancy  that,  in  certain  particulars  of  small  consequence,  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the  language,  and 
this  encouraged  me  to  think  that  I  might  in  time  come  to  be  a 
tolerable  English  writer;  of  which  I  was  extremely  ambitious. 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  Dr.  Franklin-s  essays  will  indicate 
the  character  of  their  subject-matter :  Qn  Discoveries ;  On 
the  Usefulness  of  Mathematics;  The  Waste  of  Life;  The 
Way  to  make  Money  plenty  in  every  Man's  Pocket ;  Tolera- 
tion in  Old  England  and  New  England ;  Self-Denial  not 
the  Essence  of  Virtue.  The  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Franklin's  writings,  says  Jared  Sparks,  "are  ease, 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  a  pure  English  idiom ;  and  these 
qualities,  indeed,  in  which  he  is  everywhere  unrivaled, 
seem  to  have  been  scarcely  less  a  gift  of  nature  than  the 
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effect  of  study.  Without  any  display  of  ornament,  or 
labored  flights  of  fancy,  his  thoughts  flow  smoothly 
onward,  and  afe  conveyed  in  a  language  so  lucid  and 
expressive,  that  the  reader's  mind  is  never  for  a  moment 
embarrassed  witli  obscurity  or  doubt." 

AVe  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  Essays  of  Elm,  by 
Charles  Lamb.  The  most  of  these  essays  were  published 
serially  in  the  London  Magazine^  beginning  in  August,  1820, 
and  continuing  until  August,  1825.  They  are  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  Lanjb's  works,  and  are  those  by  which 
he  will  longest  be  remembered.  Indeed,  as  an  English 
critic  remarks,  they  are  the  finest  things,  for  humor,  taste, 
penetration,  and  vivacity,  which  have  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Montaigne.  Among  such  a  feast  of  riches  it  is 
difficult  to  select,  but  we  venture  to  mention  the  following 
essays  which  the  student  should  read:  The  South-Sea 
House ;  A  Chapter  on  Ears ;  The  Old  and  the  New  School- 
master; My  Relations;  Dream-Children — A  Reverie;  The 
Praise  of  Chimney-Sweepers ;  A  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig;  On  Popular  Fallacies.  We  know  that  the  reader 
will  pardon  our  making  a  quotation  from  the  last-named 
essay.  Among  other  fallacies  noticed  by  the  author  is 
tliat  expressed  in  the  popular  proverb:  "  We  shall  lie  down 
with  the  Lamb."  The  inimitable  Elia  disposes  of  the 
subject  in  this  wise : 

We  could  never  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement, 
or  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  sending  us  for  instruction  to 
these  woolly  bedfellows.  A  sheep  when  it  is  dark  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  shut  his  sill^  eyes,  and  sleep  if  he  can.  Man  found  out 
long  sixes. — Hail  candle-light!  without  disparagement  to  sun  or 
moon,  the  kindliest  luminary  of  the  three — if  we  may  not  rather 
style  thee  their  radiant  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon ! — We 
love  to  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  by  candle-light. 
They  are  everybody's  sun  and  moon.  This  is  our  peeuliar  and 
household  planet  Wanting  it,  what  savage,  unsocial  nights  must 
our  ancestors  have  spent,  wintering  in  caves  and  unillumiued  fast- 
nesses I    They  must  luive  lain  about  and  grumbled  at  one  another 
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in  the  dark.  What  repartees  could  have  been  passed,  when  you 
must  have  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbor's  cheek 
to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it  I  This  accounts  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast  (try  Hesiod  or  Oasian), 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  those  unlanterned  nights.  Jokes 
came  in  with  candles.  We  wonder  how  they  saw  to  pick  up  a  pin, 
if  they  had  any..  How  did  they  sup?  what  a  melange  of  chance 
carving  they  must  have  made  of  it ! — here  one  had  got  the  leg  of 
a  goat,  when  he  wanted  a  horse's  shoulder — there  one  had  dipped 
his  scooped  palm  in  a  kid-skin  of  wild-honey,  when  he  meditated 
right  mare's  milk.  There  is  neither  good  eating  nor  drinking  in 
fresco.  .  •  .  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  reading,  but 
by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the  affectation  of  a  book  at  noon-day 
in  gardens,  and  in  sultry  arbors ;  but  it  was  labor  thrown  away. 
Those  gay  motes  in  the  beam  come  about  you,  hovering  and  teas- 
ing, like  so  many  coquettes,  that  will  have  you  all  to  their  self,  and 
are  jealous  of  your  abstractions.  By  the  midnight  taper,  the  writer 
digests  his  meditations.  By  the  same  light,  we  must  approach  to 
their  perusal,  if  we  would  catch  the  flame,  the  odor.  It  is  a  mock- 
ery, all  that  is  reported  of  the  influential  Phoebus.  No  true  poem 
ever  owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's  light.    They  are  abstracted  works — 

"  Things  that  were  born,  when  none  but  the  still  night, 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching  throes." 

Marry,  daylight — daylight  might  furnish  the  images,  the  crude 
materials ;  but  for  the  fine  shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing  (as 
mine  author  hath  it),  they  must  be  content  to  hold  their  inspira- 
tion of  the  candle.  .  .  .  Night  and  silence  call  out  the  starry 
fancies.  Milton's  Morning  Hgrnn  in  Paradise,  we  would  hold  a 
good  wager,  was  penned  at  midnight ;  and  Taylor's  richer  descrip- 
tion of  a  sun-rise  smells  decidedly- of  the  taper.  Even  ourself,  in 
these  our  humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best-measured  cadences 
(Prose  has  her  cSadences)  not  unfrequently  to. the  charm  of  the 
drowsier  watchman,  "  blessing  the  doors ;"  or  the  wild  sweep  of 
winds  at  midnight  Even  now  a  loftier  speculation  than  we  have 
yet  attempted  courts  our  endeavors.  We  would  indite  something 
about  the  Solar  System. — Betty,  bring  the  candles, 

"  As  an  essayist,"  says  John  Forster,  "Charles  Lamb  will 
be  remembered,  in  years  to  come,  with  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  Steele,  and  with 
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Addison.  He  has  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  highest  order, 
exquisite  humor,  a  genuine  and  cordial  vein  of  pleasantry, 
and  the  most  heart-touching  pathos.  In  the  largest  accep- 
tation of  the  word  he  was  a  humanist.  His  fancy  is  dis- 
tinguished by  singular  delicacy  and  tenderness ;  and  even 
his  conceits  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  as  those  of  his 
favorite  Fuller  often  are,  steeped  in  human  feeling  and 
passion.  His  thoughts  are  always  his  own.  Even  when 
his  words  seem  cast  in  the  very  mould  of  others,  the  perfect 
originality  of  his  thinking  is  felt  and  acknowledged." 

James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  essays,  at  one  time  of  more  interest  and  far 
more  popular  than  now.  He  edited  also  The  IndiccUar 
(1819-21),  The  Companion^  (1828),  and  The  Taller  (1830-32), 
all  in  imitation  of  the  Spedator.  "  His  essays,"  says  Alex- 
ander Smith,  "  are  gay  and  cheerful  suburban  villas — ^the 
piano  is  touched  within,  there  are  trees  and  flowers  outside, 
but  the  city  is  not  far  distant,  prosaic  interests  are  even 
intruding,  visitors  are  constantly  dropping  in.  His  essays 
are  not  poetically  conceived :  they  deal — with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  lovely  one  on  the  '  Death  of  Little  Children' — 
with  distinctly  mundane  and  commonplace  matters;  but 
his  charm  is  in  this,  that  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
immediately  troops  of  fancies  search  land  and  sea  and  the 
range  of  the  poets  for  its  endorsement, — just  as  in  the  old 
English  villages  on  May  morning,  shoals  of  rustics  went 
forth  to  the  woods,  and  brought  home  hawthorns  for  the 
dressing  of  door  and  window.  Hunt  is  always  cheerful 
and  chatty.  He  defends  himself  against  the  evils  of  life 
with  pretty  thoughts.  He  believes  that  the  world  is  good, 
and  that  men  and  women  are  good  too.  His  essays  are 
much  less  valuable  than  Lamb*s,  because  they  are  neither 
so  peculiar,  nor  do  they  touch  the  reader  so  deeply;  but 
they  are  full  of  color  and  wit." 

The  student  has  already  become  acquainted  with  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt  through  the  literary  criticisms  which  we  have 
frequently  quoted  from  him.    His  miscellaneous  essays  are 
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numerous,  the  best  being  .included  in  two  volumes  under 
the  title  of  Table-Talk  (1821).  "His  style  is  vivid  and 
picturesque,"  says  one  critic,*  "  and  his  evolutions  of  char- 
acter are  clear.  His  paradoxes  are  a  little  startling,  and 
sometimes  lead  him  astray;  but  there  is  a  delicacy  of 
taste,  a  richness  of  imagination,  and  a  perceptive  power, 
that  make  him  a  worthy  second  to  De  Quincey."  "  The 
toils,  uncertainties,  and  disappointments  of  a  literary  life," 
says  another,t  "soured  and  warped  the  mind  of  Hazlitt, 
and  distorted  his  opinions  of  men  and  things ;  but  those 
who  trace  the  passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his 
aspirations  after  ideal  excellence  and  beauty,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  early  days,  and  the  undisguised  free- 
dom with  which  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  to  the  reader, 
will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength  and  versatility  of 
genius."  Says  a  third  :J  "  As  Johnson  in  conversation,  so 
Hazlitt  in  books,  pushed  his  own  theories  to  the  extreme, 
partly  to  show  his  powers,  partly  perhaps  from  contempt 
for  the  logic  of  his  readers.  He  wrote  rather  for  himself 
than  for  others.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  subtle,  and  what  is  more,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
sympathies  for  the  humane." 

Nodes  Ambrosianss  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays  or 
imaginary  conversations  which,  at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation, were  read  with  admiration  and  delight.  But,  as 
the  topics  which  they  discussed  and  the  people  to  whom 
they  referred  were  generally  of  temporary  or  local  interest 
only,  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  popular.  They  were 
published  originally  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  between  the 
years  1822  and  1835,  and  were  chiefly  the  work  of  Professor 
John  Wilson,  who  is  known  to  have  written  thirty-nine  of 
the  seventy-one  papers.  The  conversations  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  "  blue  parlor"  of  an  inn  kept  by 
one  Ambrose,  and  the  personages  engaged  in  them  are 

♦  Dr.  William  Smith.  f  Robert  Chambers.  %  Lord  Lytton. 
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represented  as  Christopher  North  (Wilson),  Tickler  (Sym), 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (Hogg),  and  a  few  others.  In  these 
essays — if  essays  they  may  be  called — there  is  a  delightful 
intermingling  of  social  chit-chat,  literary  criticism,  politics, 
and  fun,  which  must  have  been  very- enjoyable  so  long  as 
the  subjects  and  the  men  of  whom  they  treated  were  in 
existence  and  well  known. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  essay  writers  was  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  an  author  of  peculiar  talents  and  extraordi- 
nary attainments.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  no  man 
was  a  greater  master  of  pure  English  prose  than  he,  and 
his  sentences  are  "  models  of  elaborate  workmanship."  But 
his  essays  are  not  generally  popular ;  he  is  seldom  read, 
and  scarcely  ever  quoted.  He  has  two  great  faults,  either 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  his  works  from  being 
appreciated  at  their  true  value.  He  leaves  his  work  in  au 
unfinished  state,  many  of  his  essays  being  nothing  but 
mere  fragments ;  his  thoughts  are  too  often  complex  and 
involved,  and  he  wearies  the  reader  by  reason  of  his  very 
diflfuseness.  When  he  condescends  to  the  humorous,  he 
reminds  us  of  Charles  Lamb ;  when  he  soars  into  the  sub- 
lime, he  has  scarcely  an  equal,  certainly  not  a  superior. 
As  an  example  of  his  humor,  read  the  essay  on  Murder 
considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts;  as  an  example  of  fine 
descriptive  writing,  read  his  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars. 
As  an  example  of  his  more  ordinary  style  of  moraliaung, 
we  quote  the  following  thoughts  on  the  time  for  mental 
and  moral  culture : 

The  flight  of  our  human  hours  not  really  more  rapid  at  one 
moment  than  another,  yet  oftentimes  to  our  feelings  seems  more 
rapid;  and  the  flight  startles  us,  like  guilty  things,  with  a  more 
aflecting  sense  of  rapidity,  when  a  distant  church  clock  strikes  in 
the  night-time;  or  when,  upon  some  solemn  summer  evening,  the 
sun's  disk,  after  setting  for  a  minute  with  farewell  horizontal  rays, 
suddenly  drops  out  of  sight.  The  record  of  our  loss,  in  such  a 
case,  seems  to  us  the  first  intimation  of  its  possibility;  as  if  we 
could  not  be  made  sensible  that  the  hours  were  perishable,  until 
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it  is  announced  to  us  that  already  thej  have  perished.  We  feel  a 
perplexity  of  distress  when  that  which  seems  to  us  the  crudest  of 
injuries — a  robbery  committed  upon  our  dearest  possession  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  world  outside — seems  also  as  in  part  a  robbery 
sanctioned  by  our  own  collusion.  The  world,  and  the  customs  of 
the  world,  never  cease  to  levy  taxes  upon  our  time.  That  is  true, 
and  s(^  far  the  blame  is  not  ours ;  but  the  particular  degree  in 
which  we  suffer  by  this  robbery  depends  much  upon  the  weakness 
with  which  we  ourselves  become  parties  to  the  wrong,  or  the  ener- 
gies with  which  we  resist  it.  Resisting  or  not,  however,  we  are 
doomed  to  suffer  a  bitter  pang  as  often  lis  the  irrecoverable  flight 
of  our  time  is  brought  home  with  keenness  to  our  hearts.  The 
spectacle  of  a  lady  floating  over  the  sea  in  a  boat,  and  waking 
suddenly  from  sleep  to  find  her  magnificent  rope  of  pearl  necklace 
by  some  accident  detached  at  one  end  from  its  fastenings,  the  loose 
string  hanging  down  in  the  water,  and  pearl  after  pearl  slipping 
off  iorever  into  the  abyss,  brings  before  us  the  sadness  of  the  case. 
That  particular  pearl  which  at  the  very  moment  is  rolling  off  into 
the  unsearchable  deeps  carries  its  own  separate  reproach  to  the 
lady's  heart  But  it  is  more  deeply  reproachful  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  many  others,  uncounted  pearls,  that  have  already 
been  swallowed  up  irrecoverably  while  she  was  yet  sleeping,  and 
of  many  beside  that  must  follow  before  any  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  what  we  may  call  this  jewelly  hemorrhage.  A  constant  hemor- 
rhage of  the  same  kind  is  wasting  our  jewelly  hours.  A  day  has 
perished  from  our  brief  calendar  of  days,  and  that  we  could 
endure ;  but  this  day  is  no  worse  than  the  reiteration  of  many 
other  days— days  counted  by  thousands — that  have  perished  to 
the  same  extent  and  by  the  same  unhappy  means ;  viz.,  the  evil 
usages  of  the  world  made  effectual  and  ratified  by  our  concur- 
rence. Bitter  is  the  upbraiding  which  we  seem  to  hear  from  a 
pe<!ret  monitor. — My  friend,  you  make  very  free  with  your  days ! 
Pray,  how  many  do  you  expect  to  have?  What  is  your  rental  as 
regards  the  total  harvest  of  days  which  this  life  is  likely  to  yield  ? 
Let  us  consider.  Threescore  years  and  ten  produce  a  total  sura 
of  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  nnd  fifty  days,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  more  that  will  be  payable  to  you  a^ 
a  bonus  on  account  of  leap-years.  Now,  out  of  thi.s  total,  one- 
third  must  be  dediirted  at  a  blow  for  a  Finale  item ;  viz.,  sleep. 
Next,  on  accouut  of  illuess,  of  recreation,  and  the  serious  occupa- 
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tioDS  spread  over  the  surface  of  life,  it  will  be  little  enough  to 
deduct  another  third.  Recollect,  also,  that  twenty  years  will  have 
gone  from  the  earlier  end  of  your  life — viz.,  above  seven  thousand 
days — before  you  can  have  obtained  any  skill  of  system,  or  any 
definite  purpose  in  the  distribution  of  your  time.  Lastly,  for 
tendance  on  the  animal  necessities — viz.,  eating,  drinking,  wash* 
ing,  bathing,  and  exercise — deduct  the  smallest  allowance  consis- 
tent with  propriety,  and  upon  summing  up  all  these  appropriations, 
you  will  not  find  so  much  as  four  thousand  days  left  disposable  for 
direct  intellectual  culture.  Four  thousadd,  or  forty  hundred,  will 
be  a  hundred  forties ;  that  is,  according  to  the  lax  Hebrew  method 
of  indicating  six  weeks  by  the  phrase  of  *'  forty  days,"  you  will 
have  a  hundred  bills  or  drafts  on  Father  Time,  value  six  weeks 
each,  as  the  whole  period  available  for  intellectual  labor.  A 
solid  block  of  about  eleven  and  a  half  consecutive  years  is  all 
that  a  long  life  will  furnish  for  the  development  of  what  is  most 
august  iu  man's  nature.  After  that,  the  night  comes,  when  no 
man  can  work;  brain  and  arm  will  be  alike  unserviceable;  or,  if 
the  life  should  be  unusually  extended,  the  vital  powers  will  be 
drooping  as  regards  all  motions  in  advance. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  speaking  of  De  Quincey, 
says :  "  The  one  half  melancholy  reflection  which  his  career 
suggests  is  that  a  man  so  capable  as  he  was  of  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the  political  and  relig- 
ious thought  of  the  present  age  should  have  comparatively 
wasted  his  opportunities,  and  left  us  his  most  precious 
ideas  in  the  condition  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves  aft^r  they  had 
been  scattered  by  the  wind.  Hence  those  who  approach 
him  with  any  serious  purpose  are  only  too  likely  to  come 
away  disappointed.  It  is,  tlierefore,  rather  on  his  style,  at 
once  complex  and  harmonious,  at  once  powerful  and  pol- 
ished, than  on  the  substance  of  his  works,  that  his  posthu- 
mous fame  will  be  dependent.  The  extraordinary  compass 
and  unique  beauty  of  his  diction,  accommodating  itself 
without  an  effort  to  the  highest  flights  of  imagination,  to 
the  minutest  subtleties  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  gayest 
vacraries  of  humor,  are  by  themselves  a  sure  pledge  of  a 
long  if  not  an  undying  reputation." 
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Among  modem  essayists  no  one  is  more  widely  or  more 
favorably  known  than  Lord  Macaulay.  His  Essays,  most 
of  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  have 
been  classified  as  critical,  historical,  and  miscellaneous. 
From  these  we  have  already,  in  this  work,  made  frequent 
quotations ;  and  the  student  who  has  followed  us  thus  far 
has  doubtless  observed  the  purity  of  diction  and  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  judgment  which  characterize  whatever 
Lord  Macaulay  has  written.  His  best  critical  essays  are 
those  on  History,  Milton,  Lord  Bacon,  Moore's  lAfe  of 
Byron,  Boswell's  Johnson,  and  Addison.  His  best  histori- 
cal essays  are  those  on  Mirabeau,  Lord  Chatham,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  His  best  biographical 
essays  are  those  on  John  Bunyan,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

"Macaulay's  Essays,"  says  Taine,  "are  a  collection  of 
articles  from  reviews.  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  books 
of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  throw*  down  the 
volume  after  a  score  of  pages,  begin  at  the  end,  or  in  the 
middle ;  we  are  not  its  slave,  but  its  master ;  we  can  treat 
it  like  a  newspaper:  in  fact,  it  is  the  journal  of  the  mind. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  miscellaneous ;  in  turning  over  a 
page,  we  pass  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, from  England  to  India :  this  diversity  surprises  and 
pleases.  Lastly,  involuntarily,  the  author  is  indiscreet; 
he  displays  himself  to  us,  keeping  back  nothing;  it  is  a 
familiar  conversation,  and  no  conversation  is  worth  so 
much  as  that  of  England's  greatest  historian.  We  are 
pleased  to  mark  the  origin  of  this  generous  and  powerful 
mind,  to  discover  what  facilities  have  nourished  his  talent, 
what  researches  have  shaped  his  knowledge,  what  opinions 
he  formed  on  philosophy,  religion,  the  state,  literature; 
what  he  was,  and  what  he  haa  become ;  what  he  wishes, 
and  what  he  believes." 

"  Macaulay's  style,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  was  eminently 
his  own,  but  his  own  not  by  strange  words,  or  strange  col- 
location of  words,  by  phrases  of  perpetual  occurrence,  or 
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the  straining  .after  original  and  striking  terms  of  expres- 
sion. Its  characteristics  were  vigor  and  animation,  copi- 
ousness, clearness,  above  all  sound  English,  now  a  rare 
excellence.  The  vigor  and  life  were  unabating ;  perhaps 
in  that  conscious  strength  which  cost  no  exertion  he  did 
not  always  gauge  and  measure  the  force  of  his  own  words. 
Those  who  studied  the  progress  of  his  writing  might,  per- 
haps, see  that  the  full  stream,  though  it  never  stagnated, 
might  at  first  overflow  its  banks ;  in  later  days  it  ran  with 
a  more  direct,  undivided  torrent  His  copiousness  had 
nothing  tumid,  difiuse,  Asiatic,  no  ornament  for  the  sake 
of  ornament  As  to  its  clearness,  one  may  read  a  sentence 
of  Macaulay  twice  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning.  His  English  was  pure,  both  in 
idiom  and  in  words,  pure  to  fastidiousness;  not  that  he 
discarded,  or  did  not  make  free  use  of,  the  plainest  and 
most  homely  terms  (he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  what 
is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would  keep  itself 
above  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must  be  genuine 
English,  nothing  that  approached  real  vulgarity,  nothing 
that  had  not  the  stamp  of  popular  use,  or  the  authority  of 
sound  English  writers,  nothing  unfamiliar  to  the  common 
ear.'' 

We  venture  to  make  a  single  illustrative  quotation  from 
one  of  Macaulay's  historical  essays.  It  is  a  passage  which 
has  been  often  quoted  and  admired,  and  which  for  pure 
magnificence  of  style  is  perhaps  unequaled  in  the  English 
language.  It  will  give  some  idea,  as  a  celebrated  writer 
remarks,  of  the  grave  and  rich  ornament  which  Macaulay 
throws  over  his  narrative,  a  sort  of  potent  vegetation, 
"  flowers  of  brilliant  purple,  like  those  which  are  spread 
over  every  page  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Childe  Harold"  It 
is  the  description  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings : 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall  of 
William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed 
the  just  sentence  of  Baoon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somen,  the 
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hall  where  the  eloqnence  of  Stra£R)rd  had  for  a  moment  awed  and 
melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the  hall 
where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Ck)urt  of  Justice  with  the 
placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  &me.  Neither  mili- 
tarj  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined  with 
grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  dear  by  cavalry.  The  peers, 
robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshaled  by  the  heralds  under 
Garter  King-at-arms.  The  judges  in  their  vestments  of  state 
attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and 
seventy  lords,  three-fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper 
House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of 
assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way, 
George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for  his  memora- 
ble defense  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the 
brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing.  The 
gray  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet  The  long  galleries  were 
crowded  by  an  audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the 
emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together,  from  all 
parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace 
and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every 
science  and  of  every  art.  There  were  seated,  round  the  Queen  the 
fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  There 
the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Ck)mmonwealths  gazed  with 
admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
could  present.  There  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty, 
looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the 
days  when  CScero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and 
when,  before  a  senate  which  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom, 
Tacitus  thundered  against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were 
«  ^mBoen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel 
which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble 
matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labors  in  that  dark 
and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure 
of  erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often 
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paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but  still  pre- 
cious, massive,  and  splendid.  There  appeared  the  voluptuous 
charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret 
plighted  his  faith.  There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a 
beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia  whose  delicate  features,  lighted 
up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay. 
There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted, 
criticised,  and  exchanged  repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock-hang- 
ings of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more 
persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster 
election  against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  round  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Essays  of  Thomas  Carlylc,  for  scholarship,  for  genu- 
ine philosophical  insight  into  the  nature  of  men  and 
things,  for  boldness  of  expression,  and  for  originality, 
have  no  equals.  In  style  of  thought  and  in  manner  of 
expression,  Carlyle  is  the  most  German  of  all  our  great 
writers.  "His  style,  while  maintaining  throughout  a 
rugged  grandeur  and  a  vehement  and  grotesque  imagi- 
nation all  his  own,  every  little  while  betrays  the  influence 
of  Goethe's  vigorous  wisdom  and  Richter's  warm  senti- 
mentalism.  In  the  study  of  German  literature,  the  con- 
templation of  the  German  poets  and  philosophers,  and  the 
subsequent  long  epistolary  intimacy  which  he  enjoyed 
with  Goethe  himself,  Carlyle  found  the  aliment  for  which 
his  mind  had  thirsted,  which  satisfied  a  yearning  unas- 
suaged  even  by  the  splendid  literature  of  his  own  land." 
His  essays  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects, — ^literature, 
philosophy,  politics,  history, — and  all  are  marked  by  the 
strong  individuality  of  the  man,  a  hatred  of  shams,  of 
public  abuses,  and  of  blind  error  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  convictions,  and,  to  .use 
his  own  words,  the  preacher-up  of  sincerity,  manliness,  and 
a  living  faith.  Many  readers  of  Carlyle  will  be  repelled 
by  his  obscurity  and  by  the  barbarisms  of  his  style.  For 
the  ordinary  rules  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  he 
seems  to  have  no  respect  He  conceives  an  idea,  and 
formulates  it  in  language  of  his  own.    He  is  not  careful 
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that  every  one  shall  understand  him.  He  writes  for  men 
of  thought,  for  strong  minds  like  his  own.  It  is  only  such 
as  these  that  can,  without  laborious  study,  fully  understand 
and  enter  into  sympathy  with  him.  According  to  M.  Taine, 
all  great  minds  may  be  assigned  to  two  general  classes. 
In  the  first  class — minds  which  are  methodical,  cautious, 
experimental,  analytical,  exact — he  places  Macaulay.  In 
the  second  class — ^minds  which  grasp  entire  ideas  with 
one  impulse,  and  reproduce  them  "  abridged  by  the  most 
expressive  and  strangest  words" — he  places  Carlyle.  These 
latter  have  a  "  vision  of  distant  effects  or  living  actions ; 
they  are  revealers  or  poets.  Michelet,  among  the  French, 
is  the  best  example  of  this  form  of  intellect,  and  Carlyle  is 
an  English  Michelet."  In  his  later  years,  the  cynicism 
of  Carlyle,  which  at  first  was  but  dimly  manifest  in  his 
writings,  seemed  to  become  intensified,  and  his  fiery  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  human  rights  degenerated  into  an 
extreme  contempt  for  the  feeble,  and  idolatrous  admira- 
tion for  the  strong. 

A  few  brief  passages  selected  at  random  from  Carlyle's 
works  will  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  his  style : 

We  speak  of  the  Volume  of  Nature;  aud  truly  a  Volume  it 
18, — whose  Author  and  Writer  is  God.  To  read  it !  Doet  thou, 
does  man,  so  much  as  well  know  the  Alphabet  thereof?  With  its 
Words,  Sentences,  and  grand  descriptive  Pages,  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical, spread  out  through  Solar  Systems,  and  Thousands  of 
Years,  we  shall  not  try  thee.  It  is  a  volume  written  in  celestial 
hieroglyphs,  in  the  true  Sacred- writing ;  of  which  even  Prophets 
are  happy  that  they  can  read  here  a  line  and  there  a  line.  As  for 
your  Institutions,  and  Academies  of  Science,  they  strive  bravely ; 
and  from  amid  the  thick-crowded,  ineictricably  intertwisted  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  pick  out,  by  dexterous  combination,  some  Letters 
in  the  vulgar  Character  and  therefirom  put  together  this  and  the 
other  economic  Recipe,  of  high  avail  in  Practice. 

Discoursing  of  human  life,  he  says : 

Generation  after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  form  of  a  Body ; 
and  forth-issuing  from  Cimmerian  Night,  on  Heaven's  mission 
▲PPEABS.    What  Force  and  Fire  is  in  each  he  expends:  one 
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gtiDding  in  the  mill  of  indastry ;  one,  bunter-like,  climbing  the 
giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science ;  one  madly  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  Strife,  in  war  with  bis  fellow : — and  then  the  Heaven- 
sent is  recalled ;  his  earthly  Vesture  &lls  away,  and  soon  even  to 
Sense  becomes  a  vanished  Shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming, 
wild-thundering  train  of  Heaven's  Artillery,  does  this  mysterious 
Mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-succeeding 
grandeur,  through  the  unknown  Deep.  Thus,  like  a  God-created, 
fire-breathing  Spirit-host,  we  emei^ge  from  the  Inane;  haste  storm- 
fully  across  the  astonished  Earth,  then  plunge  again  into  the 
Inane.  But  whence? — O  Heaven,  whither?  Sense  knows  not; 
Faith  knows  not;  only  that  it  is  through  Mystery  to  Mystery, 
from  God  to  God. 

Of  Goethe  he  writes : 

Through  all  the  changes  of  man's  life,  onward  to  its  extreme 
verge,  he  was  to  go;  and  through  them  all  nobly.  In  youth, 
flatterings  of  fortune,  unioterrupted  outward  prosperity  cannot 
corrupt  him ;  a  wise  observer  must  remark,  "  only  a  Goethe,  at 
the  sum  of  earthly  happiness,  can  keep  his  Phoenix  wings  un- 
singed."  Through  manhood,  in  the  most  complex  relation,  as 
poet,  courtier,  politician,  man  of  business,  man  of  speculation ;  in 
the  middle  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  outward  and 
spiritual ;  with  the  world  loudly  for  him,  with  the  world  loudly  or 
silently  against  him ;  in  all  seasons  and  situations,  he  holds  equally 
on  his  way.  Old  age  itself,  which  is  called  dark  and  feeble,  he 
was  to  render  lovely ;  who  that  looked  upon  him  there,  venerable 
in  himself,  and  in  the  world's  reverence,  ever  the  clearer,  the 
purer,  but  could  have  prayed  that  he,  too,  were  such  an  old  man  ? 
And  did  not  the  kind  Heavens  continue  kind,  and  grant  to  a 
career  so  glorious  the  worthiest  end  ? 

Such  was  Goethe's  life ;  such  has  his  departure  been — ^he  sleeps 
now  beside  his  Schiller  and  his  Carl  August ;  so  had  the  Prince 
willed  it,  that  between  these  two  should  be  his  own  final  rest  In 
life  they  were  united,  in  death  they  are  not  divided.  The  un- 
wearied workman  now  rests  from  his  labors ;  the  fruit  of  these  is 
left  growing  and  to  grow.  His  earthly  years  have  been  numbered 
and  ended ;  but  of  his  activity  (for  it  stood  rooted  in  the  eternal) 
there  is  no  end.    All  that  we  mean  by  the  higher  literature  of 
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Gennany,  which  is  the  higher  literature  of  Europe,  already  gathers 
round  this  man  as  its  creator ;  of  which  grand  object,  dawning 
mysterious  on  a  world  that  hoped  not  for  it,  who  is  there  that  can 
assume  the  significance  and  iar-searching  influences?  The  litera- 
ture of  Europe  will  pass  away :  Europe  itself,  the  earth  itself  will 
pass  away ;  this  little  life-boat  of  an  earth,  with  its  noisy  crew  of 
mankind,  and  all  their  troubled  history,  will  one  day  have  yanished, 
faded  like  a  cloud-speck  from  the  azure  of  the  All  I  What  then  is 
man  7  What  then  is  man  ?  He  endures  but  for  an  hour,  and  is 
crushed  before  the  moth.  Yet  in  the  being  and  the  working  of  a 
faithful  man  is  there  already  (as  all  faith,  from  the  beginning,  gives 
assurance)  a  something  that  pertains  not  to  this  wild  death-element 
of  TIME ;  that  triumphs  over  time,  and  is,  and  will  be,  when  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

"Carlyle's  subject," says  R.  H.  Hutton, — ^"almost  his  only 
subject, — ^whether  he  wrote  history  or  biography,  or  the 
sort  of  musings  which  contained  his  conceptions  of  life, 
was  always  the  dim  struggle  of  man's  nature  with  the 
passions,  doubts,  and  confusions  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
with  special  regard  to  the  grip  of  the  infinite  spiritual 
cravings,  whether  good  or  evil,  upon  it.  He  was  always 
trying  to  paint  the  light  shining  in  darkness  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehending  it  not,  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  he 
strove  so  hard  to  invent  a  new  sort  of  style  which  should 
express  not  simply  the  amount  of  human  knowledge,  but 
also,  so  far  as  possible,  the  much  vaster  amount  of  human 
ignorance  against  which  that  knowledge  sparkled  in  mere 
radiant  points  breaking  the  gloom." 

And  another  writer,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
concludes;  "There  is,  perhaps,  less  genius  in  Macaulay 
than  in  Carlyle;  but  when  we  have  fed  for  some  time  on 
this  exaggerated  and  demoniacal  style,  this  marvelous  and 
sickly  philosophy,  this  contorted  and  prophetic  history, 
these  sinister  and  furious  politics,  we  gladly  return  to  the 
continuous  eloquence,  to  the  vigorous  reasoning,  to  the 
moderate  prognostications,  to  the  demonstrated  theories, 
of  the  generous  and  solid  mind  who  brought  honor  to 
England,  and  whose  place  none  can  fill." 
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The  Es9ay9  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  occupy  the  highest 
place  ill  this  department  of  our  literature.  In  no  other 
writings  is  it  possible  to  find  so  much  concentrated  wisdom 
so  happily  expressed,  so  many  well-known  truismg  clothed 
in  new  and  attractive  costumes.  Emerson's  originality  con- 
sists more  in  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  a  thought 
to  our  minds  than  in  the  matter  which  he  offers  for  our 
consideration;  "he  evolves  beautiful  or  apt  figures  and 
apothegms  that  strike  at  first,  but,  when  contemplated, 
prove  usually  either  true  and  not  new,  or  new  and  not 
true."    Let  us  hear  what  the  critics  say  of  him : 

Says  Lowell:  "We  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few 
men  of  genius  whom  our  age  has  produced,  and  there 
needs  no  better  proof  of  it  than  his  masculine  faculty  of 
fecundating  other  minds.  Search  for  his  eloquence  in  his 
books,  and  you  will  perchance  miss  it,  but  meanwhile  you 
will  find  that  it  has  kindled  all  your  thoughts.  For  choice 
and  pith  of  language,  he  belongs  to  a  better  age  than  ours, 
and  might  rub  shoulders  with  Fuller  and  Browne.  His 
eye  for  a  fine,  telling  phrase  that  will  carry  true  is  like 
that  of  a  backwoodsman  for  a  rifle;  and  he  will  dredge 
you  up  a  choice  word  from  the  mud  of  Cotton  Mather 
himself.  A  diction  at  once  so  rich  and  so  homely  as  his 
I  know  not  where  to  match  in  these  days  of  writing  by 
the  page;  it  is  like  homespun  cloth-of-gold.  The  many 
cannot  miss  his  moaning,  and  only  tho  few  can  .find  it 
It  is  the  open  secret  of  all  true  genius." 

Says  Theodore  Parker:  "The  essays  in  his  books  are 
separate,  and  stand  apart  from  pne  another,  only  mechani- 
cally bound  by  the  lids  of  the  volume ;  his  paragraphs  in 
each  essay  are  distinct  and  disconnected,  or  but  loosely 
bound  to  one  another.  It  is  so  with  sentences  in  the 
paragraph,  and  propositions  in  the  sentence.  Take,  for 
example,  his  essay  on  Experience;  it  is  distributed  into 
seven  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of  Illusion,  Tempera- 
ment, Succession,  Surface,  Surprise,  Reality,  and  Subject- 
iveness.    These  seven  brigadiers  are  put  in  one  army,  with 
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as  little  unity  of  action  as  any  seven  Mexican  officers ;  not 
subject  to  one  head  nor  fighting  on  the  same  side.  The 
subordinates  under  these  generals  are  in  no  better  order 
and  discipline;  sometimes  the  corporal  commands  the 
king.  But  this  very  lack  of  order  gives  variety  of  form. 
You  can  never  anticipate  him.  One-half  the  essay  never 
suggests  the  rest.  If  we  have  no  order,  he  never  sets  his 
method  agoing,  and  himself,  with  his  audience,  goes  to 
sleep,  trusting  that  he,  tiiey,  and  the  logical  conclusion 
will  all  come  out  alive  and  waking  at  the  last.  He  trusts 
nothing  to  the  discipline  of  his  camp ;  all  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  individual  soldier." 

Says  William  T.  Harris :  "  Every  essay  of  Emerson  is 
the  result  of  much  sifting  and  classifying.  Seeing  every- 
thing in  its  most  universal  aspects,  as  is  habitual  with  him, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  each  suggests  all  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  resolutely  excludes,  by  successive  siftings,  the 
matter  that  is  less  directly  connected  with  his  central 
theme,  and  retains  only  that  which  best  illustrates  his 
thought  and  builds  it  out  into  a  solid  structure.  .  .  . 
But  he  dislikes  the  parade  of  method,  and  shuns  what  he 
has  called  the  *  anatomy  of  thought.'  He  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  seer  as  prophet  than  to  the  philosopher,  per- 
haps, inasmuch  as  he  goes  beyond  the  revelation  of  the 
eternal  beauty  to  the  revelation  of  the  good  rather  than  of 
the  true.  .  .  .  He  has  translated  for  us  the  ethical 
code  of  the  world,  and  published  an  edition  of  it  for  a 
people  with  a  local  self-government.  No  one  has  preached 
more  solemnly  to  us  of  our  duties  in  a  free  government. 
Trickery  and  cunning  demagoguery — these  hate  received 
his  rebuke,  but  their  presence  has  never  made  him  despair 
of  our  civilization.  His  teachings  have  borne  noble  fruit 
in  this  direction,-  and  I  believe  that  every  American  has 
received  some  impulse  from  Emerson  that  gives  him 
greater  moral  courage  and  causes  him  to  deal  with  his 
fellow-men  more  frankly  and  generously  than  before. 
Self-respect  has  been  taught  us  as  the  foundation  of  free 
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We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  short  quotation  from 
Emerson's  essay  on  Expenaice  : 

The  mid- world  is  best  Nature,  as  we  know  her,  is  no  saint. 
The  lights  of  the  church,  the  ascetics,  Gentoos  and  com-eaterd,  she 
does  not  distinguish  by  any  &vor.  She  comes  eating  and  drinking 
and  sinning.  Her  darlings,  the  great,  the  strong,  the  beautiful, 
are  not  children  of  our  law,  do  not  come  out  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  nor  weigh  their  food,  nor  punctually  keep  the  command- 
ments. If  we  will  be  strong  with  her  strength,  we  must  not 
harbor  such  disconsolate  consciences,  borrowed  too  from  the  con- 
sciences of  other  nations.  We  must  set  up  the  strong  present 
tense  against  all  the  rumors  of  wrath,  past  or  to  come.  So  many 
things  are  unsettled  which  it  is  of  the  first  importaace  to  settle, — 
and,  pending  their  settlement,  we  will  do  as  we  do.  Whilst  the 
debate  goes  forward  on  the  equity  of  commerce,  and  will  not  be 
closed  for  a  century  or  two.  New  and  Old  England  may  keep 
shop.  Law  of  copyright  and  international  copyright  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and,  in  the  interim,  we  will  sell  our  books  for  the  most 
we  can.  Expediency  of  literature,  reason  of  literature,  lawfulness 
of  writing  down  a  thought  is  questioned ;  much  is  to  say  on  both 
sides,  and,  while  the  fight  waxes  hot,  thou,  dearest  scholar,  stick 
to  thy  foolish  task,  add  a  line  every  hour,  and  between  whiles  add 
a  line.  Bight  U>  hold  land,  right  of  property,  is  disputed,  and 
the  conventions  convene,  and  before  the  vote  is  taken,  dig  away  in 
your  garden,  and  spend  your  earnings  as  a  waif  or  godsend  to  all 
serene  and  beautiful  purposes.  Life  itself  b  a  bubble  and  a  skep- 
ticism, and  a  sleep  within  a  sleep.  Grant  it,  and  as  much  more  as 
they  will, — ^but  thou,  God's  darling!  heed  thy  private  dream:- 
thou  wilt  not  be  missed  in  the  scorning  and  skepticism :  there  are 
enough  of  them :  stay  there  in  thy  closet,  and  toil  until  the  rest 
are  agreed  what  to  do  about  it.  Thy  sickness,  they  say,  and  thy 
puny  habit,  require  that  thou  do  this  or  avoid  that,  but  know  that 
thy  life  is  a  flitting  state,  a  tent  for  a  night,  and  do  thou,  siek  or 
well,  finish  that  stint.  Thou  art  sick,  but  shalt  not  be  worse,  and 
the  universe,  which  holds  thee  dear,  shall  be  better. 

Human  life  is  made  up  of  two  elements,  power  and  form,  and 
the  proportion  must  be  invariably  kept,  if  we  would  have  it  sweet 
and  sound.  Each  of  these  elements  in  excess  makes  a  mischief  as 
hurtful  as  its  defect.    Everything  runs  to  excess:  every  good 
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quality  is  noxious,  if  unmixed,  and,  to  carry  the  danger  to  the 
edge  of  ruin,  nature  causes  each  man's  peculiarity  to  superabouud. 
Here,  among  the  farms,  we  adduce  the  scholars  as  examples  of 
this  treachery.  They  are  nature's  victims  of  expression.  You 
who  see  the  artist,  the  orator,  the  poet,  too  near,  and  find  their  life 
no  more  excellent  than  that  of  mechanics  or  fiirmers,  and  them- 
selves victims  of  partiality,  very  hollow  and  haggard,  and  pro- 
nounce them  failures, — ^not  heroes,  but  quacks, — conclude,  very 
reasonably,  that  these  arts  are  not  for  man,  but  are  disease.  Yet 
nature  will  not  bear  you  out  Irresistible  nature  made  men  such, 
and  makes  legions  more  of  such,  every  day.  You  love  the  boy 
reading  in  a  book,  gazing  at  a  drawing,  a  cast ;  yet  what  are  these 
millions  who  read  and  behold,  but  incipient  writers  and  sculptors? 
Add  a  little  more  of  that  quality  which  now  reads  and  sees,  and 
they  will  seize  the  pen  and  chisel.  And  if  one  remembers  how 
innocently  he  begun  to  be  an  artist^  he  perceives  that  nature 
joined  with  his  enemy.  A  man  is  a  golden  impossibility.  The 
line  he  must  walk  is  a  hair's  breadth.  The  wise  through  excess 
of  wisdom  is  made  a  fooL 
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CHAPTER  XL 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Chief- Justice  Fortescue — Differenee  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited 
Monarchy — George  Buchanan — De  Jure  Regni — Thomas  Hobbes — 
The  Leviathan — Sir  Robert  Filmer's  Fatriarcha — John  Locke  on  Civil 
Government — John  Milton — Areopagitica — The  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates — Eikon  Basilike — Eikonoklastes — Milton  and  Salraasiua 
— Party  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne — Daniel  Defoe- 
True- Born  Englishman — Defoe^s  Review — Dean  Swift — Letters  of  M. 
B.  Drapier — John  Wilkes — The  Letters  of  Junius — Edmund  Burke 
— On  a  Regicide  Peace — Hume's  Political  Essays — Dr.  Johnson's 
Taxation  no  Tyranny — ^Thomas  Paine — Common  Sense — The  Crisis 
— William  Godwin — Dr.  Adam  Smith — Wealth  of  Nations — Benja- 
min Franklin — William  Paley — ^The  Doctrine  of  Malthus — Sadler 
on  the  Law  of  Population — Macaulay — Other  Writers  on  Political 
Economy — Sir  William  Blackstone — Jeremy  Bentham. 

In  no  country  has  the  subject  of  political  science  received 
more  careful  or  more  profound  attention  than  in  England, 
and  our  literature  boasts  of  many  able  works  upon  ques- 
tions relating  to  matters  of  government  and  statecraft. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  prose  works  in  modern  English 
belongs  to  this  department.  It  was  written  by  Chief-Justice 
Fortescue  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  entitled  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Monarchy.  Judge  Fortescue  wrote  also  a  Latin  work  on 
the  same  subject,  but  fuller  and  more  completp,  which  he 
called  De  Laudibus  Legxim  Anglise.  The  chief  object  of  the 
authi^r  in  both  of  these  works  was  to  show  the  advantages 
of  a  constitutional  form  of  government;  and  the  imme- 
diate purpose  for  which  they  were  written  was  for  the 
"encouragement  and  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Edward  V.),  and  to  kindle  in  him  a  desire  to  know  and 
understand  the  laws."    The  worthy  judge,  comparing  the 
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happiness  of  the  English  Commons  with  the  wretchedness 
of  the  French,  concludes  that  the  main  cause  of  the  differ** 
ence  between  the  two  peoples  lies  in  their  forms  of  gov- 
ernment— ^England  being  a  limited  monarchy,  France  a 
despotism.    In  his  English  book  he  says : 

It  is  cowardise  and  lack  of  hartes  and  corage  that  kepeth  the 
Frenchmen  from  rysyng,  and  not  povertye;  which  corage  no 
Frenche  man  hath  like  to  the  English  man.  It  hath  ben  often 
seen  in  Englond  that  iij  or  iv  thefes,  for  povertie,  hath  sett  upon 
vij  or  viij  true  men,  and  robbyd  them  al.  But  it  hath  not  ben 
seen  in  Fraunce,  that  vij  or  viij  thefes  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  iij 
or  iv  true  men.  Wherefor  it  is  right  seld  that  Frenchmen  be 
hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that  they  have  no  hertys  to  do  so 
terryble  an  acte.  There  be  therfore  mo  men  hangyd  in  Englond, 
in  a  yere,  for  robberye  and  manslaughter,  than  ther  be  hangid  in 
Fraunce  for  such  cause  of  crime  in  vij  yers. 

And  in  his  Latin  work  he  says : 

A  king  of  England  cannot  at  his  pleasure  make  any  alterations 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  nature  of  his  government  is  not 
only  regal,  but  political. 

In  the  body  politic,  the  first  thing  which  lives  and  moves  is  the 
intention  of  the  people,  having  in  it  the  blood,  that  is,  the  pruden- 
tial care  and  provision  for  the  public  good,  which  it  transmits  and 
communicates  to  the  head,  as  to  the  principal  part,  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic,  whereby  it  subsists  and 
is  invigorated.  The  law  under  which  the  people  is  incorporated 
may  be  compared  to  the  nerves  or  sinews  of  the  body  natural.  And 
as  the  bones  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  body  preserve  their 
functions  and  discharge  their  several  offices  by  the  nerves,  so  do  the 
members  of  the  community  by  the  law.  And  as  the  head  of  the 
body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves  or  sinews,  cannot  deny  to  the 
several  parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due  proportion  and  aliment 
of  blood,  neither  can  a  king  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  politic 
change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take  fi-om  the  people  what  is  theirs  by 
right,  against  their  consents.  For  he  is  appointed  to  protect  his 
subjects  in  their  lives,  properties,  and  laws;  for  this  very  end  and 
purpose  he  has  the  delegation  of  power  from  the  people. 
29 
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These  expressions,  advocating  the  restriction  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  to  the  will  of  the  people,  seem  to  be  very  bold 
doctrine  when  uttered  by  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  and  who  held  a  position  of  trust  and 
honor  under  the  first  of  the  York  Idngs.  Not  for  a  full 
century  afterward  was  it  safe  for  any  man  to  make  public 
expression  of  similar  opinions.  This  was  done,  however, 
by  George  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman,  who,  in  1579,  in  a 
Latin  book  entitled  Diahffus  de  Jure  Begni  apvd  ScotoSy  first 
formulated  the  doctrine  that  all  power  originates  and  is 
vested  in  the  people,  and  that  the  rulers  of  nations  are  but 
the  delegates  and  agents  of  their  subjects.  This  doctrine 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  free  government.  George 
Buchanan  was  one  of  the  finest  Latin  scholars  of  modern 
times,  and  his  writings  are  said  to  rival  in  purity  and 
elegan'ce  of  style  even  those  of  Livy  and  Sallust.  He  was 
much  more  a  master  of  Latin  than  of  English,  and  all 
his  works  of  importance  are  written  in  the  former  lan- 
guage. To  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  reasoning 
employed  in  his  De  Jure  Regni^  we  quote  the  following : 

B.  Is  therCf  then,  a  mutual  compact  between  the  king  and  the 
people? 

M.  Thus  it  seems. 

B.  Does  not  he  who  first  violates  the  compact,  and  does  any- 
thing against  his  own  stipulations,  break  his  agreement? 

M.  He  does. 

B.  If,  then,  the  bond  which  attached  the  king  to  the  people  is 
broken,  all  rights  he  derived  from  the  agreement  are  forfeited  ? 

M.  They  are  forfeited. 

B.  And  he  who  was  mutually  bound  becomes  as  free  as  before 
the  agreement? 

M.  He  has  the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedom  as  before. 

B.  But  if  a  king  should  do  things  tending  to  the  dissolution  of 
human  society,  for  the  preeervatiou  of  which  he  has  been  made^ 
what  name  should  we  give  him  ? 

M.  We  should  call  him  a  tyrant 

B.  But  a  tyrant  not  only  possesses  no  just  authority  over  his 
people,  but  is  their  enemy  ? 
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M.  He  18  surely  their  enemy. 

B,  Is  there  Dot  a  just  cause  of  waV  against  an  enemy  who  has 
inflicted  heavy  and  intolerable  injuries  upon  us  f 

M.  There  is. 

B.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  war  against  the  enemy  of  all  man- 
kind, that  is,  against  a  tyrant  7 

M«  None  can  be  more  just. 

B,  Is  it  not  lawful  in  a  war  justly  commenced,  not  only  for  the 
whole  people,  but  for  any  single  person,  to  kill  an  enemy  ? 

M.  It  must  be  confessed. 

B.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  tyrant,  a  public  enemy,  with 
whom  all  good  men  are  in  eternal  warfare?  may  not  any  one  of 
all  mankind  inflict  on  him  every  penalty  of  war? 

M.  I  observe  that  all  nations  have  been  of  that  opinion ;  for 
Theba  is  extolled  for  having  killed  her  husband,  and  Timoleon  for 
his  brother's,  and  Cassius  for  lus  son's  death. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  advocates  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  found  a  powerful  champion  in  Thomas  Hobbes, 
who,  in  his  earlier  days,  had  been  the  secretary  of  Lord 
Bacon  and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  1646,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  he  published  his  first  work  on  political 
science,  Ve  Oive^  which  was  followed  in  1650  by  De  Corpore 
PoliiicOj  and  in  1651  by  The  LeviatJian.  The  last  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  his  works,  and  is  that  upon  which 
his  fame  as  a  philosopher  chiefly  rests ; — indeed,  it  includes 
all  the  arguments  contained  in  the  two  former  treatises. 
"Hobbes  was  the  first  great  English  writer,"  says  Green, 
"who  dealt  with  the  science  of  government  from  the 
ground,  not  of  tradition,  but  of  reason."  His  arguments 
in  favor  of  an  absolute  monarchy  were  based  not  upon  any 
theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  upon  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  masses  to  govern  themselves.  The  motive 
of  all  human  actions  he  asserts  to  be  selfishness.  Men  are 
by  nature  equal,  and  the  original  and  only  natural  relation 
between  them  is  a  state  of  war.  Society  is  the  product  of 
a  prudent  selfishness,  a  means  adapted  for  self-defense. 
"  A  covenant  between  man  and  man  originally  created  that 
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great  leviathan  called  the  commonwealth,  or  state,  which  is 
but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength 
r  than  the  natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defense  it  was 
intended."  But  the  provisions  of  this  covenant,  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth,  being  contrary  to  our  natural 
passions,  "  are  but  mere  words,"  and  possess  no  validity  or 
force  without  the  influence  of  a  controlling  power.  Nor 
will  the  simple  conjunction  and  union  of  many  men, 
guided  by  their  own  inclinations  and  individual  judg- 
ments, be  sufficient  to  save  from  anarchy.  "For  if  we 
could  suppose  a  great  multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the 
observation  of  justice  and  other  laws  of  nature,  without  a 
common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  we  might  as  well 
suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the  same,  and  then  there 
neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be,  any  civil  government  or 
commonwealth  at  all,  because  there  would  be  peace  with- 
out subjection."  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  all 
powers  of  government  to  be  delegated  to  one  man,  or  to  an 
assembly  of  men,  who  shall  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  a 
sovereign,  and  possess  sovereign  authority.  This  having 
been  done,  the  people  cannot  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment without  the  sovereign's  consent.  The  people  have 
covenanted  with  each  other,  and  have  conferred  the  right 
of  government  upon  the  sovereign.  "  But  there  is  no  cove- 
nant with  the  sovereign.  He  cannot  have  covenanted  with 
the  whole  multitude  as  one  party,  because  it  has  no  collective 
existence  till  the  commonwealth  is  formed;  nor  with  each 
man  separately,  because  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  are  no 
longer  his  sole  acts,  but  those  of  the  society,  including  him 
who  would  complain  of  the  breach."  Hence  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  king  to  violate  the  laws  or  treat  his  subjects 
unjustly.  In  him,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  originally  con- 
ferred upon  him,  are  vested  all  powers  relative  to  war  or 
peace,  property,  religion,  and  everything  affecting  the 
general  welfare.  But,  although  the  sovereign  is  amenable 
to  no  law,  he  should  be  guided  by  the  maxim :  Solus 
popyli  suprema  lex.    This  is  the  essence  of  his  whole  duty. 
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and  any  failure  to  provide  for  the  general  happiness  of  his 
subjects  should  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  them.  But  against  a  tyrannical  ruler 
the  people  have  no  recourse — neither  in  any  constitutional 
check,  nor  in  resort  to  tyrannicide.  The  proper  education 
both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people  as  to  the  ends  and 
aims  of  government  is  the  only  true  means  of  preventing 
tyranny. 

"  The  main  principles  of  Hobbes,"  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
''  were  that  all  men  acted  under  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  then  received  doctrine 
of  absolute  degrees.  He  thought  that  interest  and  fear 
were  the  chief  principles  of  society,  and  he  put  all  moral- 
ity in  the  following  that  which  was  our  own  private  will 
and  advantage.  He  thought  religion  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  laws  of  the  land :  and  he  put*  all  the  law  in 
the  will  of  the  prince  or  of  the  people;  for  he  writ  his 
book  at  first  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  turned  it 
afterwards  to  gratify  the  republican  party." 

Says  Hallam  :  "The  political  system  of  Hobbes,  like  his 
moral  system,  sears  up  the  heart.  It  takes  away  the  sense 
of  wrong,  that  Ijas  consoled  the  wise  and  good  in  their 
dangers ;  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence  under  oppression, 
like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements,  uttered  to  the  wit- 
nessing world,  to  coming  ages,  to  the  just  ear  of  Heaven." 
"  It  is  fitted  only  to  promote  tyranny,"  says  Hume,  "  as  his 
ethics  only  to  encourage  licentiousness." 

The  Leviathan  was  written  by  Hobbes  while  in  exile 
with  Charles  II.  in  Paris.  The  doctrines  which  he  advo- 
cated were  so  offensive  to  that  prince  that,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  secretly  from 
Paris,  "  the  justice  having  endeavored  to  apprehend  "him, 
and  soon  after  escaped  into  England,  where  he  never  re- 
ceived any  disturbance."  After  the  Restoration,  Hobbes 
received  a  pension  from  the  government,  but,  strange  to 
say,  his  works  were  condemned  by  Parliament,  and  "  Hobb- 
ism"  became  the  popular  synonym  for  irreligion  and  im- 
morality.   The  cause  of  this  condemnation  was  that  the 
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doctrine  of  a  political  compact,  which  Hobbes  was  the 
first  to  advance,  was  naturally  repugnant  to  the  Stuarts 
and  their  adherents,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  people,  too,  were  slow 
to  discard  their  traditional  notions  of  the  sacredness  of 
sovereignty,  and  it  was  long  ere  they  were  willing  to  adopt 
any  radical  ideas  with  regard  to  popular  government 

The  doctrine  of  the-  divine  right  of  kings  was  main- 
tained by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  in  a  book  entitled  Patriarchal 
twhich,  although  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  not 
published  until  1680.  Filmer  argued  that  men  are  not  by 
nature  free,  and  hence  that  it  does  not  belong  to  them  either 
to  govern  or  to  determine  how  they  shall  be  governed,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  compact  with 
their  rulers.  He  attempted  to  prove  that  since  the  first 
kings  were  merely  patriarchs,  or  fathers  of  families,  deriving 
their  right  of  government  by  a  natural  and  divine  author- 
ity, the  same  fatherly  and  sacred  power  has  descended  to 
their  successors.  The  idea  of  popular  freedom  and  of  a 
government  by  the  people  or  for  the  people,  he  claims  is 
of  comparatively  modern  origin,  growing  out  of  the  discus- 
sions and  speculations  of  the  schoolmen.  "  His  arguments,*' 
says  Hallam,  "are  singularly  insufficient;  he  quotes  nothing 
but  a  few  irrelevant  texts  from  Genesis ;  he  seems  not  to 
have  known  at  all  the  strength,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  his 
own  case,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  more  trifling 
and  feeble  work.  It  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity to  be  receiA'ed  by  a  party  with  approbation." 

John  Locke,  about  the  year  1689,  replied  to  the  Pairi- 
archa  in  two  treatises  On  Civil  Government,  in  which,  besides 
refuting  the  feeble  arguments  of  Filmer,  he  laid  down  a 
theory  of  government  the  most  rational  and  the  most 
liberal  that  had  yet  been  proposed.  Adopting  the  main 
principles  of  Hobbes, — that  all  power  is  derived  originally 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  all  government 
is  intended  for  the  people's  good, — he  argues  still  farther, 
that  the  subjects  of  a  tyrannical  or  incompetent  ruler  have 
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the  right  to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  that  kings  as 
well  as  people  are  responsible  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
king's  person,  although  usually  considered  sacred,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  so  when,  *^  by  putting  himself  in  a  state 
of  war  with  his  people,  he  dissolves  the  government.  A 
prince  dissolves  the  government  by  ruling  against  law, 
by  hindering  the  regular  assembly  of  the  legislature, 
by  changing  the  form  of  election,  or  by  rendering  the 
people  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  He  dissolves  it  also  by 
neglecting  or  abandoning  it,  so  that  the  laws  cannot  be 
put  into  execution.  The  government  is  also  dissolved  by 
breach  of  trust  in  either  the  legislature  or  the  prince;  by 
the  former,  when  it  usurps  an  arbitrary  power  over  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  subject;  by  the  latter, 
when  he  endeavors  to  corrupt  the  representatives,  or  to 
influence  the  choice  of  electors.''  Locke's  treatises  on  civil 
government  were,  perhaps,  the  most  important  works  on 
politics  written  previous  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  opened  a  new  field  for  political  thought  and 
inquiry,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  theories 
still  more  liberal  and  democratic.  Yet  the  masses  of  the 
people — ^instructed  in  political  as  well  as  religious  belief 
from  the  pulpit — ^Were  slow  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular rights.  Harrington  had,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
endeavored  to  sketch,  in  his  Ocemui,*  a  model  government 
vested  in  a  landed  aristocracj'.  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his 
Discourses  on  GovemmerUf  published  in  1698,  but  written 
many  years  before,  while  laboring  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  Filmer,  advocates  a  kind  of  aristocratic  republic.  These 
works,  although  visionary  and  impractical,  were  of  great 
importance  in  leading  finally  to  more  enlarged  views  re- 
garding the  rights  of  man,  and  to  the  establishment  in 
England  of  a  parliamentary  government  in  the  place  of 
an  unrestricted  monarchy.  Little  by  little  the  English, 
more  through  the  stress  of  circumstances  than  otherwise, 

*See  Chapter  VIII. 
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were  led  to  the  achievement  of  eoustitutional  liberty. 
About  the  year  1694  the  press  was  emancipated  from  the 
censorship  of  the  government,  and  political  literature 
assumed  a  new  phase  and  vastly  greater  importance.  The 
tables  were  turned,  and  the  government  now  fell  under 
the  censorship  of  the  press. 

But  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  not  been  obtained  with- 
out a  struggle  and  many  repeated  demands  upon  those  in 
authority.  The  first  person  to  advocate  it  publicly,  and  to 
urge  upon  Parliament  its  necessity  as  well  as  importance, 
was  John  Milton,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton's 
pamphlet,  Areopagitica;  or,  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unii- 
cenc^d  Printing,  was  published  in  1644,  fifty  years  before 
the  principles  which  he  advocated  were  acknowledged  by 
the  government.  **  Milton,"  says  Prof.  Morley,  "  was  seek- 
ing to  persuade  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  our  Areop- 
agus, to  reform  itself  by  revoking  a  tyrannical  decree 
against  liberty  of  the  press.  He  took,  therefore,  as  his 
model  this  noble  Greek  oration,  written  with  discretion 
and  high  feeling,  but  without  harshness  of  reproof.  He 
uttered  nobly  his  own  soul  and  the  soul  of  England  on 
behalf  of  that  free  interchange  of  thought  which  English- 
men, permitted  or  not,  have  always  practiced,  and  by 
which  they  have  labored  safely  forward  as  a  nation."  No 
nobler  eulogy  of  books  and  good  literature  has  been  writ- 
ten in  any  language  than  ^his  bold  and  passionate  appeal 
of  Milton.    He  says: 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency 
of  life  in  them  to'  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they 
are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  iu  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  ex- 
traction of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are 
as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragon's 
teeth :  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up 
armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used, 
as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book ;  who  kills  a  man 
kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a 
good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in 
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the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revo- 
lutions of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for 
the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be 
wary,  therefore,  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  labors 
of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man,  preserved 
and  stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be 
thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends 
not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal 
and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself;  slays  an  immortality 
rather  than  a  life. 

He  draws  a  glowing  picture  of  "  a  mighty  nation  renew- 
ing her  youth,"  and  bringing  forth  from  the  wealth  of  her 
awakened  intelligence  the  richest  fruits  of  the  mind,  and 
he  asks : 

What  should  ye  do,  then  ?  Should  ye  suppress  all  this  flowery 
crop  of  knowledge  and  new  light  sprung  up  and  yet  springing 
daily  in  this  city  ?  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers 
over  it,  to  bring  a  fiunine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we  shall 
know  nothing  but  what  is  measured  to  us  by  their  bushel?  Believe 
it,  lords  and  commons  I  they  who  counsel  ye  to  such  a  suppression 
do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress  yourselves ;  and  I  will  soon  show  how. 
If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  immediate  cause  of  all  this  free  writing 
and  free  speaking,  there  cannot  be  assigned  a  truer  than  your  own 
mild  and  free  and  humane  government ;  it  is  the  liberty,  lords  and 
commons,  which  your  own  valorous  and  happy  counsels  have  pur- 
chased ns, — liberty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits;  this  is 
that  which  hath  ratified  and  enlightened  our  spirits  like  the  influ- 
ence of  heaven ;  this  is  that  which  hath  enfranchised,  enlarged, 
and  lifted  up  our  apprehensions  degrees  above  themselves.  Ye 
cannot  make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing,  less  eagerly  pursu- 
ing of  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made  us 
so,  less  the  lovers,  less  the  founders,  of  our  true  liberty.  We  can 
grow  ignorant  again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us; 
but  you  then  must  first  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be, — oppres- 
sive, arbitrary,  and  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye  have 
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freed  us.  That  our  hearts  are  now  more  capacious,  our  thoughts 
more  erected  to  the  research  and  expectation  of  greatest  and 
exactest  things,  is  the  issue  of  jour  own  virtue  propagated  in  us; 
ye  cannot  suppress  that,  unless  ye  re-enforce  an  abrogated  and 
merciless  law,  that  fiithers  may  despatch  at  will  their  own  children. 

Macaulay  says  of  the  AreopagUica:  "It  is  a  sublime 
treatise  which  every  statesmaD  should  wear  as  a  sign 
upon  his  hand  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes/*  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  says:  "It  is  the  most  literary  of  Milton's  pam- 
phlets; eloquent,  to  the  point,  and  full  of  noble  images 
splendidly  wrought  and  fitted  to  their  place."  Mark  Patti- 
son  says :  "  It  is  in  Milton's  own  best  style ;  a  copious  flood 
of  majestic  eloquence,  the  outpouring  of  a  noble  soul  with 
a  divine  scorn  of  narrow  dogma  and  paltry  aims."  Pres- 
cott  says :  "  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  argument 
the  world  had  then  witnessed  in  behalf  of  intellectual 
liberty."  Warton  says :  "  It  is  the  most  close,  conclusive, 
comprehensive,  and  decisive  vindication  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  which  has  yet  appeared." 

Besides  the  AreopagUica^  Milton  wrote  some  twenty  pam- 
phlets on  matters  of  public  interest,  about  half  of  which 
number  are  political  in  character.  The  first  of  these  was 
issued  in  1649,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and 
was  entitled  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates;  proving, 
That  it  is  lawfvU,  and  hath  been  held  so,  through  aU  Ages,  for 
any,  who  have  the  Power,  to  call  to  account  a  TyraTd,  or  wicked 
King,  and  after  due  Conviction,  to  depose  and  put  him  to  Death, 
if  (he  ordinary  Magistrates  have  neglected  or  denrfd  to  do  it. 
The  arguments  in  this  tract  are  quite  in  advance  of  those 
put  forward  a  few  years  later  by  Hobbes  in  the  Leviailian, 
and  they  seem  to  anticipate  those  of  Locke.  All  men,  he. 
declares,  being  born  naturally  free,  are  capable  of  self- 
government.  They  bind  themselves  together,  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  protection,  into  political  communities.  Having 
delegated  the  sovereignty  to  a  king,  they  may  freely  deprive 
him  again  of  that  sovereignty,  and,  in  case  of  a  tyrannical 
abuse  of  power,  they  may  put  him  to  death. 
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Four  days  before  the  publication  of  Milton's  pamphlet 
on  the  Tenure  of  Kings^and  Magi^atea  there  had  appeared 
in  London  a  remarkable  book  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Charles  L  during  his  last  days  in  prison^  and 
entitled  Mkon  BasUike :  Portraiture  of  His  Sacred  M<yesty 
in  his  SdUudes  and  Sufferings.  The  hopes,  the  aspirations, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  kingly  martyr  were  portrayed  in  a 
manner  which  rekindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  adherents 
of  royalty.  The  dignity  of  its  sentiments  and  the  beauty  of 
its  style  were  such  that  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  none  but 
the  unfortunate  king  himself  could  have  been  its  author. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Restoration  that  the  work  was 
acknowledged  by  Bishop  Gauden,  of  Exeter,  as  his  own 
production  and  not  tliat  of  Charles.  So  eager  was  the 
demand  for  the  book  that,  within  a  year  from  its  first 
publication,  forty-seven  English  editions  were  exhausted, 
and  it  was  translated  into  several  continental  languages. 
It  was  held  to  be  '*  the  most  exquisite,  pious,  and  princely 
piece  ever  written."  Parliament  decided  that,  in  order  to 
combat  its  influence,  an  answer  should  be  put  forth.  They 
looked  around  for  a  scholar  capable  of  writing  such  an 
answer.  Selden  was  the  most  learned  man  of  the  time, 
and  his  niame  was  proposed ;  but  from  some  reason  he  was 
not  chosen.  Milton  had  already  distinguished  himself  as 
a  religious  controversialist;  it  was  thought  that  he  might 
do  equally  well  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  a  more 
strictly  political  character,  and  he  was  aj^pointed  to  make 
answer  to  the  Eikon  Ba9ilike.  A  very  few  months  were 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  task,  and  in  October, 
1649,  the  result  of  Milton's  labors  appeared  in  a  quarto 
volume,  of  242  pages,  entitled  Eikonoklastes.  The  Eikmo- 
klastes — the  Image-breaker — ^takes  the  Eikon — the  Image 
— chapter  by  chapter  and  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
answers  or  refutes  the  supposed  royal  utterances  and  argu- 
ments. We  can  find  in  this  book  scarcely  anything  that 
does  credit  to  its  author.  There  is,  throughout,  an  unbe- 
corai!)g  tone  of  raillery  and  gross  vulgarity  which,  at  the 
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present  time,  would  be  considered  disgraceful  even  in  a 
third-rate  country  newspaper.  He  taunts  the  king  with 
his  familiarity  with  Shakspeare,  and  refers  to  Sidney's 
Arcadia  as  ''a  vain^  amatorious  poem/'  fcota  which  the 
author  of  the  Eikon  has  plagiarized  a  prayer.  The  book 
may  have  given  additional  courage  to  the  party  for  whom 
it  was  written,  but  it  certainly  could  not  have  convinced 
or  reconciled  any  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  very  next  month  after  the  appearance  of  the  EUcono- 
klastea — November,  1649 — ^there  arrived  in  England  from 
Holland  a  book  entitled  Defensio  Begia  pro  Oarolo  J.,  which, 
more  than  the  Eikon,  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  royalists.  This  book  had  been  written  at  the  instance 
of  Charles  II.,  by  one  Claude  de  Sauraaise, — Salmasius,^— 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  who  was  reputed 
to  bo  the  foremost  scholar  of  the  age.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  an  absurd  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine 
right  and  the  sacred  character  of  kings.  The  Council  of 
State  regarded  the  book  with  great  alarm  Its  circulation 
was  forbidden,  and  an  order  was  made  "  that  Mr.  Milton 
do  prepare  something  in  answer  to  the  book  of  Salmasius." 
Milton,  no  doubt  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Salmasius,  and 
only  too  eager  for  the  contest,  complied  promptly  with  the 
order  of  the  Council,  and  prepared  a  reply  entitled  Pro 
Popyh  Anglicano  Defensio,  which  appeared  in  April,  1651. 
His  book  was  not  so  much  a  defense  of  the  English  ]:>eople  as 
an  unstinted  abuse  of  his  adversary.  He  may  have  thought 
that,  since  the  influence  of  Salmasius's  arguments  derived 
their  weight  chiefly  from  the  reputation  of  their  writer,  the 
better  way  to  refute  these  arguments  was  to  ridicule  Salma- 
sius and  expose  him  to  public  contempt.  He  attempted, 
therefore,  "by  skillful  scorn  of  his  Latin  and  scholarship, 
by  utter  contempt  of  his  intelligence,  by  unutterable  abuse, 
laid  on  without  stint  or  modesty,  by  making  him  ridicu- 
lous as  a  hen-pecked  husband,"  to  accomplish  by  vitupera- 
tion and  abuse  what  he  could  not  have  accomplislied  by 
sober  argument.   Says  Pattison:  "It  but  amounts  to  calling 
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Salmasius  fool  and  knave  through  a  couple  of  hundred 
pages,  till  the  exaggeration  of  the  style  defeats  the  orator's 
purpose,  and  we  end  by  regarding  the  whole,  not  as  a 
serious  pleading,  but  as  an  epideictic  display."  However 
improper  and.  unbecoming  such  a  book  might  now  be 
regarded,  it  was  at  that  time  esteemed  an  honorable  and 
indeed  a  masterly  performance.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  Salmasius — "  that  eternally  speaking  ass,  ridden  by  a 
woman" — had  received  a  merited  mauling  from  Milton, 
"the  English  mastiff."  The  Council  of  State  returned 
Milton  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  his  indecent  invectives  made 
him  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  was  while  writing  this 
book  that  Milton  lost  his  eyesight — a  fearful  sacrifice  for 
so  unworthy  a  performance.  "  The  choice  lay  before  me," 
he  afterwards  wrote,  "  between  dereliction  of  a  supreme 
duty  and  loss  of  eyesight;  in  such  a  case  I  could  not 
listen  to  the  physician,  not  if  Esculapius  himself  had 
spoken  from  his  sanctuary;  I  could  not  but  obey  that 
inward  monitor,  I  know  not  what,  that  spake  to  me  from 
heaven.  I  considered  with  myself  that  many  had  pur- 
chased less  good  with  worse  ill,  as  they  who  give  their 
lives  to  reap  only  glory,  and  I  thereupon  concluded  to 
employ  the  little  remaining  eyesight  I  was  to  enjoy  in 
doing  this,  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  weal  it  was 
in  my  power  to  render." 

Of  course,  Salmasius  replied  to  Milton.  His  Responsio 
was  a  book  of  three  hundred  pages,  containing,  like  Milton's 
DefensiOy  nothing  but  vituperation  and  personal  abuse  of 
his  opponent.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  first  scholar  of 
Europe  taunting  his  antagonist  with  his  blindness,  and 
filling  an  entire  volume  with  language  like  the  following? 
'*'He  is  but  a  puppy,  once  my  pretty  little  man,  now  blear- 
eyed,  or  rather  a  blindling;  having  never  had  any  mental 
vision,  he  has  now  lost  his  bodily  sight ;  a  silly  coxcomb, 
fancying  himself  a  beauty;  an  unclean  beast,  with  nothing 
more  human  about  him  than  his  guttering  eyelids;  the 
fittest  doom  for  him  would  be  to  hang  him  on  the  highest 
30 
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gallows,  and  set  his  head  on  the  Tower  of  London."  Before 
the  Responsio  of  Salmasius  was  ready  for  publication,  how- 
ever, another  reply  to  Milton  appeared  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  entitled  Regit  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Codum  adver- 
ma  Parriddaa  Anglicanos  ("  The  Cry  of  the  King's  Blood  to 
Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides").  It  was,  perhaps, 
more  able  in  argument  than  either  of  the  books  which  had 
preceded  it;  but,  like  them,  it  was  full  of  scandalous  per- 
sonal charges  and  vile  abuse.  Its  author  was  one  Peter 
Du  Moulin,  who,  not  daring  to  have  the  book  printed  in 
England,  had  sent  it  over  to  Holland  to  the  press  of  Alex- 
ander Morus.  Morus,  deeming  the  scurrilous  attacks  of 
Du  Moulin  too  mild,  added  a  preface  to  the  work,  in  which 
he  styled  Milton  a  ^^monstrum  horrendum,  infoi'me,  ingens^ 
cui  lumen  ademtumJ^ 

Milton  waited  two  years,  and  then  replied  to  Morus — 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Clamor — and  to 
Salmasius  together,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Defensio  Secunda. 
It  is  very  similar  in  character  to  the  works  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  and  called  it  forth,  and  is  not  worthy  of  special 
attention.  That  which  had  begun  in  political  controversy 
liad  now  degenerated  into  a  mere  personal  dispute.  Morus 
issued  a  reply  in  a  Public  Testimxmy  against  the  Calumnies 
of  John  Milton^  wherein  he  denied  the  authorship  of  the 
Clamor;  and  Milton,  not  to  be  silenced  or  outdone,  re- 
sponded in  a  book.  Pro  se  Defensio,  declaring  that  although 
Morus  may  not  have  written  the  pamphlet,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly assumed  the  responsibility  of  its  publication.  Morus 
answered  this  charge  in  a  tract  called  Fides  PMica,  and 
Milton,  determined  to  have  the  last  word,  met  it  with  a 
Supplement  to  the  Defence.  This  ended  the  political  contro- 
versies of  Milton — controversies  which  reflected  no  honor 
upon  those  connected  with  them,  and  which  accomplished 
nothing  except  to  display  the  vanity,  the  pugnacity,  and 
the  human  frailties  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets. 

But  two  other  works  of  Milton  are  deserving  of  mention 
here.     The  first,  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Ruptures 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  was  written  in  October,  1659,  after  tlie 
reaction  in  favor  of  royalty  had  fairly  set  in.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  attempts  to  sketch  the  form  of  a  constitution, 
which  shall  "  provide  for  the  healing  of  present  difficulties 
and  overcome  the  growing  feeling  of  discontent."  A  few 
months  later,  after  Monk  had  marched  into  London,  and 
all  hope  of  the  republican  cause  was  lost,  he  published 
another  and  last  appeal.  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Estalh 
liah  a  Free  Commorvmealih.  This  was,  says  Brooke,  "  a  de- 
termined plea  for  a  republic  against  a  monarchy ;  full  of 
fierce  warnings  and  declamation  against  kings,  and  ending 
with  a  daring  application  of  Jeremiah's  cry  against  Coniah 
to  Charles  IL  Modern  democracy  would  hardly  approve 
of  its  main  suggestion  that  the  government  should  be 
carried  on  by  a  Grand  Council  or  Parliament  of  the  ablest 
men,  to  ait  in  perpetuity  and  do  their  business  by  means 
of  a  Council  of  State;  but  the  suggestion  agrees  with 
Milton's  views  of  a  government  of  the  best,  and  with  his 
dislike,  even  his  contempt,  of  the  uneducated  mob." 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  says  Macaulay,  "  that  the  prose 
writings  of  Milton,  should,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read. 
.  .  .  They  abound  with  passages  compared  with  which 
the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance. 
They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth -of-gold.  The  style  is  stiff 
with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  the  great  poet  ever  risen  higher 
than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his 
feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devo- 
tional and  lyric  rapture." 

"Is  he  truly  a  prose  writer?"  asks  Taine.  "Entangled 
dialectics,  a  heavy  and  awkward  mind,  fanatical  and 
ferocious  rusticity,  an  epic  grandeur  of  sustained  and 
superabundant  images,  the  blast  and  the  recklessness  of 
implacable  and  all-powerful  passion,  the  sublimity  of 
religious  and  lyric  exaltation ;  we  do  not  recognize  in 
these  features  a  man  born  to  explain,  persuade,  and  prove. 
The  scholasticism  and  coarseness  of  the  time  have  blunted 
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or  rusted  his  logic.  Imagination  and  enthusiasm  carried 
him  away  and  enchained  him  in  metaphor.  Tlius  dazzled 
or  marred,  he  could  not  produce  a  perfect  work;  he  did 
but  write  useful  tracts,  called  forth  by  practical  interests 
and  actual  hate,  and  fine  isolated  morsels,  inspired  by 
collision  with  a  grand  idea;  and  by  the  sudden  burst  of 
genius.  Yet,  in  all  these  abandoned  fragments,  the  man 
shows  in  his  entirety.  The  systematic  and  lyric  spirit  is 
manifested  in  the  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  poem." 

After  the  emancipation  of  the  press  from  the  censorship 
of  the  government,  political  literature,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  attained  a  new  and  an  increased  importance. 
Two  political  parties  had  arisen,  tlie  Tories  and  the  Whigs; 
there  were  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new 
dynasty,  and  those  who  refused  to  sw^ear  away  their  alle- 
giance to  the  old;  there  were  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  those  wlio  claimed  the  privilege 
of  dissent ;  there  were  those  who  strenuously  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  and  of  non-resistance  to  tyrants, 
and  there  were  those  who  would  vest  all  power  in  the 
people  to  the  exclusion  of  regal  authority.  "The  Whig 
and  Tory  leaders  enlisted  on  their  sides  the  best  poets  and 
prose  writers,  who  fiercely  satirized  and  unduly  praised 
them  under  namis  thinly  disguised.  Personalities  were 
sent  to  and  fro  like  shots  in  battle.  Those  who  could  do 
this  work  well  were  well  rewarded,  but  the  ra»k  and  file 
of  writers  were  left  to  starve.  Literature  was  thus  honored 
not  for  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  party.  The  result  was 
that  the  abler  men  lowered  it  by  making  it  a  political  tool, 
and  the  smaller  men,  the  fry  of  Grub  street,  degraded  it 
by  using  it  in  the  same  way,  only  in  a  baser  manner. 
Their  flattery  was  as  abject  as  their  abuse  was  shameless, 
and  both  were  stupid."  We  have  already  spoken,  under 
other  divisions,  of  all  that  was  most  worthy  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period.  The  student  who  would  study  this 
literature  in  its  purely  political  character  should  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  the  satires  of  Pope  and  Swift  and 
with  the  essays  of  Steele  and  Addison. 
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Daniel  Defoe  was  the  most  indefatigable  writer  of  politi- 
cal pamphlets  during  this  period.  We  have  elsewhere 
referred  to  his  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,  which,  perhaps, 
was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  political  writings.  This 
piece  of  irony  was  published  in  1702,  and,  although  the 
official  censorship  of  the  press  had  been  removed,  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  libel  on  the  government  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  the  public  hangman.  Defoe  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks  to  the  queen,  stand  three 
times  in  the  pillory,  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's 
pleasure,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior  for  seven 
years.  On  the  first  of  the  three  days'  exposure  in  the 
pillory  his  Hyrrm  to  the  Pillory  appeared,  and  was  hawked 
about  the  street  and  sold  to  those  who  had  come  to  witness 
his  disgrace.  This,  although  sometimes  called  a  poem,  was 
nothing  but  a  bold  attack,  in  doggerel,  upon  the  Tories  and 
High-Churchmen  who  had  inflicted  this  punishment.  The 
style  of  the  performance  may  be  judged  from  the  conclud- 
ing stanza : 

*'  Tell  'em  the  M that  placed  him  here 

Are  Sc Is  to  the  times, 

Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt, 
And  can't  commit  his  crimes." 

A  much  abler  pamphlet  than  this  was  The  True-Bom 
Englishman^*  by  the  same  author.  It  also  was  written  in 
rhymed  doggerels,  and  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  those 
who  ridiculed  the  Dutch  origin  of  William  III. 

For  Englishmen  to  boast  of  generation 

Caneels  their  knowledge,  and  lampoons  the  nation. 

A  true-born  Englishman  's  a  contradiction, 

In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction. 

♦  ♦♦«♦♦* 

These  are  the  heroes  that  despise  the  Dutch 
And  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much ; 


*  1701. 
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Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 

From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived ; 

A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones, 

Who  ransacked  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns ; 

The  Pict  and  painted  Briton,  treacherous  Scot, 

By  hunger,  theft,  and  rapine  hither  brought ; 

Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 

Whose  red-haired  offspring  everywhere  remains; 

Who  joined  with  Norman  French  compound  the  breed 

From  whence  your  true-born  Englishmen  proceed. 

And  lest,  by  length  of  time,  it  be  pretended, 

The  climate  may  this  modern  breed  have  mended, 

Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  where  we  are. 

Mixes  us  daily  with  exceeding  care ; 

We  have  been  Europe's  sink,  the  jakes  where  she 

Voids  all  her  offal  outcast  progeny ; 

From  our  fifth  Henry's  time  the  strolling  bands 

Of  bani^shed  fugitives  from  neighboring  lands 

Have  here  a  certain  sanctuary  found : 

The  eternal  refuge  of  the  vagabond. 

Wherein  but  half  a  common  age  of  time, 

Borrowing  new  blood  and  manners  from  the  clime, 

Proudly  they  learn  all  mankind  to  contemn. 

And  all  their  race  are  true-born  Englishmen. 

So  great  was  the  popularity  of  this  effusion  araong  the 
true-born  Englishmen  of  the  time  that  eighty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  London. 

While  still  a  prisoner  at  Newgate,  Daniel  Defoe  began 
the  publication  of  a  journal  entitled  A  Review  of  the  Affairs 
in  France.  The  first  number,  a  sheet  of  eight  small  quarto 
pages,  was  issued  on  the  19th  of  February,  1704.  After 
the  first  two  numbers,  it  was  reduced  in  size  to  four  pages; 
and  after  the  first  four  numbers  it  appeared  regularly 
twice  a  week  for  a  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  its  title  became  A  Revieiv  of  the  Affairs  of  France^  with 
Obsd'vations  on  Affairs  at  Home,  and  it  was  issued  there- 
after three  times  a  week  for  nearly  eight  years.  This  was 
the  first  political  newspaper  in  our  language,  and  differed 
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decidedly  from  any  similar  publication  ever  attempted. 
It  probably  suggested  to  Steele  the  idea  of  the  Tailer. 
"  There  was  a  sparkle  of  paradox  and  a  significant  lesson 
in  the  very  title  of  this  journal,"  says  Minto.  "  When,  by 
and  by,  the  editor  digressed  to  the  affairs  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  and  filled  number  after  number  with  the  history 
of  Hungary,  people  kept  asking,  *What  has  this  to  do 
with  France?'  'How  little  you  understand  my  design,' 
was  Defoe's  i-etort.  '  Patience  till  my  work  is  completed, 
and  then  you  will  see  that,  however  much  I  may  seem  to 
have  been  digressing,  I  have  always  kept  strictly  to  the 
point.  Do  not  judge  me  as  you  judged  St.  Paul's  before 
the  roof  was  put  on.  It  is  not  affairs  in  France  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  explain,  but  the  affairs  of  France; 
and  the  affairs  of  France  are  the  affairs  of  Europe.  So 
great  is  the  power  of  the  French  money,  the  artifice  of 
their  conduct,  the  terror  of  their  arms,  that  they  can  bring 
the  greatest  kings  in  Europe  to  promote  their  interest  and 
grandeur  at  the  expense  of  their  own.' " 

Besides  writing  nearly  two  hundred  pamphlets,  most  of 
them  political,  Defoe  assisted  in  founding  and  conduct- 
ing a  number  of  periodicals.  Among  these  were  MiM 
Journal,  the  last  number  of  which  appeared  in  1718;  the 
Mercurius  Politicus,  a  monthly  "book"  of  sixty-four  pages 
(1716-1720);  Dormer^s  News-Ldtery  a  weekly  paper,  not 
printed  but  written  (1716-1718);  the  Whitehall  Evening 
Post,  a  tri-weekly  (1718);  and  Applebee^s  Journal  (1720- 
1726).  The  following  passage  from  one  of  his  latest  pam- 
phlets— A  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce* — will  sufficiently 
illustrate  his  ordinary  style  of  argument : 

Seeing  trade,  then,  is  the  fund  of  wealth  and  power,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  we  see  the  wisest  Princes  and  States  anxious  and  t^on- 
cerned  for  the  increase  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  their  subjects, 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  country;  anxious  to  propagate  the  sale 
of  such  goods  as  are  the  manufacture  of  their  own  subjects,  and 

♦1728. 
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that  employs  their  own  people;  especially  of  such  as  keep  the 
money  of  their  dominions  at  home ;  and  on  the  contrary,  for  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  from  abroad  of  such  things  as  are  the 
product  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  labor  of  other  people,  or 
which  carry  money  back  in  return,  and  not  merchandise  in 
exchange. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  we  see  such  Princes  and. States  en- 
deavoring to  set  up  such  manufactures  in  their  own  countries, 
which  they  see  successfully  and  profitably  carried  on  by  their 
neighbors,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  materials  proper  fw: 
setting  up  those  manufactures  by  all  just  and  possible  methods 
from  other  countries. 

Hence  we  cannot  blame  the  French  or  Germans  for  endeavoring 
to  get  over  the  British  wool  into  their  hands,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  may  bring  their  people  to  imitate  our  manufactures,  which 
are  so  esteemed  in  the  world,  as  well  as  so  gainful  at  home. 

Nor  can  we  bl^me  any  foreign  nation  for  prohibiting  the  use 
ami  wearing  of  our  manufactures,  if  they  can  either  make  them  at 
home,  or  make  any  which  they  can  shift  with  in  their  stead. 

The  reason  is  plain.  'Tis  the  interest  of  every  nation  to  encour- 
age their  own  trade,  to  encourage  those  manufactures  that  will 
employ  their  own  subjects,  consume  their  own  growth  of  provis- 
ions, as  well  as  materials  of  commerce,  and  such  as  will  keep  their 
money  or  species  at  home. 

Tis  from  this  just  principle  that  the  French  prohibit  the  Eug- 
lidh  woolen  manufacture,  and  the  English  again  prohibit,  or 
impose  a  tax  equal  to  a  prohibition,  on  the  French  silks,  paper, 
linen,  and  several  other  of  their  manufactures.  'Tis  from  the 
same  just  reason  in  trade  that  we  prohibit  the  wearing  of  East 
India  wrought  silks,  printed  calicoes,  &c. ;  that  we  prohibit  the 
importation  of  French  brandy,  Brazil  sugars,  and  Spanish  tobacco; 
and  so  of  several  other  things. 

A  large  portion  of  the  works  of  Dean  Swift  might  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  political  literature  of  our 
language,  but  we  have  preferred  to  classify  the  most 
important  of  his  writings  under  other  divisions.  From 
among  his  political  tracts  not  mentioned  elsewhere  we 
jnay  name  here  that  entitled  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land Man  in  Respect  to  Religion  and  Government  (1708) ;  that 
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on  Tlie  Conduct  of  the  Allies  (1712) ;  that  on  The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs  (1714) ;  and  the  Letters  of  M,  £.  Drapier  (1724). 
Of  these,  the  last  will  possess  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
student.  Copper  coin  had  become  very  scarce  in  Ireland, 
occasioning  great  inconvenience  and  affording  opportunity 
for  dishonesty  and  fraud.  For,  a  man  having  a  single  piece 
of  silver,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  might  run  in  debt  on  the 
credit  of  a  single  coin ;  since  the  cook  or  publican  could 
not  refuse  to  supply  any  one  who  had  silver  in  his  hand, 
and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  money  without  receiving 
change,  which  there  was  often  no  copper  to  afford."  In 
order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  Parliament,  in  1723,  granted 
to  William  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  "an  enterprising  and 
rapacious  man,"  the  right  to  coin,  for  circulation  in  Ireland, 
half-pence  and  farthings  to  the  value  of  £108,000.  This 
delegation  of.  the  sovereign  right  of  coinage  to  a  greedy 
adventurer  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  the  interests 
of  Ireland  was  sharply  resented  by  the  Irish  people,  w^ho 
regarded  the  measure  as  one  designed  to  enrich  Wood 
while  it  impoverished  themselves.  Moreover,  it  was  cur- 
rentlj^  reported  that  the  coins  were  debased  in  value,  and 
that  Wood  was  buying  up  the  silver  coinage  in  order  the 
better  to  force  his  depreciated  currency  upon  the  people* 
The  excitement  ran  high;  the  Irish  declared  that  they 
would  not  receive  the  detested  money;  and  the  English 
government  sent  orders  to  all  officers  in  Ireland  to  aid  in 
enforcing  its  circulation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Swift 
published  the  first  of  those  remarkable  letters  signed  M. 
B.  Drapier.    He  writes : 

Brethren,  friends,  countrymen,  and  fellow-subjects,  what  I  intend 
now  to  say  to  you  is,  next  to  your  duty  to  God  and  the  care  of  your 
salvation,  of  the  greatest  concern  to  you  and  your  children :  your 
bread  and  clothing,  and  every  common  necessary  of  life  depend 
upon  it.  Therefore  I  do  most  earnestly  exhort  you  as  men,  as 
Christians,  as  parents,  and  as  lovers  of  your  country,  to  read  this 
paper  with  the  utmost  attention,  or  get  it  read  to  you  by  others; 
which  that  you  may  do  at  the  less  expense,  I  have  ordered  the 
printer  to  sell  it  at  the  lowest  rate. 
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In  his  next  letter  he  becomes  more  passionate,  and  he 
attacks  Wood  and  his  coinage  with  increased  bitterness : 

His  first  proposal  is,  that  he  will  be  content  to  coin  no  more 
than  forty  thousand  pounds,  unices  the  exigencies  of  the  trade 
require  it,  although  his  patent  empowers  him  to  coin  a  far  greater 
quantity.  .  .  .  To  which,  if  I  were  to  answer,  it  should  be 
thus :  let  Mr.  Wood  and  his  crew  of  founders  and  tinkers  coin  on, 
till  there  is  not  an  old  kettle  left  in  the  kingdom ;  let  them  coin 
old  leather,  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  the  dirt  in  the  street,  and  call 
their  trumpery  J>y  what  name  they  please  from  a  guinea  to  a 
farthing ;  we  are  not  under  any  concern  to  know  how  he  and  his 
tribe  of  accomplices  think  fit  to  employ  themselves.  But  I  hope 
and  trust,  that  wc  are  all,  to  a  man,  fully  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  wares.  .  .  .  Your  Newsletter 
says  that  an  assay  was  made  of  the  coin.  How  impudent  and 
insupportable  is  this!  Wood  takes  care  to  coin  a  dozen  or  two 
half-pence  of  good  metal,  sends  them  to  the  Tower,  and  they  are 
approved  ;  and  these  must  answer  all  that  he  has  already  coined, 
or  shall  coin  for  the  future.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  gentle- 
man often  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  I  cut  it  fairly 
off,  and  if  he  likes  it,  he  comes  or  sends  and  compares  the  pattern 
with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  come  to  a  bargain.  But  if 
I  were  to  buy  a  hundred  sheep,  and  the  grazier  should  bring  me 
one  single  wether,  fat  and  well  fleeced,  by  way  of  pattern,  and 
expect  the  same  price  round  for  the  whole  hundred,  without  suffer- 
ing me  to  see  them  before  he  was  paid,  or  giving  me  good  security 
to  restore  my  money  for  those  that  were  lean,  or  shorn,  or  scabby, 
I  would  be  none  of  his  customer.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  had 
a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  and  therefore  carried  a  brick  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  showed  as  a  pattern  to  encourage  purchasers; 
and  this  is  directly  the  case  in  point  with  Mr.  Wood's  assay. 

Thus  through  seven  letters  the  "honest  tradesman" 
railed  at  the  obnoxious  measure  and  called  upon  his 
countrymen  to  resist.  Towards  the  last  he  began  to  por- 
tray the  tyranny  and  injustice  which  England  had  always 
dealt  out  to  Ireland,  and  ho  hinted  that,  unless  in  this 
particular  instance  justice  were  secured  and  wrongs  re- 
dressed, the  Irish  people  would  be  justified  in  rebellion. 
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The  English  government,  alarmed  at  the  growing  discon- 
tent of  the  Irish  and  at  the  influence  of  these  letters  in 
fomenting  discord,  oflfered  a  reward  of  £300  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mythical  M.  B.  Drapier,  and  imprisoned  Mr. 
Harding,  the  printer  of  the  letters.  But  the  grand  jury 
refused  to  indict  Harding;  the  author  of  the  offensive 
letters  could  not  be  discovered ;  and  the  Irish  people  were 
more  determined  than  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the  new 
coinage.  Finally  the  government,  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  enforce  a  measure  so  generally  condemned, 
canceled  Wood's  patent,  and  indemnified  him  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  of  £3000  for  twelve  years.  "  The  grati- 
tude of  the  Irish  people  knew  no  bounds.  The  Drapier  was 
hailed  as  the  savior  of  his  country;  his  '  Head'  became  the 
most  popular  signboard ;  his  features,  engraven  on  steel, 
woven  into  handkerchiefs,  embossed  upon  medals,  repre- 
sented in  busts,  became  familiar  and  honored  in  every  street; 
clubs  were  formed  under  his  name;  bumpers  innumerable 
were  drunk  to  his  health ;  and  until  his  dying  day  Ireland 
honored  'The  Dean,'  as  he  was  universally  called,  with  a 
reverent  and  tender  regard  as  rare  in  history  as  it  was 
creditable  to  those  who  cherished  and  to  him  who  had 
nobly  earned  it." 

The  literature  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  character  of  its  political 
writings.  This  period  was  indeed  a  gloomy  and  an  agitated 
one — a  period  of  revolutions  and  of  high  party  feeling  and 
excitement.  In  1762  John  Wilkes  founded  a  newspaper 
called  The  North  Briton  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing 
the  ministry  and  damaging  the  government.  In  his  forty- 
fifth  and  last  number  he  ventured  to  accuse  the  king  himself 
of  uttering  a  falsehood  from  the  throne.  "  Wilkes  and  45" 
at  once  became  the  watchword  of  the  dissatisfied  elements 
throughout  the  country ;  and  "  such  were  the  caprices  of 
fortune,"  says  an  anonymous  reviewer,  "that  Wilkes  de- 
rives his  title  to  immortality  from  a  publication  which, 
read  at  the  present  day,  may  be  matched  by  any  scribbler 
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who  ever  wrote  for  a  penny  a  line."  Immediately  after 
the  publication  of  No.  45,  Wilkes  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  he  was  afterwards  discharged 
on  tlie  ground  that,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  he 
was  privileged  against  arrest.  This  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  warfare  of  several  years'  duration  between 
Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by  all  the  power 
of  law  and  the  government,  and  Wilkes  on  the  other, 
defended  and  encouraged  by  the  populace  of  London  and 
Middlesex.  While  this  conflict  was  going  on,  there  began 
to  appear  in  The  Public  Advertiser,  one  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  London,  a  series  of  Letters  signed  Junius, 
which,  for  lofty  dignity  of  language  and  bitterness  of 
invective,  have  never  been  equaled.  The  first  of  these 
letters  appeared  on  January  21,  1769,  and  the  others, 
forty-four  in  number,  appeared  at  irregular  intervals 
thereafter  until  January  21, 1772.  To  those  signed  Junius, 
however,  must  be  added  fifteen,  signed  Philo-Junius,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  signed  by  other  names,  and  seventy- 
two  written  privately  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  editor  of  the 
Adve^iiser.  The  chief  objects  of  the  attacks  of  Junius 
were  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  thirty-fifth  letter  he  addressed  to 
the  king,  and  the  traditional  respect  due  to  royalty  did 
not  prevent  him  from  speaking  the  plain  truth  even  to 
his  Majesty.     In  conclusion,  he* says: 

Tliese  sentiments,  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  affections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions;  and,  when  they  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  Sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  arc  received  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which  made 
you  a  king  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.     It  is  a  law  of  nature 
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which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken  prince 
who  looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  that  favorite 
the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  that  family  wa3  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  Sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Englishmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible ;  armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  example ;  and  while 
he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown, 
should  remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it 
may  be  lost  by  another. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  discover 
and  bring  to  punishment  the  writer  of  these  letters,  but  in 
vain.  Woodfall  was  arrested  and  punished  for  printing 
and  publishing  them,  but  the  secret  of  their  authorship 
was  never  discovered.  "  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things," 
he  writes  to  Woodfall,  "  that  you  or  anybody  else  should 
know  me  unless  I  make  myself  known."  And  again,  in 
his  dedication  to  the  English  nation,  he  says :  "  I  am  the 
sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me." 
No  fewer  than  thirty  different  persons  have  been  men- 
tioned as  being  possibly  the  author  of  these  famous  Letters, 
Among  these  were  Edmund  Burke,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Gerard 
Hamilton,  Lord  George  Sackville,  John  Wilkes,  Ix)rd  Chat- 
ham, Lord  Chesterfield,  John  Home  Tooke,  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  The  opinions  of  the  best  judges  have  pretty  gen- 
erally coincided  in  believing  that  Francis,  and  no  other 
person,  was  Junius.  The  student  will  find  in  Macaulay's 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings  a  brief  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  supposition,  while  additional,  and 
it  appears  unmistakable,  evidence  has  been  lately  collected 
and  given  to  the  world  in  a  book  by  Mr.  Charles  Chabot, 
31 
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entitled  The  Ilandvrriting  of  Junius  Professionally  Investir 
gated  J*^ 

As  a  furtlier  illustration  of  the  style  of  language  and 
argument  used  by  Junius,  we  quote  the  following  extracts 
from  the  twenty-third  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford : 

My  Lord  :  You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  tliat  if  in  the  following  lines 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  e;$cape  me,  I  fear 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  .  .  .  You  .are 
indeed  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank,  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were  sufficient  to 
have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think  you  pos- 
sess. From  the  first,  you  derived  a  constitutional  claim  to  respect; 
from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  authority ;  the  last  created  a 
partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made 
of  these  uncommon  advantages  might  have  been  more  honorable 
to  yourself,  but  they  could  not  he  more  instructive  to  mankind. 
.  .  .  Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness ;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your  plans  of  avarice 
and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  sanguine  wishes 
gratified  in  the  fear  as  well  as  hatred  of  the  people.  Can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  arc  now  in  the  last  act  of  life?  Can  gray 
hail's  make  folly  venerable?  nnd  is  there  no  period  to  he  reserved 
for  meditation  and  retirement !  For  shame!  my  Lord  :  let  it  not 
be  recorded  of  you  that  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in 
which  your  youth  and  manhood  were  exliausted.  Consider  that, 
although  you  cannot  disgrace  your  fi)rmer  life,  you  are  violating 
the  character  of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility,  after 
you  have  lost  the  vigor,  of  your  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhai>s,  Whither  shall  this  unhappy  old 
man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has 
been  so  often  threatened  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked  ?  If  he 
returns  to  Woburn,  scorn  and  mockery  await  him.  He  must 
create  a  solitude  round  his  Cotate  if  he  would  avoid  the  face  of 

*  London,  1871. 
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reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his  destruction  would  be 
more  than  probable ;  at  Exeter,  inevitable.  No  honest  English- 
man will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman 
lorgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters  he 
mubt  change  his  liveries  and  his  name.  Which  ever  way  he  flies, 
the  Hue  and  Ory  of  the  country  pursues  him.     .     .     . 

It  is  in  vain,  thereibre,  to  shift  the  scene.  You  can  no  more  fly 
from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad,  you 
look  into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  nothing  but 
reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the  field 
of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger;  and  though  you 
cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear  you  have 
listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious  fritnds  with 
whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom 
you  have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of 
honor.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  encourage  the  follies  of  your 
age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will 
not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  pro- 
priety of  A  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you  that  life  is  no 
more  than  a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his 
consistency  to  the  last,  and  that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance. 

"  This  letter,"  says  Wade,  "  viewed  as  an  effort  of  per- 
sonal satire,  is  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  the  peculiar 
eloquence  of  Junius.  .  .  .  The  general  excellence,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  measure  impaired  by  a  quaintnesa  incon- 
sistent with  that  chaste  delicacy  of  writing  which  can 
alone  deserve  the  approbation  of  true  taste.  By  quaintnesa 
.  is  meant  the  use  of  that  cast  of  thought,  and  that  mould 
of  style,  which  in  propriety  belong  only  to  true  wit,  upon 
occasions  when  there  is  no  genuine  wit  produced,  and 
when  indeed  the  use  of  such  wit  would  be  unseasonable." 

Edmund  Burke  was  by  far  the  ablest  writer  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  political  nature  that  England  has  ever  produced. 
We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  his  ability  as  an  orator ;  in 
regard  to  his  character  as  a  politician  and  a  philosopher, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Matthew  Arnold :  "  Burke  is  so 
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great  because,  almost  alone  in  England,  he  brings  thought 
to  bear  upon  polities,  he  saturates  politics  with  thought;  it  is 
'  his  accident  that  his  ideas  were  at  the  service  of  an  epoch 
of  concentration,  not  of  an  epoch  of  expansion ;  it  is  his 
characteristic  that  he  so  lived  by  ideas,  and  had  such  a 
source  of  them  welling  within  him,  that  he  could  float 
even  an  epoch  of  concentration  and  English  Tory  politics 
with  them."  His  most  important  works  are  the  following: 
Thouglits  on  the  Present  Discontents  (1770) ;  Reflections  on  the 
RevobUion  of  France  (1790);  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (1796); 
On  a  Regicide  Peace  (1797).  Among  these,  the  student  will 
find  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  one  of  the  most  able  and 
interesting.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after  having  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years  to  public  affairs,  Mr.  Burke  was 
found  to  be  struggling  under  the  weight  of  oppressive 
debts.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  a  pen- 
sion of  £3700  was  ordered  to  be  granted  to  him.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  a  young  man  with  little  judgment  and 
less  principle,  took  occasion,  in  a  debate  soon  afterwards, 
to  taunt  Mr.  Burke  with  accepting  this  aid  from  the 
government.  The  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  was  intended  as 
a  reply  to  this  ungenerous  and  uncalled-for  attack,  but  it 
includes  many  reflections  upon  the  current  political  topics 
of  the  times.    He  says : 

I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and 
dandled  into  a  legislator — NUor  in  adversum  is  the  motto  for  a 
man  like  me.  I  possessed  not  one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated 
one  of  the  arts,  that  recommend  men  to  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As  little 
did  I  follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by  imposing  oti  the 
understandings  of  the  people.  At  every  step  of  my  progress  in 
life  (for  in  every  step  was  I  traversed  and  opposed),  and  at  every 
turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again  and 
again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honor  of  being  useful  to  my 
country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  its 
laws,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  interests,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Otherwise,  no  rank,  no  toleration  even  for  me.  I  had.no 
arts  but  manly  arts.    On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  Grod,  in 
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spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  the 
last  gasp  will  I  stand.     .     .     . 

I  kuow  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems  that,  whilst 
his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-considered  censure  upon  me,  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  be 
ill-pieced  and  incongruously  put  together,  his  Grace  preserved  his 
idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the  subject-matter  from  the  crown- 
grant  to  his  own  family.  This  is  ''the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams 
are  made."  In  that  way  of  putting  things  together,  his  Grace  is 
perfectly  in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Bussell  were  so 
enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to  stagger 
credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among  all  the 
creatures  of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldly  bulk ;  he 
plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.*  Huge  as  he  is, 
and  whilst  he  lies  '*  floating  many  a  rood,"  he  is  still  a  creature. 
His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles 
through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and 
covers  me  all  over  with  spray — everything  of  him  and  about  him 
is  from  the  throne. 

Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the  royal  favor  ? 

The  finest  passage  in  this  letter  is  that  wherein  he  refers 
to  the  untimely  death  of  his  only  son : 

The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks 
which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  around  me.  I  am  stripped 
of  all  my  honors ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on 
the  earth  I  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recog- 
nize the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  .  .  • 
I  am  alone  I     I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate  I 

"  I  perceive  in  this  letter,"  says  a  contemporary  critic, 
"  genius,  ability,  dignity,  imagination ;  sights  more  than 
youthful  poets  when  they  dreamed ;  and  sometimes  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  wit  of  Lucan."* 

Burke's  last  work,  Thoughts  on  the  Prospect  of  a  Regicide 
Peace,  may  be  considered  asi,  in  a  measure,  supplementary 
to  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.     Horrified  at  the 

*T.  J.  Mathias:  Pursuits  of  Literature,  1794. 
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extremes  to  which  the  revohitionists  of  France  had  gone, 
he  could  see  in  republicanism  nothing  but  evil,  and  he 
argued  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Europe  to  refuse  to  admit 
France  into  the  society  of  nations. 

This  pretended  republic  is  founded  in  crimes,  and  exists  by 
wrong  and  robberj  ;  and  wrong  and  robbery,  far  from  giving  a 
title  to  anything,  is  a  war  with  mankind.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France  has  arisen  a  vast, 
tremendous,  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more  terrific  guise  than 
any  which  ever  yet  have  overpowered  the  imagination  and  sub« 
dued  the  fortitude  of  man.  Going  straightforward  to  its  end, 
unappalled  by  peril,  unchecked  by  remorse,  despising  all  common 
maxims  and  all  common  means,  that  hideous  phantom  overpow- 
ered those  who  ^uld  not  believe  it  was  possible  she  could  at  ail 
exist.    •    .    • 

The  republic  of  regicide,  with  an  annihilated  revenue,  with  de- 
faced manufactures,  with  a  ruined  commerce,  with  an  uncultivated 
and  half-depopulated  country,  with  a  discontented,  distressed,  en- 
slaved, and  famished  people,  passing  with  a  rapid,  eccentric,  incal- 
culable course  from  the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  sternest  despotism, 
has  actually  conquered  the  finest  parts  of  Europe,  has  distressed, 
disunited,  deranged,  and  broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest. 

What  now  stands  as  government  in  France  is  struck  at  a  heat. 
The  design  is  wicked,  immoral,  impious,  oppressive,  but  it  is  spirited 
and  daring;  it  is  systematic ;  it  is  simple  in  its  principle ;  it  has  unity 
and  consistency  in  perfection.  In  that  country,  entirely  to  cut  off 
a  branch  of  commerce,  to  extinguish  a  manufacture,  to  destroy  the 
circulation  of  money,  to  violate  credit,  to  suspend  the  course  of 
agriculture,  even  to  burn  a  city  or  lay  waste  a  province  of  their 
own,  does  not  cost  them  a  moment's  anxiety.  To  them  the  will, 
the  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood  of  individuals  is  as 
nothing.  Individuality  is  left  out  of  their  scheme  of  government, 
The  state  is  all  in  all.  Everything  is  referred  to  the  producfion 
of  force;  afterward,  everything  is  referred  to  the  use  of  it.  It  is 
military  in  its  principle,  in  its  maxims,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  all 
its  movements.  The  state  lias  dominion  and  conquest  for  its  sole 
objects ;  dominion  over  minds  by  proselytism,  over  bodies  by  arms. 

"  Burke  was  a  man  of  powerful  and  versatile  genius," 
says  Shaw,  "  carrying  the  fervor  and  imagery  of  a  great 
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orator  into  philosophical  discussion,  and  uniting  in  him- 
self the  highest  qualities  of  the  statesman,  the  writer,  and 
the  philosopher.  His  predominant  quality  was  a  burning 
and  dazzling  enthusiasm  for  whatever  object  attracted  his 
sympathies,  and  in  the  service  of  this  enthusiasm  he  im- 
pressed all  the  disciplined  forces  of  his  learning,  his  logic, 
and  his  historical  and  political  knowledge.  His  mind 
resembled  the  Puritan  reghnents  of  Cromwell,  which 
moved  to  battle  with  the  precision  of  machines,  while 
burning  with  the  fiercest  ardor  of  fanaticism." 

Dr.  Parr  asks :  "  Who  among  men  of  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing was  ever  more  profoundly  versed  in  every  branch  of 
science?  Who  is  there  that  can  transfer  so  happily  the 
results  of  laborious  research  to  the  most  familiar  and  pop- 
ular topics?  Who  is  there  that  possesses  so  extensive  yet 
so  accurate  an  acquaintace  with  every  transaction  recent 
or  remotie?  Who  is  there  that  can  deviate  from  his  subject 
for  the  purposes  of  delight  with  such  engaging  ease,  and 
insensibly  conduct  his  hearers  or  readers  from  the  severity 
of  reasoning  to  the  festivity  of  wit?  Who  is  there  that 
can  melt  them,  if  the  occasion  requires,  with  such  resist- 
less power  to  grief  or  pity?  Who  is  there  that  combines 
the  charm  of  inimitable  grace  and  urbanity  with  such 
magnificent  and  boundless  expansion?" 

Of  the  other  writers  on  politics  and  political  subjects, 
brief  mention  of  a  few  must  suffice.  David  Hume,  the 
historian,  was  the  author  of  several  essays  and  treatises  on 
the  science  of  government,  in  which  the  various  subjects 
of  political  inquiry  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  merely 
of  the  theoretical  observer.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
essays  are  the  one  on  The  Protestant  Succession;  that  on  The 
Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth ;  and  that  on  the  Origin  of 
GovemTneTd.  These  were  published  originally  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Hume's  Essays  in  1642. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  most  ardent  Tory,  was  the  author 
of  four  political  pamphlets  which  reflect  but  little  credit 
upon  either  his  judgment  or  his  scholarship.    The  last  of 
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the  four,  entitled  Taxation  no  Tyrarmy*  was  written  at  the 
request  of  Lord  North,  and  was  little  else  than  a  senseless 
tirade  against  the  American  colonies,  who  were  just  then  at 
the  point  of  rebelling  against  the  unjust  exactions  of  the 
mother-country.  " The  Taxation  no  Tyranny"  says  Macau- 
lay,  "was  a  pitiable  failure.  The  very  title  was  a  silly 
phrase,  which  can  have  been  recommended  to  his  choice 
by  nothing  but  a  jingling  dliteration  which  he  ought  to 
have  despised.  The  arguments  were  such  as  boys  use  in 
debating  societies.  The  pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as 
the  gambols  of  a  hippopotamus." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  no  writer 
did  greater  service  to  the  colonists  and  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal freedom  than  Thomas  Paine.  In  1775  he  published  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Journal  a  series  of  papers  entitled  Seriom 
Thoughts,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hopes  of  an  ultimate 
separation  between  the  American  colonies  and  Great 
Britain.  A  few  months  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  called  Common 
Sense,  urging  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  independent 
republic.  No  other  pamphlet  had  ever  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  feelings  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  attained  a  wider  circulation  than  any  publication 
ever  before  issued  in  this  country.  The  colonial  legislature 
presented  him  £500,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
granted  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation. After  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the 
colonies,  he  wrote  llie  Crisis,  a  remarkable  pamphlet, 
which,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  despondency  which  was 
beginning  to  be  felt,  was  ordered  to  be  read  aloud  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  the  American  army.  It  began 
with  these  now  well-known  words :  "  These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls." 

In  1791-92,  Paine,  then  residing  in  England,  wrote 
The  Rights  of  Man,  a  work  designed  as  a  reply  to  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,    This  work  caused  his 

*  1775. 
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indictment  in  London  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  led  to 
his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention from  the  department  of  Calais.  Paine's  political 
works,  on  account  of  the  known  heterodox  opinions  of 
their  author,  are  now  seldom  read,  and  are,  perhaps,  never 
appreciated  at  their  full  value. 

Another  supporter  of  the  political  theories  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  the  rights  of  man  as  opposed  to  monarch- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  despotism  was  William  Godwin,  the 
novelist.  His  most  famous  work  on  this  subject  was  pub- 
lished in  1793 ;  it  was  entitled  An  Enquiry  concerning  Politi- 
cal  Justice,  and  its  Influences  on  General  Virtue  and  Happiness. 
"  Mr.  Godwin's  work  was  a  sincere  advocacy  of  an  intel- 
lectual republic — ^a  splendid  argument  for  universal  phi- 
lanthropy and  benevolence,  and  for  the  omnipotence  of 
mind  over  matter.  His  views  of  the  perfectibility  of  man 
and  the  regeneration  of  society  (all  private  affections  and 
interests  being  merged  in  the  public  good)  were  clouded  by 
no  misgivings,  and  he  wrote  with  the  force  of  conviction, 
and  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  persuasion  and  eloquence." 

To  Dr.  Adam  Smith  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  founding 
the  science  of  political  economy  in  England.  The  leading 
principles  of  this  science  had  of  course  long  been  known 
and  discussed.  The  theories  upon  which  it  is  based  were 
not  unknown  to  Hobbes  and  Locke;  and  Hume  in  his 
essays  had  elucidated  some  of  its  doctrines.  But  it  was 
left  for  Adam  Smith  so  to  simplify  and  systematize  these 
principles  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  real  science.  "  The  late 
rise  of  this  science,"  says  Thomas  Arnold, "  may  be  ascribed 
to  several  causes:  to  the  contempt  with  which  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  regarded  the  whole  business  of  money- 
getting;  to  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
of  later  schools  for  luxury,  as  the  great  depraver  of  morals, 
whence  they  would  be  little  disposed  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  that  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which  made 
luxury  possible;  lastly,  to  the  circumstance  that,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  clergy  were  the  sole  educators  of 
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society,  and  were  not  likely  to  undertake  the  study  of 
phenomena  which  lay  quite  out  of  their  track  of  thought 
and  action.  Only  when  the  laity  came  to  be  generally 
educated,  and  began  to  reflect  intelligently  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  involved  in  the  every-day  operations  of  the 
temporal  life,  could  a  science  of  wealth  become  possible." 

Adam  Smith's  great  work.  An  Iiupdry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"^  embodies  the  results  of  ten 
years'  labor  and  investigation,  and  is  regarded  not  only  as 
the  first  but  as  one  of  the  ablest  treatises  on  political 
economy  ever  written  in  our  language.  The  main  theo- 
ries laid  down  and  inculcated  by  Dr.  Smith  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  The  only  source  of  the  wealth  of  nations 
is  labor.  The  cause  of  riches  being  accumulated  is  the 
natural  wish  of  men  to  augment  their  fortunes  and  to  rise 
in  the  world.  Labor  is  productive  of  wealth  not  only 
when  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  also 
when  engaged  in  the  service  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. Labor  becomes  more  effective  by  a  proper  division 
among  diflferent  individuals  and  countries.  Wealth  con- 
sists not  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the 
plentifulness  of  the  things  necessary  to  our  subsistence 
and  enjoyment.  "  It  is,  in  every  case,  sound  policy  to  leave 
individuals  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way; 
for,  in  prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageous  to 
themselves,  tliey  necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  prosecute 
such  as  are  advantageous  to  the  public;  and  hence  every 
regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into  particular  chan- 
nels, or  to  determine  the  species  of  commercial  intercourse 
to  be  carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try, or  between  distant  and  independent  countries,  is  im- 
politic and  pernicious."t  With  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  a  division  of  labor,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  his  style  of  argument: 

*1776. 
tSee  Principles  of  PoHHeal  Economy,  by  J.  R.  McCullocli,  1825. 
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Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer  or  day- 
laborer  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  the  number  of  people,  of  whose  industry  a  part,  though  but  a 
small  part,  has  been  employed  in  procuring  him  this  accommoda- 
tion, exceeds  all  computation.  The  woolen  coat,  for  example, 
which  covers  the  day-laborer,  as  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may 
appear,  is  the  produce  of  the  joint  labor  of  a  great  multitude  of 
workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool-comber 
or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the 
fuller,  the  dresser,  with  many  others,  must  all  join  their  different 
arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely  production.  How 
many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must  have  been  employed 
in  transporting  the  materials  from  some  of  those  workmen  to 
others,  who  often  live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  ?  How 
much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particular,  how  mauy  ship* 
builders,  sailors,  sail-makers,  rope-makers,  must  have  been  em- 
ployed in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by 
the  dyer,  which  often  come  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world  ? 
What  a  variety  of  labor,  too,  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
tools  of  the  meanest  of  those  workmen  I  To  say  nothing  of  such 
complicated  machines  as  the  ship  of  the  sailor,  the  mill  of  the 
fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consider  only  what  a 
variety  of  labor  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  the  very  simple 
machine,  the  shears  with  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The 
miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  feller 
of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  tlie  charcoal  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
sniiltiug-house,  the  brick-maker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who 
attend  the  furnace,  the  millwright,  the  forger,  the  smith,  must  all 
of  them  join  their  different  arts  iu  order  to  produce  them.  Were 
we  to  examine  in  the  same  manner  all  the  different  parts  of  his 
dress  and  household  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt  which  he 
wears  next  his  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feet,  the  bed  which 
he  lies  on,  and  all  the  different  parts  which  compose  it,  the 
kitchen-grate  at  which  he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he 
makes  use  of  for  that  purpose,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  brought  to  him,  perhaps,  by  a  long  sea  and  a  long  land-car- 
riage, all  the  other  utensils  of  his  kitchen,  all  the  furniture  of  his 
table,  the  knives  and  forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon 
which  he  serves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  cliffHrent  hands 
employed  iu  preparing  his  bread  and  his  beer,  ihc  glass  \\in«iuw 
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which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing 
that  beautiful  and  happy  invention,  without  which  these  northern 
parts  of  the  world  could  scarce  have  afforded  a  very  comfortable 
habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  different  workmen 
employed  in  producing  those  different  conveniences ;  if  we  examine, 
I  say,  all  these  things,  and  consider  what  a  variety  of  labor  is  em- 
ployed about  each  of  them,  we  shall  be  sensible  that,  without  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
person  in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  accord- 
ing to  what  we  very  falsely  imagine  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in 
which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  between  the  years  1729  and 
1784,  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  politics,  commerce, 
and  political  economy,  some  of  them  of  great  interest  and 
value.  A  notion  of  their  character  may  be  derived  from  a 
glance  at  the  subjects  of  a  few :  On  the  Nature  and  Necemty 
of  a  Paper  Currency;  On  Government;  On  the  Price  of  Com 
and  the  Managemctit  of  Hie  Poor;  On  the  Laboring  Poor;  On 
Luxury,  Idleness,  and  Lidustry;  On  the  Principles  of  Trade. 
From  the  last* — an  essay  which,  says  Sparks,  is  character- 
ized throughout  by  originality,  comprehensiveness,  and 
justness  of  thinking — we  quote  the  following: 

Providence  has  wisely  ordained  that  there  should  be  different 
occupations  and  pursuits  amongst  men,  and  that  the  rich  and  poor 
should  be  actuated  by  different  wants,  whether  real  or  ideal.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  that  the  rich  should  be  without  desires  or  wishes 
for  greater  acquisitions;  or  the  poor  without  being  necessitated  to 
acquire  what  must  supply  their  real  wants.  If  the  rich  curtail 
their  desires  or  wishes,  their  riches  serve,  in  proportion  to  their  not 
using  them,  no  more  than  ore  in  an  unworked  mine.  If  the  poor 
man  by  one  day's  labor  can  supply  his  real  wants  for  two  days,  and 
sits  idle  the  half  of  his  time,  he  may  be  considered  in  such  an  idle 
time  as  a  monk  or  a  cripple  with  regard  to  the  community.  If  a 
thirst  for  acquisition  move  the  rich  man,  he  industriously  employs 
all  his  riches.     If  the  scarcity  of  provisions  compel  the  poor  man 


*  Publiahed  in  1774. 
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to  woA  his  whole  time,  he  assuredly,  by  his  industry,  must  make 
more  manufactures  than  only  working  half  of  it.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  gain  is  the  first  mover,  and  industry  and  the  desire  of 
supplying  our  wants  the  intermediate  movers  of  all  intercourse  or 
trade.  We,  however,  must  observe  that  a  government  truly  wise 
should  always,  as  far  as  the  general  good  allows,  be  as  solicitous  to 
procure  plenty  of  provisions,  whereby  both  man  and  beast  can  be 
kept  in  good  health  and  strength,  as  to  encourage  industry.  For 
industry  cannot  be  sufficiently  sustained  without  the  strength 
arising  from  plenty  of  provisions. 

The  common  people  do  not  work  for  pleasure  generally,  but 
from  necessity.  Cheapness  of  provisions  makes  them  more  idle ; 
less  work  is  then  done;  it  is  then  more  in  demand  proportionally ; 
and  of  course  the  price  rises.  Dearness  of  provisions  oblige.^  the 
manufacturer  to  work  more  days  and  more  hours ;  thus  moro  work 
is  done  than  equals  the  usual  demand;  of  course  it  becomes 
cheaper,  and  the  manufactures  in  consequence. 

William  Paley,  better  known  for  bis  theological  disquisi- 
tions, published  in  1785  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,  in  which  he  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  object  of  all  government  is  the  promotion  of  tho 
happiness  of  mankind,  not  only  in  this  world  but  in  tho 
next.  The  homeliness  of  his  style  is  partially  compen- 
sated by  the  sprightliness  of  his  language  and  his  frecjuent 
familiar  illustrations. 

In  1798  there  was  published  anonymously  a  remarkable 
work  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as  it 
Affects  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society.  The  author  of  this 
work  was  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  an  English  clergyman 
and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  The  theories 
which  he  propounded  have  become  famous  as  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine,  and  have  become  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  controversy.  The  main  principle  of  the 
doctrines  of  Malthus  is  that  "  population  when  unchecked 
increases  in  geometrical  ratio,  while  subsistence  increases 
only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio;"  or,  for  example,  that  "in 
two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the  means  of 
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subsistence  as  256  to  9,  in  three  centuries  as  4096  to  13, 
and  in  2000  years  the  difference  would  be  almost  incalcu- 
lable. .  .  .  Population  not  only  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  present  supply  of  food,  but  if  you  go  on  every  year 
increasing  the  quantity  of  food,  population  goes  on  increas- 
ing at  the  same  time,  and  so  fast  that  the  food  is  com- 
monly still  too  small  for  the  people."  Malthus  then  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  character  of  checks,  both  positive  and 
preventive,  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  to 
advocate  their  employment. 

William  Godwin,  in  1820,  replied  to  the  arguments  of 
Malthus  in  a  book  entitled  On  Popvlatioii;  an  Inqkiiry 
concerning  th^  Power  of  IncreoM  in  the  Numbers  of  Mankind. 
But  a  far  abler  examination  and  refutation  of  these  argu- 
ments was  made  in  1830  by  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  in  an 
elaborate  essay  on  The  Law  of  Population.  This  essay  was 
attacked  and  severely  handled  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  two 
articles  prepared  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  he 
unhesitatingly  declares  his  adherence  to  the  Malthusian 
doctrine.  A  large  number  of  very  able  writers  have, 
during  the  present  century,  contributed  to  the  discussion 
of  various  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  political 
economy.  We  can  give  here  only  the  titles  of  a  few  of 
the  most  important  works,  advising  the  student  who 
desires  to  know  more  of  this  branch  of  literature  to  con- 
sult those  works  personally  and  directly. 

LIST  OP  WORKS  ON   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

David  Bicardo :  Prindplea  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation 
(1817). 

.Eev.  Thomas  Chalmers:  Political  Economy  in  connection  with 
the  Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects  of  Society  (1832). 

J.  R.  McCulloch  :  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Nassau  William  Senior:  Political  Economy^  an  article  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  (lb35);  also  two  Lectures  on  the  Law 
oj  Population  (1831). 

John  Stuart  Mill :  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1848). 
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Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes :  Prindples  of  Political  Economy,  newly  Eao- 
pounded  (1874). 

W.  Stanley  Jevons :  The  Theory  of  Political  Economy  (1871). 

Henry  C.  Carey :  Principle8  of  Political  Economy  (1840) ;  and 
Principles  of  Social  Science  (1859). 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  mention  should  be  made  of 
two  or  three  eminent  writers  on  law  and  jurisprudence, 
the  excellence  of  whose  works  entitles  them  to  a  place  in 
literature.  Sir  William  Blackstone  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  Commentaries  on  tlie  Laws  of  England.  This  work, 
which  was  first  published  in  1765,  is  still  regarded  as  the 
best  and  most  complete  outline  of  the  history  of  English 
law,  and  the  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  popular- 
ize legal  knowledge.  "  This  book,"  says  Shaw,  "  is  written  in 
singularly  easy  and  pleasant  style,  and  is  the  groundwork 
of  every  legal  education,  nay,  the  acqidence,  so  to  say,  of  the 
grammar  of  English  law.  .  .  .  The  great  questions  of 
right  and  property  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  social 
organization  are  lucidly  treated,  and  the  mingled  web  of 
Teutonic,  feudal,  parliapientary,  and  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion is  carefully  unraveled  and  disposed  with  luminous 
distinctness." 

The  most  noted  writer  on  jurisprudence  was  Jeremy 
Bentham,  whose  first  work,  A  Proffmeni  on  Govemmeni 
(1776),  was  a  critical  examination  into  certain  passages  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.  He  was  the  founder  of  what 
is  known  in  philosophy  as  the  utilitarian  school,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  law,  politics,  and  political  economy. 
His  style  of  writing  is  very  peculiar,  and  almost  unin- 
telligible, therebj'^  preventing  his  works  from  becoming 
generally  read  and  appreciated.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  Lord  Macaulay's  estimate  of  his  genius: 
"In  some  of  the  highest  departments  in  which  the  human 
intellect  can  exert  itself  he  has  not  left  his  equal  or  his 
second  behind  him.    ...    He  was,  assuredly,  at  once  a 
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great  logician  and  a  great  rhetorician.  But  the  effect  of 
his  logic  was  injured  by  a  vicious  arrangement,  and  the 
effect  of  his  rhetoric  by  a  vicious  style.  His  mind  was 
vigorous,  comprehensive,  subtle,  fertile  of  arguments,  fer- 
tile of  illustrations.  But  he  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
.  .  .  His  oracles  were  of  high  import;  but  they  were 
traced  on  leaves  and  flung  loose  to  the  wind.  So  negli- 
gent was  he  of  the  arts  of  selection,  distribution,  and  com- 
pression, that  to  persons  who  formed  their  judgment  of 
him  from  his  w^orks  in  their  undigested  state  he  seemed  to 
be  the  least  systematic  of  all  philosophers.  The  truth  is, 
that  his  opinions  formed  a  system  which,  whether  sound 
or  unsound,  is  more  exact,  more  entire,  a'nd  more  consis- 
tent with  itself  than  any  other.  Yet,  to  superficial  readers 
of  his  works  in  their  original  form,  and  indeed  to  all 
readers  of  those  works  who  did  not  bring  great  industry 
and  great  acuteness  to  the  study,  he  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  quick  and  ingenious  but  ill-regulated  mind, — ^who  saw 
truth  only  by  glimpses, — who  threw  out  many  striking 
hints,  but  who  had  never  thought  of  combining  his  doc- 
trines in  one  harmonious  whole/' 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


ORATORY. 


Definition — Sir  John  Eliot — Lord  Chatham — Dr.  Johnaon^s  Version  of 
Pittas  Reply  to  Walpole — On  the  Taxation  of  the  American  Colonies 
— Lord  Chatham's  Last  Speech — Character  of  his  Oratory — Edmund 
Burke — On  the  Taxation  of  the  American  Colonies — The  Trial  of 
Warren  Hastings — Sheridan's  Speech  on  the  Begum  Charge — Charles 
James  Fox — On  the  East  India  Bill — On  the  Rejection  of  Bona- 
parte's Overtures — William  Pitt  the  Younger — George  Canning — 
Lord  Brougham — American  Oratory — Patrick  Henry — Daniel  Web- 
ster— The  Constitution  and  the  Union — Clay  and  Calhoun — Everett's 
Orations — Webster  on  Eloquence. 

Oratory  has  been  very  aptly  defined'  as  the  art  of 
speaking  well,  with  the  primary  object  to  persuade.  Thus 
defined,  there  are  three  kinds  of  oratory, — that  of  the 
public  assembly,  that  of  the  bar,  and  that  of  the  pulpit. 
The  latter,  having  to  deal  principally  with  questions  of  the- 
ology and  religion,  will  be  considered  separately.  Between 
the  two  former  there  is  an  intimate  connection, — most  of 
the  speakers  who  have  excelled  in  the  one  being  also 
noted  for  their  success  in  the  other.  The  chief  difference 
lies  merely  in  this,  that  w^hile  one  is  based  mainly  upon 
legal  maxims  and  principles  and  the  supposed  interests  of 
a  client,  the  other  is  usually  the  result  of  the  speaker's 
honest  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  deals  with  the 
interests  of  a  whole  class  of  individuals,  often  with  those 
of  the  entire  nation. 

The  literature  of  every  enlightened  nation  has  been 
graced  with  many  masterly  performances  in  this  field. 
The  most  famous  orators  of  ancient  times — if  not,  indeed, 
of  all  time — were  Demosthenes  in  Greece  and  Cicero  in 
Rome.    In  modem  times  no  literature  can  boast  of  a 
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longer  or  more  honorable  roll  of  names  in  this  depart- 
ment than  can  our  own.  We  must  believe,  however,  that 
very  many  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  produced,  having 
been  written  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  and  then 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  have  never  been  incorporated  in 
our  literature.  Such,  doubtless,  were  many  of  the  public 
addresses  and  pleas  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  the  eminent 
lawyer.  Sir  Edmund  Coke.  Our.  study  of  examples  in  this 
department  must  begin  with  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  period  which  witnessed  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans 
against  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  royalty. 

Most  prominent  among  the  statesmen  who  resisted  the 
despotic  demands  of  Charles  I.  and  his  violations  of  'the 
rights  of  Englishmen  we  find  the  names  of  John  Hamp- 
den and  Sir  John  Eliot.  Through  the  influence  of  these 
men,  Parliament,  early  in  1628,  drew  up  and  presented  to 
the  king  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which,  from  the  nature  of 
its  provisions,  Ts  usually  referred  to  as  the  second  Great 
Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  It  was  merely  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  articles  in  the  Magna  Charta,  provid- 
ing that  no  tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  that  soldiers  should  not  be  quar- 
tered upon  the  people  in  time  of  peace.  The  petition 
having  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  without 
the  king's  signature  or  assent.  Sir  John  Eliot  delivered  a 
speech  in  its  defense,  which,  considering  the  time,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
oratory  in  our  language.  "  There  is  in  this  speech,"  says 
Goodrich,  "  a  union  of  dignity  and  fervor  which  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with 
the  subject.  He  seizes  upon  the  strong  points  of  his  case 
with  such  absorbing  interest  that  all  those  secondary  and 
collateral  trains  of  thought '  with  which  a  speaker  like  Burke 
amplifies  and  adorns  the  discussion'  are  rejected  as  unwor- 
thy of  the  stern  severity  of  the  occasion.  The  eloquence 
lies  wholly  in  the  thought;  and  the  entire  bareness  of  the 
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expression,  the  absence  of  all  ornament,  adds  to  the  effect, 
because  there  is  nothing  interposed  to  break  the  force 
of  the  blow.  The  antique  air  of  the  style  heightens  the 
interest  of  the  speech,  and  will  recommend  it  particularly 
to  those  who  have  learned  to  relish  the  varied  construction 
and  racy  English  of  our  early  writers."  In  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  he  sums  up  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  England : 

Not  so  much  the  potency  of  our  enemies  as  the  weakness  of 
ourselves  doth  threaten  us.  Our  want  of  true  devotion  to  heaven 
— our  insincerity  and  doubting  in  religion — ovr  want  of  councils — 
our  precipitate  actions — the  insufficiency  or  unfaithfulness  of  our 
geuerals  abroad — the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  our  ministers  at 
home — the  inipoverishing  of  the  sovereign — the  oppression  and 
depression  of  the  subject — the  exhausting  of  our  treasures — the 
waste  of  our  provisions — consumption  of  our  ships — destruction 
of  our  men — these  make  the  advantage  of  our  enemies,  not  the 
reputation  of  their  arms ;  and  if  in  these  there  be  no  reformation, 
we  need  no  foes  abroad :  Time  itself  wiU  ruin  U8, 

After  discussing,  in  detail,  each  of  these  dangerous  ele- 
ments, the  orator  concludes: 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  dangers,  these  are  they  who  do 
threaten  us;  and  these  are,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  brought  in 
cunningly  to  surprise  us.  In  these  do  lurk  the  strongest  of  our 
enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  us ;  and  if  we  do  not  speedily  expel 
them,  these  are  the  signs,  these  the  invitations  to  others!  These 
will  so  prepare  their  entrance,  that  we  shall  have  no  means  left  of 
refuge  or  defense ;  for  if  we  have  these  enemies  at  home,  how  can 
we  strive  with  those  that  are  abroad  ?  If  we  be  free  from  these, 
no  other  can  impeach  us.  Our  ancient  English  virtue  (like  the 
old  Spartan  valor),  cleared  from  these  disorders — our  being  in 
sincerity  of  religion  and  once  made  friends  with  heaven ;  having 
maturity  of  councils,  sufficiency  of  generals,  incorruption  of  officers, 
opuleucy  in  the' king,  liberty  in  the  people,  repletion  in  treasure, 
plenty  of  provisions,  reparation  of  ships,  preservation  of  men — 
our  ancient  English  virtue,  I  say,  thus  rectified,  will  secure  us ; 
and  unless  there  be  a  speedy  reformation  in  these,  I  know  not 
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Avliat  hopes  or  expectations  we  can  have.  .  .  .  And  therefore 
I  \nsh  it  may  so  stand  with  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  this 
House,  that  these  things  may  be  drawn  into  the  body  of  a  Remon- 
strance, and  in  all  humility  expressed,  with  a  prayer  to  his 
Majesty  that,  for  the  safety  of  himself,  for  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  safety  of  religion,  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  us 
time  to  make  perfect  inquisition  thereof,  or  to  take  them  into  his 
own  wisdom,  and  there  give  them  such  timely  reformation  as  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  case  doth  import 

And  thus,  sir,  with  a  large  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty, 
and  with  a  firm  duty  and  service  to  my  country,  I  have  suddenly 
(and  it  may  be  with  some  disorder)  expressed  the  weak  apprehen- 
sions I  have ;  wherein  if  I  have  erred,  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon, 
and  so  submit  myself  to  the  censure  of  the  House. 

The  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  especially  pro- 
lific in  great  orators.  Prominent  among  these,  and  excell- 
ing all  others  in  the  boldness  of  his  speech  and  the  vigor 
of  his  eloquence,  was  William  Pitt,  the  first  earl  of  Chat- 
ham. This  eminent  statesman  was  noted  while  yet  a  boy 
at  school  for  his  devotion  to  the  classics,  and  for  his  easy 
and  animated  conversation.  While  at  college,  he  applied 
himself  to  a  severe  course  of  training  in  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  and  to  this  fact,  no  doubt,  much  of  his  success  as 
a  great  public  speaker  may  be  attributed.  He  took  Demos- 
thenes as  his  model,  and,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  easy 
and  forcible  style,  he  translated  most  of  the  works  of  that 
orator  again  and  again  into  English.  In  this  he  was  but 
imitating  the  practice  of  Cicero.  As  his  English  model, 
he  chose  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  whose  sermons  he  read  and 
re-read  until  he  had  committed  them  to  memory,  and  to 
whom  in  later  life  ho  frequently  alluded  as  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  speakers,  ancient  or  modern.  To  secure 
a  copiousness  of  diction  and  a  readiness  in  the  choice  of 
words,  he  read  Bailey*s  folio  dictionary  twice  through, 
"examining  each  word  attentively,  dwelling  on  its  pecul- 
iar import  and  modes  of  construction,  and  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  the  whole  range  of  our  language  completely 
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under  his  control."  Becoming  a  member  of  Parliament  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  it  was  not  long  until  he  had  made 
himself  one  of  the  most  prominent  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1741,  in  the  debate  upon  a  bill  for 
registering  seamen,  Horatio  Walpole  took  occasion  to  taunt 
him  with  his  youth*  and  inexperience,  and  charged  him 
with  "petulancy  of  invective,"  "pompous  diction,"  and 
"  theatrical  emotion."  The  reply  which  Mr.  Pitt  made  to 
this  attack  was  remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of  its  irony 
and  the  keenness  of  its  satire.  The  substance  of  this  speech 
was  reported  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  reproduced  it  in  his  own 
words  and  in  the  pompous,  sententious  style  which  charac- 
terized all  his  writings.  The  following,  so  far  as  the  diction 
is  concerned,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  speech,  although  the  senti- 
ments are  Mr.  Pitt's.  It  is  usually  known  as  Lord  Ciiat- 
ham's  famous  Reply  to  Walpole : 

Sir:  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and  decency,  charged 
upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content 
myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may 
cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant 
in  spite  of  experience,  Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any 
man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not,  sir,  assume  the  province  of  deter- 
mining; but  surely  age  may  become  justly  contemptible  if  the 
opportunities  which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without  improve- 
ment, and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided. 
The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand 
errors,  contbues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added 
obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or 
contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs  should  secure  him 
from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has 
advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more 
wicked  with  less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the 
ruin  of  his  country.     But  youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have 


*  He  was  then  thirty- two  years  of  age. 
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been  accused  of  acting  a  theatrical  part,  and  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my 
real  sentiments  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of 
another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  confuted, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty, 
like  every  other  man,  to  use  ray  own  language;  and  though, 
perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I 
shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously 
copy  kU  diction  or  his  mien,  however  matured  by  age  or  modeled 
by  experience.  If  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical 
behavior,  imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall 
treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protection 
shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves,  I  shall,  on  such  an 
occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselves,  nor  shall  anything  but 
age  restrain  my  resentment — age,  which  always  brings  wiih  it 
one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without 
punishment.  But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should 
have  avoided  their  censure.  The  heat  that  offended  them  is 
the  ardor  of  a)nviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  my 
country  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall  influence  me  to  sup- 
press. I  will  not  sit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor 
look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavors 
at  whatever  hazard  to  repel  the  aggressor  and  drag  the  thief  to 
justice,  whoever  may  protect  them  in  their  villainy,  and  whoever 
may  partake  of  their  plunder.    .     .     • 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  every  one  knew  his  own 
province.  We  should  not  then  see  the  same  man  at  once  a 
criminal  and  a  judge;  nor  would  this  gentleman  assuniie  the 
right  of  dictating  to  others  what  he  has  not  learned  himself. 

That  I  may  return  in  some  degree  the  favor  he  intends  me, 
I  will  advise  him  never  hereafter  to  exert  himself  on  the  subject  of 
order;  but  whenever  he  feels  inclined  to  speak  on  such  occasions, 
to  remember  how  he  has  now  succeeded,  and  condemn  in  silence 
what  his  censure  will  never  amend.* 


*  This   is   not  the  only  ppeech   said  to  have  been   written  by  Dr. 
Johnson.     It  is  related  of  him,  that,  looking  in  Dilly^s  edition  of  Lord 
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The  last  words  are  supposed  to  have  been  directed  to 
Mr.  Wynnington,  who  had  called  Mr.  Pitt  to  order. 

In  1745,  Pelham  having  become  prime  minister,  Pitt 
was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  being  assigned  to  the 
post  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  In  1757  he  became 
virtually  prime  minister;  but  in  1761,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  his  colleagues  to  his  Spanish  policy,  he 
resigned  his  position  in  the  cabinet,  although  he  still 
retained  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  in 
176G  that  he  delivered  his  famous  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act, 
as  students  of  American  history  will  recollect,  had  been 
proposed  by  Lord  Grenville  in  February,  1765,  and  had 
shortly  afterwards  been  passed  by  Parliament.  The  in- 
tense opposition  which  it  received  in  America  obliged  the 
ministry  to  consider  the  propriety  of  repealing  it.  But, 
although  many  were  in  favor  of  a  repeal,  it  was  urged 
that  Parliament  should  re-assert  its  right  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies without  their  consent.  It  was  during  the  debate  on 
this  question  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  so  well  known 
and  so  highly  appreciated  in  America  was  delivered.  As 
an  example  of  his  best  style  of  oratory,  we  quote  the  con- 
cluding paragraph : 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  without-doors  of  the  power,  of  the 
strength  of  America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously 
meddled  with.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of 
this  country  can  crush  America  to  atoms.  I  know  the  valor  of 
your  troops.  I  know  the  skill  of  your  officers.  There  is  not  a 
company  of  foot  that  has  served  in  America,  out  of  which  you  may 
not  pick  a  man  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a 
governor  of  a  colony  there.  But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  so  many  here  will  think  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one 
who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it.    In  such  a  cause  your  success 

CheAterfield^s  works,  he  laughed,  and  said:  *^Here  are  two  Rpeeclien 
ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written  by  me;  and  the  best  ot  it 
is,  they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like  Demostheues  and  the  other  like 
Cicero." — Library  Notes, 
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would  be  hazardous.  America^  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the 
strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state  and  pull 
dowD  the  constitutiou  along  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace 
— not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  to  sheathe  it  in  the 
bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?  Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves, 
now  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  is  united  against  you  ;  while 
France  disturbs  your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  embarrasses  your 
slave-trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds  from  your  subjects  in  Canada 
their  property  stipulated  by  treaty;  while  the  ransom  for  the 
Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain,  and  its  gallant  conqueror*  basely 
traduced  into  a  mean  plunderer!  a  gentleman  whose  noble  and 
generous  spirit  would  do  honor  to  the  proudest  grandee  of  the 
country  ?  The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  pru- 
dence and  temper:  they  have  been  wronged;  they  have  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for  the 
madness  you  have  occasioned?  Rather  let  prudence  and  temper 
come  first  from  this  side.  I  will  undertake  for  America  that  she 
will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two  lines  in  a  ballad  of 
Prior's,  of  a  man's  behavior  to  his  wife,  so  applicable  to  you  and 
your  colonies,  that  I  cannot  help  reporting  them ; 

"Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind j 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  House  what  is  my 
opinion.  It  is,  that  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally, 
and  immediately.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  ;  viz., 
because  it  was  founded  on  au  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same 
time,  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies 
be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to 
extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatsoever;  that  we  may 
bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every 
power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their 
pockets  without  their  consent. 

In  the  same  j'ear  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered  Mr. 
Pitt  was  created  a  peer  with  the  titles  of  Viscount  Pitt  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  last  speech  of  his  life  >vas  made 
in  opposition  to  a  motion  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.     Believing  that  such  action 

♦Colonel  Draper. 
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would  result  in  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  had  determined 
to  protest  against  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Leaving 
his  sick-bed,  swathed  in  flannel,  and  supported  by  his  son 
and  his  son-in-law,  he  repaired  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
at  the  proper  moment,  addressed  that  body  as  follows : 

I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  to-day — ^to 
perform  my  duty,  and  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm.  I  have  one  foot — 
more  than  one  foot  in  the  grave.  I  have  risen  from  my  bed  to 
stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country — perhaps  never  again  to 
speak  in  this  house.  .  .  .  My  Lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave 
has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive,  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  mon- 
archy I  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture ; 
but,  my  Lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  deprive  the  ofiTspring  of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick,  the 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inheritance.  I  will 
first  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  other 
rising  hopes  of  the  royal  family  brought  down  to  this  committee, 
and  assent  to  such  alienation.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  dare  to 
advise  it?  My  Lords,  his  Majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great 
in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and 
fairest  |>os»e8sions  ?  Shall  this  great  nation,  that  has  survived, 
whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish  iu roads, 
the  Norman  Conquest — that  has  stood  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was  I 
Shall  a  people  that  seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the 
world  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  inveterate  enemy, 
Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  F  It  is  impossible  I  ...  In 
God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace 
or  war,  and  the  former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not 
the  latter  commenced  without  delay  ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well 
informed  as  to  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has 
still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not. 
But,  my  Lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least 
make  one  effort,  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  iall  like  men  1 
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At  the  close  of  his  speech  Lord  Chatham  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  and  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from 
the  House.  He  lingered  in  life  but  a  few  days,  expiring 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1778,  aged  aTaout  seventy  years. 

Lord  Macaulay,  writing  of  this  great  orator  and  states- 
man, says :  "  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  popu- 
larity such  as  he  once  enjoyed  should  be  permanent.  The 
lofty  and  spirit-stirring  eloquence  which  had  made  him 
supreme  in  the  House  of  Commons  often  fell  dead  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  During  the  closing  yearis  of  his  life  he 
was  odious  to  the  court,  yet  was  not  on  'cordial  terms  with 
the  great  body  of  the  opposition.  Chatham  was  only  the 
ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awful  and  majestic  ruin,  not  to  be 
contemplated  by  any  man  without  emotions  resembling 
those  which  are  excited  by  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon 
and  of  the  Coliseum." 

Of  the  quality  and  style  of  his  oratory,  an  American 
critic  says :  "  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  literature,  to  find  more  perfect  models  for  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  young  orator.  The  words  are  admira- 
bly chosen.  The  sentences  are  not  rounded  or  balanced 
periods,  but  are  made  up  of  short  clauses,  which  flash 
themselves  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  vividness  of  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  yet  are  closely  connected  together  as  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point,  and  uniting  to  form  larger  masses 
of  thought.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  varied,  and  natural 
than  the  style  of  tliese  speeches.  There  is  no  mannerism 
about  them.  They  contain  some  of  the  most  vehement 
passages  in  English  oratory :  and  yet  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  eflbrt,  no  straining  after  effect.  They  have  this 
infallible  mark  of  genius — they  make  every  one  feel  that 
if  placed  in  like  circumstances  he  would  have  said  exactly 
the  same  things  in  the  same  manner." 

Says  Mr.  Grattan :  "  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this 
man  something  that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform :  an 
understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery 
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asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds  with  un- 
bounded authority ;  something  that  could  establisli  or 
overwhelm  empires,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world  that 
should  resound  through  its  history." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham : 

On  a  Motion  for  an  Address  on  the  Marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Against  Search-Warrants  for  Seamen. 

On  a  Motion  for  Inquiring  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

On  the  Right  of  Parliament  to  Tax  the  American  Colo- 
nies. 

In  Relation  to  the  Case  of  John  Wilkes. 

In  Relation  to  the  Seizure  by  Spain  of  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

On  Quartering  Soldiers  in  Boston. 

On  the  Hostilities  with  America. 

By  far  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  English 
oratory  is  that  of  Edmund  Burke.  The  political  career 
of  Edmund  Burke  began  in  1761,  when  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Hamilton,  at  that  time  secretary  of 
Lord  Halifax  in  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards,  and  for 
many  years,  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  service 
of  Lord  Rockingham.  For  several  years  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  like  his  great  contemporary, 
Pitt,  frequently  raised  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  American  colonies.  The  culminating  point  in  his 
political  and  literary  life  was  reached  in  his  great  effort 
in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  1786  to  1795. 
Mackintosh. says  of  him  that  he  was  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher, in  practice,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Another  writer 
says:  "Burke  possessed  an  understanding  stronger  than 
that  of  any  other  statesman,  active  or  speculative,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  stronger  than  everything,  except  his 
own  fierce  and  ungovernable  sensibility.    He  generally 
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chose  his  side  like  a  fanatic,  and  defended  it  like  a  phi- 
losopher." 

Any  quotations  that  we  might  make  from  his  speeches 
would  be  inadequate  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  the 
oratorical  powers  of  Edmund  Burke  or  of  the  rare  excel- 
lence of  his  literary  style.  We  shall,  however,  present 
the  peroration  to  his  famous  speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  delivered  March  22, 1775,  which  the  student  may 
compare  with  the  extract  we  have  already  given  from  Lord 
Chatham  with  reference  to  a  similar  subject.  Lord  North 
had  proposed  an  artful  scheme  for  conciliation  by  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  those  colonies  "  who,  through  their 
General  Assemblies,  should  contribute  their  proportion  to 
the  common  defense."  This  scheme,  as  every  one  foresaw, 
instead  of  really  conciliating,  M'ould  tend  to  divide  the 
colonies  among  themselves  and  reduce  them  to  a  still 
greater  dependence  upon  the  mother-country.  Mr.  Burke 
opposed  the  scheme,  and  proposed  that  all  questions  of 
taxation  in  the  colonics  should  be  left  with  their  General 
Assemblies;  thus  "establishing  the  great  principle  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable^ 
At  the  close  of  a  long  speech  in  defense  of  this  position, 
Mr.  Burke  said : 

My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  afiection  which  grows 
from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges, 
and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air, 
are  strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea 
of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  government;  they  will 
cling  and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven  will  be 
of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once 
understood  that  your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their 
privileges  another;  that  these  two  things  may  exist  without  any 
mutual  relation  ;  the  cement  is  gone ;  the  cohesion  is  loosened ; 
and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  you 
have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country 
as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our 
common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England 
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worship  Freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  toward  you.  The 
more  they  multiply,  the  more  friends  you  wiJl  have.  The  more 
ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience. 
Slavery  they  can  have  anywhere.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in 
every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain  ;  they  Inay  have  it  from 
Prussia;  but,  until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  tru« 
interest  and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from 
none  but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have 
the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  Act  of  Navigation,  which  binds  to 
you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through  them  secures  to  you 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom, 
and  you  break  that  sole  bond  which  originally  made,  and  must  still 
preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an 
imagination  as  that  your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits 
and  your  sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your  clearances,  are  what 
form  the  great  securities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that 
your  letters  of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending 
clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of 
this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  govern- 
ment. Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  the  English  communion  that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to 
them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution,  which,  infused 
through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates, 
vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
member.     ... 

If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to 
fill  our  place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to 
auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on  America  with  the  old 
warning  of  the  church,  Siirmm  corda!  We  ought  to  elevate  our 
minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  .which  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high 
calling,  our  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a 
glorious  empire,  and  have  made  the  most  extensive  and  the  only 
honorable  conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but  by  promoting,  the 
wealth,  the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get 
an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire.  Eng- 
lish privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is;  English  privileges 
alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 

In  the  great  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Burke  took  the 
most  active    part,  and  was  the   chief  manager  of  the 
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impeachment  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
here  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  most  masterly 
effort  of  his  life — by  a  speech  which  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  greatest  ever  made  before  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  The  trial  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1788.  On  the  third  day  Mr. 
Burke  opened  the  case,  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  four  days.  "  He  astonished,"  said  one 
of  his  opponents,  "  even  those  who  were  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  reading, 
the  variety  of  his  resources,  the  minuteness  of  his  informa- 
tion, and  the  lucid  order  in  which  he  arranged  the  whole 
for  the  support  of  his  subject,  and  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  his  auditory."  He  gave  a  minute 
and  vivid  account  of  the  English  rule  in  India;  he  de- 
scribed the  manners  and  the  character  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants; he  dwelt  upon  the  miseries  which  that  country 
had  endured  under  the  selfish  and  tyrannical  rule  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  On  the  third  day,  in  describing  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  Mr.  Hastings's  agents  upon  the  inhabiUmts  of 
Debi  Sing,  he  reached  the  climax.  "  In  this  part  of  his 
speech,"  says  one  who  was  present,  "  his  descriptions  were 
more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  more  horrifjdng  than  human 
utterance,  on  either  fact  or  fancy,  perhaps  ever  formed 
before.  Mr.  Burke  himself  was  so  much  overpowered  at 
one  time  that  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
was  unable  for  some  nynutes  to  proceed;  while  the  bosoms 
of  his  auditors  became  convulsed  with  passion,  and  those 
of  more  delicate  organs  or  a  weaker  form  swooned  away." 

The  student  of  English  literature  will  find  in  this  great 
speech  many  passages  worthy  of  study. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge  all  this 
villainy  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment  of  my  appli- 
cation to  you. 

My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of  nationa' 
justice?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords?  You  have  the  caus« 
of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first  rank,  of  deso- 
lated provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 
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Do  you  waut  a  criminal,  my  Lords?  When  was  there  so  much 
iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ?  No,  my  Lords,  you 
must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent  from  India. 
Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  subtstauce  enough  in  India  to  nourish 
such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want?  You  have  before  you 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britaiu  as  prosecutors ;  and  I  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  coui-se  round  the  world,  does 
not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men,  separated  from 
a  remote  people  by  the  material  bounds  and  barriers  of  nature, 
united  by  the  bond  of  a  social  and  moral  community — all  the 
Commons  of  England  resenting,  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  antiquity, 
nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of  human 
imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.     .     .     . 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities  which  we  have  in  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We  know  them,  we 
reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely  the  interests  of 
India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hands.  Therefore  it  is  with 
confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  be- 
trayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws, 
rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted,* whose  property  he  has  de- 
stroyed, whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  the  virtue,  of  those  eternal 
laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he 
has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in 
every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  qualities  of  Burke's  oratory, 
Mr.  Goodrich  remarks :  "  His  language,  though  copious, 
was  not  verbose.    Every  word  had  its  peculiar  force  and 
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application.  His  chief  fault  was  that  of  overloading  his 
sentences  with  secondary  thoughts,  which  weakened  the 
blow  by  dividing  it.  His  style  is,  at  times,  more  careless 
and  inaccurate  than  might  be  expected  in  so  great  a  writer. 
But  his  mind  was  on  higher  things.  His  idea  of  a  truly 
fine  sentence,  as  once  stated  to  a  friend,  is  worthy  of  being 
remembered.  It  consists,  said  he,  in  a  union  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  imagery — of  a  striking  truth  and  a  corre- 
sponding sentiment,  rendered  doubly  striking  by  the  force 
and  beauty  of  figurative  language." 

Says  Taine :  "  He  possessed  one  of  those  fertile  and  pre- 
cise imaginations  which  believe  that  finished  knowledge  is 
an  inner  view,  which  never  quit  a  subject  without  having 
clothed  it  in  its  colors  and  forms,  and  which,  passing 
beyond  statistics  and  the  rubbish  of  dry  documents,  re- 
compose  and  reconstruct  before  the  reader's  eyes  a  distant 
country  and  a  foreign  nation,  with  its  monuments,  dresses, 
landscapes,  and  all  the  shifting  details  of  its  aspects  and 
manners.  To  all  these  powers  of  mind,  which  constitute  a 
man  of  system,  he  added  all  those  energies  of  heart  which 
constitute  an  enthusiast.  Poor,  unknown,  having  spent 
his  youth  in  compiling  for  the  publishers,  he  rose,  by  dint 
of  work  and  personal  merit,  with  a  pure  reputation  and 
an  unscathed  conscience,  ere  the  trials  of  his  obscure  life 
or  the  seductions  of  his  brilliant  life  had  fettered  his  inde- 
pendence or  tarnished  the  flower  of  his  loj'alty.  ...  It 
is  no  use  for  Burke  to  study  Cicero,  and  to  confine  his 
dashing  force  in  the  orderly  channels  of  Latin  rhetoric; 
he  continues  half  a  barbarian,  battening  in  exaggeration 
and  violence ;  but  his  fire  is  so  sustained,  his  conviction 
so  strong,  his  emotion  so  warm  and  abundant,  that  we 
give  way  to  him,  forget  our  repugnance,  see  in  his  irregu- 
larities and  his  outbursts  only  the  outpourings  of  a  great 
heart  and  a  deep  mind,  too  open  and  too  full ;  and  we 
wonder  with  a  sort  of  strange  veneration  at  this  extraor- 
dinary overflow,  impetuous  as  a  torrent,  broad  as  a  sea,  in 
which  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  colors  and  forms  undu- 
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lates  beneath  the  sun  of  a  splendid  imagination,  which 
lends  to  this  muddy  surge  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  rays." 

After  reading  Burke's  speeches  on  the  affairs  of  India, 
the  student  should  turn  to  the  speech  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  on  the  Begum  charge  against  Warren  Hastings, 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  trial  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  As  spoken  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  attempts  at  oratory 
made  during  the  course  of  that  famous  trial.  Indeed,  it 
was  long  regarded  by  the  most  competent  of  critics  as 
the  best  speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Twenty  years  later,  Mr.  Windham,  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  oratory  in  England,  said  that  "  the  speech  deserved  all 
its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of  taste,  such  as 
were  seldom  wanting  in  the  literary  or  in  the  parliament- 
ary performances  of  Sheridan,  the  greatest  that  had  been 
delivered  within  the  memory  of  man." 

Charles  James  Fox,  as  an  orator,  may  take  higher  rank 
than  either  of  the  great  men  whom  we  have  just  noticed. 
As  a  scholar,  however,  he  is  inferior  to  Burke;  as  a  states- 
man, he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Pitt.  By  one  critic  he 
is  called  the  most  completely  English  of  all  the  orators  in 
our  language.  Another  says- he  was  "the  most  Demos- 
thenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes."  A  third  declares 
that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  the  fancying 
a  close  resemblance  between  his  eloquence  and  that  of 
Demosthenes.  Another,  in  commenting  upon  the  style 
and  quality  of  his  eloquence,  speaks  of  it  as  **  reason  pene- 
trated and  made  red-hot  by  passion."  Says  still  another: 
"  He  was  the  most  practical  speaker  of  the  most  practical 
nation  on  earth."  But  however  splendid  his  abilities  as 
an  orator  and  a  debater,  his  influence  upon  Parliament 
and  with  the  public  was  to  some  extent  nullified  by  his 
recklessness  and  prodigality.  During  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  his  public  career,  he  was  very  generally 
regarded  "as  selfish,  vicious,  and  destitute  of  virtue — by 
thousands  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  with  the  purposes 
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of  a  Catiline  and  the  manners  of  a  Lovelace."  Yet,  in  his 
private  life,  notwithstanding  the  dissoluteness  of  his  char- 
acter, he  was  noted  for  the  mildness  of  his  nature,  his  kind- 
ness, and  his  unassuq;iing  manners ;  so  that  it  is  said  that 
no  English  statesman  "ever  preserved,  during  so  long  a 
period  of  adverse  fortune,  so  many  aflfectiouate  friends  and 
so  many  zealous  adherents."  Among  his  most  interesting 
speeches  we  may  mention  those  on  the  East  India  bill 
(1783),  that  on  Parliamentary  Reform  (1797),  and  that  on 
the  Rejection  of  Bonaparte's  Overture  for  Peace  (1800).  It 
is  in  the  first  of  these  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  his  use  of  invective.  In  his  speech  on  the  use 
of  secret  influence  against  his  East  India  bill  he  spares 
neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers,  nor  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber,  who  had  connived  at  his  defeat : 

The  whole  compass  of  language  afibrds  no  terms  sufficiently 
strong  and  pointed  to  mark  the  contempt  which  I  feel  for  their 
conduct.  It  is  an  impudent  avowal  of  political  profligacy,  as  if 
that  species  of  treachery  were  less  infamous  than  any  other.  It  is 
not  only  a  degradation  of  a  station  which  ought  to  be  occupied 
only  by  the  highest  and  most  exemplary  honor,  but  forfeits  their 
claim  to  the  characters  of  gentlemen,  and  reduces  them  to  a  level 
with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  their  species ;  it  insults  the  noble, 
the  ancient,  and  the  characteristic  independence  of  the  English 
peerage,  and  is  calculated  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  British  legisla- 
ture in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  to  the  latest  posterity.  By 
what  magic  nobility  can  thus  charm  vice  into  virtue,  I  know  not 
nor  wish  to  know ;  but  in  any  other  thing  than  politics,  and  among' 
any  other  men  than  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  such  an  instance  of 
the  grossest  perfidy  ^ould,  as  it  well  deserves,  be  branded  with 
infamy  and  execration. 

The  peroration  to  his  speech  on  the  Rejection  of  Bona- 
parte's Overtures  has  been  greatly  admired  for  the  boldness 
of  its  language  and  the  keenness  of  its  satire.  We  quote  a 
portion  of  it : 

Where  then,  sir,  is  this  war,  which  on  every  side  is  pregnant 
with  such  horrors,  to  be  carried  ?    Where  is  it  to  stop  ?    Not  till 
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we  establish  the  house  of  Bourbon  I  And  this  you  cherish  the 
hope  of  doing,  because  you  have  had  a  successful  campaign.  .  .  . 
One  campaign  is  successful  to  you ;  another  to  them ;  and  in  this 
way,  animated  by  the  vindictive  passions  of  revenge,  hatred,  and 
rancor,  which  are  infinitely  more  flagitiohs,  even,  than  those  of 
ambition  and  the  thirst  of  power,  you  may  go  on  forever ;  as,  with 
such  black  incentives,  I  see  no  end  to  human  misery. 

And  all  this  without  an  intelligible  motive.  All  this  because 
you  may  gain  a  better  peace  a  year  or  two  hence  I  So  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  go  on  merely  as  a  speculation.  We  must  keep 
Bonaparte  for  some  time  longer  at  war,  as  a  state  of  probation. 
Gracious  Grod,  sir !  is  war  a  state  of  probation  ?  Is  peace  a  rash 
system?  Is  it  dangerous  for  nations  to  live  in  amity  with  each 
other?  Are  your  vigilance,  your  policy,  your  common  powers  of 
observation,  to  be  extinguished  by  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors 
of  war?  Cannot  this  state  of  probation  be  as  well  undergone 
without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  human  suffering?  "But  we 
must  joatMc /"  What!  must  the  bowels  of  Great  Britain  be  torn 
out — her  liest  blood  be  spilled — her  treasure  wasted — that  you  may 
make  an  experiment?  ...  If  a  man  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  for  instance,  and  had  inquired  the  motive 
of  the  battle,  there  was  not  a  soldier  engaged  who  could  not  have 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  even,  perhaps,  allayed  his  feelings. 
They  were  fighting,  they  knew,  to  repress  the  uncontrolled  ambi- 
tion of  the  Grand  Monarch.  But  if  a  man  were  present  now 
at  a  field  of  slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for  what  they  were 
fighting, — ^** Fighting!"  would  he  the  answer;  "they  are  not  fight- 
ing; they  are  7>atmr?^."  "Why  is  that  man  expiring?  Why  is 
that  other  writhing  in  agony?  What  means  this  implacable 
fury?"  The  answer  must  be:  "You  are  quite  wrong,  sir,  you 
deceive  yourself — they  are  not  fighting — do  not  disturb  them — 
they  are  merely  joaiwinp' /  This  man  is  not  expiring  with  agony 
— ^that  man  is  not  dead — he  is  only  paudng  !  Lord  help  you,  sir! 
they  are  not  angry  with  one  another ;  they  have  now  no  cause  of 
quarrel ;  but  their  country  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  pause. 
All  that  you  see,  sir,  is  nothing  like  fighting — there  is  no  harm, 
nor  cruelty,  nor  bloodshed  in  it  whatever;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  political  pause!  It  is  merely  t<iLtry  an  experiment — to  see 
whether  Bonaparte  will  not  behave  himself  better  than  hereti- 
fore;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  Irave  agreed  to  &  pause,  in  pure 
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friendship  1"  And  this  is  the  way,  sir,  you  are  to  show  yourselves 
the  advocates  of  order?  You  take  up  a  system  calculated  to 
uncivilize  the  world — to  destroy  order — to  trample  on  religion — 
to  stifle  in  the  heart  not  merely  the  generosity  of  noble  sentiment, 
but  the  afiections  of  social  nature ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
system  you  spread  terror  and  devastation  all  around  you. 

The  qualities  of  style  which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox's 
speeches  are  simplicity,  directness,  eager  reasoning,  bold- 
ness of  assertion,  and  purity  of  diction.  "Give  me  an 
elegant  Latin  and  a  homely  Saxon  word,"  said  he,  **  and 
I  will  always  choose  the  latter."  He  once  assured  Lord 
Holland  that  he  would  use  no  word  which  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dryden.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  ask :  "  Did  the  speech  read  well  when  reported  ?" 
and  if  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  would  say :  "  Then 
it  was  a  bad  one."  Says  Sir  James  Mackintosh :  "  He  cer- 
tainly possessed  above  all  moderns  that  union  of  reason, 
simplicity,  and  vehemence  which  formed  the  prince  of 
orators."  And  Edmund  Burke  pronounced  him  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

William  Pitt  the  Younger,  the  contemporary  and  life- 
long opponent  of  Fox,  was  the  fourth  of  the  great  English 
orators.  Concerning  the  character  of  his  oratory,  we  can* 
not  do  better  than  quote  the  critical  opinions  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning: "His  speeches  were  logical  and  argumentative.  If 
they  did  not  often  abound  in  the  graces  of  metaphor,  or 
sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  they  were  always  ani- 
mated, elegant,  and  classical.  The  strength  of  his  oratory 
was  intrinsic ;  it  presented  the  rich  and  abundant  resource 
of  a  clear  discernment  and  a  correct  taste.  His  speeches 
are  stamped  with  inimitable  marks  of  originality.  When 
replying  to  his  opponents,  his  readiness  was  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  energy.  He  was  always  prompt  and 
always  dignified.  He  could  sometimes  have  recourse  to 
the  sportiveness  of  irony,  but  he  did  not  often  seek  any 
other  aid  than  was  to  be  derived  from  an  arranged  and 
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extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  This  qualified  him 
fully  to  discuss  the  arguments  of  others,  and  forcibly  to 
defend  his  own.  Thus  armed,  it  was  rarely  in  the  power 
of  his  adversaries,  mighty  as  they  were,  to  beat  him  from 
the  field.  His  eloquence,  occasionally  rapid,  electric,  and 
vehement,  was  always  chaste,  winning,  and  persuasive — 
not  awing  into  acquiescence,  but  arguing  into  conviction. 
His  understanding  was  bold  and  comprehensive.  Nothing 
seemed  too  remote  for  its  reach  or  too  large  for  its  grasp." 

Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  (1792)  is  one  of  his  finest  and  most  characteristic 
eflbrts.  After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  traffic  and 
describing  its  inhumanity  and  its  horrors,  he  proceeds  to 
show  the  inconsistency  of  its  toleration  by  a  nation  so 
enlightened  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  concludes  with 
the  following  appeal : 

I  trust  we  shall  no  longer  continue  this  commerce,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  improvement  on  the  wide  continent  of  Africa ;  and 
shall  not  consider  ourselves  as  conferring  too  great  a  boon  in  restor- 
ing its  inhabitants  to  the  rank  of  human  beings.  I  trust  we  shall 
not  think  ourselves  too  liberal,  if,  by  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  we 
give  them  the  same  common  chance  of  civilization  with  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  we  shall  now  allow  to  Africa  the  opportu- 
nity, the  hope,  the  prospect  of  attaining  to  the  same'  blessings 
which  we  ourselves,  through  the  favorable  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  have  been  permitted,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to 
enjoy.  If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  duty,  and  pursue 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe,  some  of  us  may  live  to 
see  a  reverse  of  that  picture  from  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes 
with  shame  and  regret.  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of 
Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occupation  of  industry,  in  pursuit  of  a 
just  and  legitimate  commerce.  We  may  behold  the  beams  of 
science  and  philosophy  breaking  in  upon  their  land,  which  at  some 
happy  period  in  still  later  times  may  blaze  with  full  lustre ;  and 
joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate 
and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremities  of  that  immense  conti- 
nent. Then  may  we  hope  that  even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the  evening  of  her 
34 
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clays,  those  blessings  which  have  descended  so  plentifully  upon  us 
in  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  world.  Then,  also,  will  Europe, 
participating  in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  receive  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  tardy  kindness  (if  kindness  it  can  be  called) 
of  no  longer  hindering  that  continent  from  extricating  herself  out 
of  the  darkness  which,  in  other  more  fortunate  regions,  has  been 
BO  much  more  speedily  dispelled. 

" Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis ; 

Illi  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  yesper."* 

Then,  sir,  may  be  applied  to  Africa  those  words,  originally  used, 
indeed,  with  a  different  view : 


"His  demum  exactis 

Deven^re  locos  laetos,  et  amoena  vireta 

Fortiinatorura  memorum  sedesque  beatas, 

Largior  hie  campos  iEther  et  lomine  vestit  Pnrpuero."t 

It  is  in  this  view,  sir, — ^it  is  an  atonement  for  our  long  and  cruel 
injustice  toward  Africa, — that  the  measure  proposed  by  my  honor- 
able friend  most  forcibly  recommends  itself  to  my  mind.  The 
great  and  happy  change  to  be  expected  in  the  state  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, is  of  all  the  various  and  important  benefits  of  the  abolition, 
in  my  estimation,  incomparably  the  most  extensive  and  important. 

George  Canning,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Burke,  Pitt, 
and  Fox,  was  scarcely  excelled  in  oratory  by  any  one  of 
them.  "  In  some  qualities  of  style,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  he 
even  surpassed  Mr.  Pitt.  His  diction  was  more  various, — 
sometimes  more  simple, — more  idiomatical,  even  in  its 
more  elevated  parts.    It  sparkled  with  imagery,  and  was 

*  Virgil's  Oeorgics,  T.,  250,  251. 

"On  us  while  early  Dawn  with  panting  steeds, 
Breathes  at  his  rising,  ruddy  Eve  for  them 
Lights  up  her  fires  slow-coming." 

t  VirgiPs  description  of  the  Elysian  fields.    .Mneid^  VL,  637-641. 
"  These  rites  performed,  they  reach  those  happy  fields, 
Gardens,  and  groves,  and  seats  of  living  joy, 
Where  the  pnre  ether  ppreadfl  with  wider  sway. 
And  throws  a  purple  light  o'er  all  the  plains.'' 
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brightened  by  illustration ;  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
so  great  an  orator,  was  defective.  No  English  speaker  used 
the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  of  wit  so  long,  so  often,  or 
so  eflFectively  as  Mr.  Canning."  His  speeches  on  the  Fall 
of  Bonaparte  (1814),  on  Parliamentary  Reform  (1820),  and 
on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  bill  (1823),  are  among  the  best 
specimens  of  his  oratory.  His  rival  and  great  parlia- 
mentary antagonist  was  Lord  Henry  Brougham,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  last  of  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  states- 
men and  orators  by  which  the  reign  of  George  HI.  was 
distinguished.  The  following  comparison  between  Can- 
ning and  Brougham  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
literary  style : 

"  The  one  seemed  to  dwell  among  men,  to  join  in  their 
joys,  and  to  live  upon  their  praise;  the  other  appeared 
a  son  of  the  desert,  who  had  deigned  to  visit  the  human 
race  merely  to  make  it  tremble  at  his  strength.  The  style 
of  their  eloquence  and  the  structure  of  their  orations  were 
just  as  different.  Canning  arranged  his  words  like  one 
who  could  play  skillfully  upon  that  sweetest  of  all  instru- 
ments, the  human  voice;  Brougham  proceeded  like  a 
master  of  every  power  of  reasoning  and  the  understand- 
ing. The  modes  and  allusions  of  the  one  were  always 
quadrable  by  the  classical  formulae;  those  of  the  other 
could  be  squared  only  by  the  higher  analysis  of  the  mind ; 
and  they  soared,  and  ran,  and  pealed,  and  swelled  on  and 
on,  till  a  single  sentence  was  often  a  complete  oration  in 
itself;  but  still,  so  clear  was  the  logic,  and  so  close  the  con- 
nection, that  every  member  carried  the  weight  of  all  that 
went  before,  and  opened  the  way  for  all  that  was  to  follow 
after.  The  style  of  Canning  was  like  the  convex  mirror 
which  scatters  every  ray  of  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and 
shines  and  sparkles  in  whatever  position  it  is  viewed ;  that 
of  Brougham  was  like  the  concave  speculum,  scattering  no 
indiscriminate  radiance,  but  having  its  light  concentrated 
into  one  intense  and  tremendous  focus.  Canning  marched 
forward  in  a  straight  and  clear  track;  every  paragraph 
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was  perfect  in  itself,  and  every  coruscation  of  wit  and  of 
genius  was  brilliant  and  delightful ;  it  was  all  felt,  and  it 
was  felt  all  at  once:  Brougham  twined  round  and  round 
in  a  spiral,  sweeping  the  contents  of  a  vast  circumference 
before  him,  and  uniting  and  pouring  them  onward  to  the 
main  point  of  attack."* 

The  student  may  form  his  own  opinions  respecting  the 
style  of  the  two  orators  by  reading  Mr.  Canning's  speech 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  comparing  with  it  Lord 
Brougham's  oration  on  the  same  subject,  delivered  some 
ten  years  later.    We  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  latter : 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense  solicitude  which  I  feel 
for  the  event  of  this  debate,  because  1  know  full  well  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  is  involved  in  the  issue.  I  cannot  look  with- 
out dismay  at  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  But  grievous  as  may 
be  the  consequences  of  a  temporary  defeat — temporary  it  can  only 
be ;  for  its  ultimate,  and  even  speedy,  success  is  certain.  Nothing 
can  now  stop  it  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
even  if  the  present  ministers  were  driven  from  the  helm,  any  one 
could  steer  you  through  the  troubles  which  surround  you  without 
reform.  .  .  .  Hear  the  parable  of  the  Sibyl ;  for  it  conveys  a 
wise  and  wholesome  moral.  She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and 
offers  you  mildly  the  volumes — the  precious  volumes — of  wisdom 
and  peace.  The  price  she  asks  is  reasonable ;  to  restore  the  fran- 
chise, which,  without  any  bargain,  you  ought  voluntarily  to  give; 
you  refuse  her  terms — her  moderate  terms — she  darkens  the  porch 
no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you  cannot  do  without  her  wares,  you  call 
her  back;  again  she  comes,  but  with  diminished  treasures;  the 
leaves  of  the  book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless  hands — in  part 
defaced  with  characters  of  blood.  But  the  prophetic  maid  had 
risen  in  her  demands — it  is  Parliaments  by  the  year — ^it  is  vote  by 
the  ballot — it  is  suffrage  by  the  million  I  From  this  you  turn  away 
indignant,  and  for  the  second  time  she  departs.  Beware  of  her 
third  coining ;  for  the  treasure  you  must  have ;  and  what  price  she 
may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  even  be  the  mace  which 
rests  upon  that  wool-sack.  What  may  follow  your  course  of  obsti- 
nacy, if  persisted  in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I 

*  C.  A.  Goodrich ;  Select  British  Eloquence, 
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wish  to  conjecture.  But  this  I  know  full  well,  that,  as  sure  as  man 
is  mortal,  and  to  err  is  human,  justice  deferred  enhances  the  price 
at  which  you  must  purchase  safety  and  peace ;  nor  can  you  expect 
to  gather  in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went  before  you,  if 
you  persevere  ia  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of  sowing 
injustijce  and  reaping  rebellion. 

Oratory,  it  has  been  said,  is  peculiarly  the  literature  of 
republics.  This  is  especially  illustrated  in  America,  where 
we  find  a  long  roll  of  names  of  statesmen,  politicians, 
and  divines  who  have  honored  their  country  and  made 
themselves  famous  through  the  power  of  their  eloquence. 
Among  these,  Patrick  Henry  was  the  earliest  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  Other  orators,  from  Demosthenes  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  had  achieved  success  only  through  a  long  course 
of  study  and  the  most  diligent  application ;  but  Patrick 
Henry  seems  to  have  been  so  largely  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  genius  of  eloquence,  that  no  such  preparation  was 
necessary.  In  the  Continental  Congress  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  members  that  they  had  never  heard 
an  orator  equal  or  comparable  to  Henry ;  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  declared  that,  so  wonderful  were  his  powers  of 
thought  and  speech,  he  was  nothing  less  than  "  Shakspeare 
and  Garrick  combined;"  and  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that 
he  seemed  to  him  "  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote."  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  no  entire  speech  of  Patrick  Henry's  is  in  exist- 
ence, or,  indeed,  was  ever  written  or  printed ;  and  we  are 
unable  to  determine  whether  the  power  of  his  oratory 
consisted  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  speeches  themselves, 
or  whether  it  depended  mainly  upon  his  manner  of  delivery 
and  his  presence.  "His  eloquence,"  says  William  Wirt, 
"bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  Chatham; 
it  was  a  short  but  bold  and  most  terrible  assault, — a  vehe- 
ment, impetuous,  and  overwhelming  burst, — a  magnificent 
meteor,  which  shot  majestically  across  the  heavens,  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  straight  expired  in  a  glorious  blaze.  .  .  . 
He  differed,  however,  from  those  orators  of  Great  Britain 
with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted  by  their  printed 
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speeches.  He  had  not  the  close  method  and  high  polish 
of  those  of  England ;  nor  the  exuberant  imagery  which 
distinguishes  those  of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
loose,  irregular,  desultory, — sometimes  rough  and  abrupt, — 
careless  in  connecting  the  parts  of  his  discourse,  but  grasp- 
ing whatever  he  touched  with  gigantic  strength.  In  short, 
he  was  the  Orator  op  Nature  ;  and  such  a  one  as  Nature 
might  not  blush  to  avow." 

Daniel  Webster  was,  without  dispute,  the  greatest  orator 
that  America  has  yet  produced.  As  a  statesman  and  orator, 
he  has  been  compared  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  eloquence 
has  been  pronounced  superior  to  that  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
This  praise  may  be  extravagant ;  but  a  careful  study  of  his 
speeches  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dent of  English  prose  literature  and  English  style.  Among 
others,  read  his  oration  on  The  First  Settlement  of  New 
England  (1820) ;  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  (1826) ;  the  Reply 
to  Hayne  (1830) ;  on  The  Character  of  Washington  (1832); 
on  The  Landing  at  Plymouth  (1843) ;  and  on  The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  (1860).  From  the  last-named  speech 
we  quote  the  following  passage  as  an  illustration  of  the  style 
of  his  later  and  more  impassioned  oratory : 

Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States,  now  revolviug  in  harmony  around 
a  common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly 
off  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly 
bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  each  other  in  the  realms 
of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  universe.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is 
an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which  we 
live,  covering  this  whole  country, — is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted 
away  by  secession,  as  th^  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the 
influence  of  the  vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run 
off?  No,  sir !  No,  sir  I  I  will  not  state  what  might  produce  the 
disruption  of  the  Union  ;  but,  sir,  I  see  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun 
in  heaven  what  that  disruption  itself  must  produce ;  I  see  that  it 
must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  Ua 
ttoofold  character. 
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Peaceable  secession!  Peaceable  secession  I  The  concurrent 
agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  separate ! 
A  voluntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Why,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn?  What  8tates  are  to  secede?  What  is  to  remain  Ameri- 
can? What  am  I  to  be?  An  American  no  longer?  Am  I  to 
become  a  sectional  man,  a  local  man,  a  separatist,  with  no  country 
in  common  with  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me  here,  or  who  fill 
the  other  house  of  Ck)ngress  ?  Heaven  forbid  I  Where  is  the  flag 
of  the  republic  to  remain  ?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower?  or 
is  he  to  cower,  and  shriuk,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our 
ancestors,  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  tliat  are 
yet  living'  amongst  us  with  prolonged  lives,  would  rebuke  and  re- 
proach us;  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  would  cry 
out  shame  upon  us,  if  we  of  this  generation  should  dishonor  these 
ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  government  and  the  harmony  of  that 
Union  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so  much  joy  and 
gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army?  What  is  to  become 
of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How  is 
each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself?  I  know,  although  the 
idea  has  not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  or  it  is  supposed 
possible  that  there  will  be,  a  Southern  Confederacy.  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  allude  to  this  statement,  that  any  one  seriously  con- 
templates such  a  state  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  elsewhere,  that  the  idea  has 
been  entertained  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  a  South- 
ern Confederacy  might  be  formed.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has  ever 
been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights  of 
human  imagination.     ... 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility 
or  utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  those  caverns  of  dark- 
ness, instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid 
and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day;  let  us  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  of  Liberty  and  Union ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes 
which  belong  to  us ;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects 
that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our  action ;  let  us  raise  our 
conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  us ;  let  our  comprehension  be  as  broad  as  the  country 
for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its  certain  destiny ;  let 
us  not  be  pygmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.    .    •    •    Let  us 
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make  our  generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links  in  that 
golden  chain  which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the 
people  of  all  the  States  to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  .  .  . 
No  monarchical  throne  presses  these  States  together,  no  iron  chain 
of  military  power  encircles  them ;  they  live  and  stand  under  a  gov- 
ernment popular  in  form,  representative  in  its  character^  founded 
upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we  hope,  as  to  last 
forever.  In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has  trodden 
down  no  man's  liberty ;  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Its  daily  respira* 
tion  is  liberty  and  patriotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of 
enterprise,  courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  ^nd  renown. 
Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly 
larger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,«cro68  the 
whole  continent.  The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one 
and  the  other  shore.  We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  ornamental  border  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles : 

Now,  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round; 
In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole. 

The  style  of  Webster  is  distinguished  for  clearness  and 
conciseness  of  statement,  for  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
expression,  for  force  and  vigor  of  reasoning.  "  It  is  evi- 
dently formed,"  says  Tuckerman,  "on  the  highest  English 
models;  and  the  reader  conjectures  his  love  of  Milton 
from  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  sublime  rather  than  apt  figures."  Says  E.  P. 
Whipple:  "It  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  manli- 
ness. Nothing  little,  weak,  whining,  or  sentimental  can  be 
detected  in  any  page  of  the  six  volumes  of  his  works.  A 
certain  strength  and  grandeur  of  personality  is  prominent 
in  all  his  speeches."  "  But  after  all  is  said,"  says  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  "  we  come  back  to  the  simple  statement  that 
he  was  a  very  great  man ;  intellectually  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  figures  of  our 
history,  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  a  states- 
man is  part  of  that  history." 
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The  speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  although  producing  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery  greater  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  possess  but  few  of  those  high  literary  qualities 
which  have  caused  the  orations  of  Webst&  to  be  ranked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature.  They  are  noted 
for  their  freshness,  for  their  rhetorical  finish,  and  for  their 
applicability  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion  which  called 
them  forth ;  but  they  are  of  interest  and  value  rather  to 
the  politician  and  the  historian  than  to  the  student  of 
English  literature.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
speeches  of  Webster's  great  political  antagonist,  John  C. 
Calhoun.  But  the  orations  of  Edward  Everett  are  of  more 
abiding^  interest,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  this  department 
of  literature.  "We  hesitate  not  to  declare,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can critic,  "  that  Edward  Everett's  Orations  are  as  pure  in 
style,  as  able  in  statement,  and  as  authentic  as  expressions 
of  popular  history,  feeling,  and  opinion  in  a  finished  and 
elegant  shape,  as  were  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in 
their  day.  .  .  .  They  embody  the  results  of  long  and 
faithful  research  into  the  most  important  facts  of  our 
history ;  they  give  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  name*  to  the 
most  patriotic  associations;  their  subjects,  not  less  than 
their  sentiments,  are  thoroughly  national ;  not  a  page  but 
glows  with  most  intelligent  love  of  country,  nor  a  figure, 
description,  or  appeal  but  what  bears  evidence  of  scholar- 
ship, taste,  and  just  sentiments.  If  a  highly  cultivated 
foreigner  were  to  ask  us  to  point  him  to  any  single  work 
which  would  justly  inform  him  of  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions and  history,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  our  present  degree  of  culture,  we  should  confidently 
designate  these  Orations" 

We  close  the  present  chapter  with  an  extract  from  Web- 
ster's oration  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  wherein,  after  making 
reference  to  the  abilities  of  John  Adams  as  an  orator  and 
statesman,  he  designates  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
true  eloquence : 
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The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character, 
and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  bold,  manly,  and  ener- 
getic; and  such  the  crisis  required.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be 
addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech 
farther  than  as  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities 
which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist 
in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning 
may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may 
be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must 
exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected 
passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may 
aspire  to  it ;  they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like 
the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth 
of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The 
graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  con- 
trivances of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives, 
and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang 
on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even 
genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  self-devotion 
is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his 
object, — this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or  rather,  it  is  something  greater 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence, — ^it  is  action,  noble,  sublime  god- 
like action. 
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Daniel  Webstbr:  See  Works  of  Daniel  Webster  (6  vols.,  New  York)j 
March's  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries;  Webster^ s  Great  Speeches, 
edited  by  E.  P.  Whipple;  AtlaTitic  Monthly  (February,  1882). 

Charles  Jambs  Fox  :  See  The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  FoXy  by 
Trevelyan ;  Holland  House,  by  Prinoeas  Marie  Liechtenstein ;  Becollee- 
tions  of  Samuel  Rogers. 

William  Pitt:  See  Macaulay's  Essays;  Goodrich's  British  Eloquence ; 
Earl  Stanhope's  Ltfe  of  William  PitU 

Life  and  Times  of  Dord  Brougham,  written  by  himself. 

Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Willison's  American  Eloquence, 

Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches  (4  vols.,  Boston). 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero:  See  translations,  with  notes,  in  Bohn's 
Classical  Library.  Refer,  also,  to  volumes  of  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,  and  read  Trollope's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGION. 

John  Wiclif— His  Translation  of  the  Bible— Bishop  Pecock— The 
Kepressor — William  Tyndale — Miles  Coverdale — Sir  Thomas  More 
against  Tyndale — The  Book  of  Common  Prayer — Bishop  Latimer — 
Kichard  Hooker — Ecclesiastical  Polity — John  Hales — Jeremy  Taylor 
— Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying — Thomas  Fuller — William  Chilling- 
worth — Richard  Baxter — Milton's  Controversial  Works — George  Fox 
— Barclay — William  Penn — Thomas  Ellwood — John  Bunyan— Isaac 
Barrow — ^Tillotson — Stillingfleet — Bishop  Burnet — Bishop  Butler — 
William  Paley— John  Wesley— George  Whitefield— Robert  Hall- 
Adam  Clarke — Thomas  Chalmers — John  Henry  Newman — Dean 
Stanley — Cotton  Mather — Jonathan  Edwards — William  E.  Channing. 

Religion  has  always  been  a  theme  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  mankind ;  hence  books  of  a  devotional  or  theological 
character  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  literature 
of  every  people.  The  first  prose  book  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish vernacular — Bede's  translation  of  /S.  JohrCs  Gospd — 
was  designed  for  purposes  of  religious  instruction.  During 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  during  the  Transition 
Period,  learning  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
church,  the  chief  subjects  of  thought  and  of  literature  were 
intimately  connected  with  religion.  The  greater  part  of 
the  literature  produced  in  the  first  thousand  years  of 
English  history  belongs  properly  to  this  division  of  our 
subject,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  our  chapters  on 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Transition  prose.  With  the  beginning 
of  modern  English,  learning  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  ecclesiastics,  and  began  to  be  secularized.  The* 
people  for  the  first  time  began  to  recognize  their  right 
to  think  for  themselves;  and  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
which  had  enveloped  them  for  a  thousand  years,  began, 
little  by  little,  to  be  dispelled. 
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John  Wiclif,  at  one  time  priest  of  Fylingham,  and  after- 
wards Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  the  first 
public  champion  of  this  new  principle  of  free  thought  and 
the  secularization  of  knowledge.  Langland,  in  his  alle- 
gory of  Piers  Plovxmany  had  attacked  the  pretensions  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  shown  the  falsity  of  their  claims  to  exclu- 
sive authority  in  matters  touching  religion. 

''  Christ  is  our  hede  that  sitteth  on  hie, 
Heddis  ue  ought  we  have  do  mo." 

Wiclif,  taking  up  the  same  plea,  emphasized  it  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  He 
accordingly  translated  into  English  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  priest  named 
Hereford,  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  from  Genesis 
to  Baruch.    In  the  preface  to  this  Bible  he  says : 

Cristen  men  and  wymmen,  olde  and  yonge,  ehulden  studie  faste 
in  the  Newe  Testament,  for  it  is  ful  of  autorite,  and  opyn  to  undir- 
stonding  of  simple  men,  as  to  the  poyntis  that  be  moost  nedeful  to 
salvacioun.  .  •  •  Moreover,  ech  place  of  holy  writ,  both  opyn 
and  derk,  techith  mekenes  and  charite;  and  therefore  he  that 
kepith  mekenes  and  charite  hath  the  trewe  undirstondyng  and 
perfectioun  of  al  holi  writ.  •  .  .  Therefore  no  simple  man  of 
wit  be  aferd  unmeasurabli  to  studie  in  the  text  of  holy  writ  •  .  . 
and  no  clerk  be  proude  of  the  verrey  undirstondyng  of  holy  writ, 
for  whi  undirstonding  of  hooly  writ  with  outen  charite  that  kepith 
Goddis  heestis,  makith  a  man  depper  dampned  .  .  .  and  pride 
and  covetise  of  clerkis  is  cause  of  her  blindees  and  eresie,  and 
privcth  them  fro  verrey  undirstondyng  of  holy  writ 

Wiclifs  Bible  was  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 
about  the  year  1380,  and,  so  far  as  the  church  would 
permit,  was  copied  and  circulated  among  the  people,  but 
it  was  not  printed  complete  until  something  more  than 
four  and  a  half  centuries  later.  The  New  Testament  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  in  1731,  but  the  Old 
Testament  remained  in  manuscript  until  1850,  when  it  was 
86 
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issued  in  a  splendid  form  at  Oxford  under  the  editorship 
of  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  To  illus- 
trate the  style  of  language  in  common  use  in  the  time  of 
Wiclif,  we  quote  the  following  extract  from  his  translation 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Matthew : 

1.  For  sothe  when  Jhesus  hadde  comen  doun  fro  the  hil,  many 
cunipanyes  folewiden  hym. 

2.  And  loo  I  a  leprouse  man  cummynge  worshipide  hym,  say- 
inge :  Lord,  gif  wolt,  thou  maist  make  me  clene. 

3.  And  Jhesus  holdynge  forthe  the  hond,  touchide  hym  sayinge, 
I  wole ;  be  thou  maad  clene.  And  anoon  the  iepre  of  hym  was 
clensid. 

4.  And  Jhesus  saith  to  hym;  See,  say  thou  to  no  man;  but 
go,  shewe  thee  to  the  prestis,  and  ofire  that  gifte  that  Moyses 
comaundide,  into  witnessing  to  hem. 

5.  Sothely  when  he  hadde  entride  in  to  Gapharnaum,  centurio 
neigide  to  hym, 

6.  And  said,  Lord,  my  child  lyeth  in  the  hous  sike  on  the  palsie, 
and  is  yuel  tourmentid. 

7.  And  Jhesus  saith  to  hym,  I  shal  cume,  and  shal  hele  hym. 

8.  And  centurio  answerynge  saith  to  hym.  Lord,  I  am  not 
worthi,  that  thou  enter  vndir  my  roof;  but  oonly  say  bi  word,  and 
my  child  shall  be  he] id. 

9.  For  whi  and  I  am  a  man  ordeynd  vnder  power,  hauynge 
vndir  me  knightis;  and  I  say  to  this,  Gro,  and  he  goth;  and  to 
an  other  Ck)me  thou,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  scruaunt.  Do  thou 
this  thing,  and  he  doth. 

10.  Sothely  Jhesus,  heerynge  these  thingis,  wondride,  and  saide 
to  men  suynge  hym :  Trewly  1  saye  to  you  I  fond  nat  so  grete  feith 
in  Yrael. 

Says  George  P.  Marsh :  "  The  uniformity  of  diction  and 
grammar  in  Wiclif's  New  Testament  gave  that  work  a 
weight,  as  a  model  of  devotional  composition  and  scrip- 
tural phraseology,  which  secured  its  general  adoption ;  and 
not  only  the  special  forms  I  have  mentioned,  but  many 
other  archaisms,  .  .  .  both  in  vocabulary  and  syntax, 
have  remained  almost  without  change  for  five  hundred 
years.    In  fact,  so  much  of  the  Wiclifite  sacred  dialect  is 
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retained  in  our  standard  version,  that  though  a  modern 
may  occasionally  be  embarrassed  by  an  obsolete  word, 
idiom,  or  spelling,  which  occurs  in  Wiclif  s  translation, 
yet  if  the  great  reformer  himself  were  now  to  be  restored 
to  life,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  read  our  common 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  without  having  to  ask  the 
explanation  of  a  single  passage." 

Wiclif  was  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises  and 
dissertations,  the  chief  among  which  were  Wiclif  8  Wyckd, 
"  whyche  he  made  in  Kynge  Rycards  Days  the  Second  in 
the  Yere  of  our  Lorde  God  MCCCLXV,"  and  An  Apology 
for  the  Lollards.  The  first  was  a  treatise  on  the  sacrament, 
while  the  second  was  a  bold  and  unsparing  expose  of  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  at  that  time  prevalent  among  the 
clergy.  Under  the  leadership  of  Wiclif,  people  began  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  assert  their  independence  .of 
••the  priesthood.  "One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Luther  they  said  that  the  pope  was  not  established  by 
Christ,  that  pilgrimage  and  image-worship  was  akin  to 
idolatry,  that  external  rites  are  of  no  importance,  that 
priests  ought  not  to  possess  temporal  wealth,  that  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  made  a  people  idolatrous, 
that  priests  have  not  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin.  It 
seems  as  though,  with  liberty  of  action,  liberty  of  mind 
begins  to  appear;  that  these  common  folk  will  think  and 
speak;  that  under  the  conventional  literature,  imitated 
from  France,  a  new  literature  is  dawning;  and  that  Eng- 
land, genuine  England,  half-mute  since  the  Conquest,  will 
at  last  find  a  voice."  It  was  not  until  two  centuries  later, 
however,  that  she  began  to  exercise  that  voice,  and  not 
until  three  centuries  was  it  developed  in  its  full  force  and 
vigor. 

The  followers  of  Wiclif  found  an  active  opponent  in  a 
certain  Welsh  priest,  one  Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.     In  a  book  entitled  The  Rejyressor*  he  defended 

*  The  Hepressor  of  over-much  Blaming  the  Clergy,  completed  about  the 
year  1456. 
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those  practices  of  the  church  which  the  Lollards  and 
which  Wiclif  had  condemned,  such  as  pilgrimages  and 
•  image-worship,  the  necessity  of  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, the  propriety  of  priests  holding  landed  estates,  etc. 
But  while  he  thus  attempted  to  sustain  those  principles 
which  had  been  attacked  by  the  reformers,  he  advanced 
arguments  in  support  of  other  ideas  equally  repugnant  to 
Catholicism.  No  true  rule  of  faith,  he  held,  could  be  found 
outside  of  the  Scriptures;  general  councils,  and  the  pope 
himself,  were  liable  to  error,  and  should  not  be  considered 
infallible ;  the  practices  of  the  church  should  be  defended 
by  appeals  to  reason  and  common  sense  rather  than  by 
blind  adherence  to  authority.  His  brother  clergy  were 
unable  to  appreciate  his  efforts  for  their  defense,  when  in 
that  same  defense  he  undermined  the  whole  foundation  on 
which  they  stood.  In  a  synod  held  before  Henry  VI.,  in 
1457,  his  book  was  formally  condemned,  he  was  deposed " 
from  his  bishopric,  compelled  to  recant,  aiid  sentenced  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  prison  of  a  convent.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  Repressor  will  illustrate 
Pecock's  style  of  language  and  the  cumbersome  character 
of  his  logic : 

It  loDgith  not  to  Holi  Scripture,  neither  it  is  his  office  into 
which  God  hath  him  ordeyned,  neither  it  is  his  part  forte  grounde 
eny  gouernaunce  or  deede  or  seriiice  of  .God,  or  eny  lawe  of  God, 
or  eny  trouthe  which  mannis  resoun  bi  nature  may  fynde,  leerne, 
and  knowe. 

That  this  conclusioun  is  trewe,  y  proue  thus :  Whateuer  thing  is 
ordeyned  (and  namelich  bi  God)  for  to  be  ground  and  fundament 
of  eny  vertu  or  of  eny  gouernance  or  deede  or  treuth,  thilk  same 
thiug  muste  so  teche  and  declare  and  seie  out  and  geue  forth  al  the 
kuunyngvpon  the  same  vertu  or  gouernance  or  trouthe,  wher  with 
and  wherebi  thilk  same  vertu,  gouernaunce,  or  trouthe  is  sufficientli 
knowen,  that  withoute  thilk  same  thing  the  same  kunnyng  of 
thilk  same  vertu,  gouernaunce,  or  trouthe  may  not  be  sufficientli 
knuwen,  so  that  thilk  same  vertu,  gouernaunce,  or  trouthe,  in  all 
the  kunnyng  withoute  which  he  may  not  at  fuUe  be  leerned  and 
knowen,  muste  nedis  growe  forth  and  come  forth  out  and  fro  ooiili 
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thilk  thing  which  is  seid  and  holden  to  be  ther  of  the  ground  and 
the  fundament,  as  anoon  aftir  schal  be  proued :  but  so  it  is,  that  of 
no  vertu,  gouernaunce,  or  treuthe  of  Goddis  moral  lawe  and  seruice, 
into  whos  iynding,  leeming,  and  knowing  mannis  witt  may  by  his 
natural  streugthe  and  natural  helpis  come,  Holi  Scripture  aloon 
geueth  the  sufficient  kunnyng ;  neither  fro  and  out  of  Holi  Scrip- 
ture aloon,  whether  he  be  take  for  the  New  Testament  aloon,  or 
for  the  Newe  Testament  and  the  Oold  to  gidere,  as  anoon  after 
schal  be  proued,  growith  forth  and  cometh  forth  al  the  knowing 
which  is  nedeful  to  be  had  upon  it :  wherefore  nedis  folewith,  that 
of  no  vertu  or  gouemaunce  or  trouthe  into  which  the  doom  of 
mannis  resoun  may  sufficientli  ascende  and  come  to,  for  to  it  fynde, 
leerne,  and  knowe  withoute  reuelation  fro  Grod  mad  ther  vpon,  is 
grounded  in  Holi  Scripture. 

The  second  great  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
William  Tyndale,  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  between  the 
years  1526  and  1535.  This  was  the  first  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English  from  the  original  languages.  "  In 
point  of  perspicuity  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom, 
and  purity  of  style,"  says  Dr.  Geddes,  "  no  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament  has  ever  surpassed  that  of  Tyndale." 
That  the  reader  may  observe  the  progress  made  in  the  lan- 
guage during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  Wiclif  and  that  of  Tyndale,  we  quote 
also  the  latter's  version  of  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Matthew : 

1.  When  Jesus  was  come  downe  from  the  mountayne,  moch 
people  folowed  him. 

2.  And  lo,  there  came  a  lepre,  and  worsheped  him  saynge, 
Master,  if  thou  wylt,  thou  canst  make  me  clene. 

3.  He  putt  forthe  his  bond  and  touched  him  saynge:  I  will,  be 
clene,  and  immediatly  his  leprosy  was  clensed. 

4.  And  Jesus  said  vnto  him.  Se  thou  tell  no  man,  but  go  and 
shewe  thysilf  to  the  preste  and  offer  the  gyfte,  that  Moses  com- 
maunded  to  be  offred,  in  witnes  to  them. 

5.  When  Jesus  was  entred  in  to  Capernaum,  there  cam  vnto 
him  a  certayne  Centurion,  besechyng  him  . 
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6.  And  saynge:  Master,  my  servaunt  lyeth  sicke  att  home  off 
the  palsye,  and  is  grevously  payned. 

7.  And  Jesus  sayd  vuto  him.     I  will  come  and  cure  him. 

8.  The  Centurion  answered  and  saide:  Syr  I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  shuldest  com  vnder  the  rofe  of  my  housse,  but  speake 
tlie  worde  only  and  my  servaunt  shal  be  healed. 

9.  For  y  also  my  selfe  am  a  man  vndre  power,  and  have 
sowdeeres  vndre  me,  and  y  saye  to  one,  go,  and  he  goeth  :  and  to 
auothre,  come,  and  he  cometh :  and  to  my  servaunt,  do  this,  and 
he  doeth  it. 

10.  When  Jesus  herde  these  saynges:  he  marveyled,  and  said  to 
them  that  folowed  him :  Verely  y  say  vnto  you,  I  have  not  founde 
so  great  fay th :  no,  not  in  Israeli. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  better  and  more  favorably  known  as 
the  author  of  Utopia,  was  the  opponent  and  bitter  foe  of 
Tyndale.  Seven  volumes  of  controversial  letters  containing 
the  most  virulent  denunciations  were  written  by  the  great 
chancellor,  and  remain  to  add  nothing  to  his  honor.  In 
these  letters  abuse  takes  the  place  of  argument.    He  says : 

Our  Saviour  will  say  to  Tyndale,  "  Thou  art  accursed,  Tyndale, 
the  son  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  flesh  nor  blood  hath  taught  thee 
these  heresies,  but  thine  own  father,  the  devil,  that  is  in  hell." 
.  .  .  There  should  have  been  more  burned  by  a  great  many 
than  there  have  been  within  this  seven  year  last  past  The  lack 
whereof,  I  fear  me,  will  make  more  be  burned  within  this  seven 
year  next  coming,  than  else  should  have  needed  to  have  been 
burned  in  seven  score.  Ah,  blasphemous  beast,  to  whose  roaring 
and  lowing  no  good  Christian  man  can  without  heaviness  of  heart 
give  ear. 

Referring  to  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  M.  Taine 
says :  "  I  have  before  me  one  of  those  great  old  folios,  in 
black  letter,  in  which  the  pages,  worn  by  horny  fingers, 
have  been  patched  together,  in  which  an  old  engraving 
figures  forth  to  the  poor  folk  the  deeds  and  menaces  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  which  the  preface  and  table  of  contents 
point  out  to  simple  people  the  moral  which  is  to  be  drawn 
from  each  tragic  history,  and  the  application  which  is  to  be 
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made  of  each  venerable  precept.  Hence  have  sprung  much 
of  the  English  language,  and  half  of  the  English  manners; 
to  this  day  the  country  is  biblical ;  it  was  these  big  books 
which  had  transformed  Shakspeare's  England.  To  under- 
stand this  great  change,  try  to  picture  these  yeomen,  these 
shop-keepers,  who  in  the  evening  placed  this  Bible  on  their 
table,  and  bare-headed,'  with  veneration,  heard  or  read  one 
of  its  chapters.  Think  that  they  have  no  other  books, 
that  theirs  was  a  virgin  mind,  that  impression  would 
make  a  furrow,  that  the  monotony  of  mechanical  existence 
rendered  them  entirely  open  to  new  emotions,  that  they 
opened  this  book  not  for  amusement,  but  to  discover  in  it 
their  doom  of  life  and  death ;  in  brief,  that  the  sombre  and 
impassioned  imagination  of  the  race  raised  them  to  the 
level  of  the  grandeurs  and  terrors  which  were  to  pas3 
before  their  eyes.  Tyndale,  the  translator,  wrote  with  such 
sentiments,  condemned,  hunted,  in  concealment,  his  mind 
full  of  the  idea  of  a  speedy  death,  and  of  the  great  God 
for  whom  at  last  he  mounted  the  funeral  pyre."* 

*  During  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  of  general  relis;iou8  inquiry 
and  controversy,  many  translations  of  the  Bible  were  made.  In  1537 
appeared  what  was  known  as  MaUhew^s  Bibles  a  version  based  upon  that 
of  Tyndale  and  varying  but  little  from  it.  In  1539  was  published  The 
Great  Bible,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  CromweWs  Bible,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell. 
Cranmer's  Bible  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  was  so  called  because 
of  its  Introduction  having  been  written  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The 
Genevan  Bible,  an  English  translation  made  at  Geneva,  was  published  in 
1560.  What  is  known  as  the  Douay  Bible,  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  English  Catholics  in  1582. 
The  Authorized  Version,  or  King  James's  Bible,  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  1611.  This  version  is  the  one  still  generally  received  by  Prot- 
estants. "As  a  mere  literary  monument,"  says  Green,  "  it  remains  the 
noblest  example  of  the  English  tongue,  while  its  perpetual  use  made  it 
from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  our  language."  In 
1870  the  English  bishops  in  convocation  recommended  a  revision  of  this 
version,  and  a  committee  of  eminent  scholars  from  all  denominations 
was  appointed  to  perform  that  work.  In  1881,  the  Revised  Version,  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  this  committee,  was  published  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America. 
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During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  the  Booh  of  Common 
Prayer^  having  been  amended  by  a  committe  of  convoca- 
tion and  adapted  to  the  forms  of  Protestant  worship,  was 
sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  came  into  general 
use  as  the  service-book  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
but  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Latin  mass-book 
compiled  originally  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
the  year  1085,  and  popularly  known  as  "  the  Sarum  Use." 
After  the  Reformation  in  England,  it  of  course  became 
necessary  to  make  such  additions,  omissions,  and  altera^ 
tions  as  would  render  it  suitable  for  Protestant  congre- 
gational worship.  This  was  the  work  of  a  committee, 
appointed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  were  assisted  in  their  labors  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  divines  and  theologians  of  the  age, — Grimmer,  Peter 
Martyr,  Martin  Bucer,  Bernard  Ochin,  Melancthon,  and 
others.*  The  prayer-book,  thus  composed  and  perfected 
at  a  period  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  England, 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  nobleness,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  tenderness,  the  true  piety  of  the  sentiments  which 
breathe  on  every  page,  but  also  for  the  simplicity,  the 
majesty,  the  poetry  of  the  language  in  which  these  senti- 
ments are  expressed.  The  very  general  use  of  the  prayer- 
book  and  the  universal  use  of  the  Bible  in  England  since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  tended,  more  than 
any  other  influence,  to  increase  the  permanency  of  the 
language,  and  "  has  preserved  to  the  English  tongue  the 
force  and  picturesqueness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whilo 
not  excluding  the  refinements  of  the  nineteenth."  In  the 
prayer-book,  the  same  idea  of  dependence,  of  sin,  of  repent- 
ance, of  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  constantly 

*  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was,  of  course,  suppressed  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  was  restored,  with  some  changes,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth;  suppressed  again  by  the  Puritans  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  again  restored,  but  with  still  further  altera- 
tions, by  Charles  II.  It  was  adopted  as  the  service-book  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  1662,  but  was  not  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  until  1863. 
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presented  to  us.  This  idea  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  Reformation ;  and  this  idea  has 
influenced  and  moulded,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the 
character  of  the  English  people  at  large. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father ;  We  have  erred,  and  strayed 
from  Thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  too  much  the 
devices  aod  desires  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  ofieiided  against 
Thy  holy  laws.  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done;  And  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done ;  And  there  is  no  health  in  us.  But  Thou,  O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  offenders.  Spare  Thou  them, 
O  God,  which  confess  their  faults.  Restore  Thou  them  that  are 
penitent ;  According  to  Thy  promises  declared  unto  mankind  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  And  grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  for 
His  sake;  That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Latimer  delivered  during  the 
last  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VL,  are  remarkable  for  the  rude  simplicity  of  their  lan- 
guage, for  the  abruptness  and  force  of  the  arguments 
which  they  convey,  and  for  the  homeliness  of  the  illustra- 
tions with  which  those  arguments  are  made  plain.  The 
following  passage  is  selected  from  the  third  of  seven  ser- 
mons preached  before  the  king  in  April,  1549 ; 

Wo  worthe  these  giftes,  they  subuert  iustyce  euerye  where. 
Sequuniwi  retribtUiones,  Some  what  was  geufi  to  the  before,  & 
they  must  nodes  gyue  somewhat  again,  for  gyifegafe  was  a  good 
fftlowe,  this  gyffegaffe  led  the  clen  fr5  iustice.  They  folow  giftes. 
A  good  felowe  on  a  time  had  an  other  of  hys  frends  to  a  breake 
faste,  and  sayed :  Yf  you  wyll  come  you  shall  be  welcome,  but  I 
tell  you  afore  hande,  you  shall  haue  but  sclender  fare,  one  dish  and 
that  is  all.  What  is  that,  saide  he.  A  puddyne,  and  nothynge 
els.  Mary,  sayde  he,  you  ca  not  please  me  better,  of  all  mettes, 
that  is  for  myne  owne  toth.  You  may  draw  me  round  aboute  the 
towne  with  a  puddyng. 

These  brybinge  magistrates  and  iudges  folow  gyftes  faster  the  the 
fellowe  would  foUowe  the  puddynge. 
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I  am  ooDtent  to  beare  the  title  of  sedition  w^  Esai.  ThaDkes  be 
to  God,  I  am  Dot  alone,  I  am  in  no  singularitie.  Thjs  same  man 
that  layed  sedition  thus  to  my  charge  was  asked  an  other  tyme, 
whether  he  were  at  the  sermon  at  Paules  crosse ;  he  answered  y^  he 
was  there,  and  beynge  asked  what  newes  there.  Marye,  quod  he, 
wonderfull  newes,  wee  were  ther  cleane  absolued,  my  mule  and  all 
hadde  full  absolution.  Ye  may  see  by  thys,  that  he  was  such  a  one 
that  rode  on  a  mule,  and  that  he  was  a  gentylma. 

In  dede  hys  mule  was  wyser  then  he,  for  I  dare  say,  the  mule 
neuer  sclaundered  the  preacher.  Oh  what  an  vnhappy  chaunce 
had  thys  Mule  to  carrye  such  an  Asse  vppon  hys  backe  I  I  was 
there  at  the  sermon  my  selfe.  In  the  end  of  his  sermon  he  gaue  a 
generall  absolution,  and  as  farre  as  I  remember,  these,  or  such 
other  lyke  wer  hys  wordes,  but  at  the  least  I  am  sure,  thys  was 
hys  meanynge.  As  manye  as  do  knowledge  your  selfes  to  be 
synners,  and  confesse  the  same  and  standes  not  in  deface  of  it,  and 
hertely  abhorreth  it,  and  wyl  beleve  in  y*  death  of  Christ,  and  be 
conformable  therunto.  Ego  ahaoluo  vo8y  quod  he.  Kow,  saith  thys 
getylman,  hys  mule  was  absolued.  The  preacher  absolued  but 
such  as  were  sory  and  dyd  repente.  Bilyke  then  she  dyd  repeute 
hyr  stumblynge,  hys  mule  was  wyser  then  he  a  greate  deale.  I 
speake  not  of  worldely  wysedome,  for  therein  he  is  to  wyse,  yea,  so 
wyse,  that  wyse  men  maruayle  howe  he  came  trulye  by  the  tenth 
part  of  that  he  bathe.  But  in  wisdome  which  consisteth  in  rebus 
Dei,  in  rebus  Saluiia,  in  godlye  matters  &  pertaining  to  our 
saluacyO,  in  this  wisedome  he  is  as  blynde  as  a  bittel.  Thei  be 
Tanquam  equus  et  maulua  in  qiiibus  non  est  inteUeetus  ;  Lyke  horses 
and  mules  that  haue  no  understandynge. 

The  greatest  theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
Richard  Hooker,  a  man  remarkable  alike  for  his  meekness 
and  modesty,  and  for  his  eloquence  and  learning.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  entering  into  holy  orders, 
was  appointed  rector  of  a  secluded  country  parsonage  in 
Buckinghamshire.  From  this  retirement  he  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  drawn  by  receiving  an  appointment  to  the  post 
of  Master  of  the  Temple  in  London.  Here  his  colleague 
in  the  ministry — the  preacher  of  the  evening  sermons — 
was  one  Walter  Travers,  a  man  of  blameless  life,  but 
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inclined  to  puritanical  principles  and  preferring  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  to  the  Episcopal.  The 
two  divines  were  soon  engaged  in  tedious  and  friendly  con- 
troversies, "  many  of  which  were  concerning  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  this  church ;  in  so  much  that  as'  St. 
Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  face,  so  did  they  withstand 
each  other  in  their  sermons;  for,  as  one  hath  pleasantly 
expressed  it, '  The  forenoon  sermon  spake  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  afternoon  Geneva.' "  This  disagreement  soon 
claimed  public  attention,  and  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  church  interfered  by  removing  Travers  from  his  post. 
Then  ensued  a  printed  controversy  between  the  two 
preachers  which  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  shrinking 
modesty  of  Hooker's  nature  that  he  finally  implored  the 
archbishop  to  allow  him  to  retire  again  into  the  quiet  of  a 
country  parsonage,  where  he  might  live  in  peace,  and 
finish  a  treatise,  already  begun,  "  on  the  reasonableness  of 
our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity."  Accordingly,  in  159.1,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Boscum,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
four  years  afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  received  the  living  of  Bishop's-Bourne,  in 
Kent,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  and  in  completing  his  great 
work  on  church  government.  The  title  of  the  work  which 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  Richard  Hooker  is  The 
Lawes  of  Ecclesiastical  Polltie:  with  a  Preface  to  them  that 
Seeke  {as  they  tearme  it)  the  Reformation  of  Lawes  and  Orders 
Ecclesiastical  in  the  Church  of  England,  The  first  four  books 
of  this  work  were  published  in  1594,  while  their  author 
was  yet  living  at  the  rectory  of  Boscum.  The  fifth  book 
appeared  in  1597,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  not 
until  after  his  death,  in  1618.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
these  last  books  are  in  the  form  in  which  Hooker  desired 
them  to  be;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sixth 
book  is  merely  the  fragment  of  an  entirely  different  work. 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able book  of  its  class  ever  written.     Pope  Clement,  after 
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having  heard  the  first  chapter  read,  remarked,  in  admira- 
tion :  "  There  is  no  learning  this  man  hath  not  searched  into 
— nothing  too  hard  for  his  understanding ;  this  man,  indeed, 
deserves  the  name  of  an  author,  his  books  will  get  rever- 
ence by  age,  for  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity 
that,  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last  fire 
shall  consume  all  learning."  Dr.  Lowth  said  that  Hooker, 
in  correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  style,  had  hardly 
been  surpassed  or  even  equaled  by  any  English  writer. 
George  P.  Marsh  says :  "  The  diction  of  theology,  perhaps 
I  should  say  of  English  prose,  reached  its  point  of  excel- 
lence in  the  works  of  Hooker."  The  student  wiH  perceive, 
however,  that  although  Hooker's  words  are  chosen  with  the 
cxtremest  nicety  and  care,  the  arrangement  of  his  sentences 
is  such  that  they  are  very  frequently  intricate,  harsh,  and 
obscure.  It  is  difficult  to  detach  single  paragraphs  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  in  such  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  excel- 
lences and  peculiarities  of  a  style  which  is  best  studied  in  its 
continuity ;  but,  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a  book  not  gen- 
erally accessible  to  modern  readers,  we  quote  the  following : 

God  therefore  is  a  law  both  to  hiraselfe,  and  to  all  other  things 
besides.  To  hiinselfe  he  is  a  law  in  all  those  things,  whereof  our 
Saviour  speaketh,  saying,  My  Father  worketh  as  yet,  so  I,  God 
worketh  nothing  without  cause.  All  those  things  which  are  done 
by  him,  haue  some  ende  for  which  they  are  done :  and  the  ende  for 
which  they  are  done,  is  a  reason  of  his  will  to  do  them.  His  will 
had  not  inclined  to  create  woman,  but  that  he  saw  it  could  not  be 
wel  if  she  were  not  created,  Non  est  bonum.  It  is  not  good  man 
should  be  alone.  Therefore  let  vs  make  an  helper  for  him.  That 
and  nothing  else  is  done  by  God,  which  to  leaue  vndone  were  not  so 
good.  If  therefore  it  be  demanded,  why  God  hauing  power  and 
habilitie  infinite,  th'  effects  notwithstading  of  that  power  are  all  so 
limited  as  we  see  they  are:  the  reason  hereof  is  the  end  which  he 
hath  proposed,  and  the  lawe  whereby  his  wisedome  hath  stinted  th' 
effects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth  not  worke  infinitely 
but  correspodently  vnto  that  end  for  which  it  worketh,  euen  al 
things  XP^J<^<^,  in  most  decent  and  comely  sort,  all  things  in 
measure,  number,  and  waight    The  generall  end  of  God's  externall 
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working  is  the  exercise  of  his  most  glorious  and  most  abundant 
vertue:  which  abundance  doth  shew  it  selfe  in  varietie,  and  for 
that  cause  this  varietie  is  oftentimes  in  Scripture  exprest  by  the 
name  of  riches.  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  his  otvne  sake. 
Not  that  anything  is  made  to  be  beneficiall  vnto  him,  but  ail 
things  for  him  to  shew  beneficence  and  grace  in  them.  The  par- 
ticular drift  of  euery  acte  proceeding  externally  from  God,  we  are 
not  able  to  discerne,  and  therefore  cannot  alwaies  giue  the  proper 
and  certaine  reason  of  his  works.  Howbeit  vndoubledly  a  proper 
and  certaine  reason  there  is  of  euery  finite  worke  of  Gud,  in  as 
much  as  there  is  a  law  imposed  vpon  it;  which  if  there  were  not, 
it  should  be  infinite  eu«i  as  the  worker  himself  is.  They  erre 
therefore  who  thinke  that  of  the  will  of  Grod  to  do  this  or  that, 
there  is  no  reason  besides  his  will.  Many  times  no  reason  knowne 
to  vs ;  but  that  there  is  no  reason  thereof,  I  iudge  it  most  vnrea- 
sonable  to  imagine,  in  as  much  as  he  worketh  all  things  not  only 
according  to  his  owne  will,  but  the  caunseU  of  his  oume  tmlL  And 
whatsoeuer  is  done  with  counsell  or  wise  resolution,  hath  of  neces- 
sitie  some  reason  why  it  should  be  done,  albeit  that  reason  be  to  vs 
in  some  things  so  secret,  that  it  forceth  the  wit  of  man  to  stand,  as 
the  blessed  Apostle  himself  doth,  amazed  thereat,  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  vnsdome  and  knowledge  of  God,  How  vnsearchr 
able  are  his  ivdgemeTiis,  <tc 

Writing  of  Hooker  as  a  preacher,  Edwin  P.  Whipple 
says:  "His  capacious  soul  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  feeblest 
of  bodies.  Physiologists  are  never  weary  of  telling  us  that 
masculine  health  is  necessary  to  vigor  of  mind ;  but  the 
vast  mental  strength  of  Hooker  was  independent  of  his 
physical  constitution.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  a  great  man.  Small  in  stature,  with  a 
low  voice,  using  no  gesture,  never  moving  his  person  or 
lifting  his  eyes  from  his  sermon,  he  seemed  the  very 
embodiment  of  clerical  incapacity  and  dullness ;  but  soon 
the  thoughtful  listener  found  his  mind  fascinated  by  the 
automaton  speaker ;  a  still,  devout  ecstasy  breathed  from 
the  pallid  lips;  the  profoundest  thought  and  the  most 
extensive  learning  found  calm  expression  in  the  low 
accents;  and,  more  surprising  still,  the  somewhat  rude 
86 
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mother-tongue  of  Englishmen  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
from  the  lips  of  a  master  of  prose  composition,  demon- 
strating its  capacity  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  refined 
and  most  enlarged  philosophic  thought  Indeed,  the  serene 
might  of  Hooker's  soul  is,  perhaps,  most  obviously  per- 
ceived in  his  style, — in  the  easy  power  with  which  he 
wields  and  bends  to  his  purpose  a  language  not  yet  trained 
into  a  ready  vehicle  of  philosophic  expression." 

The  seventeenth  century  in  England  was  the  period  of 
revolutions, — of  revolutions  touching  matters  of  faith  as 
well  as  matters  of  government.  The  prose  literature  of 
that  period  is  distinguished,  therefore,  for  its  theological 
no  less  than  for  its  political  character.  At  no  other  time 
in  the  history  of  our  literature  have  there  been  so  many 
able  theologians  and  divines  remarkable  at  once  for 
their  learning  and  their  eloquence.  There  was  John 
Hales,  called  the  "  Ever-memorable,"  the  bold  opponent  of 
church  authority  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  councils  and  synods.  There  was  William  Chilling- 
worth,  first  a  Protestant,  then  a  Catholic,  and  lastly  a 
Protestant  again, — the  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Re- 
ligion of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  There,  too, 
was  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller,  better  known  as  the  writer 
of  that  peculiar  series  of  biographies,  The  Worthies  of  Eng- 
laiid  and  Wales,  yet  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
English  preachers,  and  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  endow- 
ments. Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  year  1648  is  distinguished  by  all  the  quaint- 
ness  and  dry  humor  characteristic  of  his  more  secular 
works.  His  Pisgah-Sight  of  Palestine  is  an  account  of  the 
geography,  the  scenery,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  his  Abel  Redivivus  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  "  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  Modern  Divines,  written  by  several 
learned  and  able  men;"  his  Holy  and  Profane  Stale  is  a 
collection  of  character-sketches  remarkable  for  their  pithi- 
ness of  expression  and  the  truthfulness  of  their  delinea- 
tions.   The  following  short  passages,  selected  at  randoni 
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from  his  works,  will  convey  some  imperfect  notion  of  the 
quips  and  conceits  and  the  high  good-humor  which  char- 
acterize whatever  came  from  his  pen  : 

Martyrdom. — Heart  of  oak  hath  sometimes  warped  a  little  in 
the  scorchiog  heat  of  persecutiou.  Their  want  of  true  courage 
herein  cannot  be  excui$ed.  Yet  many  censure  them  i'ur  surrender- 
ing up  their  forts  after  a  long  siege,  who  would  have  yielded  up 
their  own  at  the  first  summons.  Oh  I  there  is  more  required  to 
make  one  valiant,  than  to  call  Cranmer  or  Jewel  coward;  as  if 
the  fire  in  Smithfield  had  been  no  hotter  than  what  i^  painted  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Text  of  St.  Paul, — St.  Paul  saith,  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on 
your  wrath,  to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes  in  another  world  of  thy 
revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  us  take  the  Apostle's  meaning  rather 
than  his  words,  with  all  possible  speed  to  depose  our  passion  ;  not 
understanding  him  so  literally,  that  we  may  take  leave  to  be  angry 
till  sunset;  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the  days;  and 
men  in  Greenland,  where  the  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
have  plentiful  scope  for  revenge. 

Marriage. — Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than 
God  will  give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to 
be  free  from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill 
Olympus,  wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Bemember  the  nightin- 
gales, which  sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth 
were  turned  into  care  for  their  young  ones. 

Danger. — It  is  dangerous  to  gather  flowers  that  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  pit  of  hell,  for  fear  of  falling  in  :  yea,  they  which 
play  with  the  devil's  rattles  will  be  brought  by  degrees  to  wield 
his  sword ;  and  from  making  of  sport,  they  come  to  doing  of  mis- 
chief. 

SL  Monica. — Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most  pious 
thoughts  as  harbingers  to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of 
happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her  sickness-broken  body. 

The  Burning  of  Wielifa  Body, — Now  such  >was  the  spleen  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  that  they  not  only  cursed  his  memory 
as  dying  an  obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered  that  his  bones  (with  this 
charitable  caution, — if  it  may  be  discerned  from  the  bodies  of  other 
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faithful  people)  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  &r  off 
from  any  Christian  buriaL  In  obedience  hereunto.  Rich.  Fleming, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Diocesan  of  Lutterworth,  sent  his  officers  (vul- 
tures with  a  quick  sight,  scent,  at  a  dead  carcass)  to  ungrave  him. 
Accordingly  to  Lutterworth  they  come,  Sumner,  Commissary,  Offi- 
cial, Chancellor,  Proctors,  Doctors,  and  their  servants  (so  that  the 
remnant  of  the  body  would  not  hold  out  alone  amongst  so  many 
hands),  take  what  was  left  out  of  the  grave,  and  burnt  them  to 
ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighboring  brook,  running 
hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  has  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon 
into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  ifUo  the  main  ocean; 
and  thvs  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 
now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over. 

By  far  the  ablest  of  all  the  great  theologians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  Jeremy  Taylor,  "a  waiter  of 
genius,  a  prose  poet  gifted  with  an  imagination  like  Spen- 
ser and  Shakspeare."  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  author  of 
many  works  of  a  religious  or  theological  character,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  following:  A  Discourse 
of  tlie  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (1647) ;  Christ,  the  Great  Exem- 
plar (1649);  The  Ride  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying  (1650).  His  writings  are  distinguished  for  the  abun- 
dance and  beauty  of  the  figures  employed,  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  diction  and  the  musical  arrangement  of  words 
and  sentences,  for  the  picturesqueness  of  the  descriptions 
introduced,  and  for  the  quaint,  delicious  musings  which 
lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  even  his  most  commonplace 
moralizings.  As  an  exarfiple  of  his  use  of  metaphor,  we 
quote,  below,  a  short  passage  from  the  dedication  to  his 
work  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  In  1644,  while  serving 
as  chaplain  in  the  royal  army,  then  at  Cardigan,  in  Wales, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  but 
shortly  afterwards  released.  The  cause  of  the  king  being 
now  well-nigh  hopeless,  he  determined  to  remain  for  a 
time  in  Wales;  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  opened 
a  school  at  Newton-hall,  in  Caermaerthen.  It  was  while 
here  that  he  composed  the  well-known  work  mentioned 
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above, — a  work  which  is, "  perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writings, 
that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
he  had  been  reared."    He  says : 

In  the  great  storm,  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  charch  all  in 
pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat, 
thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England^ 
in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I  cast  anchor,  and 
thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous 
violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of 
an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons ;  and, 
but  that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his 
waves,  and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me, 
I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of 
my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy. 

And  the  same  book  concludes  with  the  following 
beautiful  apologue  illustrating  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration : 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
God  of  Heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshiped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  answer,  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded 
condition.  When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was.  He  replied,  I  thrust  him 
away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee :  God  answered  him,  I  have 
suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonored  me,  and 
couldst  thou  not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  7    Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham  fetched  him  back 
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again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment  and  wise  instnictioii. 
Uo  thou  and  do  likewise  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
God  of  Abraham,* 

Hazlitt,  writing  about  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
says :  ''  It  is  a  divine  pastoral  He  writes  to  the  &iitbfial 
followers  of  Christ  as  the  shepherd  pipes  to  his  flocks.  He 
introduces  touching  and  heartfelt  appeals  to  femiliar  life ; 
condescends  to  men  of  low  estate;  and  his  pious  page 
blushes  with  modesty  and  beauty.  His  style  is  prismatia 
It  unfolds  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  it  floats  like  the 
bubble  through  the  air ;  it  is  like  innumerable  dew-drops 
that  glitter  on  tlie  face  of  morning,  and  tremble  as  they 
glitter.  He  does  not  dig  his  way  underground,  but  slides 
upon  ice,  borne  on  the  winged  car  of  fiancy.  The  dancing 
light  he  throws  upon  objects  is  like  an  Aurora  Borealis 
playing  betwixt  heaven  and  earth.  ...  In  a  word, 
his  writings  are  more  like  fine  poetry  than  any  other  prose 

*Thi3  apologue  is  derived  originally  from  the  Persian,  being  found  in 
the  Bo8tdn  of  the  poet  Saadi.  It  was  appropriated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who, 
changing  the  style  of  language  to  that  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament, 
published  it,  in  1768,  in  the  Boston  Chronicle,  Franklin's  version  was 
copied  by  Lord  Kames  in  Iiis  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1774),  who 
introduced  it  with  the  following  explanation  :  '^  This  parable  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a 
great  figure  in  the  learned  world;  and  who  would  still  make  a  greater 
figure  for  benevolence  and  candor,  were  virtue  as  much  regarded  in  this 
declining  age  as  knowledge."  The  following  verses,  selected  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  from  Dr.  Franklin's  parable,  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  student : 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the  way  of  the 
wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  I 
pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise 
early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way. 

4.  But  the  man  said,  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 

5.  B»it  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly ;  so  he  turned,  and  they  went 
into  the  tent,  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 
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whatever ;  they  are  a  choral  song  in  praise  of  virtue,  and 
a  hymn  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe." 

Read,  for  example,  the  opening  paragraph  in  the  Holy 
Dying: 

Man  is  a  bubble.  He  is  born  in  vanity  and  sin ;  he  comes  into 
the  world  like  morning  mushrooms,  soon  thrusting  up  their  heads 
into  the  air,  and  conversing  with  their  kindred  of  the  same  produc- 
tion, and  as  soon  they  turn  into  dust  and  forgetfulness ;  some  of 
them  without  any  other  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but 
that  they  made  their  parents  a  little  glad  and  very  sorrowful. 
Others  ride  longer  in  the  storm;  it  may  be  until  seven  years  of 
vanity  be  expired,  and  then,  perad venture,  the  sun  shines  hot  upon 
their  heads,  and  they  fall  into  the  shades  below,  into  the  cover  of 
death  and  darkness  of  the  grave  to  hide  them.  But  if  the  bubble 
stands  the  shock  of  a  bigger  drop,  aud  outlives  the  chances  of  a 
child,  of  a  careless  nurse,  of  drowning  in  a  pail  of  water,  of  being 
overlaid  by  a  sleepy  servant,  or  such  little  accidents,  then  the 
young  man  dances  like  a  bubble  empty  and  gay,  and  shines  like  a 
dove's  neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rainbow,  which  hath  no  substance, 
and  whose  very  imagery  and  colors  are  fantastical;  and  so  he 
dances  out  the  gayety  of  his  youth,  and  is  all  the  while  in  a  storm, 
aud  endures,  only  because  he  is  not  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  drop 
of  bigger  rain,  or  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  a  load  of  indigested 
meat,  or  quenched  by  the  disorder  of  an  ill-placed  humor ;  and  to 
preserve  a  mau  alive  in  the  midst  of  so  many  chances  and  hostili- 
ties, is  as  great  a  miracle  as  to  create  him ;  to  preserve  him  from 
rushing  into  nothing,  and  at  first  to  draw  him  up  from  nothing, 
were  equally  the  issue  of  an  Almighty  power. 

The  imagination  of  Jeremy  Taylor  was  equally  active 
whether  in  painting  the  beauties  of  nature  or  in  delineat- 
ing the  hateful  and  loathly  aspects  of  existence ;  whether 
in  depicting  "the  freshness  and  cheerfulness  of  smiling 
dawn"  or  in  presenting  to  our  conception  the  "  smell  and 
horrors  of  the  dissecting-room."  Compare  the  following 
extracts  from  his  Sermons  and  miscellaneous  works : 

Comfort  in  Affliction, — But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the  frozen 
earth,  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death,  and  the 
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colder  breath  of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from  their 
enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful  channels ;  and  the 
flics  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in  walls,  and  dance 
awhile  in  the  air,  to  tell  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great 
mother  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  refreshment, 
become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises  to  her  redeemer.  So  is 
the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  com- 
forter ;  he  breaks  from  under  the  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the 
fetters  and  chains  of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  Gk)d,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning;  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but 
nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  witli  no 
music  from  below  so  much  as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved 
widows,  of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
thankful  persons. 

The  Miseries  of  Life. — If  we  could,  from  one  of  the  battlements 
of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at  this  time  lie  faint- 
ing and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn 
down  by  the  sword  of  war;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  grave  of  their  father,  by  whose  life  they  were 
enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how  mariners  and  passengers 
are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel 
dashes  against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many  people 
there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad  with  oppression,  or 
are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all 
reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation 
of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of  so  great 
evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remove  from  hence,  at  least 
in  afliections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

Tlie  Return  of  Prayers. — For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from 
his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and 
hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind, 
and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at 
every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration 
and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature  was 
forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and 
then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it 
had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  some- 
times through  the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man :  when  his  affairs  have  required  busineas, 
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and  his  basiness  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  diBcipline  was  to 
pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty 
met  with  the  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument; 
and  the  instrument  became  strpnger  than  the  prime  agent,  and 
raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was 
broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  WDrds  went  up 
towards  a  cloud ;  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and 
made  them  without  intention;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must 
recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed, 
made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of 
Grod ;  and  then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy 
dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee, 
loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

Next  to  Jeremy  Taylor  the  greatest  preacher  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  Isaac  Barrow.  The  ministry  of 
Taylor,  he  being  the  elder  by  seventeen  years,*  was  chiefly 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  while  the  most  active  portion  of  Bar- 
row's career  as  a  theologian  was  after  the  Restoration,  and 
particularly  between  the  year  1669  and  the  year  of  his 
death,  1677.  Thus,  the  two  men,  although  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  contemporaries,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  English  people.  Isaac  Barrow  was  one 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  his  day,  and  was,  for  several  years, 
Lucasian  professor  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. This  post  he  resigned  in  1669  to  his  former  pupil, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his  energies 
exclusively  to  that  "  career  of  theology  and  Christian  elo- 
quence in  which  he  assuredly  had  no  rival  to  fear."  All 
the  best  things  that  he  wrote  are  included  in  his  Sermons. 
His  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  He 
is  sparing  of  ornament,  and  cares  more  for  solidity  of 
statement  and  strength  of  argument  than  for  flights  of  elo- 

*  Taylor  was  born  in  1613,  Barrow  in  1630. 
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quence  or  flowers  of  poetry.  "  It  is  related,"  says  Shaw, 
•'that  though  Barrow's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  far 
from  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  his  influence  as  an  orator 
was  irresistible ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  dignity  and 
Demosthenic  grandeur  of  his  eloquence,  he  at  commencing 
suffered  painfully  from  diffidence  and  timidity.  His  pulpit 
orations  were  not  only  filled  with  and  almost  overladen  with 
thought,  so  that  even  the  most  powerful  intellect  had  to 
use  all  its  force  and  employ  all  its  attention  to  follow  his 
reasoning,  but  they  were,  as  compositions,  elaborated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  revised  and  rewritten  with  scrupulous 
anxiety  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his  work."  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of 
Barrow's  style : 

How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  (as  David  saith)  for 
brethren  (and  so  we  are  all  at  least  by  nature)  to  live  together  in 
unity.  How  that  (as  Solomon  saith)  better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and 
quietness  therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife. 
How  delicious  that  conversation  is  which  is  accompanied  with 
mutual  confidence,  freedom,  courtesy,  and  complaisance;  how  calm 
the  mind,  how  composed  the  affections,  how  serene  the  countenance, 
how  melodious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  contented  the 
whole  life  isi)f  him  that  neither  deviseth  mischief  against  others, 
nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived  against  himself  I  And  contrari- 
wise, how  ungrateful  and  loathsome  a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state 
of  enmity,  wrath,  dissension,  having  the  thoughts  distracted  with 
solicitous  care,  anxious  suspicion,  envious  regret;  the  heart  boiling 
with  choler,  the  face  over-clouded  with  discontent,  the  tongue 
jarring  and  out  of  tune,  the  ears  filled  with  discordant  noises 
of  contradiction,  clamor,  and  reproach ;  the  whole  frame  of  body 
and  soul  distempered  and  disturbed  with  the  worst  of  passions  I 
How  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  walk  in  smooth  and  even 
paths,  than  to  wander  in  rugged  ways  overgrown  with  briers, 
obstructed  with  rubs,  and  beset  with  snares;  to  sail  steadily  in 
a  quiet,  than  to  be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea;  to  behold  the 
lovely  face  of  heaven  smiling  with  a  cheerful  serenity,  than  to  see 
it  frowning  with  clouds,  or  raging  with  storms ;  to  hear  harmoni- 
ous consents,  than  dissonant  jangling ;  to  see  objects  correspondent 
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in  graceful  symmetry,  than  lying  disorderly  in  confused  heaps ;  to 
be  in  health,  and  have  the  natural  humors  consent  in  modemte 
temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases)  agitated  with  tumultuous 
commotions:  how  all  senses  and  faculties  of  man  unanimously 
rejoice  in  those  emblems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  propor- 
tion. Yea,  how  nature  universally  delights  in  a  quiet  stability  or 
undisturbed  progress  of  motion ;  the  beauty,  strength,  and  vigor 
of  everything  requires  a  concurrence  of  force,  co-operation,  and 
contribution  of  help ;  all  things  thrive  and  flourish  by  communi- 
cating reciprocal  aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly  con- 
spiracy of  its  parts ;  and  especially  that  political  society  of  men 
chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  depends  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on 
it  for  its  support.  How  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven, 
into  which  neither  complaint,  pain,  nor  clamor  {oute  penthos,  (mte 
panos,  oute  hraug^,  as  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse)  do  ever  enter;  but 
blessed  souls  converse  together  iu  perfect  love,  and  in  perpetual 
concord;  and  how  a  condition  of  enmity  represents  the  state  of 
hell,  that  black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred,  fiery  wrath,  and 
horrible  tumult  How  like  a  paradise  the  world  would  be,  flourish- 
ing in  joy  and  rest,  if  men  would  cheerfully  conspire  in  aflection, 
and  helpfully  contribute  to  each  other's  content;  and  how  like 
a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild  beasts,  they  vex  and 
persecute,  worry  and  devour  each  other.    •     .     . 

Almighty  God,  the  most  good  and  beneficent  Maker,  gracious 
Lord,  and  merciful  Preserver  of  all  things,  infuse  into  their  hearts 
those  heavenly  graces  of  meekness,  patience,  and  benignity ;  grant 
us  and  his  whole  church,  and  all  his  creation,  to  serve  him  quietly 
here,  and  a  blissful  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for  ever. 

John  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  pulpit 
eloquence  and  in  genuine  religious  fervor  was  excelled  by 
but  few  of  the  great  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  sermons,  although  wanting  the  beauty  and  the  poetical 
finish  of  Taylor's  writings,  as  well  as  the  clear-cut  logic  of 
Barrow's  discourses,  were  immensely  popular  in  their  time, 
and  are  still  read  and  enjoyed  by  students  of  theology. 
Tillotson  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  master  of  Eng- 
lish style;  his  words  were  often  ill-chosen,  his  diction 
unharmonious,  his  sentences  loosely  constructed,  his  tone 
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careless  and  colloquial ;  and  yet  there  was,  in  whatever  he 
said  or  wrote,  a  warmth  and  earnestness  and  clearness  of 
expression  which  attracted  and  convinced. 

Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Barrow  and  Tillotson,  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  two  works  on  religious  subjects.  The  first  of  these  is 
entitled  Origines  Sacra;  OTy  a  Rational  AccourU  of  the  Orounds 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  The  second  was  written 
in  reply  to  some  passages  in  Locke's  Essay  on  die  Human 
Understanding y  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It 
was  called  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Locke, 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  humor,  replied  to  the 
objections  of  Stillingfleet  in  a  masterly  and  unanswerable 
treatise,  which  was  so  conclusive  that  it  is  said  that  the 
bishop's  life  was  shortened  through  mortification. 

All  the  famous  divines  whom  we  have  mentioned  were 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  all 
their  learning  and  eloquence  they  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  its  principles  and  practices.  Let  us  now  briefly  turn 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  remarkable  men  who  appeared 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans  and  other  sects  of  non-con- 
formists. At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  England, 
John  Milton  believing  it  to  be  "an  unjust  thing  that  the 
English  should  difler  from  all  churches  as  many  as  be 
reformed,"  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposing 
party,  and  wielded  his  pen  as  vigorously  in  support  of 
freedom  of  conscience  as  in  defense  of  civil  liberty.  The 
pamphlets  which  he  wrote  on  the  subjects  of  Episcopacy 
and  Church  Reform  are  five  in  number,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  condensed  force  of  their  arguments  as  well  as 
for  the  loose  negligence  of  their  language.  The  first  pam- 
phlet is  entitled  Of  Reformation  touching  Church  Discipline 
in  England  and  the  Causes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it  It 
was  published  in  1G41,  and  is  only  one  of  a  large  number 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets  written  about  that  time  upon 
the  subject  of  Episcopacy.     A  petition  for  church  reform 
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having  been  presented  to  Parliament,  Bishop  Hall  had 
opposed  it  by  the  publication  of  A  Humble  Bemonatrance. 
Five  Presbyterian  preachers — Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund 
Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcome,  and  William 
Spinstow — replied  to  this  remonstrance  in  a  spirited  attack 
upon  Episcopacy  and  church  authority,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Smedymnuus,  a  strange  title  formed  by  the 
initials  of  the  names  of  the  writers.  Milton's  pamphlet 
had  been  in  reality  a  side-thrust  dealt  in  the  interests  of  the 
Presbyterian  party.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  his 
second  pamphlet, — Of  Prelaiicall  Episcopacy, — in  reply  to  a 
publication  of  Archbishop  Usher,  Touching  the  Original  of 
Episcopacy.  In  his  third  pamphlet,  written  in  the  same 
year,  he  returns  to  the  original  controversy  between  Bishop 
Hall  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  treats  us  to  some  AniTnad- 
versions  upon  the  Remonstrant^s  Defence  against  Smedymnuus. 
"  This  work,"  says  Brooke,  "  is  both  tiresome  and  as  coarse 
as  Swift  in  his  coarse  mood ;  nor  is  the  coarseness  redeemed 
by  Swift'^  incisiveness.  A  few  passages  of  great  nobility 
succor  the  weary  reader,  but  only  make  him  the  more 
regret  that  Milton  should  have  fallen  into  so  much  brutal- 
ity." Milton's  fourth  pamphlet,  and  perhaps  that  which 
does  most  credit  to  his  ability  as  a  theological  disputant, 
was  published  early  in  1642,  and  is  called  The  Reason  of 
Church  GovemmeTtt  urged  against  Prelaty.  In  the  mean- 
while, Bishop  Hall  had  written  a  reply  to  the  personal 
attacks  which  Milton  had  made  upon  him  in  the  Animad- 
versions. In  this  reply,  entitled  A  Modest  Confutaiion  of  the 
Animadversions  of  the  Remonstrant  against  Smedymnuus,  the 
good  bishop,  improving  upon  the  coarseness  and  scurrility 
of  his  adversary,  described  Milton  as  having  spent  his 
youth  in  loitering  and  debauchery  at  the  uuiversity  and  as 
having  been  vomited  out  from  thence  into  a  disreputable 
suburb  of  London,  where  this  "  alchemist  of  slander"  still 
spent  his  days  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Milton's  fifth  pam- 
phlet was  written  in  reply  to  these  scandalous  charges,  and 
was  entitled  An  Apology  against  a  PamplUet  caWd  A  Modest 
37 
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Ccrnfutaiion  of  the  Animadversions  of  the  Remonstrant  against 
Sniectymnuus.  This  work,  besides  being  a  reiteration  of 
the  charges  previously  made  against  Hall,  is  of  interest  to 
us  as  containing  some  valuable  information  regarding 
Milton's  youth  and  the  character  of  his  early  studies, — 
"one  of  the  autobiographical  oases  in  these  pamphlets, 
which  are  otlierwise  arid  deserts  of  sand,  scorched  by  the 
fire  of  extinct  passion." 

Richard  Baxter,  although  the  author  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred publications  on  subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  having  written  The  Saints^  Everlast- 
ing Rest  (1649)  and  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted  (1657).  Of 
the  latter  work,  twenty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  within  the  year  following  its  publication,  and 
both  works  are  still,  in  a  measure,  popular  among  religious 
people. 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  religious  allegories  of 
John  Bunyan,  which,  indeed,  are  his  only  works  really 
worthy  of  an  honorable  place  in  our  literature.'  Besides 
these,  he  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  religious  auto- 
biography called  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners 
(1666),  a  work  remarkable  alike  for  the  earnest  fanaticism 
of  its  tone  and  the  unstudied  simplicity  of  its  language. 
"Strictly speaking," says  a  celebrated  writer,  "the  Puritans 
could  have  but  one  poet,  an  involuntary  poet,  a  madman, 
a  martyr,  a  hero,  and  a  victim  of  grace ;  a  genuine  preacher, 
who  attains  the  beautiful  by  chance,  whilst  pursuing  the 
useful  on  principle;  a  poor  tinker,  who,  employing  images 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  mechanics,  sailors,  servant-girls, 
attained,  without  pretending  to  it,  eloquence  and  high  art." 
That  remarkable  man  was  John  Bunyan. 

The  Journal*  of  George  Fox  is  the  work  of  another  relig- 
ious enthusiast,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  Bunyan's 
Grace  Abounding.  The  literary  value  of  both  works  is  but 
small,  and  they  are  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the 

*  1647-1690. 
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character  and  influence  of  ihe  men  who  wrote  them.  Car- 
lyle,  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  says :  "  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in 
Modern  History  is  not  the  Diet  of  Worms,  still  less  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  Waterloo,  Peterloo,  or  any 
other  Battle;  but  an  incident  passed  carelessly  by  most 
Historians,  and  treated  with  some  degree  of  ridicule  by 
others ;  namely,  George  Fox's  making  to  himself  a  suit  of 
Leather."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  determination  of  the  fear- 
less Quaker  not  to  bend  his  knee  to  any  one  in  authority, 
not  to  doff  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  men  of  higher  rank, 
and  not  to  acknowledge  any  human  being  as  his  superior. 
The  simple  entries  in  his  Journal  are  sometimes  written  in 
language  which,  from  its  very  simplicity,  partakes  of  the 
beauties  of  true  poetry  : 

One  morDing,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came 
over  me,  and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.  And  it  was 
said,  All  things  come  by  nature;  and  the  Elements  and  Stars 
came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a  moment  quite  clouded  with  it ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  I  sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the 
house  perceived  nothing.  And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and  let 
it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice  arose,  in  me 
which  cried,  There  is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.  And 
immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the 
life  rose  over  it  all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the 
living  God. 

Other  noted  writers  among  the  Quakers  were  William 
Penn,  whose  chief  work  is  entitled  No  Gross,  No  Qrovm 
(1669) ;  Robert  Barclay,  the  author  of  An  Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity  (1678),  perhaps  the  most  scholarly 
work  written  in  defense  of  Quakerism ;  and  Thomas  Ell- 
wood,  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  name  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken  (1682) 
and  a  Sacred  History  (1709).  EUwood  left  also  an  auto- 
biography, distinguished  for  many  literary  excellences, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  fanaticism  and  intolerance  so 
generally  displayed  in  other  writings  of  the  early  Friends. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  theological  discussion  became 
more  philosophical  in  character^  and  unquestioning  faith 
in  matters  of  religion  began  to  give  place  to  reason  and 
scholarly  investigation.  Among  the  theologians  of  this 
century  the  name  of  Bishop  Joseph  Butler  occupies  a 
prominent  position.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Course  of  Natwe  (1736),  which 
for  more  than  a  century  was  regarded  as  the  standard 
treatise  on  natural  theology.  "  The  germ  of  his  argument 
is  contained  in  a  passage  in  Origen,  which  Butler  quotes 
in  his  introduction.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  who  believes 
the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  nature 
may  well  believe  that  the  same  difficulties  exist  in  it  as 
in  the  constitution  of  nature.  Hence  Butler  infers  that 
he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  come  from  God,  on 
account  of  difficulties  found  in  it,  may,  for  the  same  reason, 
deny  the  world  to  have  been  formed  by  him."  The  style 
of  Butler's  work  is  dry  and  tedious,  with  few  of  the  graces 
of  rhetoric  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  the  discussion ;  yet, 
his  arguments  and  statements  are  presented  in  a  manner 
so  clear  and  forcible  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
unattractiveness  of  his  language,  they  claim  the  admira- 
tion and  attention  of  not  only  the  greatest  thinkers  but 
also  of  the  most  ordinary  readers. 

William  Paley  was  the  author,  among  other  books,  of  A 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1794)  and  A  Treatise 
on  Natural  Theology  (1803).  His  style  is  far  more  easy  and 
animated  than  that  of  Bishop  Butler.  The  first  treatise, 
indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is  but 
an  adaptation  and  skillful  combination  of  all  that  is  best 
in  two  works,  Butler's  Analogy  and  Lardner's  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History.  "  His  Natural  TJieoIogy"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  is  the  wonderful  work  of  a  man  who,  after  sixty, 
had  studied  anatomj''  in  order  to  write  it;  and  it  could 
only  be  surpassed  by  a  man  who,  to  great  originality  of 
conception  and  clearness  of  exposition,  added  the  advan- 
tage of  a  high  place  in  the  first  class  of  physiologists." 
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The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  famous  preachers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  John  Wesley  and  George  White- 
field,  both  of  them  distinguished  for  their  pulpit  oratory 
and  for  their  devotional  enthusiasm.  Their  works,  which 
are  principally  homiletic,  are  of  no  high  literary  value, 
and  may  even  be  characterized  as  unentertaining  and 
of  inferior  merit.  "Whitefield's  preaching,"  says  John 
Richard  Green,  "  was  such  as  England  had  never  heard 
before, — theatrical,  extravagant,  commonplace;  but,  hush- 
ing all  criticism  by  its  intense  reality,  its  earnestness  of 
belief,  its  deep  tremulous  sympathy  with  the  sin  and  sorrow 
of  mankind.  It  was  no  commou  enthusiast  who  could 
wring  gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and  admiration 
from  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could  look 
down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kingswood  on 
twenty  thousand  colliers,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits, 
and  see,  as  he  preached,  the  '  tears  making  white  channels 
down  their  blackened  cheeks.' " 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  was  noted  for  the  depth  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  the  fastidiousness  of  his 
literary  taste,  and  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
His  greatest  sermons  are  those  on  Modem  Infidelity  considered 
with  respect  to  its  Influence  on  Society  (1799);  Reflections  07i 
War  (1802);  and  The  Seniimeiiis  proper  to  the  Present  Orisis 
(1803).  His  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  eloquent  and  impress- 
ive pathos.     We  quote  the  following  passage : 

Bom  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in  the  world,  and 
united  at  an  early  period  to  the  object  of  her  choice,  whose  virtues 
amply  justified  her  preference,  she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the 
privilege  of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life 
with  the  splendor  of  a  royal  station.  Placed  on  the  summit  of 
society,  to  her  every  eye  was  turned,  in  her  every  hope  was 
centered,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity-  except 
perpetuity.  To  a  grandeur  of  mind  suited  to  her  royal  birth  and 
lofty  destination,  she  joined  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
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nature  and  the  cbarms  of  retirement,  vrhere,  far  from  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  frivolous  agitations  of  fashionable  life,  she 
employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  vrith  her  distinguished  consort,  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  in  improving  her  virtues,  in  perfecting  her 
reason,  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  best  adapted  to  qualify  her 
for  the  possession  of  power  and  the  cares  of  empire. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess,  to  suppose  that  in 
her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her  youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she 
anticipated  a  long  series  of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through 
successive  scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in  &isci- 
nation  and  beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she  identified  herself 
with  this  great  nation  which  she  was  born  to  govern ;  and  that  while 
she  contemplated  its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  com- 
merce encircling  the  globe,  its  colonies  diffused  through  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  institutions  extending  to 
the  whole  earth,  she  considered  them  as  so  many  component  parts 
of  her  grandeur.  Her  heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  often 
be  rufiled  with  emotions  of  trembling  ecstasy  when  she  reflected 
that  it  was  her  province  to  live  entirely  for  others,  to  compass  the 
felicity  of  a  great  people,  to  move  in  a  sphere  which  would  afford 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  the  most  enlarged,  of  wisdom 
the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while  others  are  doomed  to  pass 
through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she  was  to  supply  the  materials  of 
history,  and  to  impart  that  impulse  to  society  which  was  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  future  generations.  Fired  with  the  ambition  of 
equaling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of  her  predecessors, 
she  probably  did  not  despair  of  reviving  the  remembrance  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  their  story,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the 
epoch  of  British  glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably  out- 
stripped her  in  these  delightful  anticipations.  We  fondly  hoped 
that  a  life  so  inestimable  would  be  protracted  to  a  distant  period, 
and  that,  after  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened 
administration,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  she 
would  gradually,  in  a  good  old  age,  sink  under  the  horizon  amidst 
the  embraces  of  her  family  and  the  benedictions  of  her  country. 
But,  alas!  these  delightful  visions  are  fled;  and  what  do  we 
behold  in  their  room  but  the  funeral-pall  and  shroud,  a  palace  in 
mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of  death  settled  over 
both  like  a  cloud  1  Oh  the  unspeakable  vanity  of  human  hopes ! — 
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the  incurable  blindness  of  man  to  futurity ! — ever  doomed  to  grasp 
at  shadows ;  to  seize  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in 
his  hands ;  to  sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind ! 

The  ablest  preacher,  and  the  most  famous  theologian,  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  present  century  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.  His  collected  works  embrace  thirty- 
four  volumes  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  relating  to 
church  government,  religious  controversy,  and  a  religious 
life.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  following :  The 
Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  (1814); 
The  Application  of  Christianity  to  the  Cormnercial  and  Ordi- 
nary Affairs  of  Life  (1820) ;  The  Christian  and  Ciml  Economy 
in  Large  Towns  (1821);  TJie  Christian  Religion  viewed  in 
connection  with  Modern  Astronomy  (1817).  His  style  of 
language  is  often  loose  and  incorrect,  and  his  diction  some- 
times harsh  and  unattractive;  but  his  statements  are 
seldom  obscure,  and  there  are  frequent  passages  of  real 
dignity,  if  not  of  genuine  beauty.  Read,  for  example, 
the  following  thoughts  on  the  insignificance  of  our  earth : 

The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its  splendor  and 
variety  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sub- 
lime magnitude  of  a  forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single 
leaf.  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it 
from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of  water  which  passes 
underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time  the  life,  which  we  know  by 
the  microscope  it  teems  with,  is  extinguished ;  and  an  occurrence 
so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  observa- 
tion, carries  in  it  to  the  myriads  which  people  this  little  leaf  au 
event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the  destruction  of  a  world. 
Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this 
ball,  which  performs  its  little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  sys- 
tems that  astronomy  has  unfolded — we  may  feel  the  same  littleness 
and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this 
circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the  operation  of  greater  ele- 
ments to  destroy  us.  But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which 
rages  within  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our 
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planet,  and  traDsform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting  volcano.  The 
sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — 
and  it  lies  within  the  agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish 
this — may  explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious 
air  from  below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around 
us ;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingredients ;  and 
the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither  and  die  under  the  malig- 
nity of  a  tainted  atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this 
fated  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  realize  all  the  terrors  which  supersti- 
tion has  conceived  of  it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the 
consequences  of  an  event  which  every  astronomer  must  know  to 
lie  within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.  It  may  hurry  our 
globe  towards  the  sun  or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution ;  and  the  effect, 
which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explaining  it,  would  be  to 
change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and  bring  another  mighty  flood 
upon  our  islands  and  continents. 

These  are  changes  which  may  happen  in  a  single  instant  of  time, 
and  against  which  nothing  known  in  the  present  system  of  things 
provides  us  with  any  security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the 
earth,  but  they  would  unpeople  it,  and  we,  who  tread  its  surface 
with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring 
elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
would  spi-ead  solitude  and  silence  and  death  over  the  dominions  of 
the  world. 

Now  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity  which  make  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  ua,  and  bring  with  such 
emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and 
gratitude.  The  Grod  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high 
authority  over  all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and  though  at  this 
moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  creation, 
we  may  feel  the  same  security  in  his  providence  as  if  we  were  the 
objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

Hugh  Miller  says :  "  I  have  seen  the  Astronomical  Dts- 
courses  of  Dr.  Chalmers  disparagingly  dealt  with  by  a  slim 
and  meagre  critic,  as  if  they  had  been  but  the  chapters  of 
a  mere  treatise  on  astronomy, — a  thing  which  of  course 
any  ordinary  man  could  write, — mayhap  even  the  critic 
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himself.  The  Astronomical  Discourses,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  one  could  have  written  save  Chalmers.  Nominally  a 
series  of  sermons,  they  in  reality  represent,  and  in  the 
present  century  form,  perhaps,  the  only  worthy  representa- 
tives of  that  school  of  philosophic  poetry  to  which,  in 
ancient  literature,  the  work  of  Lucretius  belonged,  and  of 
which,  in  the  literature  of  our  own  country,  the  Seasons 
of  Thomson  and  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
furnish  adequate  examples.  He  would,  I  suspect,  be  no 
discriminating  critic  who  would  deal  with  the  Seasons  as 
if  they  formed  merely  the  journal  of  a  naturalist,  or  by 
the  poem  of  Akenside  as  if  it  were  simply  a  metaphysical 
treatise." 

The  ablest  and  the  most  active  writer  of  Roman  Catholic 
theological  literature  is  John  Henry  Newman,  whose  col- 
lected writings  embrace  twenty-five  volumes.  The  first 
works  written  by  him  were  designed  to  explain  and  defend 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  were  very  de- 
cided in  their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Among 
these  the  most  important  were  probably  the  following :  A 
series  of  lectures  on  The  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Churches 
viemed  relatively  to  Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism 
(1837);  Tracts  fw  the  Times  (1833-1841);  The  Church  of 
the  Fathers  (1837).  In  each  successive  number  of  Tracts 
for  the  Times  Newman  departed  more  and  more  from  his 
original  position  as  a  champion  of  Episcopacy,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  perfect  agreement  with 
Catholicism ;  and  in  Tract  No.  90,  which  appeared  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  wherein  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  teach- 
ing of  the  thirty-nine  articles  with  Roman  Catholic  dogma, 
the  final  step  in  the  process  of  conversion  was  taken.  In 
1843  he  made  a  formal  retraction  of  all  that  he  had  said 
or  written  against  Catholicism,  and  in  1845  he  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  faithfully  and  assiduously  to  the  elucidation  and 
defense  of  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  and  has  proven 
himself  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  champions.    The  most 
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important  of  his  later  works  are  Loss  and  Gain,  tlie  Story 
of  a  Convert  (1848) ;  Sermons  to  Mixed  Congregations  (1849) ; 
The  Idea  of  a  University  (1853) ;  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grawr 
mar  of  Assent  (1875).  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  in 
MacmUlan's  Magazine  for  January,  1864,  had  spoken  in 
disparaging  terras  regarding  the  veracity  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  "  Truth  for  its  own  sake,"  said  he,  "  has  never 
been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman 
informs  us  that  it  need  not  be,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not 
to  be."  Dr.  Newman  replied  to  this  charge  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  the  following  month.  Kingsley  retorted  in 
a  second  pamphlet,  entitled  Wliat  does  Dr.  Newman  Mean  f 
in  which  he  reiterated  and  emphasized  his  original  state- 
ment. Dr.  Newman  replied  in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  pub- 
lished in  weekly  numbers  from  April  21  to  June  2, 1864, 
and  known  by  the  title  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua;  or.  History 
of  My  Religious  Opinions.  This  work  is  not  only  a  personal 
defense  of  the  author's  course  of  conduct  touching  religious 
matters  and  forms  of  belief,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  aflFairs  of  the 
English  Church.  " The  Apologia"  says  Davenport  Adams, 
"  will  probably  never  be  equaled  as  a  specimen  of  acute  ' 
self-analysis.  The  only  subsequent  work  of  a  similar 
nature  with  which  it  can  be  compared  or  associated  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Chapter  of  Autobiography  (1868),  which  was 
designed  to  defend  the  consistency  of  his  action  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Irish  Church." 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Newman  are  remarkable  for  their 
purity  of  diction,  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  the  sharp  incisiveness  of  his  arguments.  The 
following  passage — "  On  the  Duties  of  the  Church  towards 
Knowledge" — is  extracted  from  the  work  entitled  The  Idea 
of  a  University. 

If  Physical  Science  be  dangerous,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  dangerous 
because  it  necessarily  ignores  the  idea  of  moral  evil ;  but  Litera- 
ture is  open  to  the  more  grievous  imputation  of  recognizing  and 
understanding  it  too  well.   Some  one  will  say  to  me,  perhaps :  "  Our 
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youth  shall  not  be  corrupted.  We  will  dispense  with  all  general 
or  national  Literature  whatever,  if  it  be  so  exceptionable ;  we  will 
have  a  Christian  Literature  of  our  own,  as  pure,  as  true,  as  the 
Jewish."  You  cannot  have  it : — I  do  not  say  you  cannot  form  a 
select  literature  for  the  young,  nay,  even  for  the  middle  or  lower 
classes ;  this  is  another  matter  altogether :  I  am  speaking  of  Uni- 
versity Education,  which  implies  an  extended  range  of  reading, 
which  has  to  deal  with  standard  works  of  genius,  or  what  are 
called  the  domes  of  a  language :  and  I  say,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  if  Literature  is  to  be  made  a  study  of  human  nature, 
you  cannot  have  a  Christian  Literature.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  attempt  a  sinless  Literature  of  sinful  man.  You  may 
gather  together  something  very  great  and  high,  something  higher 
than  any  Literature  ever  was ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  not  Literature  at  all.  You  will  have  simply 
left  the  delineation  of  man,  as  such,  and  have  substituted  for  it,  as 
far  as  you  have  had  anything  to  substitute,  that  of  man  as  he  is 
or  might  be,  under  certain  special  advantages.  Give  up  the  study 
of  man,  as  such,  if  so  it  must  be ;  but  say  you  do  so.  Do  not  say 
you  are  studying  him,  his  history,  his  mind  and  his  heart,  when 
you  are  studying  something  else.  Man  is  a  being  of  genius,  pas- 
sion, intellect,  conscience,  power.  He  exercises  these  various  gifts 
in  various  ways,  in  great  deeds,  in  great  thoughts,  in  heroic  acts, 
in  hateful  crimes.  He  founds  states,  he  fights  battles,  he  builds 
cities,  he  ploughs  the  forest,  he  subdues  the  elements,  he  rules  his 
kind.  He  creates  vast  ideas,  and  influences  many  generations. 
He  takes  a  thousand  shapes,  and  undergoes  a  thousand  fortunes. 
Literature  records  them  all  to  the  life, 

^'  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timer,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus.'^ 

He  pours  out  his  fervid  soul  in  poetry ;  he  sways  to  and  fro,  he 
soars,  dives,  in  his  restless  speculations ;  his  lips  drop  eloquence ; 
he  touches  the  canvas,  and  it  glows  with  beauty ;  he  sweeps  the 
strings,  and  they  thrill  with  an  ecstatic  meaning.  He  looks  back 
into  himself,  and  he  reads  his  own  thoughts,  and  notes  them  down  ; 
he  looks  out  into  the  universe,  and  tells  over  and  celebrates  the 
elements  and  principles  of  which  it  is  the  product. 

Such  is  man  :  put  him  aside,  keep  him  before  you  ;  but,  whatever 
you  do,  do  not  take  him  for  what  he  is  not,  for  something  more 
divine  and  sacred,  for  man  regenerate.     Nay,  beware  of  j^howing 
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God's  grace  and  its  work  at  such  disadvantage  as  to  make  the  few 
whom  it  has  thoroughly  influenced  compete  in  intellect  with  the 
vast  multitude  who  either  have  it  not,  or  use  it  ill.  The  elect  are 
few  to  choose  out  of,  and  the  world  is  inexhaustible.  From  the 
first  Jabal  and  Tubalcain,  Nimrod  "  the  stout  hunter,"  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  East  country,  are  of 
the  world.  Every  now  and  then  they  are  rivaled  by  a  Solomon 
or  a  Beseleel,  but  the  hahitat  of  natural  gifts  is  the  natural  man. 
The  Church  may  use  them,  she  cannot  at  her  will  originate  them. 
Not  till  the  whole  human  race  is  made  new  will  its  literature  be 
pure  and  true.  Possible  of  course  it  is  in  idea,  for  nature,  inspired 
by  heavenly  grace,  to  exhibit  itself  on  a  large  scale,  in  an  origi- 
nality of  thought  or  action,  even  far  beyond  what  the  world's 
literature  has  recorded  or  exemplified ;  but,  if  you  would  in  fact 
have  a  literature  of  saints,  first  of  all  have  a  nation  of  them. 

Human  literature  is  about  all  things,  grave  or  gay,  painful  or 
pleasant;  but  the  Inspired  Word  views  them  only  in  one  aspect, 
and  as  they  tend  to  one  scope.  It  gives  us  little  insight  into  the 
fertile  developments  of  mind ;  it  has  no  terms  in  its  vocabulary  to 
express  with  exactness  the  intellect  and  its  separate  faculties :  it 
knows  nothing  of  genius,  fancy,  wit,  invention,  presence  of  mind, 
resource.  It  does  not  discourse  of  empire,  commerce,  enterprise, 
learning,  philosophy,  or  the  fine  arts.  Slightly,  too,  does  it  touch 
on  the  more  simple  aud  innocent  courses  of  nature  and  their 
reward.  Little  does  it  say  of  those  temporal  blessings  which  rest 
upon  our  worldly  occupations,  and  make  them  easy;  of  the  bless- 
ings which  we  derive  from  the  sunshine  day  and  the  serene  night, 
from  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
Little  about  our  recreations  and  our  daily  domestic  comforts; 
little  about  the  ordinary  occasions  of  festivity  and  mirth,  which 
sweeten  human  life ;  and  nothing  at  all  about  various  pursuits  and 
amusements,  which  it  would  be  going  too  much  into  detail  to 
mention.  We  read  indeed  of  the  feast  when  Isaac  waa  weaned, 
and  of  Jacob's  courtship,  and  of  the  religious  merry-makings  of 
holy  Job:  but  exceptions  such  as  these  do  but  remind  us  what 
nught  be  in  Scripture,  aud  is  not.  If  then  by  Literature  is  meant 
the  manifestation  of  human  nature  in  human  language,  you  will 
seek  for  it  in  vain  except  in  the  world.  Put  up  with  it,  as  it  is, 
or  do  not  pretend  to  cultivate  it ;  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as 
you  could  wish  them. 
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The  last,  whom  we  shall  mention,  of  the  great  English 
writers  on  theology  and  religion  is  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley, Dean  of  Westminster,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that "  his 
first  and  chief  characteristic  was  his  intense  love  for  the 
light."  No  other  writer  in  this  department  of  our  litera- 
ture has,  perhaps,  been  so  generally  admired  and  read,  even 
by  those  who  never  otherwise  have  been  interested  in  writ- 
ings of  this  class.  His  works  are  numerous  and  embrace 
a  variety  of  subjects.  We  mention  but  a  few  of  the  most 
noteworthy;  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age 
(1847) ;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church  (1862- 
1876) ;  Scripture  Portraits  and  other  Miscellanies  (1867) ;  Essays 
on  Church  and  State  (1870);  and  Christian  Institutions: 
Essays  on  Ecdesiasticcd  Subjects  (1881).  Philip  Schaff,  him- 
self the  author  of  many  valuable  theological  works,  writes 
thus  of  Dean  Stanley :  "  He  is  a  genius  as  well  as  a  scholar, 
and  has  a  rare  power  of  word-painting.  His  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church  and  of  the  Eastern  Cliurch  are  as 
interesting  and  entertaining  as  a  novel.  He  always  seizes 
on  the  most  salient  points,  and  gives  them  an  artistic  finish. 
He  avoids  all  pedantry  of  learning,  and  all  tedious  detiiils 
except  where  they  serve  as  illustrations.  He  is  the  broadest 
of  broad  churchmen  within  the  limits  of  a  reverent  faith 
in  Christ  and  the  gospel  salvation.  He  looks  at  all  sides 
of  a^ question,  and  finds  something  good  in  the  opposite 
extremes  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  He  is  obnoxious  to 
High-churchmen  and  Ijow-churchmen,  who  regard  him  as 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  Anglican  establishment; 
but  he  never  deals  in  personal  abuse ;  he  ignores  his  oppo- 
nents or  treats  them  with  dignified  courtesy  or  keen  and 
delicate  humor."  And  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  writes  of 
the  dean's  last  book — Christian  Institutions — as  follows: 
"  What  Christian  faith  and  worship  really  are  stand  forth 
in  that  book  in  most  calm  and  majestic  simplicity.  As  we 
read  it,  it  is  as  if  we  heard  the  quiet  word  spoken  which 
breaks  the  spell  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  the  imprisoned 
truth  or  principle  wakes  and  stands  upon  its  feet  and  looks 
88 
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US  in  the  eye.  The  flush  of  life  comes  back  into  the  hard 
face  of  dead  ceremonies,  and  their  soul  reveals  itself. 
Bubbles  of  venerable  superstition  seem  to  burst  before  our 
eyes;  and  we  feel  sure  anew,  with  fresh  delight  and  hope, 
that  not  fantastical  complexity,  but  the  simplicity  of  natu- 
ralness, is  the  real  temple  into  which  we  are  to  look  for 
truth.  The  great  Christian  faith  of  the  future  will  honor 
the  life-long  teacher  of  such  rational  Christianity." 

In  America  the  primitive  colonial  literature  was  almost 
exclusively  theological.  During  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  learning  and  leisure,  were  mainly  confined  to  the 
clergy.  Clergymen  were  the  men  of  influence  in  all  public 
affairs;  and  questions  of  dogma  and  church  discipline,  of 
papacy  and  episcopacy  and  puritanism,  furnished  ample 
scope  for  a  display  of  their  argumentative  and  rhetorical 
powers.  The  "  literary  behemoth  of  New  England  in  our 
colonial  era"  was  Cotton  Mather,  whose  works,  many  of 
them  small  books  and  sermons,  are  embraced  in  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  separate  publications.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  those  relating  to  witchcraft:  Mem- 
orable Providences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions  {1685) ; 
Wonders  oj  tlie  Invisible  World  (1692);  and  his  materials  for 
an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  entitled  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana  (1702).  The  style  of  language  used  by 
Mather  is  so  complex,  dry,  and  involved  that  the  modern 
reader  is  constrained  to  throw  aside  his  works  in  despair, 
if  not  in  disgust.  "  In  fact,"  says  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  "  his 
writings  are  an  immense  reservoir  of  examples  in  fantastic 
prose.  Their  most  salient  characteristic  is  pedantry, — a 
pedantry  that  is  gigantic,  stark,  untempered,  rejoicing  in 
itself,  unconscious  of  shame,  filling  all  space  in  his  books 
like  an  atmosphere.  The  mind  of  Cotton  Mather  was  so 
possessed  by  the  books  he  had  read  that  his  most  common 
thought  had  to  force  its  way  into  utterance  through  dense 
hedges  and  jungles  of  quotation.  Not  only  every  sentence, 
but  nearly  every  clause,  pivots  itself  on  some  learned  allu- 
sion ;  and  by  inveterate  habit  he  had  come  to  consider  all 
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subjects,  not  directly,  but  in  their  reflections  and  echoes 
in  books." 

Next  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  ablest  writer  of  the  colonial 
period  in  America  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  theologian 
and  metaphysician  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
ability  and  attainments,  a  preacher  of  wonderful  influ- 
ence and  strange  power.  His  greatest  work  was  A  car<ful 
and  strict  Inquiiy  into  the  Modem  Notion  that  t\ecdom  of 
Will  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency  (1754).  His 
Sermons  were  published  in  1791,  and  his  complete  Works  in 
1817.  The  following  passages  from  a  sermon  preached  at 
Enfield,  and  entitled  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angi^  God, 
will  suflBce  as  an  example  of  his  style  of  lexhortation : 

Were  it  not  for  the  sovereigu  pleasure  of  God,  the  earth  would 
not  bear  you  one  moment;  for  you  are  a  burden  to  it;  the  creation 
groans  with  you ;  the  creature  is  made  subject  to  tlie  bondage  of 
your  corruption  not  willingly;  the  sun  does  not  willingly  ^hine 
upon  you  to  give  you  light,  to  serve  sin  and  Satan ;  the  earth  does 
not  willingly  yield  her  increase  to  satisfy  your  lusts;  nor  is  it 
willingly  a  stage  for  your  wickedness  to  be  acted  upon  ;  the  air 
does  not  willingly  serve  you  for  breath  to  maintain  the  flame  of 
life  in  your  vitak,  while  you  spend  your  life  in  the  service  of  God's 
enemies.  .  .  .  The  bow  of  God's  wrath  is  bent,  and  the  arrow 
made  ready  on  the  string,  and  justice  bends  the  arrow  at  your  heart, 
and  strains  the  bow,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  God, 
and  that  of  an  angry  God,  without  any  promise  or  obligation  at  all, 
that  keeps  the  arrow  one  moment  from  being  drunk  with  your 
blood.  ...  If  you  cry  to  God  to  pity  you,  he  will  be  so  far 
from  pitying  you  in  your  doleful  case,  or  showing  you  the  least 
regard  or  favor,  that  instead  of  that,  he  will  only  tread  you  under 
foot.  And  though  he  will  know  that  you  cannot  bear  the  weight 
of  omnipotence  treading  upon  you,  yet  he  will  not  regard  that;  but 
he  will  crush  you  under  his  feet  without  mercy ;  he  will  crush  out 
your  blood,  and  make  it  fly,  and  it  shall  be  sprinkled  out  on  his 
garments,  so  as  to  stain  all  his  raiment.  He  will  not  only  hate 
you,  but  he  will  have  you  in  the  utmost  contempt ;  no  place  shall 
be  thought  fit  for  you,  but  under  his  feet  to  be  trodden  down  as  the 
mire  of  the  streets* 
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What  an  accumulation  of  horrors  is  this,  and  what  a 
picture  of  an  all-wise  and  loving  Father  in  heaven !  The 
stern  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  never  found  a  more  earnest 
or  a  more  able  advocate.  The  student  will  turn  with  pleas- 
ure from  these  gloomy  but  fervid  utterances  of  Edwards 
to  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  a  later  and  more  liberal 
school  of  divines.  He  will  find  true  enjoyment  in  perus- 
ing the  works  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  of  whom  Cole- 
ridge wrote :  "  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  love."  In  the  writings  of  Theodore  Parker  he  will 
discover  many  passages  of  high  literary  merit.  And  in 
the  sermons  of  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  and  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage  he  may  peruse  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
modern  pulpit  oratory. 

"  When  Christianity  arose  eighteen  centuries  ago,  it  was 
in  the  East,  in  the  land  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeu- 
tists, amid  universal  dejection  and  despair,  when  the  only 
deliverance  seemed  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  an  aban- 
donment of  civil  life,  destruction  of  the  natural  instincts, 
and  a  daily  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  it 
rose  again,  three  centuries  ago,  it  was  in  the  West,  amongst 
laborious  and  half-free  peoples,  amidst  universal  restora- 
tion and  invention,  when  man,  improving  his  condition, 
regained  confidence  in  his  worldly  destiny,  and  widely 
expanded  his  faculties.  No  wonder  if  the  new  Protest- 
antism differs  from  the  ancient  Christianity,  if  it  enjoins 
action  instead  of  preaching  asceticism,  if  it  authorizes 
comforts  in  place  of  prescribing  mortification,  if  it  honors 
marriage,  work,  patriotism,' inquiry,  science,  all  natural 
affections  and  faculties,  in  place  of  praising  celibacy,  with- 
drawal from  the  world,  scorn  of  the  age,  ecstasy,  captivity 
of  mind,  and  mutilation  of  the  heart.  ...  A  vast  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  centuries  in 
human  intelligence, — ^like  those  regular  and  vast  uprisings 
which,  displacing  a  continent,  displace  all  the  prospects. 
We  know  that  positive  discoveries  go  on  increasing  day  by 
day,  that  they  will  increase  daily  more  and  more,  that  from 
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object  to  object  they  reach  the  most  lofty,  that  they  begiu 
by  renewing  the  science  of  man,  that  their  useful  applica- 
tion and  their  philosophical  consequences  are  ceaselessly 
unfolded ;  in  short,  that  their  univei'sal  encroachment  will 
at  last  comprise  the  whole  human  mind.  From  this  body 
of  invading  truths  springs  in  addition  an  original  con- 
ception of  the  good  and  the  useful,  and,  moreover,  a  new 
idea  of  church  and  state,  art  and  industry,  philosophy  and 
religion."* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PHILOSOPHY   AND    SCIENCE. 

Lord  Bacon — The  Advancement  of  Learning — Instauratio  Magna — 
Novum  Organum — Thomas  Ilohbes — The  Leviathan — Joseph  Glanvil 
— John  Locke — Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding — Bishop  Berke- 
ley— Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature — The  Scotch  School  of 
Philosophy — Dr.  Thomas  Reid — Dugald  Stewart — Sir  James  Mack* 
intosh — James  Mill — Thomas  Brown — Archibald  Alison — Bishop 
Butler — William  Paley — Sir  William  Hamilton — John  Stuart  Mill — 
Experimental  Science — The  Royal  Society  of  London — Dr.  Robert 
Boyle — Sir  Isaac  Newton — Sir  John  Herschel — Sir  David  Brewster — 
Sir  Charles  Lyell— Huo;h  Miller — The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks — 
Faraday — Huxley — Tyndall — Charles  Darwin — The  Origin  of  Species 
— The  Descent  of  Man. 

Modern  scientific  investigation  and  discovery  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  beginning  with  Lord  Bacon.  Previous 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  philosophy  and  science  had 
been  taught  by  the  methods  received  from  the  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  system  of  reasoning  known  as 
the  deductive,  or  Aristotelian,  system,  which  had  been 
practiced  for  two  thousand  years  with  such  barren  results, 
was  still  in  use  in  the  universities  and  among  learned  men. 
"The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was 
content  to  be  stationary,"  says  Macaulay.  "It  dealt  largely 
in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so  sublime  that 
they  never  could  be  more  than  theories;  in  attempts  to 
solve  insoluble  enigmas;  in  exhortations  to  the  attainment 
of  unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It  could  not  condescend 
to  the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  human 
beings.  All  the  schools  contemned  that  office  as  degrading; 
some  censured  it  as  immoral."  "  Invention,"  said  Seneca, 
a  celebrated   disciple  of  this  school  of  philosophy,  *'is 
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drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves ;  philosophy  lies  deeper.  It 
is  not  her  office  to  teach  men  to  use  their  hands.  The 
object  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the  soul."  The  utter  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  a  system  may  be  understood  when  we 
observe  that  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Bacon  no 
great  scientific  discoveries  had  been  made,  save  through 
chance,  and  philosophy  had  added  nothing  whatever  to  the 
means  of  human  enjoyment  or  to  the  general  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind.  The  task  which  Bacon  set  himself  to 
perform  was  nothing  less  than  the  revolutionizing  of  the 
whole  system  of  pliilosophical  inquiry.  "  Two  words  form 
the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine,  Utility  and  Progress." 
He  argued  that  the  end  of  all  philosophy  was  the  discovery 
of  "  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate;"  and  he  held  that  the  barrenness  of 
all  previous  attempts  at  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  had  resulted  from  the  ineffectual  means  employed 
in  the  study  of  those  laws.  A  right  knowledge  of  nature, 
he  thought,  would  give  us  the  means  of  using  her  for  our 
own  purposes.  Hence,  discarding  the  deductive  method 
of  reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  particular, — ^a  method 
which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  sufficient  for  every  species 
of  investigation, — he  showed  how,  in  the  study  of  natural 
science,  the  opposite,  or  inductive,  method,  of  reasoning 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  is  the  only  true  means 
of  reaching  desired  conclusions. 

Bacon's  first  work  in  the  domain  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation. The  Advancement  of  Learning^  was  published  in  1G05. 
It  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "a  general  and  faithful  per- 
ambulation of  learning,  with  an  enquiry  what  parts 
thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste  and  not  improved  and  con- 
verted by  the  industry  of  man;  to  the  end  that  such  a 
plot,  made  and  recorded  to  memory,  may  both  minister 
light  to  any  public  designation  and  also  serve  to  excite 
voluntary  endeavors."  This  work,  which  was  designed 
only  as  a  preface  to  a  connected  series  of  treatises,  was,  at 
first,  written  in  English,  but  in  1623  was  revised  and 
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enlarged  and  turned  into  Latin,  that  it  might  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  learned  men  of  that  period.  The  treatises 
which  followed,  although  usually  regarded  separately,  were 
intended  by  their  author  to  be  embraced  under  one  general 
title,  Insiauraiio  Magna;  or,  the  Great  Institution  of  True 
Philosophy.  This  great  work,  as  originally  projected,  was 
to  consist  of  six  grand  divisions. 

I.  De  AugTtwfdis  Scientiarum :  the  revised  and  enlarged 
Latin  version  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

II.  Novum  Organum :  The  New  Instrument,  in  which  he 
demonstrates  the  principles  of  the  inductive  method,  as  • 
the  key  with  which  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  is  to  be  laid  open  to  the  inquiring  philosopher. 

III.  Plioenomena  Ihiversa,  sive  Histtria  Naturalis  et  Experi- 
mentalia  ad  condendam  Philosophiam :  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History,  containing  the  record  of  a  large  number 
of  observed  facts  and  experiments  in  all  branches  of 
natural  science. 

IV.  Scala  IntelleduSy  sive  FUum  Labyrinthi :  The  Ladder 
of  the  Understanding;  or,  methods  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge by  gradual  and  cautious  processes  and  experiments. 

V.  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophise  Secundse : 
Anticipations ;  or,  "  provisional  hypotheses  for  the  enqui- 
ries of  the  new  philosophy." 

VI.  Philosophia  Secunda,  sive  Sdentia  adiva:  Science  in 
practice ;  or,  the  application  of  the  methods  and  principles 
previously  discussed. 

Of  this  great  work,  only  the  first  three  parts  were  com- 
pleted by  Bacon,  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  merely  out- 
lined, and  the  sixth  never  commenced.  Said  he:  "We 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings.  The 
destinies  of  the  human  race  must  complete  it,  in  such  a 
manner,  perhaps,  as  men  looking  only  at  the  present  world 
would  not  readily  conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend 
not  only  a  speculative  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, and  all  their  power."  The  Novum  Organum,  which 
was  completed  in  1621,  is  the  greatest  of  Bacon's  works.  In 
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it,  indeed,  we  find  a  complete  synopsis  and  setting-forth 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  new  philosophy.  The 
impractical  character  of  the  philosophy  hitherto  in  vogue 
is  described  and  commented  upon : 

Whence  can  arise  such  vagueness  and  sterility  in  all  the  phy&ical 
systems  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world  ?  It  is  not  cer- 
tainly from  anything  in  nature  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and  regu- 
larity of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  clearly  mark  them  out 
as  objects  of  certain  and  precise  knowledge.  Neither  can  it  arise 
from  any  want  of  ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  genius  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it  can  therefore  arise  from  noth- 
ing else  but  the  perverseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that 
have  been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world  from  their 
own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their  own  miuds  all  the  mate- 
rials which  they  employed ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had 
consulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would,  have  had  facts 
and  not  opinions  to  reason  about,  and  might  have  ultimately 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
world. 

The  sources  of  human  error,-  which  in  his  figurative 
mode  of  expression  he  calls  Idols,  he  classifies  as  Idols  of 
the  Tribe,  Idols  of  the  Den,  Idols  of  the  Market-place,  and 
Idols  of  the  Theatre.  The  first  are  the  errors  common  to 
the  human  race;  the  second  are  those  which  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual  and  are  induced  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  him;  the  third  are  those  which 
we  receive  on  trust  from  men  with  whom  we  have  dealings, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  test  their  true  value;  the 
fourth  are  those  which,  arising  from  the  adoption  of  false 
principles  of  philosophy,  attract  us  by  the  glitter  of  their 
disguises  and  the  glare  of  the  artificial  light  that  is  thrown 
upon  them.  And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  causes  of  error, 
he  says : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affection  of  two  anxieties :  the 
one  antiquity,  the  other  novelty,  wherein  it  seeraeth  the  children 
of  time  do  take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  their  father.    For 
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as  he  devoureth  his  children,  so  one  of  them  seeketh  to  devour  and 
suppress  the  other ;  while  antiquity  envieth  there  should  be  new 
additions,  and  novelty  cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  must  deface. 
.  .  .  Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a  distrust  that 
anything  should  be  now  to  be  found  out  which  the  world  should 
have  missed  and  passed  over  so  long  time,  as  if  the  same  objection 
were  to  be  made  to  time  that  Lucian  makes  to  Jupiter  and  other 
Heathen  Gods,  of  which  he  wondereth  that  they  begot  so  many 
children  in  old  age,  and  begot  none  in  his  time,  and  asketh 
whether  the  law  Papia  made  against  old  men's  marriages  had 
restrained  them.  And  herein  we  see  the  levity  and  unconstancy 
of  men's  judgments,  which  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder  that  it 
can  be  done,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  done  wonder  again  that  it  was 
done  no  sooner,  as  we  see  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  into 
Asia,  which  at  first  was  prejudged  as  a  vast  and  impossible  enter- 
prise, and  yet  afterwards  it  pleaseth  Livy  to  make  no  more  of  it 
than  this,  nil  aliud  quein  bene  ausua  vana  eoniemnere.  And  the 
same  happened  to  Columbus  in  his  western  navigation.     .     .     . 

Another  is  an  impatience  of  doubt  and  haste  to  assertion  without 
due  and  mature  suspension  of  judgment.  ...  If  a  man  will 
begin  with  certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will  be 
content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in  certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition  or  delivery  of 
knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most  part  magistral  and  peremptory, 
and  not  ingenuous  and  faithful;  in  a  sort,  as  may  be  soonest 
believed,  and  not  easiliest  examined.  In  the  true  handling  of 
knowledge,  men  ought  not  to  fall  either  on  the  one  side  into  the 
vein  of  Velleius,  the  Epicurean ;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  into 
Socrates  his  ironical  doubting  of  all  things,  but  to  propound 
things  sincerely,  with  more  or  less  asseveration ;  as  they  stand  in 
a  man's  own  judgment ;  proved  more  or  less. 

The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  a  similar  classification 
of  the  causes  of  error,  made  by  Roger  Bacon  more  than 
three  centuries  before  this  time* 

The  character  and  career  of  Lord  Bacon  present  to  us  a 
series  of  strange  paradoxes.  Occupying  the  highest  office 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  he  himself  was  convicted  of 

*See  page  38  of  this  volume. 
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gross  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  advocate  of  moral 
rectitude  and  of  an  unselfish  devotion  to  principle,  he 
hesitated  at  nothing  that  would  advance  his  private  in- 
terests. The  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  he 
originated  no  new  theories  and  made  no  new  discoveries. 
The  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  which  he  advocated, 
was  nothing  new;  equally  with  the  deductive  method, 
which  he  opposed,  it  is  the  natural  acquirement  of  every 
rational  being,  and  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself.  Many 
of  his  most  important  discoveries  had  been  anticipated  by 
his  great  namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  and  by  others  of  his 
predecessors.  "  Not  only,"  says  Green,  "  did  Bacon  fail  to 
anticipate  the  methods  of  modern  science,  but  he  even 
rejected  the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  his  own  day.  He 
set  aside  with  the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  theory  of 
Copernicus  and  the  magnetic  investigations  of  Gilbert." 
What,  then,  were  the  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to 
science?  "  He  turned  the  minds  of  speculative  men,  long 
occupied  in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  discovery  of  new  and 
useful  truth;  and,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once  gave  to  the 
inductive  method  an  importance  and  a  dignity  which  had 
never  before  belonged  to  it.  He  was  not  the  maker  of  that 
road ;  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  that  road ;  he  was  not 
the  person  who  first  surveyed  and  mapped  that  road.  But 
he  was  the  person  who  first  called  public  attention  to  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  which  was  accessible  by  that  road  alone. 
By  doing  so,  he  caused  that  road,  which  had  previously 
been  trodden  only  by  peasants  and  higglers,  to  be  fre- 
quented by  a  higher  class  of  travelers." 

The  great  Instauraiio  planned  by  Lord  Bacon  was  never 
completed;  but  many  able  thinkers,  since  his  time,  have 
made  valuable  contributions  towards  elucidating,  perfect- 
ing, or  combating  the  Baconian  system  of  philosophy. 
Thomas  Hobbes,  whose  political  theories  we  have  else- 
where noticed,  was  the  first  great  writer  on  philosophy 
after  Bacon.     The  first  part  of  the  Leviathan  is  devoted 
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chiefly  to  the  promulgation  of  his  system  of  metaphysics, 
and  is  little  more  than  a  revision  of  an  earlier  work  on  the 
same  subject,  A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  (1650).  The  first 
chapter  of  the  Leviathan  treats  of  Sensation;  the  second,  of 
Imagination;  th^ third,  of  Discourse;  the  fourth,  of  Speech 
and  Language;  the  fifth,  of  Knowledge;  the  sixth,  of 
Reason;  the  seventh,  of  Belief;  the  eighth,  of  the  Passions; 
the  ninth,  of  the  "  Knowledge  of  Consequences ;"  the  tenth, 
of  Curiosity;  the  eleventh,  of  Manners;  and  the  twelfth, 
of  Religion.  It  does  not  behoove  us  to  enter  here  into  any 
minute  analysis  of  the  philosophical  system  of  Hobbes. 
"  Many,"  says  Hallam,  "  have  borrowed  from  Hobbes  with- 
out naming  him;  and,  in  fact,  he  is  the  founder  of  the 
Nominalist  school  in  England.  He  may  probably  have 
conversed  with  Bacon  on  these  subjects;  we  see  much  of 
that  master's  style  of  illustration.  But  as  Bacon  was 
sometimes  too  excursive  to  sift  particulars,  so  Hobbes  has 
sometimes  wanted  a  comprehensive  view."  The  following 
extract  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  relative 
to  the  origin  of  language,  will  be  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  Hobbes's  style : 

The  invention  of  printing,  though  ingenious,  compared  with  the 
invention  of  letters,  is  no  great  matter.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  others  was  that  of  speech,  con- 
sisting of  names  or  appellations,  and  their  connection,  whereby  men 
register  their  thoughts,  recall  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also 
declare  them  one  to  another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation ; 
without  which  there  had  been  among  men  neither  commonwealth, 
nor  society,  nor  content,  nor  peace,  no  more  than  among  lions, 
bears,  and  wolves.  The  first  author  of  speech  was  Ood  himself, 
that  instructed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as  he  presented 
to  his  sight;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no  farther  in  this  matter. 
But  this  was  sufiicient  to  direct  him  to  add  more  names,  as  the 
experience  and  use  of  the  creatures  should  give  him  occasion,  and 
to  join  them  in  such  manner  by  degrees  as  to  make  himself  under- 
stood ;  and  so,  by  succession  of  time,  so  much  language  might  be 
gotten  as  he  had  found  use  for,  though  not  so  copious  as  an  orator 
or  philosopher  has  need  of. 
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A  zealous  follower  of  Bacon  in  his  opposition  to  Aristo- 
telianism  was  Joseph  Glanvil,  the  author  of  two  ably 
written  and  remarkable  works,  now  almost  forgotten, — 
Scepsis  Scientifica  ;  or,  Confessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science 
(1665),  and  Plus  UUra;  or,  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of 
Knowledge  since  the  Days  of  Aristotle  (1668).  Glanvil  was 
not  only  the  earnest  advocate  of  the  inductive  system  of 
reasoning  in  philosophy,  but  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  systematize  what  is  now  known  as  scientific  skepticism. 
His  language  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Bacon,  whom, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  as  a  model.  For  exam- 
ple, read  the  following  from  the  Plus  UUra : 

Oar  initial  age  is  like  the  melted  wax  to  the  prepared  seal, 
capable  of  any  impression  from  the  documents  of  our  teachers. 
The  half-moon  or  cross  are  indifferent  to  its  reception;  and  we 
may,  with  equal  facility,  write  on  this  rasa  tabula  Turk  or  Chris- 
tian. To  determine  this  indifferency,  our  first  task  is  to  learn  the 
creed  of  our  country,  and  our  next  to  maintain  it  We  seldom 
examine  our  receptions  more  than  children  do  their  catechisms, 
but,  by  a  careless  greediness,  swallow  all  at  a  venture.  For 
implicit  faith  is  a  virtue  where  orthodoxy  is  the  object.  Some 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  trial,  others  are  scared  from 
attempting  it.  If  we  do,  'tis  not  by  a  sunbeam  or  ray  of  light, 
but  by  a  flame  that  is  kindled  by  our  affections,  and  fed  by  the 
fuel  of  anticipations.  And  thus,  like  the  hermit,  we  think  the 
sun  shines  nowhere  but  in  our  cell,  and  all  the  world  to  be  dark- 
ness but  ourselves.  We  judge  truth  to  be  circumscribed  by  the 
confines  of  our  belief  and  the  doctrines  we  were  brought  up  in. 

In  1686  John  Locke  completed  his  famous  Essay  Con- 
cerning the  Human  Understanding ^  a  work  upon  which  he 
had  been  engaged  since  1671.  It  was  published  in  1690, 
and  was,  next  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  most 
important  philosophical  work  of  the  century.  The  theory 
of  Locke  is  based  upon  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  All  knowledge,  he 
claims,  may  be  resolved  into  external  and  internal  expe- 
rience, and  is  the  product  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

39 
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Aside  from  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  have  no  percep- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  is  any  other  knowledge  possible.  Locke's 
Efisay  is  comprised  in  four  books,  of  which  we  present  a 
brief  analysis: 

Book  I.,  which  serves  as  an  introduction,  consists  of  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  with 
arguments  opposed  to  the  existence  of  innate  ideas. 

Book  II.,  containing  thirty-three  chapters,  treats  of  the 
nature  of  ideas, — ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  substance, 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  solidity,  of  space,  of  duration,  of 
number,  of  infinity.  Finally,  he  discusses  the  question  of 
association  of  ideas. 

Book  III. — eleven  chapters — treats  of  language,  its  origin, 
nature,  properties,  and  relations. 

Book  IV. — twenty-one  chapters — relates  to  knowledge  in 
general,  our  knowledge  of  existence,  our  knowledge  of 
extraneous  objects  and  individuals,  our  knowledge  of  God. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  sensation,  judgment,  probability, 
reason,  faith,  etc. 

With  reference  to  Locke's  Essay^  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
remarks :  "  Few  books  have  contributed  more  to  rectify 
prejudice,  to  undermine  established  errors,  to  diffuse  a  just 
mode  of  tliinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
yi  t  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature  has 
prescribed  to  the  human  understanding.  .  .  .  Locke's 
writings  have  diffused  throughout  the  civilized  world  the 
love  of  civil  liberty ;  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in 
religious  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  whatever  is 
obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypothetical  in  speculation  ;  to  reduce 
verbal  disputes  to  their  proper  value;  to  abandon  prob- 
lems which  admit  of  no  solution;  to  distrust  whatever 
cannot  be  clearly  expressed ;  to  render  theory  the  simple 
expression  of  facts ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most 
directly  contribute  to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first 
discovered  the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at  large 
observe  them.    ...    If  Locke   made  few  discoveries, 
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Socrates  made  none.  Y^t  both  did  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries." 

The  style  of  language  employed  by  Locke  is  remarkable 
for  its  clearness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  almost  total  lack  of 
ornament.  Elegance  of  diction  is  sacrificed  to  plainness 
of  statement;  and  the  extreme  prolixity  of  some  of  his 
arguments  prevents  the  book  from  being  very  generally 
read  or  admired.  It  is  diflBcult  to  detach  any  short  extracts, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  without  detracting  from  their 
interest  by  destroying  their  connection  with  the  main  argu- 
ment. We  quote,  however,  the  following  thoughts  on  the 
fading  of  ideas : 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  under- 
stauding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining  characters  of 
themselves  than  shadows  do  flying  over  a  field  of  com.  .  .  . 
The  memory  of  some  men  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle; 
but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of 
those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive ; 
BO  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of 
the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first 
occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our 
youth,  often  die  before  us;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those 
tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching,  where,  though  the  brass  and 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colors,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  dis- 
appear. How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies  and  the  make 
of  our  animal  spirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper 
of  the  brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  char- 
acters drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  freestone,  and  in  others 
little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  imagine :  though  it  may 
seem  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes 
influence  the  memory;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip 
the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  cal- 
cine all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as 
lusting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 
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Locke's  Essay  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  was  translated  into 
I  French  and  Latin,  and  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  philosophy  in  Europe.  In  England 
philosophical  writers  were  about  equally  divided  in  attack- 
ing and  supporting  the  theories  which  it  advocates.  In 
France  it  was  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  with  Condillac 
and  his  disciples,  ably  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  philosopher;  while  in  the  same  country  it  has 
been  earnestly  opposed  by  Cousin  and  the  adherents  of  his 
school.  In  Germany  it  suggested  to  Leibnitz  his  famous 
Nouveaux  Essais,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  basis  upon 
which  Kant  founded  his  system  of  metaphysics. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  philosophy  became  the  favorite 
study  of  educated  men  in  England,  and  several  different 
schools  of  metaphysics  came  into  existence.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the 
philosophical  writers  of  that  period  was  George  Berkeley, 
the  Protestant  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland.  He  was  the 
founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  ideal  school  of  meta- 
physics, the  main  principle  of  which  is  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  aside  from  the  ideas  which  exist  in  our  minds. 
He  argued  that  "  extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  ideas  of  the 
mind  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  insentient  sub- 
stance." The  good  bishop's  object  in  formulating  these 
doctrines  was  doubtless  to  combat  and  meet  on  their  own 
grounds  the  materialistic  assailants  of  Christianity,  by 
proving  that  we  might  as  reasonably  suppose  that  mind 
exists  without  matter  as  to  argue  the  existence  of  matter 
without  mind.  The  work  in  which  ho  firat  propounded 
the  doctrine  of  idealism  is  entitled  The  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge^  and  was  published  in  1710.  His  other  philo- 
sophical works  are  Three  Dialogues  between  Ilylas  and  Philo^ 
nous  (1713) ;  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and 
Inquiries  Respecting  the  Virtues  of  Tar- Water  in  the  Plague 
(1747);  An  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision  (1709); 
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and  Aldphrony  the  Minute  Philosopher  (1732).  "Berkeley," 
says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  appears  ta  have  been  altogether 
in  earnest  in  maintaining  his  skepticism  concerning  the 
existence  of  matter ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  conceived  this 
system  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
since  it  removed  matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already 
been  the  stronghold  of  the  atheists."  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh declared  that  the  works  of  Berkeley  were  "  the  finest 
models  of  philosophical  style  since  Cicero." 

The  principal  opponent  of  the  theories  of  Berkeley  was 
David  Hume,  the  celebrated  historian,  whose  essays  and 
political  works  we  have  already  noticed.  His  chief  philo- 
sophical work  is  entitled  A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
Like  Locke,  he  argues  that  all  our  knowledge  comes  to  us 
from  the  outside  world, — from  sensation  and  experience ; 
but  that  "  the  experience  we  reason  from  is  based  only  on 
custom ;"  and  that  utility  is  not  only  the  mainspring  of  all 
human  action,  but  that  it  is  the  actual  and  only  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  "  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  EevieWj  "  is  not  that  we  have  not 
reached  truth,  but  that  we  never  can  reach  it.  It  is  an 
absolute  and  universal  system  of  skepticism,  professing  to 
be  derived  from  the  very  structure  of  the  understanding, 
which,  if  any  man  could  seriously  believe  it,  would  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  form  any  opinion  upon  any  subject 
^— to  ascribe  any  meaning  to  the  words  Truth  and  False- 
hood— to  believe,  to  inquire,  or  to  reason;  and  on  the 
very  same  ground,  to  disbelieve,  to  dissent,  or  to  doubt — 
to  adhere  to  his  own  principle  of  universal  doubt — ^and, 
lastly,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself,  even  to  think." 
Hume's  arguments  and  metaphysical  speculations  have 
been  quite  generally  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  ordi- 
narily received  notions  of  religion  and  morality,— as 
aiming  "to  introduce  a  universal  skepticism  and  to  pour 
a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  into  the  whole  region  of 
morals."  His  theory  with  regard  to  miracles,  in  which  he 
held  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  doubt  the  credibility  of 
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the  narrator  tlian  to  place  confidence  in  any  narrative  of  a 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  has  been  looked 
ni)on  as  especially  subversive  of  Christianity,  and  has  led 
to  many  ingenious  and  able  replies.  "In  drawing  his 
theories  and  distinctions,"  says  Chambers,  "Hume  seems 
to  have  been  unmoved  by  any  considerations  of  conse- 
quences. He  saw  that  they  led  to  universal  skepticism — ^to 
doubts  that  would  not  only  shake  all  inductive  science  to 
pieces,  but  would  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  business  of  life — 
to  the  absurd  contradiction  in  terms,  *  a  belief  that  there 
can  be  no  belief — but  his  love  of  theory  and  paradox, 
his  philosophical  acuteness  and  subtlety,  involved  him  in 
the  maze  of  skepticism,  and  he  was  content  to  be  forever 
in  doubt." 

Opposed  alike  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  to  the 
skepticism  of  Hume,  a  third  school  of  philosophy  sprang 
up,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  known  as  the  Scotch 
or  "common-sense"  school.  The  founder  of  this  school 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  the 
author,  besides  other  works,  of  An  Inquiry  into  tJie  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principled  of  Common  Sense  (1763)  and  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  (1785).  The  chief  pecul- 
iarity of  his  philosophy  was  his  opposition  to  "the  common 
theory  of  ideas  or  images  of  things  being  the  only  objects 
of  thought."  He  declared  in  favor  of  innate  ideas,  and 
argued  that  many  of  the  notions  which  other  philosophers 
had  regarded  as  acquired  were  really  instinctive  and  born 
within  us. 

One  of  the  ablest  disciples  and  followers  of  Reid  was 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  author  of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind  (1792,  1814,  1827)  and  several  other 
works  on  similar  subjects.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Brown,  whose  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
(1820)  have  been  regarded  with  great  favor.  "  Brown  may 
be  regarded,"  says  Dr.  McCosh, "  as  a  sort  of  combination  of 
the  Scottish  school  of  Reid  and  Stewart  and  of  the  French 
sensational  school."    While  agreeing  with  Reid   in  the 
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main  doctrine  of  original  intuitions,  he  sided  with  Hume 
in  some  other  particulars.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  cer- 
tain essays  written  for  the  Edinburgh  ReuieWy  and  in  A 
Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (1830),  followed  closely  in 
the  tracks  of  Stewart,  and  with  Hume  urged  the  value  of 
utility  as  the  principal  test  or  motive  of  all  moral  action. 
Some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  Mackintosh  were  met 
with  no  little  harshness  by  James  Mill,  in  a  Fragment  of 
Mackintosh  (1831).  Mill  had  previously  written  An  Analysis 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind  (1829).  Another 
writer  of  ability  in  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Stewart  and  Brown,  was  Archibald 
Alison,  whose  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste 
(1790)  is  characterized  as  an  elegant  metaphysical  treatise, 
"though  the  doctrine  which  it  aims  at  establishing  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  paradox,  and  has  accordingly 
failed  to  enter  into  the  stock  of  our  established  ideas." 

Another  school  of  philosophy  which  originated  in  the 
last  century  was  that  of  the  Moralists,  led  by  Bishop 
Butler  and  William  Paley,  whose  works  we  have  already 
noticed.  "  Virtue,"  according  to  these  philosophers, "  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness." 

The  ablest  metaphysicians  of  the  present  century  were 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  whom 
we  may  also  mention  Herbert  Spencer.  Hamilton  was  the 
author  of  Discussions  on  Philosophy  (1852),  and  several 
other  treatises  on  metaphysics,  in  which  he  gives  a  partial 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart  at  the  same 
time  that  he  marks  out  for  himself  an  independent  line  of 
reasoning.  "He  obtained  his  doctrines,"  says  Professor 
Veitch,  "  more  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  results  of  others 
than  by  direct  physiological  observation,  yet  he  was  no 
servile  borrower.  The  half-applied  principle,  the  neglected 
truth,  was  grasped  with  a  steadier  and  bolder  hand;  its 
full  force  and  significance  were  disclosed ;  found  inopera- 
tive, it  was  rendered  living  and  fruitful  by  the  touch  of 
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philosophical  genius."  John  Stuart  Mill  was  the  author 
of  A  System  of  Logic  (1843)  and  an  Examination  of  Sir 
William  HamiUmCa  PhUoaopky  (1865),  besides  several  other 
works  on  similar  subjects.  No  other  man  has  done  more 
to  elucidate  and  perfect  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and  as 
a  writer  on  metaphysics  he  stands  without  an  equal.  He 
is  a  follower  neither  of  Reid  nor  of  Hume,  nor  does  he 
assent  either  to  the  French  or  the  German  philosophy. 
"  Experience,  according  to  him,"  says  an  anonymous  writer, 
"  is  not  merely  the  occasion,  but  the  sole  and  simple  source 
of  all  knowledge.  From  it  the  axioms  of  geometry,  the 
law  of  causation,  the  ideas  of  God  and  immortality,  must, 
if  valid,  be  alike  derived.  The  existence  of  external 
objects,  distinct  from  our  sensations,  he  recognizes  merely 
as  a  form  of  speech  not  a  feet.  Induction  he  classes  along 
with  those  formal  processes  which  modem  logicians  have 
generally  regarded  as  alone  within  their  province.  Society 
he  treats  as  the  sphere  of  education  for  the  individual;  but 
tliis  education  cannot  be  fully  carried  out  unless  liberty  is 
allowed  for  the  development  of  individual  tastes  and 
capacities.  'His  ideal  is  a  universal  franchise,  graduated 
according  to  degrees  of  intelligence."  He  defines  matter 
as  "a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation;"  and  mind  as 
"  a  series  of  feelings,  with  a  background  of  possibilities  of 
feeling."  The  real  existence  of  the  external  world  is  a 
matter  not  capable  of  philosophical  demonstration.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  style  of  language  employed  by  Mill,  as 
well  as  of  his  manner  of  argument,  we  quote  a  single  short 
paragraph  : 

For,  as  our  coDception  of  a  body  is  that  of  an  unkDOwn  exciting 
cause  of  sensations,  so  our  conception  of  a  mind  is  that  of  an 
unknown  recipient,  or  percipient,  of  them ;  and  not  of  them  alone, 
but  of  all  our  other  feelings.  As  body  is  the  mysterious  some- 
thing which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so  mind  is  the  mysterious 
something  which  feels,  and  thinks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in 
the  case  of  mind,  as  we  gave  in  the  case  of  matter,  a  particular 
statement  of  the  skeptical  system  by  which  its  existence  as  a  Thing 
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in  itself^  distinct  from  the  series  of  what  are  denominated  its 
states,  is  called  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  on 
the  inmost  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  as  well  as  on  the 
inmost  nature  of  matter,  we  are,  and  with  our  fetculties  must 
always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark.  All  which  we  are  aware  of, 
even  in  our  own  minds,  is  a  certain  "  thread  of  consciousness ;"  a 
series  of  feelings,  that  is,  of  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
volitions,  more  or  less  numerous  and  complicated. 

M.  Taine  says:  "Stuart  Mill  is  no  system-monger,  no 
speculative  reformer.  He  has  too  much  sense  for  that; 
he  only  arranges  the  best  theories,  and  explains  the  best 
methods.  He  does  not  attitudinize  majestically  in  the 
character  of  a  restorer  of  science;  he  does  not  declare, 
like  your  Germans,  that  his  book  will  open  up  a  new  era 
for  humanity.  He  proceeds  gradually,  somewhat  slowly, 
often  creepingiy,  through  a  multitude  of  particular  facte. 
He  excels  in  giving  precison  to  an  idea,  in  disentangling 
a  principle,  in  discovering  it  amongst  a  multitude  of 
particular  facte.  He  has  the  astuteness,  patience,  method, 
and  sagacity  of  a  lawyer.  .  .  .  He  has  reached  a  grand 
conception  of  the  universe,  an  individual  and  complete 
idea  of  nature  and  the  mind." 

Turning,  now,  to  the  department  of  physical  science,  we 
shall  find  that,  although  much  has  been  written,  there  are 
but  very  few  works  relating  to  this  branch  of  knowledge 
which  may  with  propriety  be  included  in  our  definition  of 
literature.  Experimental  philosophy,  although  originating 
with  Lord  Bacon,  may  be  said  to  have  made  no  progress 
in  England  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  incorporated  in 
1662,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
edited  under  ite  supervision  was  issued  in  1666.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  Robert  Boyle,  "the  most  faithful,  the  most 
patient,  the  most  successful  disciple  who  carried  forward 
the  experimental  philosophy  of  Bacon."  He  was  the  first 
who  advocated  what  is  known  as  the  atomic  theory  of 
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matter,  and  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  natural 
science  which,  however  valuable  they  may  have  been  at 
the  time  of  their  writing,  are  no  longer  of  interest,  either 
from  a  scientific  or  literary  point  of  view. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  another  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  its  earliest  years,  and  by  some  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  modern  philosophers,  publislied  in  1G87  a  Latin  work 
entitled  Philosophic  Nataralis  Piincipia  Mathemaiica  ("The 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy*').  In  1704 
he  issued  an  invaluable  work — the  first  of  its  kind — ontho 
subject  of  Opticks;  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Reflections^  Refractions^ 
Inflections,  and  Colours  of  Light.  "  Newton's  marvelous 
insight  into  the  order  of  nature,"  says  Morley,  "  increased 
his  reverence  for  the  Creator.  He  spent  much  time  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  when  he  became  foremost  in  fame 
among  philosophers,  and  there  was  wonder  at  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  his  discoveries,  he  said  only,  *To 
myself  I  seem  to  have  been  as  a  child  picking  up  stones  on 
the  sea-shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored 
before  me.' " 

Sir  John  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy 
(1831)  is  a  work  possessing  a  high  degree  of  merit,  although 
many  of  the  theories  therein  advanced  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  results  of  later  investigations.  Sir  David 
Brewster  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject 
of  optics.  Among  his  works  we  may  mention  his  Treatise 
on  th^  Kaleidoscope  (1829);  A  Treatise  on  Optics  (1831);  and 
A  Treatise  on  the  Microscope  (1854).  In  the  department  of 
geology  no  man  has  written  to  better  purpose  than  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  His  Pinnciples  of  Geology  was  published  in 
1830,  and  his  Elements  of  Geology  in  1838.  The  latter  was 
revised  and  enlarged  in  1870,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  TJie  Studeiit's  Manual  of  Geology.  "These  works 
placed  their  author  in  the  first  rank  among  geologists,  and 
gave  to  the  science  itself  a  new  character,  removing  from  it 
all  dependence  upon  visionary  speculations  by  showing 
how  its  principles  should  be  deduced,  in  the  true  system 
of  inductive  philosophy,  from  well-observed  facts." 
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The  works  of  no  writer  on  physical  science  will  take 
higher  literary  rank  than  those  of  the  Scotch  geologist, 
Hugh  Miller.  His  autobiography,  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters  (1854),  is  a  w^ork  of  surpassing  interest.  His  last 
work,  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  diction  and  the  poetic  eloquence  of  many  of 
its  passages.    Read  the  following  extract,  for  example: 

I  approach  a  profound  aud  terrible  mystery.  We  can  see  how 
in  the  pre-Adamic  ages  higher  should  have  succeeded  lower  dynas- 
ties. To  be  low  was  not  to  be  immoral ;  to  be  low  was  not  to  be 
guilt-stained  and  miserable.  The  sea-anemone  on  its  half-tide 
rock,  and  the  fern  on  its  mossy  hillside,  are  low  in  their  respective 
kingdoms ;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  worthy,  in  their  quiet, 
unobtrusive  beauty,  of  the  God  who  formed  them.  It  is  only 
when  the  human  period  begins  that  we  are  startled  and  perplexed 
by  the  problems  of  a  lowness  not  innocent, — an  inferiority  tanta- 
mount to  moral  deformity.  In  the  period  of  responsibility,  to  be 
low  means  to  be  evil ;  aud  how,  we  ask,  could  a  lowness  and  infe- 
riority resolvable  into  moral  evil  have  had  any  place  in  the 
decrees  of  that  Judge  who  ever  does  what  is  right,  and  in  whom 
moral  evil  can  have  no  place  ?  The  subject  is  one  which  it  seems 
not  given  to  man  thoroughly  to  comprehend.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  remark  in  reply,  that  in  a  sense  so  plain,  so  obvious,  so 
unequivocally  true,  that  it  would  lead  an  intelligent  jury,  impan- 
eled in  the  case,  conscientiously  to  convict,  and  a  wise  judge 
righteously  to  condemn,  all  that  is  evil  in  the  present  state  of 
things  man  may  as  certainly  have  wrought  out  for  himself,  as  the 
criminals  whom  we  see  sentenced  at  every  justiciary  court  work 
out  for  themselves  the  course  of  punishment  to  which  they  are 
justly  subjected.  .  .  .  The  deputed  lord  of  creation,  availing 
himself  of  God's  natural  laws,  does  what  no  mere  animal  of  the 
old  geologic  ages  ever  did,  or  ever  could  have  done, — he  adorns 
and  beautifies  the  earth,  and  adds  tenfold  to  its  original  fertility 
and  productiveness.  In  this  special  sense,  thon,  he  is  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Him  who,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  "  causeth  the 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  m«n, 
and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  that  mnkoth 
hisface  to  shine,  and  bread  which  strencrtheneth  man's  heart.**  But 
it  is  in  a  greatly  higher  sense,  aud  in  reference  to  God's  moral  laws. 
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that  he  is  fitted  to  be  his  fellow-worker  in  the  Scriptural  sense. 
And  his  proper  employment  in  this  department  is  the  elevation 
and  development,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-men,  both  in  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
time^  and  preparation  for  a  future  state. 

Among  the  more  famous  scientists  oi  our  own  time,  the 
student  will  remember  the  names  of  Michael  Faradav, 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  John  Tyndall,  and  Charles  Darwin. 
We  shall  close  the  present  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  works  of  the  latter.  In  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Darwin, 
then  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  fresh  from 
college,  volunteered  as  naturalist  to  accompany  Captain 
Fitz  Roy,  of  the  ship  Beagle,  on  an  expedition  "  to  complete 
the  survey  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  ...  to 
survey  the  shores  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  of  some  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  to  carry  a  chain  of  chronometrical  measure- 
ments round  the  w^orld."  This  expedition,  which  occupied 
five  years,  was  one  of  the  most  important,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  for  merely 
scientific  purposes.  In  1839,  three  years  after  the  return 
of  the  party  to  Europe,  a  narrative  of  the  Researches  of  the 
Beagle  was  published  in  three  volumes,  the  last  of  which, 
containing  an  account  of  tlie  discoveries  in  natural  history, 
was  written  by  Darwin.  This  may  be  regarded  as  his  fii-st 
work,  and  it,  together  with  the  notes  of  further  observa- 
tions during  this  voyage,  supplied  a  basis  and  suggestions 
for  all  his  subsequent  works.  In  1842  he  published  The 
Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Beefs,  and  in  1844  a  work 
on  Volcanic  Islands.  In  1851-1853  appeared  his  Monograph 
of  the  Family  Cirripedia,  in  two  volumes  octavo;  and  in 
1859  he  issued  his  famous  work  on  the  Griffin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection.  It  was  in  this  latter  work  that 
he  propounded  the  doctrine  which  has  since  been  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Darwinian  theory.  It  is  an  attempt 
"  to  account  for  the  diversities  of  life  on  our  globe"  by  sup- 
posing a  continuous  evolution  or  advancement  from  the 
lowest  forms  of  being  to  the  higher,  without  the  interven- 
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tion  of  any  special  creative  acts.  This  w£^  by  no  means  a 
new  theory,  having  been  advanced  by  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  in  the  last  century  by  the  French  natu- 
ralist Lamarck.  In  1871  Darwin  published  The  Descent  of 
Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,  in  which  his  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  still  further  elucidated  and  applied  to  man. 
Not  only  does  he  endeavor  to  prove  the  descent  of  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  but  also  to  show  that  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  their  physi- 
cal, is  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution.  He  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  mental  powers  of  man,  though  so 
different  in  degree  to  those  of  the  higher  animals,  are  yet 
the  same  in  kind;  while  in  the  social  instincts  existing  so 
strongly  in  many  animals  may  be  found  the  basis  for  the 
moral  sense  or  conscience  of  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
The  following  proposition,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  me  in  a 
high  degree  probable — namely,  that  any  animal  whatever, 
endowed  with  well-marked  social  instincts,  would  inevi- 
tably acquire  a  moral  sense  or  conscience,  as  soon  as  its 
intellectual  powers  had  become  as  well  developed,  or  nearly 
as  well  developed,  as  in  man."  The  reasons  which  have 
led  to  the  adoption'  of  such  opinion  are  then  logically 
stated,  and  discussed  in  detail.  "  Firstly,  the  social 
instincts  lead  an  animal  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
its  fellows,  to  feel  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with 
them,  and  to  perform  various  services  for  them.  But 
these  feelings  and  services  are  by  no  means  extended  to  all 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  only  to  those  of  the  same 
association.  Secondly,  as  soon  as  the  mental  faculties  had 
become  highly  developed,  images  of  all  past  actions  and 
motives  would  be  incessantly  passing  through  the  brain 
of  each  individual,  and  that  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which 
invariably  results  from  any  unsatisfied  instinct  would 
arise  as  often  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  ever-present 
social  instinct  had  yielded  to  some  other  instinct  at  the 
time  stronger,  such  as  hunger,  or  the  desire  of  vengeance, 
but  less  enduring  in  its  nature,  and  not  leaving  behind  a 
40 
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very  vivid  impression.  Thirdly,  after  the  power  of  lan- 
guage had  been  acquired,  and  the  wishes  of  any  small 
community  could  be  distinctly  expressed,  the  impulse  to 
act  for  the  good  of  the  community  would  be  strengthened 
and  directed  by  public  opinion,  tiie  power  of  which  rests 
on  instinctive  sympathy.  Lastly,  habit  in  each  individual 
would  strengthen  the  social  instincts  and  impulses,  as  it 
does  all  other  instincts.''  Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  society.  It  was 
by  a  similar  process  of  careful  analytical  reasoning,  sup- 
plemented by  a  vast  number  of  circumstances,  illustra- 
tions, and  experiments,  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
all  the  propositions  which  underlie  his  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man. 

"  The  eflFect  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work,"  says  Professor  Fiske, 
*^  has  been  to  remodel  the  theological  conceptions  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  man  which  were  current  in  former 
times.  In  this  respect  it  has  wrought  a  revolution  as  great 
as  that  which  Copernicus  inaugurated  and  Newton  com- 
pleted, and  of  very  much  the  same  kind.  Again  has  man 
been  rudely  unseated  from  his  imaginary  throne  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  only  that  he  may  learn  to  see 
in  the  universe  and  in  human  life  a  richer  and  deeper 
meaning  than  he  had  before  suspected.  Truly,  he  who 
unfolds  to  us  the  way  in  which  God  works  through  the 
world  of  phenomena  may  well  be  called  the  best  of  relig- 
ious teachers.  In  the  study  of  the  organic  world,  no  less 
than  in  the  study  of  the  starry  heavens,  is  it  true  that 
'day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge.' " 
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Philosophy  (London,  1872) ;  G.  H.  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Phi- 
losophy (1871) ',  and  Morell's  Historical  and  Critical  View  qf  the  t^ecula- 
five  Philosophy  qf  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1857). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Works  not  classified  elsewhere:  Toxophilus,  bj  Roger  Ascliam — ^The 
Scbole  Master — Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy — Ben  Jonson's 
Timber — Sir  Thomas  Browne — Religio  Medici — Hydriotaphia  ;  or, 
Urn-Burial  —  Feltham's  Resolves — Seidell's  Table-Talk  —  Leonarde 
Coxe — Thomas  Wilson — Blair's  Lectures — Edmund  Burke  —  Izaak 
Walton's  Compleat  Angler — Gilbert  White's  Natural-  History  of 
Selborne — Goldsmith's  Animated  Kature — Dr.  Johnson's  Visit  to  the 
Ilebrides — Walter  Savage  Landor — Dr.  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac — Ilorne  Tookc — ^The  Diversions  of  Purlcy — William  Cob- 
belt — Arthur  Helps — Friends  in  Council — Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude— Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table — Reveries  of  a  Bachelor — 
Warner's  Back-Log  Studies — »John  Ruskin's  Works— Ethics  of  the 
Dust — Samuel  Smiles — Self-Help — Dictionaries:  BuUokar,  Phillips, 
Bailey,  Johnson,  Webster,  Worcester  —  Translations  —  Literary 
Criticisms:  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesie — ^Gascoigne  on  Verse  and 
Rhyme — Webbe's  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie — Puttenham's  Art  of 
English  Poesie  — Ben  Jonson's  Timber — Theatrum  Poetarum,  by 
Phillips — Jiihn^Dryden — Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry — On  Satire — 
Rymer  on  Tragedy — The  Spectator  on  Paradise  Lost — Sir  William 
Temple  on  the  Learning  of  the  Ancients — The  "Boyle  and  Bentley 
Controversy — Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books — Warton's  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry — .Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — Isaac  Disraeli — ^Matthew 
Arnold — Miscellaneous  Criticisms. 

Works  not*clas8ified  elscivliere, — Good  old  Roger  Ascham, 
the  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  most  accomplished 
Greek  scholar  of  his  time,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  writers  of  English  prose  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  first  work,  a  curious  little  book  entitled  ToxophUus,  tlie 
Schole  or  Partitionea  of  Shooting^  was  published  in  1544. 
The  professed  object  of  the  book  was  to  defend  the  author's 
favorite  amusement,  archery;  and,  as  Ascham  quaintly 
remarks,  it  was  sent  out  with  some  misgivings  and  many 
apprehensions  of  unfriendly  talk.  It  was  presumed  that 
the  critics  would  object  to  it  because  it  was  written  in  the 
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English  language.  Scarcely  a  dozen  prose  books,  deserv- 
ing of  the  name,  had  yet  been  written  in  that  tongue. 
Latin  was  thought  to  be  the  only  dress  worthy  to  clothe 
the  thoughts  of  the  learned ;  English  was  fit  only  for  story 
books,  for  common  conversation,  and  for  the  unlettered 
herd.  But  Roger  Ascham  enters  boldly  into  the  difense  of 
his  native  language : 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  for  writing  in  the  English  tongue,^ 
this  answer  I  may  make  him:  that  what  the  best  of  the  realm 
think  it  honest  for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought 
not  to  suppose  it  vile  for  me  to  write.  ...  He  that  would 
write  well  in  any  tongue  must  follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle :  to 
speak  as  the  common  people  do,  to  think  as  the  wise  men  do;  as  so 
should  every  man  understand  him,  and  the  judgment  of  wise  men 
allow  him.  Many  English  writers  have  not  done  this,  hut  by  using 
strange  words  from  foreign  languages  they  do  make  all  things  dark 
and  hard.  .  .  .  Once  I  communed  with  a  man  who  argued 
that  the  English  tongue  was  enriched  and  increased  by  the  much 
mixture  of  foreign  words,  saying:  "  Who  will  not  praise  that  feast 
where  a  man  shall  drink  at  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?" 
"  Truly,"  quoth  I,  "  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself 
alone;  but  if  you  put  malvesy  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale 
and  beer,  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be 
known,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body." 

Toxophilus  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  merely  a  treatise 
upon  bows  and  arrows.  While  defending  "  the  noble  pas- 
time of  shooting,  which  now  hath  fallen  into  ill  repute," 
Ascham  neglects  no  opportunity  to  point  a  moral  by  means 
of  some  homely  illustration,  to  adorn  his  discourse  with 
classical  quotations,  or  to  insert  some  well-meant  observa- 
tions upon  music,  rhetoric,  or  the  languages.  To  scholars, 
long  confined  to  their  books,  no  exercise  or  recreation  is 
more  agreeable,  or  even  more  profitable,  than  shooting  with 
the  bow ;  "  for  it  conduceth  to  the  health  of  the  body,  to 
the  quickness  of  the  wit,  and  to  the  ability  to  defend  our 
country,  as  our  enemies  can  bear  record."  The  contrast 
between  this  noble  pastime  and  certain  games  of  chance, 
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then  fashionable,  is  very  marked,  and  oar  author  under- 
takes to  illustrate  *^  the  contrariousness  that  exists  between 
them." 

Shootinge  hatli  two  tutoura  to  loke  upon  it,  out  of  whose  oom- 
paDye  shootiDge  never  stirreth,  the  one  called  day-light,  the  other 
open  place,  which  two  kepe  shootinge  from  evill  companye,  and 
Buffer  it  not  to  have  to  much  swinge,  but  evermore  kepeth  it  under 
awe,  that  it  dare  do  nothinge  in  the  open  face  of  the  world,  but 
that  which  is  good  and  honest.  Lykewise^  dysinge  and  cardinge 
have  two  tutours,  the  one  named  Solitariousnease)  which  lurketh  in 
holes  and  corners,  the  other  called  Nighty  an  ungratioos  cover  of 
noughtinesse  which  two  thinges  be  very  inkepers  and  recey vers  of 
all  noughtinesse  and  noughtye  thinges,  and  thereto  they  be  in  a 
manner  ordayned  by  nature.  For,  in  the  night  time  and  in 
comers,  spirites  and  theeves,  ratios  and  mise,  toodes  and  oules, 
night  Crowes  and  poulcattes,  foxes  and  foumardes,  with  all  other 
vermine,  and  noysome  beastes,  use  most  styrrihge;  when  in  the 
day-light,  and  in  open  places,  which  be  ordayned  of  Grod  for  honest 
thinges,  they  dare  not  ones  come,  which  thinge  Euripides  notet^ 
very  well,  sayinge : 

''  111  thinges  the  night,  good  thinges  the  daye  doth  haunt  and  use." 

Companions  of  shootinge,  be  providentness,  good  heede  geving, 
true  meetinge,  honest  comparison,  which  thinges  agree  with  vertue 
verye  well.  Cardinge  and  dysinge  have  a  sort  of  good  felowes  also, 
goinge  commonlye  in  theyr  companye,  as  blinde  fortune,  stum- 
blinge  chaunce,  spittle  lucke,  false  dealinge,  crafty  oonveyaunce, 
brainlesse  brawlinge,  &lse  forswearinge,  which  good  fellowes  will 
sone  take  a  man  by  the  sieve,  and  cause  him  take  his  inne,  some 
with  beggary,  some  with  goute  and  dropsye,  some  with  thefte  and 
robbery,  and  sddome  they  will  leave  a  man  before  he  come  eyther 
to  hanginge,  or  els  some  other  extreme  myserye.  To  make  an 
ende,  how  shootinge  by  all  mennes  lawes  hath  bene  alowed,  card- 
inge and  dysinge  by  all  mennes  judgmentes  condempned,  I  neede 
not  shew,  the  matter  is  so  plaine. 

Twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  ToxophUuSy  Roger 
Ascham,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  was 
induced  to  embody  the  results  of  his  observations  and  his 
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experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. The  full  title  of  this  remarkable  work  was  TJie 
SchoU  Master;  or,  flwine  and  perfite  Way  of  teaching  Childrmy 
to.  understand^  write,  and  speake,  the  Latin  Tongue,  but 
^cially  prvrposed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in 
Jentlemen  and  Noblemens  Housed,  and  commodious  also  for  all 
such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  would,  by  them- 
selves, withoxd  a  Scholem<ister,  in  short  Tyme,  and  with  small 
Paines,  recover  a  sufficient  Habilitie,  to  understand,  write,  and 
speake  Latin.  In  this  book  Ascham  discusses  almost  every 
question  which  in  his  day  was,  directly  or  remotely,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  education. 

We  had  then  further  taulke  togither,  of  bringing  up  of  children : 
of  the  nature  of  quick  and  hard  wittes:  of  the  right  choice  of  a 
good  witte :  of  fear  and  love  in  teaching  children.  We  passed 
from  children  and  came  to  younge  men,  namely,  Gentlemen :  we 
taulked  of  their  to  much  liberty  to  live  as  they  lust ;  of  their 
letting  loose  to  sone  to  overmuch  experience  of  ill,  contrarie  to  the 
good  order  of  many  good  olde  cojumon  wealthes  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks :  of  witte  gathered,  and  good  fortune  gotten  by  some, 
onely  by  experience,  without  learning:  and  lastlie  of  what  I 
thought  of  the  common  goinge  of  Englishmen  into  Italie.* 

He  enumerates  the  '^  seven  plaine  notes  to  chose  a  good 
wit  in  a  childe  for  learninge,"  They  are  Euphues,  Mnemon., 
PhUomathes,  Philoponos,  Philechoos,  ZetetichoSf  PhUepainos. 
Of  the  first,  he  says : 

Euphues  is  he  that  is  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and  appliable  by 
readiness  of  will,  to  learning,  having  all  other  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  parts  of  the  body,  that  must  another  day  serve  learning ; 
not  troubled,  mangled,  and  halfed,  but  sound,  whole,  full,  and  able 
to  do  their  office :  as,  a  tongue  not  stammering,  or  over  hardly 
drawing  forth  words,  but  plain  and  ready  to  deliver  the  meaning 
of  the  mind ;  a  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  womanish,  but  audible, 
strong,  and  manlike ;  a  countenance  not  morose  and  crabbed,  but 
fair  and  comely;  a  personage  not  wretched  and  deformed,  but  tall 

*  The  Schole  Master,    Edition  of  1571,  p.  8. 
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and  goodly;  for  surely,  a  coroely  countenance,  with  a  goodly 
statui-e,  giveth  credit  to  learning,  and  authority  to  the  person; 
otherwise,  commonly,  either  open  contempt,  or  privy  disfavor  dotk 
hurt,  or  hinder,  both  person  and  learning.  And  even  as  a  fair 
stone  requireth  to  be  set  in  the  finest  gold,  with  the  best  workman- 
ship, or  else  it  loseth  much  of  the  grace  and  price,  even  so  excel- 
lency in  learning,  and  namely  divinity,  joined  with  a  comely  per- 
sonage, is  a  marvelous  jewel  in  the  world.  And  how  can  a  comely 
body  be  better  employed,  than  to  serve  the  fairest  exercise  of  God's 
greatest  gift,  and  that  is  learning.  But  commonly  the  fairest 
bodies  are  bestowed  on  the  foulest  purposes.  I  would  it  were  not 
so ;  and  with  examples  herein,  I  will  not  meddle:  yet  I  wish,  that 
those  would  both  mind  it  and  meddle  with  it,  which  have  most 
occasion  to  look  to  it,  as  good  and  wise  fathers  should  do;  and 
greatest  authority  to  mend  it,  as  good  and  wise  magistrates  ought 
to  do :  and  yet  I  will  not  let  openly  to  lament  the  unfortunate  case 
of  learning  herein. 

For,  if  a  father  have  four  sons,  three  fair  and  well-formed,  both 
mind  and  body,  the  fourth  wretched,  lame,  and  deformed,  his 
choice  shall  be,  to  put  the  worst  to  learning,  as  one  good  enough 
to  become  a  scholar.  I  have  spent  the  most  part  of  life  in  the 
university,  and  therefore  I  can  bear  good  witness  that  many 
fathers  commonly  do  thus:  whereof  I  have  heard  many  wise, 
learned,  and  as  good  men  as  I  ever  knew,  make  great  and  oft 
complaint  A  good  horseman  will  choose  no  such  colt,  neither 
for  his  own,  nor  yet  for  his  master's  saddle.* 

The  first  book  of  the  Schole  Master,  after  discussing  the 
author's  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  treats  of  school  disci- 
pline, of  the  proper  training  of  children,  of  the  advantages 
of  love  and  gentleness  in  "  bringing  up  a  child  rightly  in 
learning,"  and  closes  with  a  severe  criticism  upon  the 
practice  then  fashionable  of  sending  young  men  to  Italy 
to  finish  their  education.  The  second  book  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  author's  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  with  some 
criticisms  upon  the  great  Latin  writers,  Varro,  Sallust, 
and  Caesar.     Hallara  says:  "Ascham  is  plain  and  strong 

*  The  iSchole  Master  (1571),  p.  27.  The  flpelling  in  this  extract  has 
been  modernized. 
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in  his  style,  but  without  grace  or  warmth ;  his  sentences 
have  no  harmony  of  structure.  He  stands,  however,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  above  all  other  writers  in  the  first  half 
of  the  queen's  reign."  With  respect  to  matters  pertaining 
to  education,  Ascham  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  many  of  the  theories  popular  among 
school-teachers  of  the  present  day,  and  supposed  to  be 
new,  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Schole  Master. 

The  Anatoviy  of  Melancholy,  by  Robert  Burton  (1621),  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Its  object  being  to  discuss  every  species  of  melan- 
choly and  the  remedies  therefor,  it  affords  ample  range  to 
the  imagination  and  room  for  a  vast  number  of  digressions 
and  quaint  observations  concerning  the  greatest  variety  of 
topics.  So  extensive  was  its  range  of  subjects  that  Beck- 
ford  declares  that  half  of  our  modern  books  have  been 
"  decanted  from  it."  **  Burton,"  says  Taine,  "  is  inexhaust- 
ible. There  are  no  ideas  which  he  does  not  iterate  under 
fifty  forms:  when  he  has  exhausted  his  own,  he  pours 
out  upon  us  other  men's — the  classics,  the  rarest  authors, 
known  only  by  savants — authors  rarer  still,  known  only  to 
the  learned ;  he  borrows  from  all.  Underneath  these  deep 
caverns  of  erudition  and  science,  there  is  one  blacker  and 
more  unknown  than  all  the  others,  filled  with  forgotten 
authors,  with  crack-jaw  names,  Besler  of  Nuremberg,  Adri- 
comius,  Linschoten,  Brocarde,  Bredenbachius.  Amidst  all 
these  antediluvian  monsters,  bristling  with  Latin  termina- 
tions, he  is  at  his  ease;  he  sports  with  them,  laughs,  skips 
from  one  to  the  other,  drives  them  all  abreast.  He  is  like 
old  Proteus,  the  sturdy  rover,  who  in  one  hour,  with  his 
team  of  hippopotami,  makes  the  circuit  of  the  ocean. 
What  subject  does  he  take?  Melancholy,  his  own  indi- 
vidual mood  ;  and  he  takes  it  like  a  schoolman.  None  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  treatises  is  more  regularly  constructed 
than  his.  This  torrent  of  erudition  flows  in  geometrically 
planned  channels,  turning  off  at  right  angles  without  devi- 
ating by  a  line.    At  the  head  of  every  part  you  will  find  a 
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synoptical  and  analytical  table,  with  hyphens,  brackets, 
each  division  begetting  its  subdivisions,  each  subdivision 
its  sections,  each  section  its  subsections :  of  the  malady  in 
general,  of  melancholy  in  particular,«of  its  nature,  its  seat, 
its  varieties,  causes,  symptoms,  prognosis ;  of  its  cure  by 
permissible  means,  by  forbidden  means,  by  dietetic  means, 
by  pharmaceuyfcal  means."  In  order  to  form  a  more  cor- 
rect judgmentFespecting  the  peculiar  style  of  this  strange 
work,  let  us  quote  a  short  passage : 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  mel- 
ancholy and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shoving-hom, 
or  some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf:  a  primary  cause  Piso 
calls  it:  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melan- 
choly given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  cham- 
bers; to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove  betwixt  wood  and 
water,  by  a  brook-side;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most;  amqfniis  inmrda 
and  mervtia  graiimmuB  error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so 
to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air;  to  go  smiling  to 
themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose 
and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or 
done.  "Blanda  quidem  ah  initio*'  ("pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first"), 
saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
sometimes,  presetit,  pcui,  or  to  come,  as  Bhasis  speaks.  So  delight- 
some these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  contempla- 
tions and  fantastical  meditations,  which  arc  like  unto  dreams :  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt  So 
pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary 
tasks  and  necessary  business ;  they  canlfot  address  themselves  to 
them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  employment:  these  fantastical 
and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so 
continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  dia^ 
tract,  and  detain  them ;  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more 
necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever 
musing,  melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  that  is  led  round 
about  an  heath  with  a  puck  in  the  night.  ...  It  is  reported  by 
Plato,  in  his  dialqgue  De  Anwre,  in  that  prodigious  commendatioa 
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of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by 
chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodem  vedigw  cogUabundus,  from 
morning  to  noon ;  and  when,  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his 
meditation,  perdabai  cogitanSy  he  so  continued  till  the  evening ; 
the  soldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with 
admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he  perse- 
vered immovable,  ad  exhortum  solis,  till  the  sun  r^e  in  the  morning, 
and  then,  saluting  the  sun,  went  his  ways.  Inwhat  humor  con- 
stant Socrates  did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  i^ght  be  affected; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man ;  what  intricate  busi- 
ness might  so  really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess ;  but  this  is 
otioeuvi  otiurHf — careless  tranquillity ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these 
men,  according  to  Seneca :  omnia  nobis  mcUa  solitvdo  persuadet — 
this  solitude  undoeth  us ;  pugnai  cum  vita  saciali — 'tis  a  destructive 
solitariness.  These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  homo 
solus  aut  deus  atU  demon — a  man  alone  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil. 
These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of 
sociable  creatures,  become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to 
behold — misanihropi;  they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate 
the  company  df  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humors,  and  through  their 
own  default  So  that  which  Merculialis  sometimes  expostulated 
with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every  solitary 
and  idle  person  in  particular :  "  Nature  may  justly  complain  ojf 
thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a 
sound  body,  and  Ood  hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent 
a  soul,  so  many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts ;  thou  hast  not  only 
contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them, 
overthrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gilts  with  riot, 
idleness,  solitariness,  and  many  other  ways ;  thou  art  a  traitor 
to  Qod  and  nature,  an  eq^y  to  thyself  and  to  the  world." 

And  in  another  place  he.discourses  of  books  and  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  o^  study. 

For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  lu 
arithmetic,  geometry,  perspective,  optics,  astronomy,  architecture, 
seulpturay  pietura,  of  which  so  many  and  such  elaborate  treatises 
are  of  late  written :  in  mechanics  and  their  mysteries,  military 
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matters,  navigatioD,  riding  of  horses,  fencing,  swimming,  garden- 
ing, planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  falconry,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  fowling,  etc.,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports, 
games,  and  what  not  In  music,  metaphysics,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  philology,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology, 
etc.,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  antiquity,  etc., 
et  quid  subtiliiLs  aritlimelicis  inventionibus  quid  jucunduis  mtmcis 
raiionibvsf  quid  diviniva  astronomidsf  quid  reciius  geoTnetricia 
demonstrationibua f  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant?  He  that 
shall  see  the  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologne,  in 
Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at  Strasborough,  will  admire  the 
effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth 
itself,  if  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument.  Archimedia 
cochela,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  music  instruments, 
and  trisyllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with 
myriads  of  such.  What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or 
prose,  etc.  I 

Their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes ;  we  have 
thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries,  full  well 
furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several 
palates,  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them. 
Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein 
these  books  are  written — Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
etc.  Methinks  it  would  well  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a 
geographical  map — stiavi  animum  delectaiione  allicere,  6b  incredi- 
bllein  rerum  varietatem  et  jucunditatem,  et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cogni- 
tionem  exdtare, — chorographical,  topographical  delineations;  to 
behold,  as  it  were,  all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the 
world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study;  to  measure 
by  the  scale  and  compass,  their  extent,  distance,  examine  their 
site.  Charles  the  Great  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  fair  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superfices  jgas  a  large  map  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exqui- 
site description  of  the  whole  world ;  and  much  delight  he  took  in 
them. 

We  remember  Ben  Jonson  as  a  dramatist — as  the  author 
of  tedious  comedies,  of  pleasing  masques,  and  of  some 
delightful  bits  of  poetry ;  we  seldom  ihiiak^f  him  as  a 
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writer  of  prose,  nor,  perhaps,  would  the  prose  which  he 
wrote  add  anything  to  his  fame.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
curious  little  book  of  aphorisms  and  quotations  entitled 
Timber ;  or,  Discoveries  made  upon  Men  and  Matter,  as  tliey 
have  flowed  out  of  his  Daily  Readings,  or  had  their  Reflux  to 
his  Peculiar  Notion  of  the  Times,  Some  of  the  paragraphs 
in  this  volume  are  remarkable  for  their  terse  expressions 
of  wisdom  and  wit.  We  quote  a  few  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration : 

ConsUia, — ^No  man  is  so  foolish,  but  may  give  another  good 
counsel  sometimes;  and  no  man  is  so  wise,  but  may  easily  err,  if 
he  will  take  no  others  counsel  but  his  own.  But  very  few  men  are 
wise  by  their  own  counsel ;  or  learned  by  their  own  teaching.  For 
he  that  was  only  taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  for  a  master. 

Afflidio  pia  magistra, — Affliction  teacheth  a  wicked  person  some- 
time to  pray ;  prosperity  never. 

Jmperiinem, — A  tedious  person  is  one  a  man  would  leap  a  steeple 
from,  gallop  down  any  steep  hill  to  avoid  him ;  forsake  his  meat, 
sleep,  nature  itself,  with  all  her  benefits,  to  shun  him.  A  mere 
impertinent;  one  that  touched  neither  heaven  nor  earth  in  his 
discourse.  He  opened  an  entry  into  a  fair  room,  but  shut  it  again 
presently.  1  spake  to  him  of  garlic,  he  answered  asparagus:  con- 
sulted him  of  marriage,  he  tells  me  of  hanging,  as  if  they  went  by 
one  and  the  same  destiny. 

Hearsay  News, — That  an  elephant,  in  1630,  came  hither  ambas- 
sador from  the  great  Mogul  (who  could  both  write  and  read)  and 
was  every  day  allowed  twelve  cast  of  bread,  twenty  quarts  of 
Canary  sack,  besides  nuts  and  almonds  the  citizens  wives  sent  him. 
That  he  had  a  Spanish  boy  to  his  interpreter,  and  his  chief  nego- 
tiation was,  to  confer  or  practice  with  Archy,  the  principal  fool  of 
state,  about  stealing  hence  Windsor-castle,  and  carrying  it  away  on 
his  back,  if  he  can.  * 

Valor  Rerum, — The  price  of  many  things  is  far  above  what  they 
are  bought  and  sold  for.  Life  and  health,  which  are  both  inesti- 
mable, we  have  of  the  physician  :  as  learning  and  knowledge,  the 
true  tillage  of  the  mind,  from  our  schoolmasters.  But  the  fees  of 
the  one,  or  the  salary  of  the  other,  never  answer  the  value  of  what 
we  receive ;  but  serve  to  gratify  their  labors, 
41       ^      -t 
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De  Shakspeare  nostroL-^I  remember^  the  players  have  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  honor  to  Shakijpeare,  that  in  his  writing  (what- 
soever he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath 
been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand.  Which  they  thought  a 
malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their 
ignorance,  who  choose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend 
by,  wherein  he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  candor :  for 
I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honor  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry, 
as  much  as  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and 
free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle 
expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power,  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.  Many  times  he  fell 
into  those  things,  could  not  escape  laughter :  as  when  he  said  in 
the  person  of  CsBsar,  one  speaking  to  him,  **  Caesar,  thou  dost  me 
wrong."  He  replied, "  Caesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,'' 
and  such  like ;  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices 
with  his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
to  be  pardoned. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  particularly  of  his  Vulgar  Errors  and  his  essay 
on  Qaincimxes;  we  must  not  pass  without  notice  his  more 
sober  volume,  the  Beligio  Medici,  which,  although  some- 
times classed  among  works  on  religion  and  theology,  con- 
sists rather  of  a  series  of  quaint  observations  and  inquiries 
touching  a  great  variety  of  speculative  and  impracticable 
pubjeets.  "He  cried  out  for  an  oh  aUUvdo  beyond  the 
heights  of  revelation,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  and  posed  himself 
with  apocryphal  mysteries,  as  the  pastime  of  his  leisure 
hours.  He  pushes  a  question  to  the  utmost  verge  of  con- 
jecture, that  he  may  /-epose  on  the  certaintvjtf  doubt ;  and 
ho  removes  an  object  to  the  greatest^M^ce  from  him, 
that  he  may  take  a  high  and  abstractOTuaterest  in  it,  con- 
sider it  in  its  relation  to  the  sum  of  things,  not  to  himself, 
and  bewilder  his  understanding  in  the  universality  of  his 
nature,  and  the  inscrutableness  of  its  origin.  ...  In 
a  word,  his  mind  seemed  to  converse  chiefly  with  the  intel- 
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ligible  forms,  the  spectral  apparitions  of  things;  he  de- 
lighted in  the  preternatural  and  visionary,  and  he  only 
existed  at  the  circumference  of  his  nature."  The  Religio 
Medici  was  probably  suggested  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  by 
"  the  sundry  contemplation"  of  his  travels  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
France  and  Italy  and  his  short  residence  in  Montpelier 
and  at  Padua.  Coming  in  contact  with  persons  who  hon- 
estly differed  with  him  in  matters  of  faith,  he  was  induced 
to  entertain  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  toleration  for  those 
whose  modes  of  worship  were  not  like  his  own.  "  At  the 
sight  of  a  cross  or  a  crucifix,"  he  says, "  I  can  dispense  with 
my  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  and  memory  of  my 
Saviour.  I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  fruitless 
journeys  of  pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition 
of  friars ;  for  though  misplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is 
something  in  it  of  devotion.  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave 
Mary  bell  without  an  elevation,  or  think  it  a  sufficient 
warrant,  because  they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to 
err  in  all — that  is,  in  silence  and  dumb  contempt.  Whilst, 
therefore,  they  directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered 
mine  to  God,  and  rectified  the  errors  of  tlieir  prayers  by 
rightly  ordering  my  own.  At  a  solemn  procession  I  have 
wept  abundantly,  while  my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition 
and  prejudice,  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of  laughter  and 
scorn."  He  is  glad  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  or  that  he  was  not  an  Israelite  when  Mases  led  the 
chosen  people  across  the  Red  Sea,  for  then  his  faith,  being 
founded  too  much  upon  reason,  would  have  been  less  meri- 
torious. He  thinks  that  there  is  probably  some  hope  for 
the  multitu4^  of  heathen  who  have  never  heard  the  Word 
of  God :  "  Fot  amongst  so  many  subdivisions  of  hell,  there 
must  be  one  limbo  left  for  these.  .  .  .  What  a  strange 
vision  it  will  be  to  see  their  poetical  fictions  converted  into 
verities,  and  their  imagined  and  fancied  furies  into  real 
devils!  How  strange  to  them  will  sound  the  history  of 
Adam,  when  they  shall  suffer  for  him  they  never  heard 
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of  I"  This  thought  leads  him  insensibly  into  strange 
speculations  regarding  the  nature  of  the  place  appointed 
for  the  torment  of  evil  spirits,  and  he  wonders  if  there  is 
any  great  difference  between  hell-fire  and  ordinary  fire. 
Then  he  inquires  concerning  the  locality  of  the.  place  of 
torment.  "  Men  speak  too  popularly,"  he  remarks,  "  who 
place  it  in  those  flaming  mountains,  which,  to  grosser 
apprehensions,  represent  hell.  The  hearts  of  men  is  the 
place  the  devils  dwell  in.  I  feel  sometimes  a  hell  within 
myself;  Lucifer  keeps  his  courts  in  my  breast;  Legion  is 
revived  in  me.  There  was  more. than  one  hell  in  Magda- 
len, when  there  were  seven  devils;  he  holds  enough  of 
torture  in  his  own  t^i,and  needs  not  the  misery  of  circum- 
ference to  aflBict  him ;  and  thus  a  distracted  conscience  here 
is  a  shadow  or  introduction  into  hell  hereafter."  So  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  the  universe  exists  for  him  alone. 
"  The  world  I  regard  is  myself:  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my 
own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for  the  other,  I  use  it 
but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  .  .  .  The  whole  world  was  made  for  man ; 
but  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman.  Man  is  the  whole 
world  and  the  breath  of  God ;  woman  the  rib  and  crooked 
part  of  man." 

Says  Lord  Lytton:  "The  Religio  Medici  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prose  poems  in  the  language ;  its  power  of 
diction,  its  subtlety  and  largeness  of  thought,  its  exquisite 
conceits  and  images,  have  no  parallel  out  of  the  writers  of 
that  brilliant  age,  when  Poetry  and  Prose  had  not  yet 
divided  their  domain,  and  the  Lyceum  of  Philosophy  was 
watered  by  the  mixing  of  the  wine !"  . 

Hydriotaphia  ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  the  SepidckrcU  Urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk*  is  the  title  of  another  characteristic  and 
remarkable  work  by  the  same  author.  In  a  field  near 
Walsingham  several  urns,  containing  the  remains  of  human 
bones,  and  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  relics  of  the 

*  1658. 
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ancient  Druids,  had  been  exhumed ;  and  this  occurrence 
supplied  Sir  Thomas  Browne  with  suggestions  for  medita- 
tions and  speculations  regarding  a  surprising  variety  of 
subjects.  He  discusses  the  different  modes  of  sepulture 
practiced  in  different  countries,  and  gives  expression  to 
many  sublime  reflections  on  oblivion,  death,  immortality, 
and  kindred  themes.  The  poet  Coleridge,  carried  away 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  quaint  richness  of  this  remarkable 
treatise,  says:  '^Read  the  Hydriotaphia  above  all,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  peculiarity,  the  exclusive  Sir  Thomas 
Browness  of  all  the  fancied  and  modes  of  illustration, 
wonder  at  and  admire  his  entirenessin  every  subject  which 
is  before  him.  He  is  totus  in  illo,  he  follows  it,  he  never 
wanders  from  it,  and  he  has  no  occasion  to  wander;  for 
whatever  happens  to  be  his  subject,  he  metamorphoses  all 
nature  into  it.  In  that  Hydriotaphia^  how  earthy,  how 
redolent  of  graves  and  sepulchres  is  every  line !  You  have 
now  dark  mould ;  now  a  thighbone ;  now  a  skull ;  then  a 
bit  of  mouldered  coffin ;  a  fragment  of  an  old  tomb-stone, 
with  moss  in  its  hie  jacct;  a  ghost,  a  winding-sheet;  or  the 
echo  of  a  funeral  psalm  wafted  on  a  November  wind :  and 
the  gayest  thing  you  shall  meet  with  shall  be  a  silver  nail, 
or  gilt  anno  domini,  from  a  perished  coffin-top  I"  This 
account  of  the  Hydriotaphia  is  somewhat  overwrought;  the 
student  will  derive  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  peculiar 
beauties  by  the  perusal  of  a  short  extract : 

Men  have  lost  their  reason  in  nothing  so  much  as  their  religion, 
wherein  stones  and  clouts  make  martyrs;  and  since  the  religion 
of  one  seems  madness  unto  another,  toafTord  an  account  or  rational 
of  old  rites,  requires  no  rigid  reader.  That  they  kindled  the  fire 
aversely,  or  turning  their  face  from  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol  of 
unwilling  ministration;  that  they  washed  their  bones  with  wine 
and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapped  them  in  linen  and  dried  them 
in  her  bosom,  the  first  fostering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourish- 
ment; that  they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  before  they 
kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or  original,  were  no 
improper  ceremonies.    Their  last  valediction,  thrice  uttered  by  the 
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atteDdance,  was  also  very  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Chris- 
tians, who  thought  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth  thrice 
upon  the  interred  body.  That,  in  strewing  their  tombs,  the 
Komaus  affected  the  rose,  the  Greeks  amaranthus  and  myrtle; 
that  the  funeral  pyre  consisted  of  sweet  fuel,  cypress,  fir,  larix, 
yew,  and  trees  perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck  their  coffins  with 
bays,  have  found  a  more  el^ant  emblem— for  that  it  seeming 
dead,  will  restore  itself  from  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exsaooous 
leaves  resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
have  also  observed  in  furze.  Whether  the  planting  of  yew  in 
church-yards  hold  not  its  original  &:om  ancient  fiineral  rites,  or  as 
an  emblem  of  resurrection,  from  its  perpetual  verdure^  may  also 
admit  conjecture. 

Read,  too,  the  following  beautiful  thoughts  on  immor- 
tality: 

There  is  nothing  immortal  but  immortality ;  whatever  hath  no 
beginning  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have  a  de- 
pendent being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is  the 
peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself;  and 
the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency  to  be  so  powerinlly  constituted, 
as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  sufficiency 
of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the 
quality  of  either  state  afi«r  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous 
memory.  Qod,  who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured 
our  resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names,  hath  directly 
promised  no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  so  much  of  chance,  that 
the  boldest  expectants  have  found  unhappy  frustration;  and  to 
hold  long  subsistence,  seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  But  man  is 
a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave, 
solemnizing  Nativities  and  Deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting 
ceremonies  of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature. 

Five  languages  secured  not  the  epitaph  of  Gordianus ;  the  man 
of  God  lives  longer  without  a  tomb  than  any  by  one,  invisibly 
interred  by  angels,  and  adjudged  to  obscurity,  though  not  without 
some  marks  directing  human  discovery.  Enoch  and  Elias,  without 
either  tomb  or  burial,  in  an  anomalous  state  of  being,  are  the  great 
examples  of  perpetuity,  in  their  long  and  living  memory^  in  strict 
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acoouDt  being  still  on  this  side  death,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  to 
act  on  this  stage  of  earth.  If  in  the  decretory  term  of  the  world 
we  shall  not  all  die,  but  be  changed,  according  to  received  transla- 
tion, the  last  day  will  make  but  few  graves ;  at  least  quick  resur- 
rections will  anticipate  lasting  sepultures;  some  graves  will  be 
opened  before  they  be  quite  closed,  and  Lazarus  be  no  wonder. 
When  many  that  feared  to  die  shall  groan  that  they  can  die  but 
once,  the  dismal  state  b  the  second  and  living  death,  when  life 
puts  despair  on  the  damned ;  when  men  shall  wish  the  covering  of 
mountains,  not  of  monuments,  and  annihilation  shall  be  courted. 

Pious  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of  futurity, 
made  little  more  of  this  world  than  the  world  that  was  before  it, 
while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaos  of  pre-ordinatiou,  and  night  of 
their  fore-beings.  And  if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truly  to 
understand  Christian  annihilation,  ecstasies,  exolution,  liquefac- 
tion, transformation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God,  and 
ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  have  already  had  a  hand- 
some anticipation  of  heaven ;  the  glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over, 
and  the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope  but  an 
evidence  in  nobte  believers:  'tis  all  one  to  lie  in  6t  Innocent's 
church-yard  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  anything  in 
the  ecstacy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adrianus. 

Owen  Feltham^s  Bmlves,  Divine,  Political,  and  Moral,  is 
little  more  than  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  short 
essays  on  religious  and  social  themes.  They  are  so  called, 
perhaps,  because  the  author  at  the  close  of  each  essay 
formulates  certain  resolutions  on  the  conduct  of  life;  or, 
it  may  rather  be  that  the  word  "  resolve"  is  here  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  solution  of  a  problem  or  diflSculty."  Hallam 
says:  "Feltham  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in  point  of 
style ;  with  little  vigor,  he  has  little  elegance ;  his  English 
is  impure  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  full  of  words  unau- 
thorized by  any  usage.    Pedantry  and  the  novel  phrases 
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which  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  was  supposed  to  war- 
rant, appear  in  most  productions  of  this  period;  but  Felt- 
ham  attempted  to  bend  the  English  idiom  to  his  own 
affectations.  The  moral  reflections  of  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  mind  are  generally  pleasing,  and  to  this, 
perhaps,  is  partly  owing  the  kind  of  popularity  which  the 
Resolves  of  Feltham  have  obtained ;  but  they  may  be  had 
more  agreeably  and  profitably  in  other  books."  The 
following  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  language  and  general 
style  of  argument  used  in  the  Resolves: 

Meditation, — Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass;  whereby, 
in  her  long  remove,  she  discenieth  God,  as  if  he  were  Dearer  hand. 
I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole  life's  business.  We  have 
bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  and  even  this  world,  while  we  arc  in  it, 
ought  somewhat  to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to 
flourish  where  execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  man, 
when  contemplation  is  seconded  by  action.  Contemplation  gener- 
ates ;  action  propagates.  Without  the  first,  the  latter  is  defective ; 
without  the  last,  the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embryous.  Saint 
Bernard  compares  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the  most 
fair;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more  fruitful.  I  will 
neither  always  be  busy,  and  doing;  nor  ever  shut  up  in  nothing 
but  thought.  Yet  that  which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call 
the  sweetest  part  of  my  life,  and  that  is  my  thinking. 

Neglect, — How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  connected 
with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual  care  and  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  being  soiled  and  discolored.  Take  the  weeders  from 
the  Floralmm  (flower-garden),  and  a  very  little  time  will  change 
it  to  a  wilderness,  and  turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for 
vermin.  Our  life  is  a  warfare;  and  we  ought  not,  while  passing 
through  it,  to  sleep  without  a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout 
He  who  neglects  either  of  these  precautious,  exposes  himself  to 
surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence  and  perseverance 
of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of  life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those 
of  pastures,  will  decay;  and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good  which 
grows  within  them.  With  the  religious  and  well-disposed,  a  slight 
deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  disturb  the  mind's  fair  peace. 
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Macarius  did  penance  for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  Like  the 
Jewish  touch  of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  requires 
purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if  evening  and  morning  he  be 
not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circumspection,  he  is  unprofitable 
and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead.  If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set, 
it  will  be  harsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every 
string  does  not  perform  his  part.  Surely,  without  a  union  to  God, 
we  cannot  be  secure  or  well.  Can  he  be  happy  who  from  happi- 
ness is  divided  ?  To  be  united  to  God  we  must  be  influenced  by 
his  goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his  perfections.  Diligeuce  alone 
is  a  good  patrimony;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune. 
One  preserves  and  gathers,  the  other,  like  death,  is  the  dissolution 
of  all. 

OJ  bdngr  Over-valued. — Let  me  have  but  so  much  wisdom  as 
that  I  may  orderly  manage  myself  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  never 
care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  is  he.  I  wish  not  to  be  esteemed 
wiser  than  usual ;  they  that  are  so  do  better  in  concealing  it  than 
in  telling  the  world  of  it.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  greater,  injury  to  be 
over-valued  than  under;  for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one 
shall  rise  with  praise,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with  shame. 
The  former  has  more  present  honor,  but  less  safety:  the  latter  is 
humbly  secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  renown  is  made  up  in  a 
better  blessing,  quiet.  There  is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over- 
praise a  man ;  for  if  his  work  prove  short  of  what  report  doth 
speak  him,  his  own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his  honor. 

The  Resolves  was  published  in  two  parts,  the  first  part 
appearing  as  early  as  1627,  the  second  not  until  after  1636. 
The  second  edition  of  the  first  part  was  published  in  1628, 
and  so  popular  was  the  book  that  previous  to  1709  twelve 
different  editions  were  issued.  Robert  Chambers  does  not 
agree  with  Hallam  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
work.  He  says:  "Both  in  substance  and  in  manner 
Feltham's  Resolves  in  many  places  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  essays  of  Bacon.  Feltham's  style  is,  for 
the  most  part,  vigorous,  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  subjects;  sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but 
occasionally  chargeable  with  prolixity,  superabundance 
of  illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  looseness  of 
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expression.     His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by  good 
sense  and  great  purity  of  religious  and  moral  principle." 

We  have  already  referred  to  Selden's  Tahlc'Talk*  one 
of  the  most  delightful  books  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  first  published  in  1689,  thirty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  being  edited  by  one  Richard 
Milward,  a  clergyman,  who  exercised  great  care  and  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects. 
The  topics  treated  of  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order ;  as, 
Articles,  Baptism,  Bibles,  Bishops,  Books,  Ceremony,  Christ- 
mas, Clergy,  Confession,  Conscience,  Creeds,  Duels,  Epitaphs, 
Faith  and  Works,  Gentlemen,  Holy-days,  Idolatry,  Jews, 
Juggling,  King,  Law,  Lectures,  Liturgy,  Marriage,  Money, 
Oaths,  Oracles,  Poetry,  Popery,  Presbytery,  Proverbs,  Relig- 
ion, Sacraments,  Trade,  Truth,  University,  Wit,  Women. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  apothegms  which  abound  in  this 
work  will  not  be  uninteresting  : 

King  — ^A  king  is  a  thiog  men  have  made  ibr  their  own  sakes, 
for  quietness  sake ;  just  as  in  a  &mily  one  man  is  appointed  to  buy 
the  meat :  if  every  man  should  buy,  or  if  there  were  many  buyers, 
they  would  never  agree ;  one  would  buy  what  the  other  liked  not, 
or  what  the  other  had  bought  before,  so  there  would  be  a  coniiision. 
But  that  charge  being  committed  to  one,  he,  according  to  his  dis^ 
cretion,  pleases  all.  If  they  have  not  what  they  would  have  one 
day,  they  shall  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 

Marriage. — Of  all  actions  in  a  man*s  life  hb  marriage  does  least 
concern  other  people,  yet  of  all  actions  of  our  life,  'tis  most  meddled 
with  by  other  people.  .  .  .  Marriage  is  indeed  a  desperate 
thing:  the  frogs  in  .£sop  were  extreme  wise;  they  had  a  great 
mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because 
they  could  not  get  out  again. 

Oracles. — Oracles  ceased  presently  after  C^hrist,  as  soon  as  nobody 
believed  them :  just  as  we  have  no  fortune-tellers,  nor  wise  men,, 
when  nobody  cares  for  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  season  for 
them,  when  people  believe  them ;  and  neither  of  these,  I  conceive,, 
wrought  by  the  devil. 

*  See  page  106. 
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Speaking  iU  of  Enemies. — Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but 
rather  give  him  good  words,  that  he  may  use  you  the  better,  if 
you  chance  to  &11  into  his  hands«  The  Spaniard  did  this  when  he 
was  dying;  his  confessor  told  him,  to  work  him  to  repentance,  how 
the  devil  tormented  the  wicked  who  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard 
replying,  called  the  devil,  my  lord :  "  I  hope  my  lord,  the  devil, 
is  not  so  cruel."  His  confessor  reproved  him.  "  Excuse  me,"  said 
the  Don,  **  for  calling  him  so ;  I  know  not  into  what  hands  I  may 
fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  his,  I  hope  he  will  use  me  the  better  for 
giving  him  good  words." 

Learning  and  Wisdom. — No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  it 
may  administer  matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon ;  but 
wit  and  wisdom  are  born  with  a  man. 

Pride. — Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else  a  man 
cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  In  gluttons  there  must  be  eating,  in 
drunkenness  there  must  be  drinking;  it  is  not  the  eating,  nor  it 
is  not  the  drinking,  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  excess.  So  in 
pride. 

The  first  work  written  in  the  English  language  with  a 
view  of  giving  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  that  language 
was  a  small  and  very  imperfect  treatise  on  rhetoric  by  ono 
Leonarde  Cox,  a  schoolmaster,  "highly  celebrated  by  the 
judicious  Leland  for  his  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
honored  with  the  affectionate  correspondence  of  Erasmus." 
This  work  was  published  in  1524,  and  was  entitled  The 
Arte  or  Orafte  of  Rheioricke.  At  a  time  when  the  English 
language  was  regarded  by  scholars  with  but  small  esteem, 
and  Latin  was  thought  to  be  the  only  appropriate  medium 
for  the  expression  of  learned  ideas,  such  a  book  was,  of 
course,  not  only  crude  and  incomplete  in  itself,  but,  owing 
to  the  prejudices  of  its  readers,  it  failed  to  be  appreciated 
at  its  true  worth.  Thirty  years  later,  another  book,  of 
much  greater  value  and  a  far  wider  influence,  appeared, 
written  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  the  work  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  tutor  to  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  was  entitled 
The  Arte  of  Rhetorike  for  the  vse  of  all  suche  as  are  studious 
of  Eloquence^  setteforthe  in  Englishe,  In  his  "  Prologue  to 
the  Reader,"  prefixed  to  the  second  edition,  in  1570,  Wilcjon 
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informs  us  that  for  the  writing  of  this  work  and  another 
treatise  on  Logic  he  had  been  adjudged  a  presumptuous 
and  dangerous  heretic,  and  had  for  some  time  been 
imprisoned  at  Rome  by  authority  of  the  Inquisitors  of  the 
Holy  See,  escaping  only  with  great  difficulty.  And  he 
adds:  "If  others  neuer  gette  more  by  bookes  than  I  have 
doen,  it  wer  better  to  be  a  carter  than  a  scholar,  for 
worldlie  profite."  A  few  extracts  from  this  curious  book 
will  not  be  without  interest  as  serving  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  language  just  before  the  great  literary 
revival  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

On  Simplicity  of  Style, — Amoug  other  lessons  this  should  first  be 
learned,  that  we  never  affect  any  straunge  ynkehorne  termes,  but 
to  speake  as  is  commonly  received :  neither  sekiug  to  be  over  fine, 
nor  yet  living  over  carelesse,  using  our  speache  as  moste  men  do, 
and  ordering  our  wittes  as  the  fewest  have  doen.  Some  seke  so 
farre  for  outlandishe  Englishe,  that  they  forget  altogether  their 
mothers  language.  And  I  dare  sweare  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive,  thei  were  not  able  to  tel  what  thei  saie :  and 
yet  these  fine  Englishe  clerkes  wil  saie  thei  speake  in  their  mother 
tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them  for  counterfeitynge  the 
kinges  Englishe.  Some  farre  iournied  gentlemen  at  their  return 
home,  like  as  thei  love  to  go  in  forrein  apparel,  so  thei  will  ponder 
their  talke  witii  oversea  language.  He  that  cometh  lately  out  of 
Fraunce  will  talke  Frenche  Englishe,  and  never  blushe  at  the 
matter.  Another  choppes  in  with  Englishe  Italianated,  and 
applieth  the  Italian  phraise  to  our  Englishe  speakyng:  the  whiche 
is,  as  if  an  Orator  that  professeth  to  utter  his  mynde  in  plaine 
Latine,  would  needes  speake  Poetrie,  and  farre  fetched  colours  of 
straunge  antiquitie.  The  lawier  will  store  his  stomacke  with  the 
prating  of  pedlers.  The  auditour,  in  makyng  his  accompt  and 
reckenyng,  cometh  in  with  sise  soxdd  and  cater  denere  for  vj.  s.  and 
iiij.  d.  The  fine  courtier  will  talke  nothyng  but  Chaucer.  The 
misticall  wisemen,  and  pooticall  clerkes,  will  speake  nothyng  but 
quainte  proverbes  and  blinde  allegories;  delightyng  muohe  in 
their  owne  darknesse,  especially  when  none  can  tel  what  thei  do 
saie.  The  unlearned  or  folishe  phantasticall,  that  smelles  but  of 
learnyng  (suche  fellowes  as  "have  scene  learned  men   in   their 
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dales")  will  so  Latine  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but 
wonder  at  their  talke,  aud  thiuke  surely  thei  speak e  by  some 
reylacioQ.  I  know  them  that  thinke  Rhetorike  to  stande  wholie 
upon  darke  wordes ;  aud  he  that  can  catche  an  ynkehorne  terme 
by  the  tailie,  faym  thei  compt  to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good 
rhetorician. 

Of  Figures  in  Rhetorike. — Sometimes  it  is  good  to  make  God, 
the  Countray,  or  some  one  Towne,  to  speake ;  and  looke  what  we 
would  saie  in  our  owne  persone,  to  frame  the  whole  tale  to  them. 
Such  varietie  docth  much  good  to  avoide  tediousnesse.  For  he 
that  speaketh  all  in  one  sorte,  though  he  speake  thinges  never  so 
wittilie,  shall  sone  weary  his  hearers.  Figures  therefore  were 
invented,  to  avoid  satietie  and  cause  delite:  to  refresh  with 
pleasure  and  quicken  with  grace  the  dulness  of  mans  braine. 
Who  will  looke  on  a  white  wall  an  houre  together  where  no 
workemanshiT>pe  is  at  all?  Or  who  will  eate  still  one  kyude  of 
meate  and  never  desire  chaunge? 

Of  Preachers. — In  this  our  tyme,  some  offende  muche  in  tedi- 
ousnesse, whose  parte  it  were  to  comfort  all  men  with  cheerfulnessc. 
Yea,  the  preachers  of  God  mind  so  muche  edifying  of  soules,  that 
thei  often  forgette  we  have  any  bodies.  And  therefore,  some  do 
not  so  much  good  with  tellyng  the  truthe,  as  thei  do  harme  with 
duUyng  the  hearers ;  beyng  so  farre  gone  in  their  matters,  tliat 
oftentimes  thei  cannot  tell  when  to  make  an  ende. 

The  student  v^^ill  perceive  from  the  character  of  the 
above  extracts  that  Wilson's  Rhetorike  was  not  merely  a 
text-book  for  the  use  of  boys  at  school,  but  that,  on 
account  of  the  variety  and  range  of  its  subjects,  it  may 
well  be  included  among  works  belonging  to  general  litera- 
ture. Another  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  but  as  much 
more  complete  as  the  language  and  literature  of  England 
was  more  advanced,  was  written  by  Hugh  Blair,  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  in  1783.  It  was  long  accepted  as  the  most 
trustworthy  authority  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  science 
of  writing  or  speaking  well.  The  title  of  Blair's  work  is 
simply  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Leitres.  It  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  text-book ;  but  its  many  excellences 
of  composition  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  its  comprehcu- 
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siveness  and  general  interest,  entitle  it  to  a  place  among 
the  standard  works  of  literature.  The  style  of  Blair's 
Lectures  is  sometimes  dry  and  unattractive,  but  the  diction 
is  almost  faultless,  and  the  language  sometimes  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  true  eloquence.  We  quote  a  short  passage  by 
way  of  illustration : 

On  Sublimity, — Some  have  imagined  that  vastness  or  amplitude 
of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of 
this  opinion,  because  many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no 
relation  to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of 
sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds, 
the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  water, 
are  all  incontestably  grand  objects.  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  thunder- 
ings,  saying.  Hallelujah  I"  In  general  we  may  observe  that  great 
power  and  force  exerted  always  raise  sublime  ideas;  and  perhaps 
the  most'  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains;  of 
great  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean  and  overflowing  waters ; 
of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the 
uncommon  violence  of  the  elements :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks 
is  a  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity 
and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From 
lions  and  other  animals  of  strength  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the 
war-horse,  ''whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  carries 
grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it 
is  the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
sources  of  the  sublime*  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  of  spectacles  that  can 
be  either  presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in 
description. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering 
on  the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  dark- 
ness, solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  sublime 
sensation  ?    Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flour- 
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ishing  city ;  but  the  hoary  mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the 
aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too, 
night  scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firmament 
when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with 
such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  a  more 
awful  grandeur  than  when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
strikiug  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  lime  grand,  but  when  heard 
amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  night,  they  become  doubly  so. 
Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  subhmity  to  all 
our  ideas  of  the  Deity :  **  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion,  he 
dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud."    80  Milton  : 

"  ITow  ofl,  amidst 
Thick  cloacls  and  dark,  does  heavens  all  ruling  sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkuess,  round 
Circles  his  throne." 

Edmund  Burke's  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  was  published  in 
1756.  Although  falling  far  short  of  the  literary  excel- 
lence of  his  later  political  works^  it  was  regarded  with  very 
general  favor  by  the  scholars  of  that  time,  and  gained  for 
its  author  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Hume,  Reynolds, 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  With  great  care,  and  sometimes  with 
extreme  ingenuity,  Burke  attempts  to  analyze  those  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind  which  produce  emotions  of  the 
sublime  or  beautiful,  and  to  trace  their  effects  to  purely 
physical  causes.  In  the  first  Part  he  treats  of  the  influ- 
ences of  novelty,  pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  grief,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  society  and  solitude,  sympathy 
and  ambition,  imitation,  and  tragedy.  In  the  second  Part 
he  discusses  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  lead  to 
feelings  of  the  sublime,  such  as  terror,  obscuritj%  power, 
vastness,  infinity,  difficulty,  magnificence,  and  uniformity. 
The  third  Part  treats  of  those  qualities  upon  which  our 
ideas  of  beauty  depend.  He  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
cause  of  beauty  is  neither  proportion,  nor  fitness,  nor  even 
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perfection ;  but  that  "since  it  is  no  creature  of  our  reason, 
since  it  strikes  us  without  reference  to  use,  and  even  where 
no  use  at  all  can  be  discerned,  since  the  order  and  method 
of  nature  is  generally  very  different  from  our  measures 
and  proportions,  we  must  conclude  that  beauty  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  some  quality  in  bodies  acting  mechanically 
upon  the  human  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  senses." 
He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  properties  upon  which 
beauty  depends;  viz.,  smallness,  smoothness,  gradual  varia- 
tion, delicacy,  and  "the  milder  sort  of  color."  In  the 
fourth  Part  the  author  discusses  at  greater  length  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  In  the  fifth 
Part  he  endeavors  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  words 
and  language  affect  us  by  appealing  to  our  notions  of 
beauty  and  the  sublime.  From  the  last  chapter — "  How 
Words  Influence  the  Passions" — we  quote  the  following: 

Now,  as  words  affect,  not  by  any  original  power,  but  by  repre- 
sentation, it  might  be  supposed  that  their  influence  over  the  pas- 
sions should  be  but  light ;  yet  it  is  quite  otherwise;  for  we  find  by 
experience,  that  eloquence  and  poetry  are  as  capable,  nay  indeed 
much  more  capable,  of  making  deep  and  lively  impressions  than 
any  other  arts,  and  even  than  nature  itself  in  very  many  cases. 
And  this  arises  chiefly  from  these  three  causes.  First,  that  we 
take  an  extraordinary  part  in  the  passions  of  others,  and  that  we 
are  easily  affected  and  brought  into  sympathy  by  any  tokens 
which  are  shown  of  them ;  and  there  are  no  tokens  which  can 
express  all  the  circumstances  of  most  passions  so  fully  as  words ; 
so  that  if  a  person  speaks  upon  any  subject,  he  can  not  only 
convey  the  subject  to  you,  but  likewise  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
himself  affected  by  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  most 
things  on  our  passions  is  not  so  much  from  the  things  themselves, 
as  from  our  opinions  concerning  them;  and  these  again  depend 
very  much  on  the  opinions  of  other  men,  conveyable  for  the  most 
part  by  words  only.  Secondly,  there  are  many  things  of  a  very 
affecting  nature  which  can  seldom  occur  in  the  reality,  but  the 
words  that  represent  them  oflen  do ;  and  thus  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  deep  impression  and  taking  root  in  the  mind, 
whilst  the  idea  of  the  reality  was  transient ;  and  to  some  perhaps 
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never  really  occurred  in  any  shape,  to  whom  it  is  notwithstanding 
very  affecting,  as  war,  death,  famine,  etc.  Besides  many  ideas 
have  never  been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any  men  but  by 
words, — as  God,  angels,  devils,  heaven,  and  hell, — all  of  which 
however  have  a  great  influence  over  the  passions.  Thirdly,  by 
words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  such  comblnationa  as  we 
cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  By  this  power  of  combining  we 
are  able,  by  the  addition  of  well  chosen  circumstances,  to  give  a 
new  life  and  force  to  the  simple  object.  In  painting  we  may  rep- 
resent any  fine  figure  we  please ;  but  we  never  can  give  k  those 
enlivening  touches  which  it  may  receive  from  words.  To  represent 
an  angel  in  a  picture,  you  can  only  draw  a  beautiful  young  man 
winged  :  but  what  painting  can  furnish  out  anything  so  grand  as 
the  addition  of  one  word,  "the  angel  of  the  Lord"f  A  picture 
of  Priam  dragged  to  the  altar's  foot,  and  there  murdered,  if  it  were 
well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  moving ;  but  there  are 
very  aggravating  circumstances,  which  it  could  never  represent : 

"  Sanguine  foedantem  quos  ipse  sacraverat  ignes." 

As  a  further  instance,  let  us  consider  those  lines  of  Milton, 
where  he  describes  the  travels  of  the  fallen  angels  through  their 
dismal  habitation : 

"O'er  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  passed,  and  many  a  region  dolorous; 
O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp ; 
Kecks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 
A  universe  of  death." 

Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  union  in 

^*  Bocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades," 

which  yet  would  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their  effect,  if  they  were 
not  the 

"  Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades — 

of  Death,"  This  idea,  or  this  affectation  caused  by  a  word,  which 
nothing  but  a  word  could  annex  to  the  others,  raises  a  very  great 
degree  of  the  sublime,  and  this  sublime  is  raised  yet  higher  by 
what  follows,  a  "  universe  of  death,*' 

Izaak  Walton's  Campleat  . Angler;  or,  the  Contemplative 
Man^s  Recreation:  being  a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing  not 
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'unworthy  the  Perusal  of  most  Anglers,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1653.  The  original  edition  was  embellished  with  pic- 
tures of  the  trout,  pike,  carp,  tench,  perch,  and  barbel,  and 
bore  upon  its  title-page  the  following  motto:  "Simon  Peter 
said,  *I  go  a  fishing;'  and  they  said,  'We  also  go  with 
thee.' "  The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy 
between  three  speakers,  Piscator,  Venator,  and  Auceps 
(Fisher,  Hunter,  and  Birdcatcher),  who  "on  a  fine  fresh 
May  morning"  meet  by  chance  on  Tottenham  hill,  and 
agree  "each  to  commend  his  favorite  recreation."  Aucfeps 
speaks  first  in  generous  praise  of  the  airy  kingdom  and  its 
winged  inhabitants;  of  the  falcon,  "who  makes  her  high- 
way over  the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and 
in  her  glorious  career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those 
high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore 
and  wonder  at;"  of  the  small  singing-birds  "that  warble 
forth  their  curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  fur- 
nished them  to  shame  art;"  of  the  lark,  who,  "when  she 
means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer  herself  and  those  tliat  hear  her, 
quitteth  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into 
the  air;"  of  the  blackbird  and  throssel,  who  "in  their 
fixed  mouths  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instru- 
ment can  reach  to;"  and,  lastly,  of  the  nightingale,  who 
"  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think 
miracles  are  not  ceased." 

Then  Venator  follows  in  a  neat  little  speech  in  praise  of 
the  chase ;  of  the  perfection  of  smell  possessed  by  the  grey- 
hound ;  of  his  fleetness  of  foot ;  and  of  the  joyous  ringing 
music  made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  pursuit  of  game.  Yet  he 
makes,  at  the  best,  but  a  poor  showing  for  his  favorite 
pastime.  For  Piscator  breaks  in  with  the  most  impas- 
sioned praise  of  the  watery  kingdom  and  the  finned  inhab- 
itants of  brook,  river,  and  sea.  But  most  of  all  does  he 
dwell  on  the  fascinating  pleasure  of  angling,  on  its  antiq- 
uity and  unrivaled  excellence.  He  turns  over  the  leaves 
of  his  Bible  to  observe  how  many  references  are  there 
made  to  fishes  and  fishing.    He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  professional  fisher- 
men ;  and  that  these  obtained  especial  favor  in  the  sight 
of  the  Saviour,  because  he  "  found  that  the  hearts  of  such 
men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quiet- 
ness— that  they  were  men  of  mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable 
spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglers  are."  He  shows  that 
angling  has  in  it  something  of  the  divine  character,  and 
" it  is  somewhat  like  poetry ;  men  must  be  bom  so"  The 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm  of  Piscator  convert  Venator,  who 
resolves  to  abandon  the  cruel  sport  of  the  huntsman,  and 
to  become  the  companion  and  scholar  of  the  fisherman. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  quaint  discus- 
sions, between  master  and  pupil,  concerning  a  great  variety 
of  themes,  ranging  from  the  simplest  directions  for  baiting 
a  hook  to  the  profoundest  lessons  in  morals  and  religion. 
But  into  whatever  regions  of  fancy  or  of  fact  the  enthu- 
siastic Piscator  may  wander,  he  always  returns  to  the 
central  theme,  the  praise  of  angling. 

No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as 
the  life  of  a  well-governed  angler ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swal- 
lowed up  with  business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriv- 
ing plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and 
posisess  ourselves  in  as  much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams 
which  we  now  see  glide  so  quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar, 
we  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries, 
"  Doubtless  Grod  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless 
God  never  did  ;"  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge),  God  never  did  make 
a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling. 

As  an  example  of  the  angler's  happiest  vein  of  moral- 
izing, let  us  read  his  quaint  remarks  on  contentment : 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day,  with 
his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair,  where  he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking- 
glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many 
other  gimcracks;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he  said  to  his 
friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there  in  this  world  of  which 
Diogenes  hath  no  need  I"    And  truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with 
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very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no 
need  of.  Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy?  No,  doubtless;  for  nature  is 
content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man 
that  complains  not  of  some  want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing 
but  his  will ;  rt  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbor, 
for  not  worshiping  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus,  when  we  might 
be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  that  was  angry  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller; 
and  of  a  woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would  not 
show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her  next  neigh  bora 
was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom  God  had  given  health  and 
plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's 
riches  had  made  purse-proud  ;  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  and 
for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which 
being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  contention  for  it, 
and  at  last  into  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbor,  who  was  as  rich 
as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other ;  and 
this  law-«uit  begot  higher  oppositions  and  actionable  words,  and 
more  vexations  and  law-suits ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both 
were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful, 
purse-proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  husband, 
after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she 
also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her  grave;  and  so  the  wealth  of 
these  poor  rich  people  was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they 
wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make  us 
happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several 
houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready-furnished,  and  would  often  trouble 
himself  and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ; 
and  being  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one 
house  to  another,  replied,  "It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one  of 
them."  But  his  friend  knowing  hi3  temper,  told  him,  **  If  he 
would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself 
behind  him ;  for  content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet 
soul."  And  this  may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our 
Saviour  says  in  St.  ^Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  says,  "  Blessed 
be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  possess  the  earth."     Not  that  the  meek  shall  no^  also 
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obtain  mercy,  and  see  Grod,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only, 
possesses  the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatious 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others 
possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  Grod  has 
allotted  for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek 
and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very  dreams 
pleasing,  both  to  God  and  himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to  thankfulness ; 
and  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me  tell  you,  that  though  the 
prophet  David  was  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery,  and  many 
other  of  the  most  deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankfulness 
than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scripture,  as  may  appear 
in  his  book  of  Psalms,  where  there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his 
confessing  of  his  sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  for 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be  accounted,  even 
by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in 
that,  labor  to  be  as  like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we 
receive  daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise  Him, 
because  they  be  common ;  let  not  us  forget  to  praise  Him  for  the 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  we  have  met  with  since  we  met 
together.  What  would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers, 
and  meadows,  and  flowers,  fountains,  that  we  have  met  with  since 
we  met  together  ?  I  have  been  told,  that  if  a  man  that  was  born 
blind  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during 
his  whole  life,  and  should,  at  the  first  openiug  of  his  eyes,  fix  his 
sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  glory,  either  at  the  rising 
or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  transported  and  amazed,  and  so 
admire  the  glory  of  it,  that  he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes 
from  that  first  ravishing  object  to  behold  all  the  other  various 
beauties  this  world  could  present  to  him.  And  this,  and  many 
other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy  daily.  And  for  most  of  them, 
because  they  be  so  common,  most  men  forget  to  pay  their  praises ; 
but  let  not  us,  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  Him  that 
made  that  sun  and  us,  and  still  protects  us,  and  gives  us  flowers, 
and  showers,  and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and  content,  and  leisure  to 
go  o-fishiug. 
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The  only  book  which  can  with  propriety  be  compared 
with  Izaak  Walton's  inimitable  production  is  a  work  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  entitled  Tlie  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selbome  (1789).  In  this  book,  which  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  "  to  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington  and  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.,"  the  author 
gives  a  pleasing  and  minute  account  of  his  observations 
of  natural  phenomena  in  Selbome,  and  a  thousand  inter- 
esting details  relating  to  animal  and  plant  life,  such  as  only 
the  most  loving  and  patient  student  of  nature  would  think 
of  recording.  "  Every  change  in  the  weather,"  saj^s  Shaw, 
"every  circumstance  in  the  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
insects,  were  noted  by  him  with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm 
that  captivates  the  dullest  reader ;  and  the  Natural  History 
of  Selbome  lias  made  at  least  as  many  naturalists  d^^Mobin- 
son  Orusoe  has  made  sailors.  The  benevolent  playfulness 
which  overflows  White's  renaarks,  the  pleasant  touches  of 
credulity,  as  in  his  obstinate  desire  to  find  proofs  that  swal- 
lows hibernate  under  water,  the  intense  personality  with 
which  he  is  associated  with  the  beautiful  scenes  he  loved 
so  well,  the  ardent  fondness  for  natural  objects, — every 
feature  of  his  character  heightens  the  charm  of  this  most 
fascinating  book." 

With  the  works  of  Walton  and  of  White  we  may  briefly 
mention  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  which,  although  in- 
tended to  be  a  popular  scientific  work,  is  almost  valueless 
for  the  information  which  it  contains,  but  highly  interesting 
when  regarded  merely  as  a  literary  production.  "John- 
son prophesied  that  Goldsmith  would  make  the  work  as 
pleasant  as  a  Persian  tale,  and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled." 
It  is^chiefly  a  compilation  from  Buffbn  and  other  French 
naturalists  from  which  the  wildest,  most  absurd  statements 
are  copied  without  any  attempt  to  test  their  truth  or  any 
doubts  of  their  trustworthiness.  The  ignorance  of  Gold- 
smith on  matters  of  natural  history  was  "a  constant  sub- 
ject of  jest  among  his  friends.  They  declared  he  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  any  two  sorts  of  barn-door 
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fowl  until  he  saw  them  cooked  and  on  the  table."  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  four  volumes  of  his  Animated  NaJture  are 
very  interesting  reading,  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
a  century  are  still  perused  with  enjoyment. 

In  studying  the  literary  style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
we  should  not  omit  to  notice  his  Visit  to  the  Hebrides  (1775). 
This  work,  although  a  journal  of  the  author's  experience 
and  observation  among  the  people  and  amid  the  scenery 
of  the  Western  islands,  can  scarcely  be  classed  among 
books  of  travel.  "  The  narrative,"  says  Macaulay,  **  is 
entertaining;  the  speculations,  whether  sound  or  unsound, 
are  always  ingenious;  and  the  style,  though  too  stiff  and 
pompous,  is  somewhat  easier  and  more  graceful  than  that 
of  his  early  writings."  Johnson  was  not  a  man  to  care  for 
"rural  beauties,"  nor  did  the  loveliest  phases  of  natural 
scenery  elicit  his  admiration.  Writing  of  Loch  Ness,  he 
says : 

II  will  very  readily  occur  that  this  uniformity  of  barrenness  can 
afford  very  little  amusement  to  the  traveler;  that  it  is  easy  to  sit 
at  home  and  conceive  rocks  and  heath  and  waterfalls ;  and  that 
these  journeys  are  useless  labors,  which  neither  impregnate  the 
imagination  nor  enlarge  the  enthusiasm. 

And  upon  landing  at  lona,  although  he  has  no  eye  for 
natural  phenomena,  his  imagination  is  stirred  by  contem- 
plating the  antiquity  of  the  place,  and  he  gives  majestic 
vent  to  his  feelings: 

We  are  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the 
luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolish 
if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses,  whatever  makes  the  pa?t,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.    The  man  is 
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little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen  is 
the  title  of  a  unique  and  remarkable  work  written  by 
Walter  Savage  Lander  (1820-1830).  Lander's  style  as  a 
prose  writer  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  nervous 
grace.  His  works  are  "full  of  thoughts  which  fasten 
themselves  on  the  mind,  and  are  a  joy  forever."  The 
Imaginary  Conversations  is  distinguished  for  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  every  hitherto  well-known  and  well- 
received  opinion  is  contradicted.  Everything  that  has 
been  generally  believed  is  scorned  and  scouted  because  it 
has  been  generally  believed.  The  most  absurd  theories 
are  received  and  defended  merely  because  they  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  absurd.  Lord  Jeffrey  says :  "  The  Im- 
aginary Conversations  is  an  edifying  example  of  the  spirit 
of  literary  Jacobinism — flying  at  all  game,  running  a-muck 
at  all  opinions,  and  at  continual  cross-purposes  with  its 
own.  This  spirit  admits  neither  of  equal  nor  superior, 
follower  nor  precursor:  *it  travels  in  a  road  so  narrow, 
where  but  one  goes  abreast.'  It  claims  a  monopoly  of 
Fcnse,  wit,  and  wisdom.  To  agree  with  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence; to  differ  from  it,  a  crime.  It  tramples  on  old 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  It  seizes  with 
avidity  on  all  that  is  startling  or  obnoxious  in  opinions ; 
and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any  one  else  discards 
them  as  no  longer  fit  for  its  use.  Thus  persons  of  this 
temper  affect  atheism  by  way  of  distinction ;  and  if  they 
can  succeed  in  bringing  it  into  fashion  become  orthodox 
again,  in  order  not  to  be  with  the  vulgar.  .  .  .  What- 
ever is  doubtful,  remote,  visionary  in  philosophy,  or  wild 
and  dangerous  in  politics,  they  fasten  upon  eagerly,  rccon)- 
mending  and  insisting  on  nothing  else ;  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  their  own  most  darling  schemes,  and  leave 
Ihem  in  the  lurch  immediately."    The  following  extract 
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from  a  conversation  between  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  upon  the  philosophy  and  the  literary  style  of 
John  Locke  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 

Chesterfield. — I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Locke. 

Chatham. — Nor  I — ^he  is  too  simply  grand  for  admiration — I 
contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally  deep  and  clear,  he  is  both 
philosophically  and  grammatically  the  most  elegant  of  English 
writers. 

Chesterfield. — If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb  or  feature 
my  surprisse  at  this  remark,  your  lordship,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me 
a  slight  and  involuntary  transgression  of  my  own  precept.  I 
must  entreat  you,  before  we  move  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to 
ioform  me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him  in  style  the  most 
elegant  of  our  prose  authors? 

Chatham. — Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
this  point  certainly  no  less  correct  than  mine. 

Chesterfield. — Pray  assist  me. 

Chatham. — Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the  two  driest  of 
all  subjects  on  which  a  conversation  can  turn ;  yet  if  the  ground 
is  not  promiscuously  sown,  if  what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered, 
if  what  ought  to  be  covered  is  not  bare,  and,  above  all,  if  the 
plants  are  choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  elegance  in  prose  com- 
position is  mainly  this:  a  just  admission  of  topics  and  of  words; 
neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of  either ;  enough  of  sweetness  in  the 
sound  to  induce  us  to  enter  and  sit  still ;  enough  of  illustration 
and  reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when  they  would 
tire ;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the  complex  to  repay  us  for 
our  attendance.  I  could,  perhaps,  be  more  logical  in  my  definition 
and  more  concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  ? 

Chesterfield. — ^I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Cliatham. — My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  I  find  nothing 
idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

Chesterfield. — But  in  the  opinion  of  your  graver  men,  would  not 
some  of  his  principles  lead  too  far? 

Chatham. — The  danger  is  that  few  will  be  led  by  them  far 
enough :  most  who  begin  with  him  stop  short,  and,  pretending  to 
find  pebbles  in  their  shoes,  throw  themselves  down   upon   the 
ground,  and  complain  of  their  guide. 
43 
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Chesterfield. — What  then  can  be  the  reason  why  Plato,  so  much 
less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more  quoted  and  applauded  ? 

Chatham. — ^The  difficulties  we  never  try  are  no  difficulties  to  us. 
Those  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain  know  in  some 
measure  its  altitude,  by  comparing  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but 
those  who  stand  at  the  bottom  and  have  never  mounted  it,  can 
compare  it  with  few  only,  and  with  those  imperfectly.  Until  a 
short  time  ago,  I  could  have  conversed  more  fluently  about  Plato 
than  I  can  at  present;  I  had  read  all  the  titles  to  his  dialogues, 
and  several  scraps  of  commentary;  these  I  have  now  forgotten, 
and  am  indebted  to  long  attacks  of  the  gout  for  what  I  have 
acquired  instead. 

Chesterfield. — A  very  severe  schoolmaster  I  I  hope  he  allows  a 
long  vacation  ? 

ChaiJuim. — Severe  he  is,  indeed,  and  although  he  is  no  example 
of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  observances,  and  teaches  many  things. 
Without  him  I  should  have  had  less  patience,  less  learning,  less 
reflection,  less  leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  everything  but  sleep. 

Chesterfield. — Locke,  from  a  deficiency  of  fancy,  is  not  likely  to 
attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 

Chatham. — And  yet  occasionally  his  language  is  both  meta- 
phorical and  rich  in  images.  In  fact,  all  our  great  philosophers 
have  also  this  property  in  a  Wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  devotional,  in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hobbes,  the  next  to  him  in 
range  of  inquiry  and  potency  of  intellect.  And  what  would  you 
think,  my  lord,  if  you  discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a 
sentence  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare? 

Chesterfield. — I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  wonder,  not  to 
say  a  miracle:  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had  no  feeling  or  respect 
for  poetry. 

Chatham. — His  words  are  these : — "  I  don't  know  what  I  may 
seem  to  the  world  ;  but  as  to  myself,  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like 
a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

Chesterfield. — Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  the  volume  of 
her  great  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  had  bent  over  him  and  taken 
his  hand,  and  taught  him  to  decipher  the  characters  of  her  sacred 
language ;  who  had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil,  higher 
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than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might  impress  her  features  and 
her  fondness  on  his  heart,  threw  it  back  wholly  at  these  words, 
and  gazed  upon  him  with  as  much  admiration  as  ever  he  hud 
gazed  upon  her. 

The  Pentameron;  or,  Interviews  of  Messer  Oiovanni  Boc- 
caccio and  Messer  Prancese  Petrarcha  (1837),  is  another  work 
by  Landor,  similar  in  conception,  but  far  inferior  in  execu- 
tion, to  the  Imaginary  Conversations.  Yet  it  has  found 
many  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, who  found  its  pages  "too  delightful  to  turn  over." 
"  Mr.  Landor," says  De Quincey, "is  a  man  of  great  genius, 
and  as  such  he  ought  to  interest  the  public.  More  than 
enough  appears  of  his  strong,  eccentric  nature,  through 
every  page  of  his  extensive  writings,  to  win,  amongst  those 
who  have  read  him,  a  corresponding  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  him  personally;  in  his  social  relations,  in  his 
biography,  in  his  manners,  in  his  appearance.  Out  of  two 
conditions  for  attracting  a  personal  interest  he  has  power- 
fully realized  one.  His  moral  nature,  shining  with  colored 
light  through  the  crystal  shrine  of  his  thoughts,  will  not 
allow  of  your  forgetting  it.  A  sunset  of  Claude  or  a  dying 
dolphin  can  be  forgotten,  and  generally  is  forgotten ;  but 
not  the  fiery  radiations  of  a  human  spirit  built  by  nature 
to  animate  a  leader  in  storms,  a  martyr,  a  national  reformer, 
an  arch-rebel,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  but  whom  too 
much  wealth,  and  the  accidents  of  education,  have  turned 
aside  into  a  contemplative  recluse.  Had  Mr.  Landor,  there- 
fore, been  read  in  any  extent  answering  to  his  merits,  he 
must  have  become,  for  the  English  public,  an  object  of 
prodigious  personal  interest." 

Dr.  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  does  not  rank 
high  as  a  literary  production,  but  as  marking  a  peculiar 
phase  in  the  development  of  American  literature  and 
thought  it  is  not  undeserving  of  notice.  The  first  number 
was  published  in  1732,  and  it  continued  to  appear  regu- 
larly thereafter,  every  year,  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
The  average  annual  sale  of  the  work  was  upwards  of  ten 
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thousand  copies,  which  for  that  time  was  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  "Observing,"  says  Franklin,  "that  it  was 
generally  read  (scarce  any  neighborhood  in  the  Province 
being  without  it),  I  considered  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for 
conveying  instruction  among  the  common  people,  who 
bought  scarcely  any  other  books,  I  therefore  filled  all  the 
little  spaces  that  occurred  between  the  remarkable  days  in 
the  calendar  with  proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such  as 
inculcated  industry  and  frugality  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing wealth,  and  thereby  securing  virtue ;  it  being  more 
difiicult  for  a  man  in  want  to  act  always  honestly,  as  (to 
use  here  one  of  those  proverbs),  'It  is  hard  for  an  empty 
sack  to  stand  upright^  " 

The  choice  utterances  of  Poor  Richard  were  copied  by 
all  the  colonial  newspapers,  and  were  read,  admired,  and 
memorized  by  old  and  young,  from  Boston  to  Savannah. 
They  were,  of  course,  not  the  original  conceptions  of 
Franklin,  for  he  had  culled  them  from  a  variety  of 
sources, — from  the  works  of  Bacon,  Rabelais,  Swift,  Defoe, 
and  others, — but  they  all  "  bore  the  Franklin  stamp,"  and 
were  dressed  in  Franklin's  own  language.  A  few  examples 
of  these  homely  proverbs,  selected  at  random,  will  serve  to 
illustrate. 

"At  the  workingman's  house  hunger  looks  in,  but  dare  not 
enter." 

"  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows." 

"  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 

"  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee." 

"  In  the  affairs  of  this  world  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but 
by  the  want  of  it." 

"  Fools  make  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  them." 

"  Silks  and  satins,  scarlets  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire." 

"A  plowman  on  his  legs  i:d  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  kneeg," 
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"  If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow 
some ;  for  he  that  goes  a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing." 

"  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors ;  creditors  are  a 
superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days  and  times." 

"Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 

"If  you  will  not  hear  Keason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles." 

Poor  RUhard^s  Almanac  attained  to  more  than  a  local  or 
colonial  reputation.  Its  proverbial  sayings  were  reprinted 
in  England,  were  translated  into  Spanish,  and  appeared  in 
three  different  French  versions.  In  1823  it  was  translated 
into  modern  Greek.  These  maxims,  which  appear  to  be 
suited  to  every  age  and  to  every  state  of  society,  have 
become  household  words  everywhere,  and,  although  their 
authorship  has,  in  the  main,  been  forgotten,  they  have 
been  permanently  incorporated  into  the  speech  of  the 
American  people. 

The  miscellaneous  works  of  Washington  Irving  should 
not  be  passed  by  without  brief  mention  in  the  present 
chapter.  Salmagundi;  or,  the  Whim-  Whams  and  Opinions  of 
Launcelot  Langstoff,  Esq,,  and  otJiers  (1807),  was  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Washington  Irving,  William  Irving,  and  James 
K.  Paulding.  It  was  replete  with  humor,  and  consisted, 
in  large  part,  of  local  hits  and  allusions,  and  good-humored 
satires  upon  well-known  persons  and  the  society  of  the  day. 
In  1809  the  first  complete  and  original  work  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  appeared.  It  was  entitled  A  History  of  New 
York f  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch 
Dynasty;  containing,  among  many  surprising  and  curious 
Hatters,  the  unutterable  Ponderings  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  the 
disastrous  projects  of  William  the  Testy,  and  the  chivalric 
Achievements  of  Peter  the  Headstrong — the  three  Dutch  Gov- 
emors  of  New  Amsterdam:  being  the  only  authentic  History  of 
the  Times  that  ever  hath  been  or  ever  will  be  published.  By 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  A  hand-book  of  New  York,  recently 
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I)ublished,  had  been  the  means  of  suggesting  this  work  to 
Irving.  At  first  he  had  intended  writing  nothing  more 
than  a  short  burlesque,  but  ideas  and  quaint  suggestions 
crowded  upon  him  as  he  wrote,  and  the  book  was  finally 
extended  to  two  volumes.  A  short  time  before  its  publica- 
tion an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Evening  Post 
inquiring  for  "a  small  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  an 
old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat,  by  the  name  of  Knicker- 
bocker," who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  his  lodg- 
ings in  Mulberry  street,  leaving  behind  him  "a  very 
curious  kind  of  a  written  book,  in  his  own  hand-writing." 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  bore  also,  upon  its  title-page, 
the  following  explanation :  "  This  work  was  found  in  the 
chamber  of  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  old  gentle- 
man whose  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  has  been 
noticed.  It  is  published  in  order  to  discharge  certain  debts 
he  left  behind."  The  main  object  of  this  curious  work  was, 
as  Mr.  Irving  afterwards  remarked,  to  embody  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  York  in  an  amusing  form ;  "  to  illustrate  its 
local  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities ;  to  clothe  home 
scenes  and  places  and  familiar  names  with  those  imagina- 
tive and  whimsical  associations  so  seldom  met  with  in  our 
new  country,  but  which  live  like  charms  and  spells  about 
the  cities  of  the  old  world,  binding  the  heart  of  the  native 
inhabitant  to  his  home."  But  it  is  related  that  the  char- 
acter and  aim  of  the  book  were  strangely  misapprehended 
by  many  respectable  but  over-credulous  readers  who  for  a 
long  time  regarded  it  as  a  veritable  history ;  and  a  certain 
learned  German  editor,  Herr  Goller,  gravely  refers  to  it  as  a 
trustworthy  authority  in  illustration  of  a  certain  passage 
in  American  history.  A  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Dutch  families  were  at  first  seriously  offended  by  what 
they  regarded  as  a  burlesque  upon  the  manners  and  usages 
of  their  ancestors.  But  "the  far  greater  part,  I  have  reason 
to  flatter  myself,"  says  the  author,  "receive  my  good- 
humored  picturings  in  the  same  temper  with  which  they 
were  executed ;  and  when  I  find,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
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forty  years,  this  hap-liazard  production  of  my  youth  still 
cherished  among  them ;  when  I  find  its  very  name  become 
a  household  word,  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp  to 
everything  recommended  for  poj)ular  acceptation,  such  as 
Knickerbocker  societies;  Knickerbocker  insurance  com- 
panies; Knickerbocker  steamboats;  Knickerbocker  bread, 
and  Knickerbocker  ice ;  and  when  I  find  New-Yorkers  of 
Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  "being  'genuine 
Knickerbockers,'  I  please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that 
I  have  struck  the  right  chord,  and  that  my  dealings  wuth 
the  good  old  Dutch  times,  and  the  customs  and  usages 
derived  from  them,  are  in  harmony  with  the  feelings 
and  humors  of  my  townsmen."  Knickerbocker^ 8  New  York 
comprises  seven  books.  Book  I.  treats  of  the  "divers 
ingenious  theories  and  philosophic  speculations  concern- 
ing the  creation  and  population  of  the  world,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  New  York."  Book  II.  relates  the  story 
of  the  first  settlement  "  of  the  province  of  Nieuw-Neder- 
landts."  Book  III.  records  the  history  of  "  the  golden 
reign  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller."  Book  IV.  contains  the 
chronicles  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Testy.  Books  V. 
and  VI.  relate  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Peter  Stuy  vesant, 
his  troubles  with  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  his  gal- 
lant achievements  on  the  Delaware.  Book  VII.  continues 
the  author's  account  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  and  closes 
by  relating  the  troubles  with  the  British  nation  and  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Dutch  dynasty. 

Other  works  of  Washington  Irving,  most  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  elsewhere,  are  The  Sketch-Book  (1818); 
Bracebridge  Hall  (1821) ;  Tales  of  a  Traveller  (1824) ;  Life  of 
CyZa?n&iw(1826);  The  Conquest  of  Qranada  (1829);  Alhambra 
(1832);  Oraym  Miscellany  (1835);  Astoria  (1836);  Adven- 
tures of  Captain  Bonneville  (1837);  Wolf  erf  s  Roost  (1855); 
and  The  Life  of  George  Washington  (1855-59).  "  From  the 
time  when  the  Sketch-Book  was  published  Irving  had  a 
wide  circle  of  appreciative  readers,  which  has  never  dimin- 
ished.   In  the  department  of  pure  literature  he  was  the 
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earliest  classic  writer  of  America,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  he  remains  the  first.  The  remarkable  clearness  and 
purity  of  his  English,  the  freshness  of  many  of  his  themes, 
and  the  genial  spirit  in  which  he  handles  all,  seem  to  have 
secured  for  his  works  a  permanent  active  circulation." 

Professor  Wilson  said  of  Washington  Irving :  "  His  later 
books  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  English ;  and  the  pictures 
they  contain  cannot  stand  beside  those  drawn  of  English 
scenery,  character,  and  manners,  by  our  great  native  artists, 
without  an  uncertain  faintness  seeming  to  steal  over  them, 
that  impairs  their  eflfect,  by  giving  them  the  air,  if  not  of 
copies,  of  imitations.  Yet  that  not  much ;  for  Washington 
Irving,  as  he  thinks  and  feels,  so  does  he  write,  more  like 
us  than  we  could  have  thought  it  possible  an  American 
should  do,  while  his  fine  natural  genius  preserves,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  originality." 

A  curious  philological  treatise  by  John  Home  Tooke 
deserves  brief  mention  in  this  chapter.  This  work  is 
entitled  'Enm  nrepdevra,  OT  the  DivcTsions  of  Parley,  and  was 
published  in  two  parts, — ^the  first  part  in  1786,  the  second 
in  1805.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  prove  that  all 
words  were  originally  borrowed  from  or  suggested  by  the 
objects  of  external  perception,  and  that  all  parts  of  speech 
may  be  resolved  into  nouns  and  verbs.  "  What  he  thinks 
he  has  proved,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  is 
that  the  etymological  history  of  words  is  our  true  guide, 
both  as  to  the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  things  which  they  are  intended 
to  signify — a  proposition  so  monstrous  that  he  has  nowhere 
ventured  to  enunciate  it  in  its  general  form,  but  has  rather 
left  it  to  be  collected  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks 
upon  particular  instances."  Coleridge  said  of  Home  Tooke : 
"  He  had  that  clearness  which  is  founded  on  shallowness. 
He  doubted  nothing,  and  therefore  gave  you  all  that  he 
himself  knew,  or  meant,  with  great  completeness." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century  was  William  Cobbett.    His  books. 
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although  now  almost  forgotten,  were  once  widely  read  and 
admired ;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the  pure  English  in 
whicli  they  are  written  and  the  straightforward  simplicity 
of  their  style.  Cobbett's  opportunities  for  obtaining  an 
education  were  very  limited;  until  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  mature  manhood  his  learning  w^  limited 
merely  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  had  acquired  while  farming  a  piece  of  land 
near  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  It  was  while  serving  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  British  army,  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  he  began  in 
earnest  that  work  of  self-culture  which  enabled  him  after- 
wards to  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  as  an  author  and 
politician.  In  his  Advice  to  Young  Men,  a  book  abounding 
in  delightful  passages  of  autobiography,  he  tells  us  how 
he  proceeded  in  his  method  of  self-instruction: 

The  colonel  saw  my  deficiency  and  strongly  recommended  study. 
He  enforced  his  advice  with  a  sort  of  injunction,  and  with  a  prom- 
ise of  reward  in  case  of  success.  I  procured  me  a  Lowth's  gram- 
mar; and  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  it  with  unceasing  assiduity, 
and  not  without  some  profit,  for  though  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  I  fully  comprehended  all  that  I  read,  still  I  read  and  studied 
with  such  unremitted  attention,  that,  at  last,  I  could  write  without 
falling  into  any  very  gross  errors.  The  pains  I  took  cannot  be 
described ;  I  wrote  the  whole  grammar  out  two  or  three  times ;  I  got 
it  by  heart:  I  repeated  it  every  morning  and  every  evening,  and, 
when  on  guard,  I  imposed  on  myself  the  task  of  saying  it  all  over 
once  every  time  I  was  posted  sentinel.  To  this  exercise  of  my 
memory  I  ascribed  the  retentiveness  of  which  I  have  since  found  it 
capable-  .  .  .  The  whole  week's  food  was  not  a  bit  too  much 
for  one  day.  ...  I  have  seen  soldiers  lay  in  their  berths, 
many  and  many  a  time,  actually  crying  for  hunger. 

The  edge  of  my  berth,  or  that  of  the  guard-bed,  was  my  seat  to 
study  in ;  my  knapsack  was  my  bookcase ;  a  bit  of  board  lying  on 
my  lap  was  my  writing-table.  ...  I  had  no  money  to  pur- 
chase candle  or  oil ;  in  winter-time  it  was  rarely  that  I  could  get 
any  evening  light  but  that  of  the  fire;  and  only  my  turn  even  of 
that.  ...  To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper  I  was  compelled 
to  forego  some  portion  of  food,  though  in  a  state  of  half-starvation. 
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I  had  no  moment  of  time  that  I  could  call  my  own ;  and  I  had  to 
read  and  write  amidst  the  talking,  laughing,  singing,  whistling,  and 
brawling  of  at  least  half  a  score  of  the  most  thoughtless  of  men, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  hours  of  their  freedom  from  all  control. 

Cobbett's  chief  works  were  political,  and  most  of  his 
writings  appeared  originally  in  a  periodical — The  Weekly 
Political  Register — of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  which, 
with  only  a  single  interruption,  was  issued  regularly  from 
January,  1802,  until  June,  1835.  He  supported  Pitt's  gov- 
ernment, warred  furiously  against  all  forms  of  corruption, 
and  was  unceasing  in  his  defense  of  popular  rights.  lu 
the  end,  having  but  little  forbearance  for  either  of  the  old 
political  parties,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the 
extreme  radicals,  and  was  by  them  elected  to  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  edited  many  others.  No  man  of 
the  century,  not  even  excepting  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was 
capable  of  doing  so  large  an  amount  of  brain-work  as 
William  Cobbett.  At  his  farm  near  Kensington  he  culti- 
vated Indian  corn,  which  he  thought  might  be  made  profit- 
able in  England,  and  to  which  he  tried  to  give  the  name 
of  "  Cobbett's  corn."  One  of  his  most  remarkable  books 
was  a  Treatise  on  Cobbetfs  Com^  the  title-page  of  which  was 
printed  on  paper  made  from  com-husks.  Besides  the  works 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  The  Emigrants 
Guide;  An  English  Grammar  (1819);  Cottage  Economy; 
Rural  Rides  in  England;  A  Legacy  of  Parsons;  A  Yearns 
Residence  in  America;  and  many  others.  Southey  declared 
that  there  never  was  a  better  or  more  forcible  English 
writer.  Hazlitt  said  that  he  was  not  onlj*^  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  political  writer  of  the  day,  but  one  of 
the  best  writers  in  the  language.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
says :  "  If  there  was  one  quality  which  existed  in  Cobbett 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  all  others,  it  was  that  of  being 
an  ultra-Englishman.  He  was  more  honest,  more  pugna- 
cious, more  self-opinioned  than  most  men;  but  he  was 
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more  English  than  any  man,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  English  writers/' 

Frimda  in  Council  (1849)  and  Companions  of  my  Solitude 
(1851)  are  the  titles  prefixed  to  a  series  of  thoughts  on 
social  subjects  by  Arthur  Helps.  These  works  are  remark- 
able for  the  pleasing  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  composed,  and  the  sparkling  earnestness  of  the 
ideas  which  they  disclose.  A  passage  or  two  selected  at 
random  from  the  latter  volume  will,  perhaps,  give  some 
notion  of  that  style  of  thought  and  expression  which 
characterizes  all  the  writings  of  Helps,  whether  they  be 
poems,  histories,  or  essays : 

Eternally  that  fable  is  true,  of  a  choice  being  given  to  men  on 
their  entrance  into  life.  Two  majestic  women  stand  before  you : 
one  in  rich  vesture,  superb,  with  what  seems  like  a  mural  crown  on 
her  head  and  plenty  in  her  hand,  and  something  of  triumph,  I  will 
not  say  boldness,  in  her  eye ;  and  she,  the  queen  of  this  world,  can 
give  you  many  things.  The  other  is  beautiful,  but  not  alluring, 
nor  rich,  nor  powerful ;  and  there  are  traces  of  care  and  shame 
and  sorrow  in  her  face ;  and  (marvelous  to  say)  her  look  is  down- 
cast and  yet  noble.  She  can  give  you  nothing,  but  she  can  make 
you  somebody.  If  you  canuot  bear  to  part  from  her  sweet,  sublime 
countenance,  which  hardly  veils  with  sorrow  its  infinity,  follow, 
her:  follow  her,  I  say,  if  you  are  really  minded  so  to  do;  but  do 
not,  while  you  are  on  this  track,  look  back  with  ill-concealed  envy 
on  the  glittering  things  which  fall  in  the  path  of  those  who  prefer 
to  follow  the  rich  dame,  and  to  pick  up  the  riches  and  honors 
which  fall  from  her  cornucopia. 

This  is  in  substance  what  a  true  artist  said  to  me  only  the  other 
day,  impatient  as  he  told  me,  of  the  complaints  of  those  who 
would  pursue  art,  and  yet  would  have  fortune. 

But,  indeed,  all  moral  writings  teem  with  this  remark  in  one 
form  or  other.  You  cannot  have  inconsistent  advantages.  Do  not 
shun  this  maxim  because  it  is  commonplace.  On  the  contrary, 
take  the  closest  heed  of  what  observant  men,  who  would  probably 
like  to  show  originality,  are  yet  constrained  tt)  repeat.  Therein 
lies  the  marrow  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Such  things  are 
wiser  than  proverbs,  which  are  seldom  true  except  for  the  occasion 
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on  which  they  are  used,  and  are  generally  good  to  strengthen  a 
resolve  rather  than  to  enlighten  it. 

A  long  solitary  ride  enabled  me  to-day  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
a  chapter  which  I  had  been  thinking  of  for  some  time.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  unless  he  is  a  perfect  horseman  to  think  connectedly 
during  a  ride,  which  is  the  very  reason  why  horse-exercise  is  so 
good  for  the  studious  and  the  busy;  but  the  inspiriting  nature  of 
the  exercise  may  enable  the  rider  to  overcome  special  points  of 
difficulty  in  any  subject  he  is  thinking  over.  In  truth,  a  subject 
of  any  magnitude  requires  to  be  thought  over  in  all  moods  of  mind; 
and  that  alone  is  one  good  reason  for  maintaining  thoughts  long  in 
mind,  before  expressing  them  in  speech  or  writing,  that  they  come 
to  be  considered  and  reconsidered  under  all  aspects,  and  to  be 
modified  by  the  various  fortunes  and  states  of  temperament  of 
the  thinker. 

There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  is 
plodding  homewards  on  his  own  legs,  under  an  umbrella,  and  those 
of  the  same  man  who,  on  horseback,  is  springing  over  the  elastic 
turf,  careless  whether  wind  or  rain  drives  against  him  or  not,  that 
there  was  between  the  after-dinner  and  the  next  morning  councils 
of  the  ancient  Germans. 

And,  indeed,  the  subject  I  was  thinking  of,  needs  to  be  considered 
in  all  weathers  of  the  soul,  for  it  is  very  large ;  and  if  I  could 
present  to  other  minds  what  comes  under  this  subject  in  mine,  I 
should  have  said  a  good  deal  of  all  that  I  may  have  to  say  on 
most  subjects. 

Without  more  introductory  words,  for  a  long  introduction  would 
be  especially  out  of  place  in  this  case,  the  subject  in  question  is  the 
art  of  coming  to  an  end. 

Almost  all  human  affairs  arc  tedious.  Every  thing  is  too  long. 
Visits,  dinners,  plays,  speeches,  pleadings,  essays,  sermons,  are  too 
long.  Pleasure  and  business  labor  equally  under  this  defect,  or, 
as  I  should  rather  say,  this  fatal  superabundance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tiresomeness  belongs  to  virtue  alone. 
Few  people  are  more  pedantic  and  tiresome  than  the  vicious ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  if  one  were  thrown  on  a  desert  island,  and  had  only 
the  means  of  rescuing  Blair's  works  and  many  fictions  of  decidedly 
bad  tendency,  but  thought  to  be  amusing,  one  would  not  exclaim, 
"  Blair  for  ever !"  and  hurl  the  fictions  into  their  element,  the  water. 
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"  It  must  be  because  the  world  is  unregenerate,"  says 
Miss  Preston,  "that  Arthur  Helps  is  not  a  general  favorite. 
Somebody  once  said  (was  it-Ruskin,  at  whose  imperious 
order  so  many  of  us  read  Friends  in  Council,  a  dozen  years 
ago?)  that  appreciation  of  Helps  is  a  sure  test  of  culture. 
Not  so  much  that,  one  may  suggest,  as  of  a  certain  native 
fineness  and  excellence  of  mind.  The  impression  prevails 
among  some  of  tliose  wlio  do  not  read  him  that  Helps  is 
a  hard  writer.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  His 
manner  is  simplicity  itself;  his  speech  is  always  winning, 
and  of  a  silvery  distinctness.  There  are  hosts  of  ravenous 
readers,  lively  and  capable,  who,  if  their  vague  prejudice 
were  removed,  would  exceedingly  enjoy  the  gentle  wit,  the 
unassuming  wisdom,  and  the  refreshing  originality  of  the 
author  in  question." 

In  the  same  class  with  these  delightful  books  of  Helps's 
we  may  place  the  Atitoa^at  of  the  Breakfast- Table,  to  whose 
quiet  and  peculiar  humor  we  have  elsewhere  alluded. 
Here,  too,  may  be  placed  those  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing little  books,  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachdor,  by  Ik.  Marvel  I, 
and  the  Back-Log  Studies,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
From  the  latter  we  venture,  for  the  §ake  of  illustration, 
to  quote  the  following : 

We  cannot  classify  men  so  as  to  aid  us  much  in  our  estimate  of 
them.  The  efforts  in  this  direction  are  ingenious,  but  unsatisfae' 
tory.  If  I  hear  that  a  man  is  lymphatic  or  nervous-sanguine,  I 
cannot  tell  therefrom  whether  I  shall  like  and  trust  him.  He  may 
produce  a  phrenological  chart  showing  that  his  knobby  head  is  the 
home  of  all  the  virtues,  and  that  the  vicious  tendencies  are  repre- 
sented by  holes  in  his  cranium,  and  yet  I  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  be  as  disagreeable  as  if  phrenology  had  not  been  invented. 
I  feel  sometimes  that  phrenology  is  the  refuge  of  mediocrity.  Its 
charts  are  almost  as  misleading  concerning  character  as  photo- 
graphs. And  photography  may  be  described  as  the  art  which 
enables  commonplace  mediocrity  to  look  like  genius.  The  heavy- 
jowled  man  with  a  shallow  cerebrum  has  only  to  incline  his  head 
so  that  the  lying  instrument  can  select  a  favorable  focus,  to  appear 
44 
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in  the  picture  with  the  brow  of  a  sage  and  the  chin  of  a  poet 
•  .  .  No,  we  (Jo  not  get  any  certain  standard  of  men  by  a  chart 
of  their  tempera raents ;  it  will  hardly  answer  to  select  a  wife  by 
the  color  of  her  hair;  though  it  be  by  nature  as  red  as  a  cardiual's 
hat,  she  may  be  no  more  constant  than  if  it  were  dyed.  The 
farmer  who  shuns  all  the  lymphatic  beauties  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  selects  a  wife  the  most  nervous-sanguine,  may  find  that  she  is 
unwilling  to  get  up  in  the  winter  mornings  and  make  the  kitchen 
fire.  Many  a  man,  even  in  this  scientific  age  which  professes  to 
label  us  all,  has  been  cruelly  deceived  in  this  way.  Neither  the 
blondes  nor  the  brunettes  act  according  to  the  advertisement  of 
their  temperaments.  .  .  .  Science  is  not  able  to  teach  us  con- 
cerning men  as  it  teaches  us  of  horses,  though  I  am  very  fiir  from 
saying  that  there  are  not  traits  of  nobleness  and  of  meanness  that 
run  through  families  and  can  be  calculated  to  appear  in  indi- 
viduals with  absolute  certainty;  one  family  will  be  trusty  and 
another  tricky  through  all  its  members  for  generations;  noble 
strains  and  ignoble  strains  are  perpetuated.  When  we  hear  that 
she  has  eloped  with  the  stable-boy  and  married  him,  we  are  apt  to 
remark,  **  Well,  she  was  a  Bogardus."  And  when  we  read  that 
she  has  gone  on  a  mission  and  has  died,  distinguishing  herself  by 
some  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  heathen  at  Ujiji,  we  think  it 
sufficient  to  say,  **  Yes,  her  mother  married  into  the  Smiths."  But 
this  knowledge  comes  of  our  experience  of  special  families,  and 
stands  us  in  stead  no  further. 

In  this  class  also  some  of  the  works  of  John  Ruskin,  the 
most  eloquent  of  all  our  writers  on  art,  should  find  brief 
mention.  Besides  his  works  on  art,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Modem  Painters  (5  vols.,  1843-1867),  Seven  Lamps  of  Archie 
tecture  (1849),  and  The  Stones  of  Venice  (3  vols.,  1851-1853), 
he  has  written  several  other  books  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
The  peculiar  titles  of  these  books  give  no  indication  of 
their  subject-matter.  Sesame  and  Lilies  relates  to  books 
and  reading.  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust  consists  of  ten  "  lec- 
tures to  little  housewives  on  the  elements  of  crystalliza- 
tion," and  embraces  thoughts  and  conversations  upon  many 
subjects,  social  and  moral.  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  is  a 
treatise  ou  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
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morals  of  labor,  trade,  and  war.  The  Queen  of  {he  Air  is  a 
book  on  Greek  mythology.  The  Eaglets  Nest  treats  of  sculp- 
ture; and  Ariadne  FlwetUina  relates  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River  is  a  Christmas  story  for  chil- 
dren. The  Two  Paths  is  a  series  of  lectures  on  manufac- 
ture and  decoration.  On  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds  is  a 
strangely  fancifu-l  essay  on  ecclesiastical  matters — advo- 
cating a  union  of  all  the  churches  "on  a  sort  of  semi- 
Episcopalian,  semi-Presbyterian  basis." 

Kuskin's  works  are  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written ;  for  the 
deep  vein  of  poetic  feeling  which  lights  up  and  lends 
interest  to  the  most  prosaic  subjects;  for  the  often  visionary 
character  of  the  theories  which  he  propounds,  and  the 
impractical  nature  of  many  of  his  conclusions.  From  the 
Ethics  of  the  Dust  we  extract  the  following : 

"  Know  thyself,"  my  dear,  is  the  proverb  of  proverbs ;  Apollo's 
proverb,  and  the  sun's; — but  do  you  think  you  can  know  yourself 
by  looking  hito  yourself?  Never.  You  can  know  what  you  are, 
only  by  looking  (rut  of  yourself.  Measure  your  own  powers  with 
those  of  others ;  compare  your  own  interests  with  those  of  others ; 
try  to  understand  what  you  appear  to  them,  as  well  as  what  they 
appear  to  you ;  and  judge  of  yourselves,  in  all  things,  relatively 
and  subordinately ;  not  positively:  starting  always  with  a  whole- 
some conviction  of  the  probability  that  there  is  nothing  particular 
about  you.  For  instance,  some  of  you,  perhaps,  think  you  can 
write  poetry.  Dwell  on  your  own  feelings  and  doings ; — and  you 
will  soon  think  yourselves  Tenth  Muses;  but  forget  your  own 
feelings ;  and  try,  instead,  to  understand  a  line  or  two  of  Chaucer 
or  Dante:  and  you  will  soon  begin  to  feel  yourselves  very  foolish 
girls — which  is  much  like  the  fact. 

So,  something  which  befalls  you  may  seem  a  great  misfortune ; 
— you  meditate  over  its  effects  on  you  personally ;  and  begin  to 
think  that  it  is  a  chastisement,  or  a  warning,  or  a  this  or  that  or 
the  other  of  profound  significance;  and  that  all  the  angels  in 
heaven  have  left  their  business  for  a  little  while,  that  they  may 
watch  its  effects  on  your  mind.  But  give  up  this  egotistic  indul- 
gence of  your  fancy ;  examine  a  little  what  misfortunes,  greater 
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a  thousand-fold,  are  happening,  every  second,  to  twenty  times 
worthier  persons:  and  your  self-consciousness  will  change  into  pity 
and  humility;  and  you  will  know  yourself, so  far  as  to  understand 
that  "  there  hath  nothing  taken  thee  but  what  is  common  to  man." 
Now,  these  are  the  practical  conclusions  which  any  person  of 
sense  would  arrive  at,  supposing  the  texts  which  relate  to  the  inner 
evil  of  the  heart  were  as  many,  and  as  prominent,  as  they  are  often 
supposed  to  be  by  careless  readers.  But  the  way  in  which  common 
people  read  their  Bibles  is  just  like  the  way  that  the  old  monks 
thought  hedgehogs  ate  grapes.  They  rolled  themselves  (it  was 
said),  over  and  over,  where  the  grapes  lay  on  the  ground.  What 
fruit  stuck  to  their  spines,  they  carried  off,  and  ate.  So  your 
hedgehoggy  readers  roll  themselves  ovrr  and  over  their  Bibles  and 
declare  that  whatever  sticks  to  iheir  own  spines  is  Scripture;  and 
that  nothing  else  is.  But  you  can  only  get  the  skins  of  the  texts 
that  way.  If  you  want  their  juice,  you  must  press  them  in  cluster. 
Now,  the  clustered  texts  about  the  human  heart  insist,  as  a  body, 
not  on  any  inherent  corruption  in  all  hearts,  but  on  the  terrific 
distinction  between  the  bad  and  the  good  ones.  **A  good  man, 
out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good  ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  the 
evil."  "  They  on  the  rock  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it."  "Delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord,  and  He  shall  give  thee  the  dej^ires  of  thine  heart."  **  The 
wicked  have  bent  their  bow,  that  they  may  privily  shoot  at  him 
that  is  upright  in  heart."  .  .  .  And  of  all  the  texts  bearing 
on  the  subject,  this,  which  is  a  quite  simple  and  practical  order,  is 
the  one  you  have  chiefly  to  hold  in  mind  :  "  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Self-Help,  by  Sannuel  Smiles  (1860),  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  w^orks  of  its  kind  in  our  literature.  The  object 
of  the  book,  to  use  the  author's  ow^n  words,  "is  to  re-incul- 
cate these  old-fashioned  but  wholesome  lessons, — which, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  too  often  used, — that  youth  must  work 
in  order  to  enjoy:  that  nothing  creditable  can  be  accom- 
plished without  application  and  diligence :  that  the  student 
must  not  be  daunted  by  diflSculties,  but  conquer  them  by- 
patience  and  perseverance:  and  that,  above  all,  he  must 
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seek  elevation'  of  character,  without  which  capacity  is 
worthless,  and  worldly  success  is  naught."  The  argument 
with  which  the  book  opens,  and  which,  in  fact,  forms  the 
basis  of  all  that  follows,  is  the  necessity  of  mental  and' 
moral  independence  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  would 
achieve  success  in  life.  This  independence  is  to  be 
acquired  by  labor,  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  good  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  society  at  large.  The  ability  to 
help  one's  self,  to  raise  one's. self  above  the  common  level, 
is  the  great  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  that  genuine 
happiness  which  is  attendant  upon  success.  And  the  first 
thing  necessary  to  self-help  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
such  as  is  mastered  thoroughly  by  one's  own  labor.  Dr. 
Smiles  says : 

There  is  usually  no  want  of  desire  on  the  part  of  most  persons 
to  arrive  at  the  results  of  self-culture,  but  there  is  a  great  aversion 
to  pay  the  inevitable  price  for  it,  of  hard  work.  Dr.  Johnson 
held  that  "  inopatience  of  study  was  the  mental  disease  of  the 
present  generation ;"  and  the  remark  is  still  applicable.  We  may 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning,  but  we  seem  to 
believe  very  firmly  in  a  '*  popular"  one.  In  education  we  invent 
labor-saving  processes,  seek  shgrt  cuts  to  science,  learn  French  and 
Latin  "  in  twelve  lessons,"  or  "  without  a  master."  We  resemble 
the  lady  of  fashion  who  engaged  a  master  to  teach  her  on  condition 
that  he  did  not  plague  her  with  verbs  and  participles.  We  get 
our  smattering  of  science  in  the  same  way ;  we  learn  chemistry  by 
listening  to  a  short  course  of  lectures  enlivened  by  experiments, 
and  when  we  have  inhaled  laughing-gas,  seen  green  water  turned 
to  red,  and  phosphorus  burned  in  oxygen,  we  have  got  our  smat- 
tering, of  which  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  though  it  may 
be  better  than  nothing,  it  is  yet  good  for  nothing.  Thus  we  often 
imagine  we  are  being  educated,  while  we  are  only  being  amused. 

The  facility  with  which  young  people  are  thus  induced  to 
acquire  knowledge,  without  study  and  labor,  is  npt  education.  It 
occupies  but  does  not  enrich  the  mind.  It  imparts  a  stimuhis  for 
the  time,  and  produces  a  sort  of  intellectual  keenness  and  clever- 
ness; but,  without  an  implanted  purpose,  and  a  higher  object  than 
mere  pleasure,  it  will  bring  with  it  no  soUd  advantage.    In  such 
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cases  knowledge  produces  but  a  passing  impression ;  a  sensation, 
but  no  more;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  merest  epicurism  of  iuteliigence — 
sensuous,  but  certainly  not  intellectual.  Thus  (he  best  qualities 
of  many  minds,  those  which  are  evoked  by  vigorous  effort  and 
independent  action,  sleep  a  deep  sleep,  and  are  often  never  called 
to  life  except  by  the  rough  awakening  of  sudden  calamity  or 
suffering,  which,  in  such  cases,  comes  as  a  blessing,  if  it  serves 
to  rouse  up  a  courageous  spirit  that,  but  for  it,  would  have 
slept  on. 

Accustomed  to  acquire  information  under  the  guise  of  amuse- 
ment, young  people  will  soon  reject  that  which  is  presented  to 
them  under  the  aspect  of  study  and  labor.  Learning  their  knowl- 
edge and  science  in  sport,  they  will  be  too  apt  to  make  sport  of 
both ;  while  the  habit  of  intellectual  dissipation,  thus  engendered, 
cannot  fail,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  produce  a  thoroughly  emascu- 
lating effect  both  on  the  mind  and  character. 

Dr.  Smiles  was  the  author  of  several  other  works  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  and  of  similar  scope  and  cbftracter, 
but  scarcely  equal  to  Self-Help  in  point  of  literary  merit. 
The  most  valuable  and  interesting  are  Industrial  Biography 
(1863);  Clmrader  (1871)]  smd  Thrift  (1875).  A  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  remarks :  "  The  manner  and  the  matter 
of  these  books  are  alike  admirable;  but  great  as  their 
literary  merit  is,  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  sound 
morality  are  still  more  important.  While  they  do  not 
professedly  inculcate  any  religious  precepts  or  moral 
systems,  their  whole  teaching  is  conducive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  principles  and  an  upright  character.  They 
are  especially  adapted  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
being  written  in  a  lively  and  attractive  style,  free  from  all 
preaching  and  prosiness,  and  impressive  by  the  examples 
they  exhibit  of  hard-working  men  raised  by  their  own 
abilities,  perseverance,  and  thrift,  from  obscurity  to  emi- 
nence. .  .  .  One  main  object  of  Dr.  Smiles's  teaching 
is,  that  it  is  not  failure,  or  being  baffled,  that  lowers  a  man, 
but  despair  and  ceasing  to  strive.  Success  is  an  accident — 
a  prize  that  may  nerve  others  for  effort,  that  may  spur  on 
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jaded  hopes,  that  may  open  new  opportunities.  But  the 
law  that  finds  happiness  only  in  efl'ort  is  one  that,  sooner 
or  later,  is  taught  by  life — too  often  taught  only  for 
remorse.  To  give  that  lesson  a  practical  shape,  to  bring 
it  home  to  those  who  may  apply  it  to  their  own  course  in 
life,  rather  than  learn  it  slowly  from  that  course — this  is 
the  work  that  Dr.  Smiles  has  endeavored  to  do." 

Dictionaries, — Within  the  past  hundred  years  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  have  exerted  no  small  influ- 
ence towards  improving  the  character  of  our  literature  and 
adding  to  the  permanency  of  the  external  forms  of  the 
language.  Viewed  in  this  light,  a  brief  notice  of  the 
earlier  works  in  English  lexicography  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  first  English  dictionary — a  wol-k  w^hich 
aspired  to  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  "  hard" 
words  in  the  language — was  probably  that  written  by  Dr. 
John  Bullokar  and  published  in  1616,  the  year  of  Shak- 
speare's  death.  For  nearly  a  century  this  work  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  standard,  and,  to  meet  the  con- 
stant demand  for  such  a  manual,  several  editions  and 
revisions  were  issued  from  time  to  time.  The  title  of  the 
edition,  of  1688  was  as  follows :  An  English  Expositour,  or 
Oompkat  Dictionary;  teaching  the  Interpretation  of  the  hardest 
Words  and  most  usefvl  Terms  of  Art  used  in  our  Language; 
first  set  forth  by  J.  J8.,  Dr.  of  Physicky  and  now  the  eighth  Tinie 
revised,  cmreded,  and  very  much  augmented.  Other  diction- 
aries, all  very  meagre  and  imperfect,  appeared  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  none  of  them  containing  more  than 
twenty  thousand  words.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the 
one  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Edward  Phillips, 
the  nephew  of  the  poet  Milton.  Its  title  was  Tlie  New 
World  of  English  Words;  or,  a  General  Dictionary^  coniain- 
ing  tfie  Interpretations  of  such  hard  Words  as  are  derived  from 
other  Languages,  whether  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Syriack,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  British,  Dutch,  Saxon,  etc,, 
their  Etymologies  and  perfect  Definitions.  In  1720  appeared 
the  first  English  dictionary  which  aspired  to  be  a  complete 
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collection  of  the  words  in  the  language.  It  was  written 
by  Nathan  Bailey,  and  was,  for  several  years,  almost  the 
only  dictionary  in  use;  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
however,  it  was  in  great  part  superseded  by  the  more 
scholarly  though  scarcely  more  complete  work  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

It  was  in  1747  that  Dr.  Johnson  first  put  forth  his  plan 
for  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  addressed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  publisher,  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  then 
secretary  of  state.  **  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  work  in 
which  I  propose  to  engage  is  generally  considered  as 
drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  artless 
industry,  a  book  that  requires  neither  the  light  of  learning 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  successfully  per- 
formed without  any  higher  quality  than  that  of-  bearing 
burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  track  of  the 
alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution."  The  Earl  of  Chester- 
field appeared  pleased  with  the  proposed  scheme,  and 
promised  to  give  it  the  assistance  of  his  patronage;  and 
Johnson  was  enabled  to  make  a  contract  with  some  London 
booksellers  by  which  he  was  to  receive  for  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring such  a  work  the  sum  of  £1575.  It  was  thought 
that  three  years  would  be  suflScient  for  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking;  but,  although  Johnson  labored  with  a 
diligence  not  usual  to  one  of  his  indolent  nature,  the 
book  was  not  ready  for  publication  until  the  spring  of 
!175o.  The  plan  of  labor  pursued  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Hawkins :  *'  John- 
son had,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  arduous  work, 
and  being  near  the  printers  employed  in  it,  taken  a  hand- 
some house  in  Gough  Square,  and  fitted  up  a  room  in  it 
with  desks  and  other  accommodations  for  amanuenses, 
whom,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  he  kept  constantly 
under  his  eye.  An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  dictionary, 
in  folio,  he  made  the  repository  of  the  several  articles,  and 
these  he  collected  by  incessantly  reading  the  best  authors 
in  our  language,  in  the  practice  whereof  his  method  was 
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to  score  with  a  black-lead  pencil  the  words  by  him 
selected,  and  give  them  over  to  his  assistants  to  insert  in 
their  places.  The  books  he  used  for  this  purpose  were 
what  he  had  in  his  own  collection,  a  copious  but  a 
miserably  ragged  one,  and  all  such  as  he  could  borrow ; 
which  latter,  if  ever  they  came  back  to  those  that  lent 
them,  were  so  defaced  as  to  be  scarce  worth  owning ;  and 
j'et  some  of  bis  friends  were  glad  to  receive  and  entertain 
them  as  curiosities."  In  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks: 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  forbids 
to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labor  of  years,  to 
the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether  I 
shall  add  anything  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  English 
literature,  must  be  left  to  time;  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost 
under  the  pressure  of  disease;  much  has  been  trifled  away;  and 
much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or 
ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages  gain 
access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand  the 
teachers  of  truth, — if  my  labors  afford  light  to  the  repositories  of 
science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to 
Boyle.     ... 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed;  and  though  no 
book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 
that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement  nor  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in 
sorrow.  ...  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those 
whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success 
aud  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with 
frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or 
from  praise. 
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"  The  publication  of  this  dictionary,"  says  Mr.  Worcester, 
"  formed  a  greater  era  in  the  history  of  the  language  than 
that  of  any  other  work.  .  .  .  Johnson  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  English  lexicography  the  method  of  illus- 
trating the  diflFerent  significations  of  words  by  examples 
from  the  best  writers ;  and  his  dictionary,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  publication,  has  been,  far  more  than  any  other, 
regarded  as  a  standard  for  the  language.  It  has  formed 
substantially  the  basis  of  many  smaller  works,  and,  as 
Walker  remarks,  it  '  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by 
every  subsequent  lexicographer/  " 

Several  of  the  definitions  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  are 
interesting,  and,  indeed,  amusing,  as  illustrating  either  the 
peculiarities  or  the  personal  prejudices  of  their  author.  The 
following  are  examples: 

Excise:  A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged, 
not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by 
those  to  whom  excise  is  paid. 

Oats :  A  grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given  to  horses, 
but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people. 

Pension:  An  allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent 
In  England  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a 
state  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country. 

Macaulay  says:  "Johnson's  Dictionary  was  indeed  the 
first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The 
definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and  com- 
mand of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from  poets, 
divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skillfully  selected,  tliat  a 
leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agreeably  spent  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  into  one  great  fault.  Johnson  was 
a  wretched  etymologist.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any 
Teutonic  language  except  English,  which,  indeed,  as  he 
wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and  thus  he 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner." 

Since  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary^  a  large 
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number  of  similar  works,  of  every  degree  of  comprehen- 
siveness and  of  all  shades  of  excellence,  have  appeared. 
The  most  important  of  these — Webster's  and  Worcester's — 
are  too  well  known  to  the  general  reader  to  demand  any 
extended  notice  here. 

Translations. — The  first  book  printed  in  England  was  a 
translation  into  English  prose  of  a  French  moral  treatise 
entitled  Tlie  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse.  The  first  edition 
of  this  book  was  published  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1474, 
It  was  both  translated  and  printed  by  William  Caxton, 
probably  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  we  know  the  first 
printing-press  in  England  was  set  up.  The  book  was  of 
small  value,  and  would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  produc- 
tion. Of  the  innumerable  foreign  works  since  translated 
into  English  prose,  a  very  small  number  have,  from  their 
intrinsic  value,  become  incorporated,  as  it  were,  into  our 
literature.  Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  this  class. 

In  1523,  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  then  governor 
of  Calais,  translated  into  the  homely  English  of  that  da}' 
the  famous  Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart.  The  full 
title  of  Lord  Berners's  translation  was  as  follows:  l^he 
Chronicles  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  Spayne,  Poriyngale,  Scot- 
landCj  Bretayne,  Flanders^  and  othei*  places  adjoynynge,  trans- 
lated out  of  Frensche  into  our  matemalle  Englysche  tonge,  by 
JoHAN  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners.  The  history  embraces 
that  momentous  era  extending  from  1326  to  1400,  and 
includes  notices  of  events  in  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  the  best  contemporary  picture  of  feudalism 
and  feudal  manners  in  existence,  and  Lord  Berners's  trans- 
lation retains,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  all 
its  original  interest  and  value.  The  quaintness  of  the 
English  employed  by  the  translator  preserves  to  the  reader 
of  our  own  time  the  pleasing  impression  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned French  in  which  the  book  was  first  written. 

The  first  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  was  made,  as  we 
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liave  already  said,  by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1579.  This 
was  not  from  the  original  Greek,  but  from  a  French  ver- 
sion made  by  Jacques  Amyot.  Dryden's  translation,  which 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  bearing  the  name  of  the  poet  and  introduced  by 
an  essay  from  his  pen,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  work 
of  other  hands.  In  1770  another  English  translation,  by 
John  and  William  Langhorne,  appeared.  The  latest  ver- 
sion is  that  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1859),  and  is  little 
more  than  a  revision  of  Dryden's  translation. 

Of  Don  Quixote,  the  world-famous  romance,  to  which  we 
have  already  frequently  alluded,  many  translations  have 
been  made.  The  best  is  probably  that  of  Peter  Anthony 
Motteux  (about  1700),  abridged  and  annotated  by  John  G. 
Lockhart.  The  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  best,  translation  of 
Gil  Bias  was  made  by  Tobias  George  Smollett  about  1755. 

A  few  standard  histories  have  been  translated  from 
foreign  languages  into  English,  and  are  recognized  as  very 
valuable  acquisitions  to  our  native  literature.  There  is 
Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare  and 
Connop  Thirlwall  (1842),  which  has  been  very  generally 
conceded  to  be  "the  most  original  historical  work  of  the 
present  age."  There  is  Mommsen's  very  scholarly  History 
of  Rome,  which,  through  the  labors  of  W.  P.  Dickson,  has 
been  lately  made  accessible  to  English  readers.  And  there 
are  the  famous  works  relating  to  Greek  history  written  by 
the  German  archaeologist,  Ernst  Curtius,  and  translated 
into  our  own  language  by  A.  W.  Ward  (1873).  Then, 
finally,  the  most  scholarly  and  most  complete  critical 
history  of  English  literature  j'et  written  is  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman,  H.  A.  Taine,  the  best  translation  of  which  is 
that  of  Henri  Van  Laun  (18G4).  From  the  last-named 
work  we  have  made  frequent  quotations  and  extracts,  and 
to  it  we  would  refer  every  student  who  desires  a  thorough 
critical  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Literary  CrUkism.s. — The  first  work  on  literary  criticism 
written  in  our  language  was  the  Defence  of  Poesie,  by  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney,  composed  about  the  year  1583,  but  not 
published  until  1595.  At  the  time  when  this  volume  was 
written,  English  poetry  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
recognized  existence.  Chaucer  was  but  little  known; 
Surrey  and  Wyatt  were  not  greatly  appreciated ;  Spenser 
had  not  yet  written  his  great  masterpiece ;  Shakspeare  had 
written  nothing.  There  was  a  growing  tendency  among 
English  scholars  to  regard  poetry  with  a  species  of  con- 
tempt, and  to  look  upon  it  as  something  of  no  high  value, 
incapable  of  true  excellence,  and  unworthy  the  attention 
of  intelligent  men.  In  1579,  one  Stephen  Gosson,  influ- 
enced by  these  popular  notions,  and  desiring  to  show 
reasons  for  their  existence,  had  written  a  small  book 
called  The  School  of  Abuse,  containing  a  Pleasant  Invective 
against  Poets j  Pipers,  Plaicrs,  Jesters,  and  such-like  Caterpillars 
of  a  Commonwelth;  setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their 
mischievous  Exercise,  and  overthrowing  tlieir  Bidwarkes,  by 
Profane  Writers,  Naturall  Reason,  and  Common  Experience:  a 
Discourse  as  plcasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  Learning,  as 
profitable  for  all  that  wyll  follow  Vertue.  This  book  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  and  the  Defence  of  Poesie, 
which  appeared  soon  afterwards,  was  written,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  reply  to  it.  No  prose  work  had  heretofore 
appeared  in  our  language  at  all  comparable  in  excellence 
to  Sir  Philip^s  admirable  little  treatise.  In  it  he  endeavors 
to  show  forth  the  excellence  and  the  true  worth  of  poetry, 
"which  in  the  noblest  nations  and  languages  that  are 
known,  hath  been  the  first  light^giver  to  ignorance ;"  and 
he  laments  that  "  poesie,  thus  embraced  in  all  other  places, 
should  only  find  in  our  time  a  hard  welcome  in  England. 
I  think,"  he  continues, "  that  the  very  earth  laments  it,  and 
therefore  decks  our  soil  with  fewer  laurels  than  it  was 
accustomed."  With  reference  to  the  poetry  which  in  his 
time  was  current  in  England,  he  speaks  as  follows: 

Chaucer  undoubtedly  did  excellently  in  his  Troilus  and  Creseid, 
of  whom  truly  I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  he 
in  that  mystic  time  could  sec  so  clearly,  or  that  we  iu  this  clear 
'  45 
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age  go  so  stumblingly  after  him.  Yet  had  he  great  wants,  fit  to 
be  forgiven  in  so  reverent  an  Antiquity.  I  account  the  Mirror 
of  MagistrateB  meetly  fiiruished  of  butiful  parts.  And  in  the 
Larl  of  Surry's  Lyricka,  many  things  tasting  of  a  noble  birth,  and 
worthy  of  a  noble  mind.  The  Shepheard's  Kaiendar  hath  much 
Poetry  in  his  Eclogues,  indeed  worthy  the  reading,  if  I  be  not  de- 
ceived. That  same  framing  of  his  style  to  an  old  rustick  lan- 
guage, I  dare  not  allow :  since  neither  Theocritus  in  Greek,  Virgil 
in  Latine,  nor  Zonara  in  Italian  did  effect  it.  Besides  these,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  but  few  (to  speak  boldly)  printed  that 
have  Poetical  sinews  in  them.  For  proof  whereof,  let  most  of  the 
Verses  be  put  in  Prose,  and  then  ask  the  meaning,  and  it  will  be 
found,  that  one  Verse  did  but  beget  another,  without  ordering  at 
the  first,  what  should  be  at  the  last,  which  becomes  a  confused 
mass  of  words,  with  a  tingliog  sound  of  ryme,  barely  accompanied 
with  reason.  Our  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  not  without  cause,  cry 
out  against  observing  rules  neither  of  honest  civility,  nor  skilful 
Poetry.  Excepting  Gorhoduck  (again  I  say  of  those  that  I  have 
seen)  which  notwithstaudiug,  as  it  is  full  of  stately  speeches  and 
well  sounding  phrases  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and 
as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach, 
and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  Poesie.  Yet,  in  truth  it  is  very  de- 
fectuous  in  the  circumstauces,  which  grieves  me,  because  it  might 
not  remain  as  an  exact  model  of  all  Tragedies.  For  it  is  faulty 
both  in  place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  companions  of  all  corporal 
actions.* 

In  the  end,  Sir  Philip  earnestly  conjures  those  who  have 
read  his  "ink- wasting  toy"  no  more  to  scorn  the  "sacred 
mysteries  of  poesie,  no  more  to  laugh  at  the  name  of  poets, 
no  more  to  jest  at  the  reverent  title  of  rhymer,"  but  to>  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  mysteries  in  poetry,  "  which  of 
purpose  were  written  darkly,  lest  by  profane  wits  it  should 
be  abused."  And  in  a  witty,  half-playful  manner,  not 
often  found  in  the  writers  of  his  time,  he  brings  his  treatise 
to  a  happy  close : 

Thus  doing,  your  name  shall  flourish  in  the  Printer's  shops: 
thus  doing,  you  shall  be  of  kin  to  many  a  Poetical  Preface :  thus 


*  The  Works  uf  Sir  PnJip  SiJnn/.     FuHo  edition  (1G26),  p.  561. 
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doing,  70U  shall  be  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all :  you 
shall  dwell  upon  superlatives  :  thus  doing,  though  you  be  lAhertino 
Paire  natus,  you  shall  suddenly  grow  Uerculea  proles^  Si  quid 
mea  carmina  possunt.  Thus  doing,  your  soul  shall  be  placed  with 
Dante's  Beatrix,  or  Virgil's  Anchises.  But  if  (fie  of  such  a  But!) 
you  be  born  so  near  the  dull-making  Cataract  of  Nilus,  that  you 
cannot  hear  the  Planet-like  musick  of  Poetry ;  if  70U  have  so 
earth-creeping  a  mind,  that  it  cannot  lift  itself  up  to  look  to  the 
skies  of  Poetry,  or  rather  by  certain  rustical  disdain  will  become 
such  a  moine,  as  to  be  a  momus  of  Poetry :  then,  though  I  will 
not  wish  unto  you  the  Asses  ears  of  Midas,  nor  to  be  driven  by  a 
poets  verses,  as  Burbonax  was  to  hang  himself,  nor  to  be  rhymed 
to  death,  as  is  said  to  be  done  in  Ireland ;  yet  thus  much  curse  I 
must  send  you  in  behalf  of  all  Poets,  that  while  you  live,  you  live 
in  love  and  never  get  favor,  for  lacking  skill  of  a  Sonnet,  and  when 
you  die,  your  memory  die  from  the  earth  for  want  of  an  Epitaph."* 

Several  of  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
wrote  also  tracts  and  criticisms  on  poetry.  Indeed,  as 
early  as  1575,  George  Gascoigne,  the  author  of  The  Steele 
GlasSy  had  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Certain  Notes  of 
Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  Verse  or  Rhyme  in  Evg- 
lish.  This  little  treatise  of  ten  pages  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  criticism,  but  it  opened  the  way  for  other  works  of 
greater  pretensions  and  more  enduring  interest.  In  1586, 
the  very  year  of  Sidney's  death,  and  nine  years  before  the 
publication  of  his  Defence,  one  William  Webbe  issued  a 
Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  in  a  pamphlet  of  seventy 
pages.  In  1589,  George  Puttenham,  often  called  "Old 
Puttenham,"  published  the  Art  of  English  Pocsie,  a  work 
containing  much  information  regarding  the  earlier  English 
versifiers,  and  especially  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For  excellence  in  eclogue  and  poetry  he  praises  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Master  Chaloner  "and  that  other  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  late  Shepheard^s  Kalendar"  For  "  ditty  and 
amorous  ode"  he  extols  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  for  elegy 
"  most  sweet,  solemn,  and  of  high  conceit,"  he  commends 
Master  Edward  Dyer ;  "  for  a  good  metre  and  for  a  plentiful 

*  The  Works  0/ Sir  P/ulip  Sidney.     Folio  edition  (1G26),  p.  566. 
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vein,"  George  Gascoigne;  for  learned  and  well-connected 
verse,  Phaer  and  Golding.  "  Others,"  he  continues,  "  have 
also  written  with  much  facility,  but  more  commendably, 
perhaps,  if  they  had  not  written  so  much  nor  so  populariy. 
But  last  in  recital  and  first  in  degree  is  the  queen,  our 
sovereign  lady,  w^hoso  learned,  delicate,  noble  muse  easily 
surraounteth  all  the  rest  that  have  been  written  before  her 
time  or  since,  for  sense,  sweetness,  and  subtility,  be  it  in 
ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,  heroic  or 
lyric,  wherein  it  shall  please  her  majesty  to  employ  her 
pen,  even  by  so  much  odds  as  her  own  excellent  estate  and 
degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most  humble  vassals." 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Timber^  to  which  we  have  elsewhere 
alluded,  ventured  to  insert  some  appropriate  though  rather 
pedantic  criticisms  on  style  in  general,  and  some  remarks 
on  poetry,  particularly  that  of  the  ancients.  "  This  deserves 
notice,"  says  Ilallam,  "as  the  only  book  of  English  criti- 
cism in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
observations  arc  unconnected,  judicious,  sometimes  witty, 
frequently  severe.  The  style  is  what  was  called  pregnant, 
leaving  much  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's  reflection." 
The  following  paragraphs  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
his  remarks  on  style ; 

Po€8is  et  pidura. — Plutarch, — Poetry  and  picture  are  arts  of  a 
like  nature,  and  both  are  busy  about  imitation.  It  was  excellently 
said  of  Plutarch,  poetry  was  a  speaking  picture,  and  picture  a 
mute  poesy.  For  they  both  invent,  feign,  and  devise  many  things, 
and  accommodate  all  they  invent  to  the  use  and  service  of  nature. 
Yet  of  the  two,  the  pen  is  more  noble  than  the  pencil ;  for  that 
can  speak  to  the  understanding,  the  other  but  to  the  sense.  They 
both  behold  pleasure  and  profit,  as  their  common  object;  but 
should  abstain  from  all  base  pleasures,  lest  they  should  err  from 
their  end,  and  while  they  seek  to  better  men's  minds,  destroy  their 
manners.  They  both  are  born  artificers,  not  made.  Kature  is 
more  powerful  in  them  than  study. 

Oraiio  imago  animL — Language  shews  a  man :  Speak,  that  I 
may  see  thee.     It  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and  inmost  parta 
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of  us,  and  is  the  image  of  the  parent  of  it,  the  mind.  No  glass 
renders  a  man's  form  or  likeness  so  true  as  his  speech.  Nay,  it  is 
likened  to  a  man :  and  as  we  consider  feature  and  composition  in 
a  man,  so  words  in  language;  in  the  greatness,  aptness,  sound, 
structure,  and  harmony  of  it. 

Structura  et  atcUura,  svhlimis,  humilis,  pumila. — Some  men  are 
tall  and  big,  so  some  language  is  high  and  great  Then  the  words 
are  chosen,  their  sound  ample,  the  composition  full,  the  absolution 
plenteous,  and  poured  out,  all  grave,  sinewy,  and  strong.  Some 
are  little  and  dwarfs ;  so  of  speech,  it  is  humble  and  low,  the 
words  poor  and  flat,  the  members  and  periods  thin  and  weak, 
without  knittiug  or  number. 

Figura, — ^The  next  thing  to  the  stature  is  the  figure  and  feature 
in  language ;  that  is,  whether  it  be  round  and  straight,  which  con- 
sists of  short  and  succinct  periods,  numerous  and  polished,  or 
square  and  firm,  which  is  to  have  equal  and  strong  parts  every- 
where answerable  and  weighed. 

In  1G75,  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  the  poet  Milton, 
published  a  book  of  selections  and  criticisms  entitled  Thea- 
trum  Poetarum;  or,  Compleat  Collection  of  the  Poets;  espe- 
cially tlie  most  eminent  of  all  Ages,  the  Ancients  being  disiin- 
guished  from  the  Modems  in  the  several  Alphabets;  with  some 
Observations  upon  many  of  them,  especially  those  of  our  own 
Nation ;  together  with  a  Prefatory  Discourse  of  the  Poets  and 
Poetry  in  general.  Some  of  the  criticisms  in  this  book — for 
example,  those  on  Shakspeare  and  Marlowe — have,  on 
account  of  their  style  and  their  general  superiority,  been 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Milton.  Warton  pronounced  the 
critical  judgments  in  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  to  be  "  far 
above  the  taste  of  that  period,  and  such  as  were  not 
common  after  the  national  taste  had  been  just  corrupted 
by  the  false  and  capricious  refinements  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II."  But  Hallam  forms  a  far  less  favorable 
opinion  of  them,  and  describes  them  as  superficial  in 
every  respect. 

Among  the  literary  critics  of  the  seventeenth  century 
John  Dryden  occupied  the  most  prominent  place.    "He 
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may  be  properly  considered,"  says  Warton,  "  as  the  father 
of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first  tauglit  us  to 
determine  upon  principles  the  merit  of  composition."  In 
our  volume  on  English  poetry  we  have  already  referred  to 
I>ry(len's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  This  essay  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  treats  of  rhyme  in  tragedy, 
of  the  unities,  and  of  other  subjects  pertaining  to  dramatic 
composition.  Every  poem  and  every  play  that  Dryden 
wrote  was  prefaced  either  by  some  critical  remarks  on  the 
various  styles  of  poetry,  or  by  a  prose  dedication,  full  of 
servile  adulation,  to  some  noble  patron.  The  Discourse  on 
Saiirey  prefixed  to  his  translations  of  Juvenal,  and  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  is  one  of  the  longest 
and  ablest  of  these  remarkable  prefaces.  Of  Dryden's 
character  as  a  critic  we  quote  the  following  estimate  by 
Hallam  :  "  Dryden  as  a  critic  is  not  to  1:)e  numbered  with 
those  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind ; 
hardly  with  those  who  analyze  the  language  and  senti- 
ments of  poets,  and  teach  others  to  judge  by  show^ing  why 
they  have  judged  themselves.  He  scatters  remarks,  some- 
times too  indefinite,  sometimes  too  arbitrary;  yet  his  pre- 
dominating good  sense  colors  the  whole;  we  find  in  them 
no  perplexing  subtlety,  no  cloudy  nonsense,  no  paradoxes 
and  heresies  in  taste  to  revolt  us." 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  Rymer's  criticism 
on  English  trag^y;*  we  quote  here  Warton's  parallel 
between  Dryden  and  Rymer :  "  The  different  manner  and 
effect  with  which  critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was  said  of  a 
dispute  between  two  mathematicians,  that  it  was  more 
eligible  to  go  wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other. 
A  tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  feel  at  a 
perusal  of  Dryden 's  prefaces  and  Rymer's  discourses.  With 
Dryden  we  are  wandering  in  quest  of  Truth,  whom  we 

*  See  IntroducHon  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.    Vol.  I.,  p.  255. 
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find,  if  we  find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance; 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labor  of  the  pursuit  rewards 
itself:  we  are  led  only  through  fragrance  and  flowers, 
liymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a  rougher  way ; 
every. step^ is  to  l?e  made  through  thorns  and  brambles; 
and  Truth,  if  we  meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien, 
and  ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Dryden's  criticism  has  the 
majesty  of  a  queen ;  Rymer's  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant." 

The  criticisms  on  Milton's  Paradise  -  Lost,  written  by 
Joseph  Addison  and  published  in  the  Saturday  issues  of 
the  Spectator,  were  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
rare  excellence  of  that  great  poem,  and,  while  rescuing  it 
from  undeserved  neglect,  served  to  cultivate  a  discrimi- 
nating literary  taste  among  its  readers.  These  papers  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  beginning  with  No.  267,  January  5, 
1712,  and  ending  with  No.  4G3,  August  21,  1712.  The 
student  of  English  poetry  should  read  these  articles  entire. 

It  was  during  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  famous  literary  discussion  known  as  the 
Boyle  and  Bentley  controversy  began.  Tlie  dispute  turned 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  writers.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  1G92,  had 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
*  Modem  Learning,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  two  French  writers,  Fontenelle  and  Perrault, 
who  claimed  that  modern  writers  were  superior,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  writers  of  ancient  times.  "  The  style  of  this 
essay,"  says  Macaulay,  "  is  very  good,  the  matter  ludicrous 
and  contemptible  to  the  highest  degree.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  Temple  is,  that  the  human  race  is  constantly 
degenerating,  and  that  the  oldest  books  in  every  kind  are 
the  best.  In  confirmation  of  this  notion,  he  remarks  that 
the  fables  of  -^sop  are  the  best  fables  and  the  Letters  of 
Phalarts  the  best  letters  in  the  world.  On  the  merit  of 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris  he  dwells  with  great  warmth  and 
with  extraordinary  felicity  of  language.  Indeed,  we  could 
hardly  select  a  more  favorable  specimen  of  the  graceful 
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and  easy  majesty  to  which  his  style  sometimes  rises  than 
tills  unlucky  passage.  He  knows,  he  says,  that  some 
learned  men,  or  men  who  pass  for  learned,  such  as  Poli- 
tian,  have  doubted  the  genuineness  of  these  letters;  but 
of  such  doubts  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  contc^npt."  Sir 
William's  essay  led  to  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris  by  the  students  of  Christ-Church, 
Oxford.  The  editor  of  this  version  of  Phalaris  was  one 
Charles  Boyle,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the  king's  librarian, 
Richard  Bentley,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  regarding 
the  loan  of  a  book.  Young  Boyle,  in  retaliation  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  an  insult,  inserted  in  the 
preface  to  his  Lettns  of  Phalaris  a  bitter  reflection  upon  the 
character  and  scholarship  of  Bentley.  The  latter  replied 
in  a  carefully  studied  dissertation  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Phalaris  are  not  the 
work  of  that  tyrant,  but  that  they  are  the  base  forgeries  of 
a  later  age.  Of  course,  Bentley's  position  and  assertions 
not  only  aroused  Sir  William  Temple  into  arms,  but  stirred 
up  the  whole  fraternity  of  Christ-Church. 

A  pamphlet  was  prepared,  which,  although  bearing  the 
name  of  Boyle  on  the  title-page,  was  in  reality  the  work 
of  Bishop  Attcrbury,  assisted  by  one  George  Smalridge  * 
and  Robert  Friend,  head-master  of  Westminster  School. 
The  title  of  this  work  was  Dr,  Bentley^s  Dissniation  on  the 
Ejnstles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  jEsop,  examined  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  Boyky  Esq.  "  A  most  remarkable  book 
it  is,  and  often  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's  observation,  that 
the  French  would  be  the  best  cooks  in  the  world  if  they 
had  any  butcher's  meat;  for  that  they  can  make  ten  dishes 
out  of  a  nettle-top.  It  really  deserves  the  praise,  whatever 
that  praise  may  be  worth,  of  being  the  best  boqk  ever 
written  by  any  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  of 
which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant."*  In  the  following 
yearf  Bentley's  reply  came  in  a  carefully  prepared  argu- 

*  Macaulay  :  Sir  William  Temple.  f  1699. 
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mcnt  entitled  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris;  with 
an  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Boyle. 
This  answer  was  so  complete  that  the  champions  of  Boyle 
and  Temple  were  completely  silenced,  and  the  famous  con- 
troversy came  to  any  end.  "  The  victory  which  Bentley 
obtained  over  his  opponents,"  says  Dr.  Monk,  "although 
the  most  complete  that  can  be  imagined,  constitutes  but  a 
small  part  of  the  merits  of  this  performance.  Such  is  the 
author's  address,  that,  while  every  page  is  professedly  con- 
troversial, there  is  embodied  in  the  work  a  quantity  of 
accurate  information  relative  to  history,  chronology,  antiq- 
uities, philology,  and  criticism,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match  in  any  other  volume.  ...  So  well  sustained 
is  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the  spirit  of  this  production, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  select  particular  parts  as  objects  of 
admiration  without  committing  a  sort  of  injustice  to  the 
rest.  And  the  book  itself  will  continue  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  educated  persons  as  long  as  literature  maintains  its 
hold  in  society."  In  1704  the  final  touch  w^as  given  to  the 
Boyle  and  Bentley  controversy  by  the  publication  of  a 
highly  amusing  satire  by  Jonathan  Swift,  entitled  A  full 
and  true  Account  of  tlie  Battle  fought  last  Friday  between  the 
Ancient  and  the  Modem  Books  in  St.  Jameses  Library.  This 
book  was  written  some  years  previous  to  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  before  the  appearance  of  Bentley's  unan- 
swerable Disseiiation,  and  was  originally  intended  as  a 
vehement  defense  of  Swift's  kinsman  and  patron.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple.  Aside  from  its  humor,  it  is  of  but  little 
value  or  interest. 

Thomas  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  3774,  although  antiquated 
in  style  and  "overlaid  with  extraneous  details,"  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  "  In 
this  history,"  says  Robert  Chambers,  "  Warton  poured  out 
in  profusion  the  treasures  of  a  full  mind.  His  antiquarian 
lore,  his  love  of  antique  manners,  and  his  chivalrous  feel- 
ings, found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing  the  stream  of 
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our  poetry  from  its  first  fountain-springs  down  to  the 
luxuriant  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  he  justly  styled  '  the 
most  poetical  age  of  our  annals.'  Pope  and  Gray  had 
planned  schemes  of  a  history  of  English  poetry,  in  whicli 
the  authors  were  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  style 
and  merits.  Warton  adopted  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment, as  giving  freer  exertion  for  research,  and  as  enabling 
him  to  exhibit,  without  transposition,  the  gradual  improve- 
ments of  our  poetry,  and  the  progression  of  our  language." 
The  passages  of  criticism  which  w^e  have  occasionally  drawn 
from  Warton 's  history  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  style  of 
his  language  and  the  quality  of  his  literary  judgments. 

The  literary  criticisms  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Pods 
are  still  interesting  and,  some  of  them,  valuable,  although 
under  the  influence  of  modern  taste  and  more  liberal  views 
some  of  his  statements  and  opinions  have  lost  their  applica- 
bility and  force.  Scarcely  any  modern  critic  will  agree  with 
him  in  his  judgment  regarding  Milton's  shorter  poems. 
Writing  of  Lycidm,  w^hich  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
finest  elegiac  poems  in  the  language,  he  says:  "In  this 
poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth;  there  is  no 
art,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral 
elegy,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever 
images  it  can  supply  are  easily  exhausted,  and  its  inherent 
improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind." 
But  Johnson's  criticisms  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and  the 
minor  poets  are  generally  just  and  well  taken.  "Sentence 
is  passed  with  the  true  judicial  air,"  says  Leslie  Stephen; 
'•and  if  he  does  not  convince  us  of  his  complete  impar- 
tiality, he  at  least  bases  his  decisions  upon  solid  and  worthy 
grounds.  It  would  be  too  much,  for  example,  to  expect 
that  Johnson  should  sympathize  with  the  grand  republi- 
canism of  Milton,  or  pardon  a  man  who  defended  the 
execution  of  the  blessed  Martyr.  He  failed,  therefore,  to 
satisfy  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  poet.  Yet  his 
judgment  is  not  harsh  or  ungenerous,  but,  at  worst,  the 
judgment  of  a  man  striving  to  be  just,  in  spite  of  some 
inevitable  want  of  sympathy." 
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The  works  of  Isaac  Disraeli  on  literature  and  the  literary 
calling,  although  not  strictly  works  of  criticism,  merit 
attention  here.  They  are  The  OariosUies  of  Literature 
(1791-1823);  The  Calamity  of  Authors  (1812);  The  Quar- 
rels of  Authors  (1814) ;  Illustrations  of  the  IMerary  Character 
(1816);  and  The  Amenities  of  Authors  (1841).  Of  these 
the  first  is  by  far  the  nipst  important.  It  is  merely  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  anecdotes,  short  essays,  and  say- 
ings relating  to  a  great  variety  of  literary  subjects,  written 
in  the  plainest  style,  and  arranged  without  plan  or  method. 
But,  says  Disraeli's  biographer,  "  it  was  the  first  revelation 
to  the  English  people  that  they  possessed  materials  for 
historical  and  critical  investigations  hardly  inferior  in 
value  to  the  celebrated  memoirs  of  the  French.  More 
than  one  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  obviously  suggested 
by  the  Curiosities  of  Literature;  and  to  that  work  our 
modern  writers  of  historical  romance  have  been  far  more 
deeply  indebted  than  they  have  ever  yet  acknowledged." 
Perhaps  no  person  was  ever  more  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  literary  subjects  than  Isaac 
Disraeli ;  and  all  his  works  on  those  subjects  were  intended, 
originally,  merely  as  preparatory  to  a  projected  History  of 
Literature,  But,  being  stricken  with  blindness  in  his  old 
age,  he  was  prevented  from  continuing  his  researches,  and 
the  great  work  which  he  contemplated  was  never  written. 
"He  was,"  says  his  son,  "  a  complete  literary  character,  a 
man  who  really  passed  his  life  in  his  library.  Even  mar- 
riage produced  no  change  in  these  habits ;  he  rose  to  enter 
the  chamber  where  he  lived  alone  with  his  books,  and  at 
night  his  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  the  same  walls.  In 
London  his  only  amusement  was  to  ramble  among  book- 
sellers ;  in  the  country  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  room  but 
to  saunter  in  abstraction  upon  a  terrace,  and  muse  over  a 
chapter  or  coin  a  sentence." 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  literary  history  of 
Heiffy  Hallam,  perhaf)S  the  most  important  work  yet 
written  on  the  literature  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  no  further  notice  of  it  is 
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necessary  here.  The  critical  works  of  William  Hazlitt, 
from  which  we  have  made  frequent  quotations,  although 
sometimes  marred  by  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
their  author,  and  which  too  often  distorted  his  judgment 
and  warped  his  opinions,  are  nevertheless  very  valuable 
contributions  to  our  literature.  Hazlitt,  like  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  sometimes  carried  his  theories  to  a  paradoxical 
extreme,  either  to  show  his  own  superiority  of  judgment 
or  to  njanifest  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
His  most  important  works  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism 
are  the  following:  Characters  of  Shakspcare^s  Plays  (1817); 
A  View  of  the  English  Stage  (1818) ;  Lectures  on  ilie  English 
Poets  (1818);  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers  (1819); 
2'hc  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  (1821). 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  Biographia  Liieraria  ;  or.  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Litei*ary  Life  and  Opinions  (1817), 
contains  many  just  reflections  and  criticisms  on  matters 
and  things  relating  to  literature  and  the  literary  profes- 
sion. But  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  Coleridge  s 
opinions  and  judgments  are  to  be  found  in  those  numerous 
fragments  of  conversations  and  those  casual  remarks  (scrib- 
bled sometimes  on  the  margin  of  borrowed  books)  which, 
after  his  death,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Table-Talk  (1835). 

"  I  know,"  writes  his  nephew,  by  whom  these  remains 
were  edited, — "  I  know  better  than  any  one  can  tell  me 
how  inadequately  these  represent  the  peculiar  splendor 
and  individuality  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise?  Who  could  alwiiys  follow  to  the 
turning-point  his  long  arrow-flights  of  thought?  Who  could 
fix  those  ejaculations  of  light,  those  tones  of  a  prophet, 
which  at  times  have  made  me  bend  before  him  as  before 
an  inspired  man  ?  Such  acts  of  spirits  as  these  were  too 
subtle  to  be  fettered  down  on  paper.  Yet  I  would  fain 
hope  that  these  pages  will  prove  that  all  is  not  lost;  that 
something  of  the  wisdom,  the  learning,  and  the  eloqivence 
of  a  great  man's  social  converse  has  been  snatched  from 
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forgetfulness,  and  endowed  with  a  permanent  shape  for 
general  use."  Read,  for  example,  the  "  Table-Talk"  for  a 
single  day, — March  15, 1834. 

Chaucer, — I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly 
cheerfulness  is  especially  delicious  to  me  in  ray  old  age.  How 
exquisitely  tender  he  is,  and  yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
touch  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbid  drooping  I  The  sympathy 
of  the  poet  with  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  is  particularly  remark- 
able in  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer ;  but  what  the  first  effects  by  a 
strong  act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the  last 
does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  joyousness  of  his 
nature.  How  well  we  seem  to  know  Chaucer !  How  absolutely 
nothing  do  we  know  of  Shakspeare ! 

I  cannot  in  the  least  allow  any  necessity  for  Chaucer's  poetry, 
especially  the  Canterbury  Tales,  being  considered  obsolete.  Let  a 
few  plain  rules  be  given  for  sounding  the  final  e  of  syllables,  and 
for  expressing  the  termination  of  such  words  as  ocean  and  nation, 
etc.,  as  dissyllables, — or  let  the  syllables  to  be  sounded  in  such  he 
marked  by  a  competent  metrist.  This  simple  expedient  would, 
with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions,  where  the  errors  are  in- 
veterate, enable  any  reader  to  feel  the  perfect  smoothness  and 
harmony  of  Chaucer's  verse.  As  to  underatanding  his  language, 
if  you  read  twenty  pages  with  a  good  glossary,  you  surely  can  find 
no  further  difficulty,  even  as  it  is ;  but  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  see  this  done : — Strike  out  those  words  which  are  now  obsolete, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  I  will  replace  every  one  of  them  by 
words  still  in  use  out  of  Chaucer  himself  or  Gower  his  disciple. 
I  don't  want  this  myself:  I  rather  like  to  see  the  significant  terms 
which  Chaucer  unj^uccessfully  offered  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  our  language ;  but  surely  so  very  slight  a  change  of  the  text 
may  well  be  pardoned,  even  by  black-letterati,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  so  great  a  poet  to  his  ancient  and  most  deserved  popu- 
larity. 

Shakspeare, — Shakspeare  is  of  no  age.  It  is  idle  to  endeavor  to 
support  his  phrases  by  quotations  from  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  others.  His  language  is  entirely  his  own,  and 
the  younger  dramatists  imitated  him.  The  construction  of  Shak- 
speare's  sentences,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is  the  necessary  rnd 
homogeneous  vehicle  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.  His  is 
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not  the  style  of  the  age.  More  particularly,  Shakspeare's  blank 
verse  is  an  absolutely  new  creation.  Read  Daniel — the  admirable 
Daniel — in  his  OivU  Wars  and  Triumphs  of  Hymen,  The  style 
and  language  are  just  such  as  any  very  pure  and  manly  writer  of 
the  present  day — ^Wordsworth,  for  example — would  use ;  it  seems 
quite  modern  in  comparison  with  the  style  of  Shakspeare.  Ben 
Jonson's  blank  verse  is  very  masterly  and  individual,  and  perhaps 
Massinger's  is  even  still  nobler.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  is 
constantly  slipping  into  lyricisms. 

I  believe  Shakspeare  was  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  in  his  own 
day  than  he  is  now  to  an  educated  man,  except  for  a  few  local 
allusions  of  no  consequence.  As  I  said,  he  is  of  no  age — ^nor,  I 
may  add,  of  any  religion,  or  party,  or  profession.  The  body  and 
substance  of  his  works  came  out  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
his  own  oceanic  mind :  his  observation  and  reading,  which  were 
considerable,  supplied  him  with  the  drapery  of  his  iBgures. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — As  for  editing  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
the  task  would  be  one  imm^ensi  laboris.  The  confusion  is  now  so 
great,  the  errors  so  enormous,  that  the  editor  must  use  a  boldness 
quite  unallowable  in  any  other  case.  All  I  can  say  as  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  is,  that  I  can  point  out  well  enough  where 
something  has  been  lost,  and  that  something  so  and  so  was  probably 
in  the  original ;  but  the  law  of  Shakspeare's  thought  and  verse  is 
such,  that  I  feel  convinced  that  not  only  could  I  detect  the  spuri- 
ous, but  supply  the  genuine,  word. 

Of  the  later  writers  in  this  department,  we  shall  mention 
here  but  one, — Matthew  Arnold, — than  whom,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  higher  living  authority  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  literature  and  literary  criticism.  His  chief  works 
are  Essays  in  Oritidsm  (1865) ;  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869)  ; 
Literature  and  Dogma  (1873);  Last  Essays  on  Church  and 
State  (1877).  He  has  also  edited  admirable  editions  of 
several  of  the  English  classics,  such  as  the  Select  Poems  of 
Byron;  Wordsiuorth^s  Poems;  and  Johnson* s  Best  Six  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  "  In  the  field  of  literary  criticism,"  says  E.  S. 
Nadal,  "  Mr.  Arnold  combines  intelligence  with  aptitude 
and  extended  knowledge.  His  interest  appears  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  authors,  rather  than  in  their  productions, 
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and  in  describing  these  authors  his  habit  is  to  look  di- 
rectly at  their  minds  and  to  describe  what  he  sees.  He 
sees  a  virtue  almost  as  clearly  as  he  sees  a  fault.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  critic  may  see  a  virtue 
quite  as  clearly  as  he  can  see  a  fault.  .  .  .  Mr.  Arnold 
has  a  strong,  positive  spirit.  The  strength  of  that  positive 
spirit  is  all  the  more  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
hindered  by  that  sympathetic  discouragement  of  which  he 
so  often  speaks.  His  mind  has  been  very  open  to  impres- 
sions from  certain  authors,  and,  indeed,  from  men  in 
general.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  his  disposition  to 
regard  others  as  more  brilliant  and  successful  than  him- 
self. .  .  .  He  admires  the  'young  lions'  of  the  daily 
press  who  will  write  you  a  column  in  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  without,  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  snagging 
their  minds  with  a  single  scruple ;  he  admires  the  practical 
men."  The  following  remarks  of  Matthew  Arnold  on 
Dryden  and  Pope  as,  not  poets,  but  founders  of  an  age  of 
prose  and  reason,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student  who 
has  followed  us  thus  to  the  close  of  our  study  of  English 
prose  literature : 

After  the  Restoration  the  time  had  come  when  our  nation  felt 
the  imperious  need  of  a  fit  prose.  So,  too,  the  time  had  likewise 
come  when  our  nation  felt  the  imperious  need  of  freeing  itself 
from  the  absorbing  preoccupation  which  religion  in  the  Puritan 
age  had  exercised.  It  was  impossible  that  this  freedom  should  be 
brought  about- without  some  negative  excess,  without  some  neglect 
and  impairment  of  the  religious  life  of  the  soul ;  and  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  shows  us  that  freedom  was  not 
achieved  without  them.  Still,  the  freedom  was  achieved ;  the  [le- 
occupation,  an  undoubtedly  baneful  and  retarding  one  if  it  had 
continued,  was  got  rid  of.  And  as  with  religion  amongst  us  at 
that  period,  so  it  was  also  with  letters.  A  fit  prose  was  a  neces- 
sity ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  fit  prose  should  establish  itself 
amongst  us  without  some  touch  of  frost  to  the  imaginative  life  of 
the  soul.  The  needful  qualities  for  a  fit  prose  are  regularity, 
uniformity,  precision,  balance.     The  men  of  letters,  whose  destiny 
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it  may  be  to  bring  their  nation  to  the  attainment  of  a  fit  prose, 
must  of  necessity,  whether  they  work  in  prose  or  in  verse,  give  a 
predominating,  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  qualities  of 
regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  balance.  But  an  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  to  these  qualities  involves  some  repr^sion  and 
silencing  of  poetry. 

We  are  to  regard  Dryden  as  the  puissant  and  glorious  founder, 
Pope  as  the  splendid  high-priest,  of  our  age  of  prose  and  reason, 
of  our  excellent  and  indispensable  eighteenth  century.  For  the 
purposes  of  their  mission  and  destiny  their  poetry,  like  their  prose, 
is  admirable.  Do  you  ask  me  whether  Dryden's  verse,  take  it 
almost  where  you  will,  is  good  ? 

"A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged." 

I  answer :  Admirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  inaugurator  of  an 
age  of  prose  and  reason.  Do  you  ask  me  whether  Pope's  verse, 
take  it  where  you  will,  is  good  ? 

"To  Ilounslow  Heath  I  point,  and  Banstead  Down  ; 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my  own." 

I  answer :  Admirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  high-priest  of  an  age 
of  prose  and  reason.  But  do  you  ask  me  whether  such  verse  pro- 
ceeds from  men  with  an  adequate  poetic  criticism  of  life,  from  men 
whose  criticism  of  life  has  a  high  seriousness,  or  even,  without  that 
high  seriousness,  has  poetic  largeness,  freedom,  insight,  benignity  ? 
Do  you  ask  me  whether  the  application  of  ideas  to  life  in  the  verse 
of  these  men,  often  a  powerful  application,  no  doubt,  is  a  powerful 
poetic  application?  Do  you  ask  whether  the  poetry  of  these  men 
has  either  the  matter  or  the  inseparable  manner  of  such  an  ade- 
quate poetic  criticism ;  whether  it  has  the  accent  of 

"  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile,     .     .     .'' 
or  of 

"  And  what  is  else  »ot  to  be  overcome.     .     ,     ." 
or  of 

"0  martyr  souded  in  virginitee!" 

I  answer :  It  has  not  and  cannot  have  them  ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  the 
builders  of  an  age  of  prose  and  reason.  Though  they  may  write 
in  verse,  though  they  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  masters  of  the  art 
of  versification,  Dryden  and  Pope  are  not  classics  of  our  poetry, 
they  are  classics  of  our  prose. 
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Of  other  works  on  literary  criticism  produced  within  the 
present  century  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  in  detail. 
In  the  course  of  this,  our  brief  review  of  English  litera- 
ture, we  have  given  numerous  extracts  from  the  critical 
productions  of  Hallam,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  De 
Quincey,  Stephen,  Morley,  Shaw,  and  others;  and  to  the 
complete  works  of  these  able  writers  we  would  now,  in  con- 
clusion, refer  the  inquiring  student.  And,  in  urging  him 
to  continue  his  studies  beyond  this  mere  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  English  Literature,  we  would  impress  upon 
him  the  fact  that  no  adequate  knowledge  of  literature  can 
be  acquired  without  becoming  acquainted,  at  first  hand, 
with  the  great  works  of  our  master  minds.  Manuals  and 
text-books  are  valuable  only  as  aids.  They  cannot  teach 
English  literature.  They  can  only  introduce  us  to  the 
broad  field  of  study  that  lies  before  us,  and  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  we  can  most  conveniently  acquire  that 
knowledge  that  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 


THE   END. 
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Scotch  Presbyterian.  Author 
of  several  religious  works.  374, 
439. 

Channino,  William  Ellery 
(1780-1842).  American  Unita- 
rian minister.  Author  of  The 
Character  and  Writings  of  Milton 
(1826) ;  The  Life  and  WrUingsof 
Fenelan  (1829);  Se^-Oullure  and 
the  Elevation  of  the  Masses  (1838). 
448. 

Chatham,  Lord.  See  Pitt,  William. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of — Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope— (1694-1773). 
Author  of  Letters  to  his  Son  (1774) 
and  various  miscellaneous  works. 
114,314,505,383. 

Chillingworth,  William  (1602- 
1644).  Author  of  The  Beligion 
of  Protestants:  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.    422. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius  (106  b.c- 
43  B.C.).  Roman  orator.  377, 
380. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of — Edward 
Hyde— (1608-1674).  Author  of 
The  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Ciml  Ware  in  England  {1702).    61. 

Clouqh,  Arthur  Hugh  (1819- 
1861).  Poet.  Translator  of  P/tt- 
tarcKs  Lives.  92, 528.  See  also 
Vol.  I. 

Cobbett,  William  (1762-1835). 
Miscellaneous  writer.  Author 
of  the  Works  of  Peter  Porcupine 
(1801);  An  English  Grammar; 
Cottage  Economy;  and  many  other 
works.    512. 


Coi-eridoe,  Hartley  (1796-1849). 
Miscellaneous  writer  and  poet. 
Author  of  Worthies  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  and  other  works. 
117. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  (1772- 
1834).  Poet  and  critic  Author 
of  Biographia  Literaria  (1817) ; 
The  AncietA  Mariner  (1798); 
arts^c^  (1816).  101,540.  See 
Vol.  I. 

Collier,  Jeremy  (1650-1726).  Au- 
thor of  A  Short  View  nf  the  Pro- 
faneness  and  Immorality  ijf  the 
Stage  {l%m.    206. 

Coombe,  William  (1741-1823).  Au- 
thor of  The  Tow  of  Dr.  Syntax 
(1812).    205. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore  (1789- 
1851).  American  novelist.  Au- 
thor of  Precaution  (1821);  The 
Spy  (1821) ;  The  Pioneers  aS23) ; 
The  Pilot  (1823) ;  Lionel  Lincoln 
(1825);  The  Laet  of  the  Mohicans 
(1827);  Red  Rover  (1827);  The 
Prairie  (1827);  The  Traveling 
Bachelor  (1828);  Wept  of  Wish- 
ton  Wish  (1829);  The  Water 
Witch  (1830) ;  The  Bravo  (1831) ; 
Hiedenmauer  (1832);  The  Heads- 
man (1833);  Manikins  (1835); 
Homeward  Bound  (1838);  Home 
as  Found  (1838) ;  The  Pathfinder 
(1840);  Mercedes  of  Castile 
(1840);  The  Deerslayer  (1841); 
Wing  and  Wing  (1842);  Afloat 
and  Ashore  (1844);  Satanstoe 
(1845);  The  Redskins  (1846); 
Oak  Openings  (1848) ;  and  other 
novels  of  less  merit.     234,  84. 

COVERDALE,  MiLES  (1485-1565). 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Translator  of 
portions  of  the  Holy  Bible.    413. 

Cowley,  Abraham  (1618-1667). 
Poet  and  dramatist.  Author  of 
Essays.    298.    See  Vol.  I. 

CowrER,  William  (1731-1800). 
Poet,     102.    See  Vol.  I. 

Cox,  Leonards  (sixteenth  century). 
Author  of  the  first  English  work 
on  rhetoric     491. 

Craik,  Dinah  Muloch  (1826 ). 

Novelist.  Author  of  John  Hali- 
fax,  Oentlem^in  (1857),  and  several 
other  novels.    230. 
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CuBTis,   Geoboe   William    (1824 

).      American    author    and 

journalist.  Wrote  Nile  Notes  of 
a  Howadji  (1850).  Editor  of 
Harpei^A  Weekly.     130. 

CuBTius,  Ebnst  (1814 ).  German 

historian.  Author  of  several 
works  on  Greek  history  and 
antiauities.  His  Griechisebe  0&- 
schicMe  (1857-1867)  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  A.  W. 
Ward.    528. 

Daniel,  Samttel  (1562-1619).  Poet. 
58.    See  Vol.  I. 

IVAbblay,  Madame.  See  Bumey, 
Frances. 

Dabwin,  Chablbb  (1809-1881). 
Naturalist.  Author  of  The  Origin 
of  Species  (1859) ;  The  Descent  of 
Man  (1871);  and  several  other 
works,    468, 103. 

Davis,  John  ( 1605).  Navigator. 

Author  of  T!ie  World's  Hydro- 
graphical  Description.     124. 

Defoe,  Daniel  (1663-1731).  Best 
known  as  the  author  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe  (1719).  Wrote  also  Captain 
Singleton  (1720) ;  Duncan  Camp- 
beU[l721);  MoU  Flanders  [1721)  \ 
Colonel  Jack  (1722);  Journal  of 
the  Plague  (1722) ;  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier  (1723) ;  Roxana  (1724)- 
and  a  large  number  of  political 
tracts.  157,  192,  274,  353,  205, 
241. 

Demosthenes  (385-322  b  c).  Greek 
orator.    97, 377,  380,  393. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas  (1786-1859). 
Author  of  Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium  Eaier  (1821)  and  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous 
and  critical  essavs.     115,  322. 

Dickens,  Chables  (1812-1870). 
Novelist.  Author  of  The  Pick- 
wick Papers  (1836) ;  Oliver  TwiH 
(1838) ;  Nicholas  NickUby  (1838) ; 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (1840); 
Bamaby  Budge  (1840);  Martin 
Chuzdewii  (1843);  Dombey  and 
Son  (1846);  David  Copperfield 
(1849);  Bleak  Bouse  (1852); 
Hard  Times  (1854) ;  Little  Dorrit 
(1855);  A  Tale  of  Two  Ciiies 
(1859);     Our     Mutual     Friend 


(1864) ;  Oreal  Expectations  (1868). 
217,  224,  225,  226,  203,  309. 

DiSBAELi,  Benjamin— -Lord  Bea- 
consfield—  ( 1805-1880).  States- 
man and  novelist.  Author  of 
Vivian  Grey  (1826);  The  Young 
Duke  (1831);  Qmlarini  Fleming 
(1832) ;  Hemrietta  Temple  (1837) ; 
Coningsby  (1844) :  Lotkair  ( 1871 ) ; 
Endymion;  ana  many  other 
works.    229,  249. 

DiSBAELi,  Isaac  (1766-1848).  Author 
of  TA«  Curiosities  of  Literature 
(1791-1823);  The  CalamUies  of 
Authors  (1812);  The  Quarrels  of 
Authors  (1814);  The  Literary 
CAarocter  (1816).    539. 

Dbapeb,  John  William  (1811 ). 

American  author.  Wrote  A  His- 
tory of  the  InteUeHual  Development 
of  Europe  (1862) ;  A  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War  (1867- 
1870).    83. 

Dbyden,  John  fl631-1700).  Poet, 
dramatist,  and  critic.  533,  543, 
92,  95,  298,  528,  260.  See  also 
Vol.  I. 

Du  Chaillu,  PauIj  Belloni  (1829 

).    American    traveler  and 

author.  Wrote  Explorations  and 
Adventures  in  (intral  Africa 
(1861);  The  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  (1881);  and  several 
similar  works.     130. 

DuNSTAN  (925-988).  Anglo-Saxon. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Benedictine 
rule.    20. 

Eadmab  ( 1124).  Monk  of  Can- 
terbury. Author  of  Historia 
JVbtwrttm(1122).     27. 

Edgewobth,  Mabia  (1767-1849). 
Author  of  Castle  Backrent ;  Leo- 
nora ;  and  other  novels ;  also  of 
several  books  for  the  voung,  and 
essays  on  various  subjects.     209. 

EdwabdSj  Jonathan  (1703-1758). 
American  minister.  Author  of  a 
number  of  religious  works.    447. 

Eoan,  Piebce.  Author  of  Tom  and 
Jerry.     217. 

Eqbebt  of  Yobk  (eighth  century). 
Anglo-Saxon  schoUr  and  teacher. 
5. 
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EuoT,  George — Marv  Ann  Cross, 
n^€  Evans— (1820-1880).  Author 
of  Scenes  of  Clerical  LU'e  (1858) ; 
Adam  Bede  (1859) ;  The  MUl  on 
the  FloM  (18G0);  Siha  Mamer 
(1861);  RomoUi  (1863);  Feliz 
Holt  ( 1866) ;  Middlemarch  ( 1872) ; 
Danid  Deronda  (1876).  231, 186, 
256. 

EuoT,  Sir  John  (1590-1632).  States- 
man and  orator.    378. 

Ellwood,  Thomas  '(1639-1713). 
Author  of  several  works  in 
defense  of  the  Quakers ;  also  of 
a  poem  entitled  Davideis  (1712). 
435. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  (1803- 
1882).  American  philosopher 
and  essayist.  Author  of  liepre- 
sentative  '  Men  (1849) ;  EmjUsh 
Traits  (1856);  The  Conduct  of 
Life  (1800) ;  Societi/  and  Solitude 
(1S70);  Letters  and  Social  Aims 
(1876);  and  Bumerous  essays. 
332. 

Erigena,  John  Scotus  (ninth  cen- 
tury). Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and 
schoolmaster  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald.    8,  41. 

Evelyn,  John  (1620-1706).  Mis- 
cellaneous writer.  Chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  Diary  J  which 
was  edited  bv  John  Foi-ster  in 
1857.    107,298. 

Everett,  Edward  (1794-1865). 
American  orator.  Author  of  a 
larfTQ  number  of  orations  and 
addresses.    405. 

Faraday,  Michael  Tl  791-1 867). 
Author  of  Chemical  Manipulations 
and  other  works  on  natural  sci- 
ence.   468. 

Feltham,  Owen  (seventeenth  cen- 
tu ry ) .  A  ut  hor  of  Resolves,  Divine^ 
Morale  and  Political.     487. 

Ferrier,  Susan  Edmonston  (1782- 
1854).  Novelist.  Author  of 
Marriage;  The  Inheritance  (1824) ; 
i>e«/inj/(18:U).     239. 

Fielding,  Henry  (1707-1754).  Nov- 
elist. Author  of  Joseph  Andreics 
(1742);  Jonathan  Wild  (1743); 
Tom  Jones  (1749  j ;  Amelia  (1751 ) ; 
and    also    of    several    dramatic 


pieces.  197,  278,  202,  207,  220, 
225,  284,  289,  305. 

Fielding,  Sarah  (1714-1768).  Nov- 
elist. Author  of  The  Adventures 
of  David  SimpU  (1752)  and  a 
lew  other  works.     205. 

FiLMER,  Sir  Kobert  ( 1688). 

Author  of  PaLriaieha  (1680). 
342. 

Fitzstephen,  William  ( 1191). 

Monk  of  ( 'anterbury.  Author  of 
Life  of  Thoman  ci  Becket.    92. 

Fletcher,  Andrew  (1653-1716). 
Author  of  several  political  works. 
298. 

FoRSTER,  John  (1812-1870).  Histo- 
rian and  biographer.  Author  of 
Life  of  Olit^r  Goldsmith  (1848); 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens  (1874); 
Life  of  Jonathan  Swifi  (1876). 
117. 

FoRTEScuE,  Sir  John  (1422-1476). 
Author  of  Difference  between  Alt- 
solute  and  Limited  Monarchy^  and 
De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglict.  336, 
52. 

Foster,  John  (1770-1843).  Essay- 
ist.   87. 

Fox,  Charles  James  (1749-1806). 
Statesman  and  orator.     393,  402. 

Fox,  (iEORGE  (1624-1691).  Religious 
enthusiast.  Author  of  Journal, 
434. 

Franklin,  Benjamin  (1706-1790). 
American  philosopher  and  states- 
man.   316,372,507,426,437,447. 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus  (1823 

).     Historian.     Author  of 

History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
(1866-1876) ;  Old  English  History 
for  Children  (1869);  Historical 
Essays  (1871);  and  many  other 
works  on  historv  and  architecture. 
70. 

Froude,   James    Anthony    (1818 

).      Historian.      Author  of 

The  History  of  England  from  t}ie 
Fall  of  Wolseif  to  the  Death  of 
Elizabeth  (LsfO)  ;  Short  Studies 
on  Grmt  Subjects  (1869-1877); 
The  English  in  Ireland  (1871- 
1874) ;  and  several  other  works. 
70. 

Fuller,  Thomas  (1608-1661).  Au- 
thor of  The  Holy  and  Profane 
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States  (1658) ;  A  Piggah-Sight  of 
Palestine  (1650) ;  A  Church  His- 
tory of  Britain  (105G);  The  Wor- 
thies of  England;  and  various 
similar  works.     93,  422. 

Galt,  John  (1779-1839).  Scottish 
novelist.  Author  of  Annals  of 
the  Parish  (1821);  Sir  Ajidrew 
Wylie  (1822);  The  EntaU  (1823). 
239. 

Gascoigne,  George  (1530-1577). 
Dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer.    531.    See  Vol.  I. 

Geoffrey    of    Monmouth    ( 

1154).  Monk,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  Author  of  Ilistoria  Bri- 
ionum.    30,  135.  1 

Gibbon,  Edward  (1737-1794).   His- ! 
torian.     Author  of  The  Decline  ' 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(1776-1788);   Antiquities  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  (1790; ;  and 
other  works.     72. 

GiLDAs  (sixth  century).  British  or 
Welsh  monk.  Author  of  a 
History  of  the  Britains,  in  Latin. 
19. 

Giraldus  Cambrexsis— Gerald  of 
Wales— (1147-1216).  Author  of 
Topoffrnphy  of  Ireland;  Itinctory 
of  Wales;  De  Rebus  a  se  Oestis; 
and  other  works,  all  in  Latin.   32. 

Glaxvil,  Joseph  (1636-1680).  Eng- 
lish divine.  Author  of  several 
philosophical  works,  among 
which  were  Scepsis  Scienfijica 
(1665);  Pins  Ultra;  or,  the  Pro- 
gress of  Knowledge  since  the  Days 
of  Aristotle  (1668) ;  On  the  Exist-  • 
ence  of  Sorcerers  and  Sorcery 
(1666).    457. 

Godwin,  Francis  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). Author  of  The  Journey 
of  Gonzalez  to  the  Moon  (1638). 
151. 

Godwin,  William  (1756-1836). 
Novelist  and  philosopher.  Au- 
thor of  Oilrb  Williams  (1698) ; 
St.  Leon;  Political  Justice;  and 
manv  other  works.  167,  168, 
207,226,369,374,241. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  (1728-1774). 
Poet  and  novel  int.  Author  of 
The   Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1766); 

47 


The  Citizen  of  the  World  (1762) ; 
Essays  ( 1765).  94,  203,  207,  278, 
280,  314,  502.    See  Vol.  I. 

GossoN,  Stephen  (1554-1623).  Au- 
thor of  3%c  Schoole  of  Abuse 
(1579)  and  some  other  works. 
529. 

Grafton,  Richard  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). Author  of  several  vol- 
umes of  Chronicles.    57. 

Greeley,  Horace  (1811-1872). 
American  author  and  journalist. 
Author  of  Glances  at  Europe 
(1851);  Tlie  American  Conflict 
(1866) ;  Political  Economy  (1870) ; 
What  I  Knoip  of  Farming  (1871 ) ; 
and  some  other  works.    83. 

Green,  John  Richard.  Author  of 
A  Histoi-y  of  the  English  People 
(1875).    70. 

Greene,  Robert  (1560-1592).  Dra- 
matist and  novelist.  Aiithor  of 
Pajidnsto  (1588) ;  The  History  of 
Arbasto  (1617) ;  A  Pair  of  Turtle 
Doves  (1606) ;  Menaphon  (1587) ; 
and  several  dramas  and  miscella- 
neous pieces.     145.    See  Vol.  L 

Grote,  George  (1794-1871).  His- 
torian. Author  of  The  History 
of  Greece  (1846-1856)  and  some 
other  works.    77. 

Hakluyt,  Richard  (1553-1616). 
Author  of  Voyages  (1582-1589). 
122. 

Hales,  John—"  The  Ever  Memora- 
ble"—(1584-1656).  Author  of 
religious  and  controversial  works. 
422. 

Hall,  Edward  ( 1547).  Author 

of  The  Two  Noble  and  Illnstre 
Families  of  Lancastre  and  Yorke 
(1542).    57. 

ILkLL,  Joseph  (1574-1656).  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  Author 
of  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  (1607) 
and  other  works.  152,  433.  See 
Vol.  I. 

Hall,  Robert  (1764-1831).  Bap- 
tist preacher.  Author  of  C/irwfi- 
anity  ConsistcJit  with  the  Love  of 
Freedom  (1791) ;  Apology  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  PrcM  (1793); 
Modern  Mdelity  (1800);  Re/lec 
tions  on  War  (1802).     437. 
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Hallam,  Henky  (1777-1859).  Ilia- 
toriaii.  Author  of  View  of  the 
Stale  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (1818);  The  Const itutional 
History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Henry  VIL  to  the  Death 
of  George  If.  ( 1827) ;  Introduction 
to  the  Liierature  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth^  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  (1838).  78,  539. 
See  also  Index  of  CriticbmB. 

Hamilton,  vSir  William  (1788- 
1856).  Scottish  philosopher.  Au- 
thor of  Discussions  in  Philosophy 
(1852).    463. 

Harrington,  Sir  James  (1611- 
1677).  Political  writer.  Author 
of  Oceana  (1656 ).     248,  342. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret  (1839 ). 

American  author.  Haa  written 
The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat;  Con- 
densed Novels  ;  The  Luck  of  Eoar- 
ing  Camp;  Mrs.  Skaggs^s  Hus- 
bands; and  various  other  works. 
240.    See  Vol.  I. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  (1804- 
1864).  American  novelist.  Au- 
thor of  Twice-Told  Tales  (1837- 
1842) ;  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse 
(1846) ;  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850) ; 
7%e  Ilouseof  Seven  Gables  (1851) ; 
The  BlUhedaie  Romance  (1852); 
The  Marble  Faun  (1860);  Sep- 
timius  Felton  (1872).     235,  256. 

Hazlitt,  William  (1778-1»30). 
Critic  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Author  of  Character  of  Sluik- 
speare^s  Plays  (1817) ;  A  View  of 
the  English  Stage  (1818);  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Poets  (1818) ; 
Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers  (1819) ;  Liierature  of  the 
Eliiabethan  Age  (1821);  Table- 
Talk  (1824);  TAe  Spirit  of  the 
Age  (1825).  320,  540,  292.  See 
also  index  of  Criticisms. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur  (1817-1875). 
Essayist,  poet,  and  historian. 
Author  of  Friends  in  Council 
(1847);  Companums  of  My  Soli- 
tude (1851) ;  The  Spanish  Conouest 
in  America  (1857);  liealmah 
(1S()8 ) ;  Casimir  Maremna  ( 1870) ; 
Oulita,  the  Serf  (1873);  Ivan  dc 
Biron  (1874) ;  and  several  other 
works.    515,  87. 


Henrt  op  Huntingdon  (twelfth 
century).  Old  English  chroni- 
,cler.     31. 

Henry,  Patrick  (1736-1799).  Amer- 
ican orator.    401. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas  (1610-1682). 
Author  of  Threnodia  Carolina 
(1702).    126. 

Herbchel,  Sir  John  (1792-1871). 
Astronomer.  Author  of  A  Treor 
tise  on  Astronotny  (1826);  The 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy 
(1831).    466. 

HiGDEN,  Ralph  ( 1363).  Bene- 
dictine monk.  Author  of  The 
Polyehronieon  (1342).    34. 

Hlldreth,  Richard  (1807-1865). 
American  historian  and  miscella- 
neous writer.  Author  of  The 
White  SlatHi  (1852);  Theory  of 
MoraUiUU);  Theory  of  Pol itiee 
(1853);  History  of  the  United 
States  (1849-1856);  Japan  as  it 
WasandIs(lSo6).    83. 

Hobbes,  Thomas  (1588-1679).  Phi- 
losopher. Author  of  De  Cftw 
(1646);  Human  Nature  (1650); 
De  Cor  pore  Politico  (1650) ;  Levi- 
athan (1651);  2  he  Behemoth 
(1678).  Translator  also  of  Aris- 
totle and  Homer.  339,  455,  369, 
346. 

Holinshed,  Raphael  ( 1580). 

Compiler  of  a  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
lande^  Scotlande,  and  Irelajide 
(1577).    57. 

Holmes,  Oliver  W^endell  (1809 
).  American  poet  and  hu- 
morist. Author  of  The  Autocrat 
of  the  BreakfastrTabU  (1857); 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  The  PoH  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table;  Elsie  Venner  (1861);  and 
other  works.     290,  517,  240. 

Homer.    97,  148.    See  Vol.  I. 

Hood,  Thomas  (1798-1846),  Poet. 
292.    See  Vol.  I. 

Hook,  Theodore  (1788-1841).  Nov- 
elist and  humorist.  Author  of 
Gilbert  Gumey  (1836);  Gumey 
Married  (1837) ;  Fathers  and  Sons 
(1840).     216. 

Hope,  Thomas  (1770-1831).  Novel- 
ist and  philosopher.  Author  of 
Anastasius  (1819);  The  Origin 
and    Prospects  of  Man    (1831); 
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HMtorical  Esaay  on  Architecture 
(1835).     174. 

Howell,  James  (1594-1666).  Au- 
thor of  InstructioTis  /or  Forreine 
Trdvdl  (1642)  and  several  other 
works.     126,  248. 

Hume,  David  (1711-1776).  Histo- 
rian and  philosopher.  Author  of 
The  History  of  England  (1754- 
1761 ) ;  Natural  History  of  Beligion 
(1755)  p  A  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature;  and  other  works.  65, 
71,  75,  367,  369,  461. 

HuKT,  James  Henry  Leigh  (1784- 
1859).  Poet  and  essayist.  Au- 
thor of  3Ieny  Womeny  and  Books 
(1847) ;  Wit  and  Humor;  Invagi- 
nation and  Fancy ;  The  Book  of 
the  Sonnet;  and  many  other 
works.    320,292.     See  Vol.  I. 

HuxLey,   Thomas    Henry    (1825 

).      Scientist       Author    of 

Man's  Place  in  Nature  (1863) ; 
Elementary  Biology  (1875).     468. 

iRViNa,  Washington  (1783-1859). 
American  miscellaneous  writer. 
Author  of  Knickerbocker's  New 
York  (1809);  The  Sketch-Book 
(1820) ;  Bracebridge  HaU  (1822) ; 
Tales  of  a  Traveler  (1824) ;  Me 
and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus (1828);  The  Conquest  of 
Granada  (1829);  Th^  Alhamhra 
(1832) ;  Crayon  Miscellany  (1835) ; 
Astoria  (1836) ;  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville  (1837);  Ma- 
homet and  his  Successors  (1850) ; 
The  Life  of  Oeorqe  Washington 
(1855-1859) ;  ^^olferfs  Boost 
(1855).    86,  117,  256,  509,  239. 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsford 
(1801-1860).  Novelist.  Author 
of  Richelieu  (1829);  Damley 
( 1830) ;  De  V  Orme  ( 1830) ;  PhUip 
Augustus  (1831);  Henry  Master- 
ton  (1832) ;  Afary  of  Burgundy 
(1834) ;  Ticmdei^oga  (1854) ;  The 
Old  Dominion  {lSh6)  ]  The  Cava- 
lier (1S59);  and  more  than  sev- 
enty other  works.     183. 

Jerrold,  Douglas  William  (1803- 
1857).  Novelist  and  dramatist. 
Author     of    Black-Eyed    Susan 


(1829) ;  The  Dcvits  Ducat  (1830) ; 
The  Caudle  Lectures  (1845) ;  and 
other  works.     239. 

Johnson,  Samuel  (1709-1784).  Bi- 
ographer, essayist,  lexicographer, 
and  poet.  Author  of  The  Life 
of  Richard  Savage  (1744) ;  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language 
(1755) ;  Rasselas  (1759) ;  A  Visit 
to  the  Hebrides  (1773) ;  The  Lives 
of  the  Poets  (1781);  and  several 
poems  and  aramas.  310,  524, 
638,  95,  174,  254,  314,  367,  381, 
503.    See  Vol.  I. 

JoNSON,  Ben  (1574-1637).  Poet  and 
dramatist.  Author  of  Timber; 
An  English  Grammar;  and  a 
large  number  of  dramas,  masques, 
and  poems,  for  which  see  Vol.  I. 
480,  532,  59,  94,  144,  260. 

Junius.  The  signature  of  an  unknown 
English  political  writer,  whose 
Letter's  appeared  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  between  January  21, 
1769,  and  January  21,  1772. 
360. 

Keats,  John  (1796-1821).  Poet, 
102.    See  Vol.  I. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton.  (1795- 
1870).  American  novelist.  Au- 
thor of  Swallow  Bam  (1832); 
Horse-Shoe  Robinsm  (1835) ;  Rob 
of  the  Bowl  (1838).     239. 

KiNGLAKE,  Alexander  William 
(1802 ).  Historian  and  trav- 
eler. Author  of  Eothen  (1844) ; 
The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  (1863- 
1874).    87,131. 

KiNGSLEY,  Charles  (1819-1875). 
Poet  and  novelist.  Author  of 
Yeast  1 1848) ;  AU(m  Locke  ( 1850) ; 
Hypatia  (1853);  Westward  Hot 
(1855) ;  The  Heroes  (1856) ;  Two 
Years  Ago  (1857);  The  Water 
Babies  (1863) ;  Hereward,  the  Last 
of  the  English  (1866) ;  and  several 
volumes  of  poems,  sermons,  and 
essavB,    185,  230,  442. 

Knight,  Charles  (1791-1873).  Pub- 
lisher, historian,  and  miscellane- 
ous writer.  Author  of  Th^  Rights 
of  Capital  and  Labor  (1831); 
ITie  Pictorial  History  of  England 
.(1844) ;  The  Old  Printer  and  the 
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Modem  Press;  Popular  History 
of  England  (18/)(5) ;  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Caxfon;  and  many  other 
works.    70. 

Lamb,  Charles  ( 1775-1834).  Poet, 
essayist,  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Author  of  Essays  of  Elia  (1823) ; 
John  WoodviU  ( 1801 ) ;  and  some 
•  other  worlta.  318,  281,  101,  292. 
See  Vol.  I. 

Lander,  Richard  (1804-1834). 
Traveler.     129. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage  (1775- 
18G4).  Poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer.  Autlior  of  Imaginary 
Conversatimis  (1824-1829);  I'he 
Pentnmeron  and  Pentalogia 
(1837) ;  Popery,  British  and  For- 
eign (1851);  Ijost  Fruit  off  an 
Old  Tree  (1853) ;  Dry  Sticks  Fag- 
oted (1858);  and  several  poems 
and  dramas.     504.     See  Vol.  I. 

Langhorne,  John  (1735-1779). 
Poet.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  William,  translated  Piu- 
tarcli's  Lives  in  1771.     528. 

Latimer,  Hugh  (1491-1555).  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  Author  of  several 
collections  of  Sermons,    417. 

Lecky,  William  Edward  Hart- 
pole  (1838 ).  Historian.  Au- 
thor of  I'lie  History  of  nationalism 
in  Europe  ( 18G5) ;  The  History  of 
European  Morals  (1869) ;  ICng- 
land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1875-1 S82).     70. 

Le  Sage,  Alain  Rena  (1668-1747). 
French  author.  He  is  l>est  known 
as  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  de 
Santillane  (1715-1735).  200,  205, 
216. 

Lever,  Charlk^  James  (1806-1872). 
Irish  novelist.  Author  of  Harry 
Lon-eguer  (1840) ;  Oiarles  O'Mal- 
ley  (1841);  Jack  Ilinton  (1843); 
Arthur  QLeary  (1844);  Maurice 
Tierncy  (1855);  The  Martins  of 
CW  A  fart  in  (1859);  Barrington 
(1S()2);  TJiat  Boy  of  Norcott's 
(1809);  and  more  than  twenty 
other  novels.     239. 

Lewes,  George  Henry  (1817-1879). 
Miscellaneous  writer  and  philoso- 
pher.     Author  of   Biographical 


Hifdory  of  Philos'.^hyj  from  Tholes 
to  Omic  (1871) ;  Problems  of  Life 
and  Mind  (1874) ;  Life  of  Goethe 
{lS6o)]Ranlhorpe:aTalenii47); 
The  Spanish  Drama  ( 1848) ;  Phy- 
siology of  Common  Life  (I860); 
Studies  in  Animal  Life  (1861); 
and  several  other  works.     117. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory  (1775- 
1818).  Often  called  "Monk" 
Lewis.  Novelist  and  dramatist. 
Author  of  The  Monk  (1795)  and 
several  dramas  and  short  tales. 
102,  171. 

LiNGARD,  John  (1771-1851).  His- 
torian. Author  of  a  History  of 
England  (1819-1849).     69. 

Livingstone,  David  (1817-1873). 
Missionary.  Author  of  Mis- 
siojutry  Travels  (1857);  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Zambesi  {\^^)  \  Last 
Journals  (1874).     130. 

Locke,  John  (1632-1704).  Philoso- 
pher. Author  of  Tvo  Ti^eatises 
on  Government  (1690);  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education  0693) ;  An 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing (1690) ;  and  several  other 
works.  457,  342,  505,  369,  298, 
346. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson  (1794- 
1854).  Scottish  novelist  and 
biographer.  Author  of  Adam 
Blair  (1822);  Reginold  Dalton 
(1823) ;  Valemis  (1824) ;  Life  of 
Barns  (1825) ;  Lifeof  Scott  (1837) ; 
and  several  other  works.  100, 
185,  528,  239. 

LossiNG,  Benson  John  (1813  ). 

American  historian.  Author  of 
Ficld-Book  of  the  Revduiion 
(1852);  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States  (1856);  Life  of 
Washington  (1860);  Pictoinal 
History  of  the  Civil  War  (1866- 
1869) ;  Field-Book  of  the  War  of 
1812  (1869);  and  many  other 
historical  works.     83. 

Lover,  Sami'EL  (1797-1868).  Irish 
novelist  and  sonjj  writer.  Author 
of  Ijeqemls  and  Sforics  of  Ireland 
( 1 834) ;  Songs  and  Ballads  ( 1839 ) ; 
Hundi/  Andy  (1842);  Rory 
a  More  (1844);  Treasure  Trove 
(1844).     206. 
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Lyell,  Sir  Charles  (1797-1875). 
Geologist  Author  of  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology  (1830) ;  Tfie  Ele- 
ments of  Geology  (1838);  Travels 
in  North  America  (185»3) ;  Geo- 
logical Evidences  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Man  (1803).     406. 

Lyly,  John  (1553-lGOl).  Drama- 
tist, and  'diilhoT  o(  Euphues  (1580). 
143.    See  Vol.  I. 

Lytton,  Lord— PM  ward  George 
Earle  Lvtton,  Bulwer-Lytton — 
(180r>-1873).  Novelist,  poet,and 
dramatist.  Author  of  Pelham 
(1827);  The  Disowned  (1828); 
Devereux  (1829);  Paul  Clifford 
(1830);  Eugene  Aram  (1831); 
Godolphin  (1833) ;  The  Lost  Days 
of  Pompeii  (1834) ;  Rienzi  (1835) ; 
El-nest  Mnliravers  (1837);  Alice 
(183S)  ;  Leila  (1838);  TU  Lady 
of  Lyons  ( 183S)  ;  Richelieu  ( 1839) ; 
Zanoni  (1842);  The  Last  of  the 
Barons  (lS43j;  King  Arthur 
(1848);  The.  Caxtons  (1849); 
Harold  th^  Last  of  the  Saxons 
(1850);  My  Novel  (1353);  The 
Coming  Rice  (1871);  2'he  Paris- 
ians (1873);  Kenelm  Chillingly 
(1873);  Pausanias  the  Spartan 
(187(5);  and  manv  other  works. 
107,  184,  227,  230,  249.  See 
Vol.  I. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.vbington 
(1800-1859).  Historian  and  es- 
sayist. Author  of  History  of 
England  (1849-1858);  Essays; 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  66,  154, 
325,  374,  330. 

MacCillocii,  John  Ramsay (1789- 
1804).  Political  economist.  Au- 
thor of  several  works  on  political 
economy.     374. 

MacDonald,  George  (1824  ). 

Novelist  and  critic.  Author  of 
Al^  Forbes  (1865);  Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  (1872) ;  St.  George 
and  St.  Michael  ( 1875) ;  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lassie  ( 1877) ;  and  several 
other  works.     239. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George  (1636- 
1691).  Scottish  lawyer.  Author 
of  Moi'ol  Essays  upon  Solitude 
and  other  works.    298. 


Mackenzie,  Henry  (1745-1831). 
Scottish  novelist.  Author  of  2'he 
Man  of  Feeling  (1771);  The  Man 
of  the  Uor/d  (1783);  and  other 
works.    314. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James  (1765- 
1832).  Historian.  Author  of  a 
Histonj  of  England  (1832)  ;  J/w- 
toi^  of  the  Revolution  of  1088 
(1834);  and  other  works.  69, 
463. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert  (1766- 
1834).  Political  economist.  Au- 
thor oi  An  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population  (1803);  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (1820) ;  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Prog- 
ress of  Rent  (1815).     373. 

Marry  at.  Captain  Frederick 
(1792-1848).  Novelist.  Author 
of  The  Kimfs  Oicn  (1830) ;  Peter 
Simple  (1834);  Jacob  Faithful 
(1834) ;  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales 
(1835);  Japhct  in  Search  of  a 
Father  (1830);  Midshipman  Fkisy 
(1830) ;  Snarlcy-yow  (1837) ;  Mas- 
terman  Ready  (1841);  Percival 
Kcene  (1842);  Tfte  Privates' s 
Man  (1844);  and  several  other 
talcs,  relating  mostlv  to  the  sea. 
205. 

Martin,    Theodore    (1816    ). 

Author  of  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  (1878)  and  translator  of 
various  foreign  works.     117. 

Martine^vu,  Harriet  (1802-1876). 
Miscellaneous  writer.  Author 
of  Ilistorif  of  England  during  the 
Thirty  Ycar^  'Peace  (1850); 
llouseliohl  Education  (1854); 
British  Rule  in  India  (1857) ; 
Biographical  Sketches  (1872) ;  and 
a  number  of  other  l>ook8  on  vari- 
ous subjects.    87,  230. 

Marvel,  Ik.  See  Mitchell,  Donald 
Grant. 

Masson,  David  (1822 ).  Literary 

critic.  Author  of  The  Life  of 
John  Milton  (1858-1875) ;  BrUish 
Novelists  and  their  Styles  (1859) ; 
Essays  on  the  English  Poets 
(1850) ;  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den  (1873).     117. 

Mather,  Cotton  (1663-1728). 
American    clergyman.      Author 
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of  Memorable  Providences  relating 
to  Witchcraft  and  Possessioju 
(1685);  Wonders  of  the  Invihible 
World  (1692);  Magnolia  (Jhriati 
Americana  (1702).     4-16,  332. 

Matthew  of  Westminsteii  (four- 
teenth century).  Benedictine 
monk.  Author  of  Flores  Histo- 
riarum.     9. 

Mill,  James  (1773-1836).  Philo- 
sophical writer.  Author  of  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy  ( 1822) ; 
The  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  (1829);  The  Principles  of 
Toleration  {IS37).    463. 

Mill,  Jous  Stuart  (1806-1873). 
Metaphysician  and  political 
economist.  Author  of  a  System 
of  Logic  (ISAS);  Principles  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  (1848) ;  Utilitarian- 
itm  (1862) ;  England  and  Ireland 
(1863) ;  The  Irish  Land  Qiustion 
(1870) ;  Nature  and  other  Essays 
(1874) ;  and  several  other  works. 
461,  374,  463. 

Miller,  Hugh  (1802-1856).  Geolo- 
gist. Author  of  The  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  (1841);  First  Impres- 
sions of  England  and  its  People 
(1847) ;  Footprints  of  the  Creator 
(1850);  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters (1854) ;  The  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks  {1H^7).    467. 

Milton,  John  (1608-1674).  Poet 
and  prose  writer.  Ilis  chief 
prose  works  were  Three  Tracts 
relating  to  Prelaty  and  Church 
Oovemment  (1641-1642);  On 
Education  ( 1 641 ) ;  A reopagitica 
(1644);  On  Divorce  (1644)i  The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
(1648-1649);  i:ikonoclast€s(U4Q); 
iJefensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano 
(1650);  jSrief  Delineation  of  a 
Free  Commontocalth  (1660) ;  Ms- 
lory  of  Britain  to  the  Conquest 
(1670).  344,  432,  95,  101,  164, 
174,297.    See  Vol.  L 

Mitchell,    Donald    Grant — "  Ik 

Marvel"— (1822  ).    Author 

of  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  ( 1851 ) ; 
Dream  Life  1 1851) ;  Seven  Stories 
(1864);  Old  Story  Tellers  (1876). 
517. 

MiTFOBD,    William     (1744-1827). 


Historian.  Author  of  a  History 
of  Greece  (1784-1818) ;  History 
and  Doctrine  of  Christianity 
(1823) ;  and  other  works.    76. 

MoiB,  David  Macbeth  (1798-1861). 
^kovclist  and  miscellaneous 
writer.  Author  of  SketcJies  of  the 
Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past 
Half-Century  (1851)  and  various 
other  works.    239. 

Mommsen,    Christian    Matthias 

Theodor  (1817 ).    German 

historian.  Author  of  a  History 
of  Rome  (translated  into  English 
by  W.  P.  Dixon,  1871).    628. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
(1690-1762).  Author  of  Letta-a 
(first  printed  by  Captain  Cleland, 
1763) ;  and  Toum  Eclogues  (1716). 
113. 

Montaigne,  Michel  (1533-1692). 
French  essayist.  Author  of 
Essays  (1&80-1&88).  293,  297, 
284. 

Moore,  Thomas  (1779-1852).  Irish- 
poet  and  prose  writer.  His  chief 
prose  works  were  L^e  of  R.  B, 
Slieridan  (1825);  History  of  Iro- 
land  (1827);  The  Epicurean 
(1827);  Life  of  Byron  (1830). 
65,242,414.    See  Vol.  I. 

More,  Hannah  (1745-1833).  Nov- 
elist and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Author  of  The  Modem  System  of 
Female  Education  (1799) ;  CodAs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife  a809) ;  Prae- 
tical  Piety  (1810);  Christian 
Morals  (1813);  and  many  other 
works  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
205,  253. 

More,  Sir  Thomas  (1478-1535). 
Lord  Chancellor.  Author  of 
Utopia  (1551);  The  History  of 
King  Edioard  V. ;  and  a  number 
of  controversial  works.  55,  242, 
414. 

MoRiER,  James  (1780-1849).  Nov- 
elist. Author  of  Hajji  Baba 
(1828);  Zohrab  (1832);  The 
Mirza  (1841);  and  other  tales. 
176. 

MoRLEY,  John  (1838  ).  Mis- 
cellaneous writer.  Author  of 
Edmund  Burke  (1867);  VoUaire 
(1871);    Rousseau   (1873);    On 
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Compromise  (1874).  Editor  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review.     117. 

Motli::y,  John  Lothrop  (1814- 
1877 ).  American  historian.  Au- 
thor of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic (1856) ;  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands  (1865) ;  The  Li/e  and 
History  of  John  of  Bameveldt 
(1874).    86. 

MoTTEUX,  Peter  Anthony  (1660- 
1718).  Translator  of  Don  Cttizote 
and  of  the  works  of  Kabelais. 
628. 

Napieb,  Sib  William  Francis 
Patrick  (1785-1860).  Histo- 
rian. Author  of  History  of  the 
War  in  Ute  Pe^iinsula  (1828-1840). 
87. 

Nash,  Thomas  (1567-1600).  Dra- 
matist and  miscellaneous  writer. 
146.    See  Vol.  I. 

Nennius.     Britisii  historian.    19. 

Newman,  John  Henry  (1801 ). 

Cardinal.  Author  of  Sermons; 
Loss  and  Gain  (1848);  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua  (1864);  and  many 
other  works.    441. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac  (1642-1727). 
Natural  philosopher.  Author  of 
Prineipia  Philosophic  Natiiralis 
Matkematiea  (1687)  and  several 
other  scientific  works.  102,  466, 
606,  429,  470. 

Niebuhr,  Babthold  Georo  (1776- 
1831).  German  historian.  Au- 
thor of  History  of  Rome  (trans- 
lated into  English,  1842).    628. 

North,  Sir  Thomas  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). Translator  of  Plviarch's 
Lives  {lb79).    92,628. 

Occam,  William  (1270-1347).  Scho- 
lastic philosopher.    43. 

Ordebicus  Vitalis  (1075-1142). 
Old  English  chronicler.    29. 

Orosius,  Paulus  (fourth  century). 
Spanish  theologian.  Author  of 
HiMoriarum  adversus  Paganos 
Libri  VIL  (translated  by  King 
Alfred  into  Anglo-Saxon  prose). 
14. 

Paine,  Thomas  (1737-1809).  Au- 
thor of   C&mmon  Sense  (1776); 


The  American  Crisis  (1776-1783) : 
The  Rights  of  Man  (1792);  and 
The  Age  of  Reason  (1796).    368. 

Paley,  William  ( 1743-1805).  Au- 
thor of  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  (1785);  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  (1794;; 
Natural  Theology  (1803);  and 
other  religious  works.  373,  436, 
463. 

Paltock,  Robert  (eighteenth  cen- 
tury). Author  of  The  Adventures 
of  PeUr  WUklns  (1750).     161. 

PABK,MuNao  (1771-1806).  Scottish 
traveler.  Wrote  a  Journal  of  his 
adventures  in  Africa.     129. 

Parker,  Theoiwre  (1810-1860). 
American  clergyman.  Author 
of  Sermons  on  theisMf  Atheism, 
and  Popular  Theology  (1853),  ana 
other  religious  works.    448. 

Parkman,    Francis    (1823    ) 

American  historian.  Author  oi 
several  works  on  the  French 
regime  in  America;  also  of  Tf^e 
California  and.  Oregon  Trail 
(IcioO);  and  The  Book  of  Roses 
(1866).    84. 

Pabton,  James  ( 1822 ).  Amer- 
ican biographer.  Author  of  Life 
of  Horace  Greeley  ( 1855 ) ;  Life 
and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr  ( 1857 ) ; 
Life  and  'Times  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (1864) ;  The  PeoMs  Book  of 
Biography  (1868) ;  Famous  Amer- 
icans of  Recent  Twies  (1870); 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1874); 
Life  of  Voltaire  (1881) ;  and  sev- 
eral other  works.    117. 

Paston  Family,  The.  Authors  of 
the  Paston  LeUers.    105, 

Paulding,  James  Kibke  (1779- 
1860).  American  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer.  Author  of 
KoningsmarkCf  the  Long  Finne 
(1823);  Three  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham  (1826);  The  ffook  of  St, 
Nicholas  (1827) ;  The  Dutchman's 
Fireside  (1831);  Westward  Ho! 
(1832);  The  Old  Continental 
(1846);  The  Puritan  and  his 
Daughter  (1849) ;  and  other  works. 
239,  509. 

Pbcock,  Reginald  (1390-1460). 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    Author 
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of   The    Rppreasor    of   Overmuch 
Blaming  of  tlie  Clergy.    62,  411. 

Pepys,  Samukl  (1(333-1703).  Best 
known  by  his  Diary j  which  was 
first  publiahed  in  1825.  108. 

Phillips,  Edward  (1630-1080).  kn- 
thoTofTheatrum  Poetarum  ( 1675); 
A  New  World  of  Words  (1720)  ; 
The  Life  of  John  Milton  (1694) ; 
523,  532. 

Pitt,  William— Lord  Chatham — 
(1708-1778).  Statesman  and 
orator.    380,  505. 

Pitt,  William  — the  younger — 
(1759-1806).  Statesman  and 
orator.     396. 

Plato  (429-348  b.c.)  Greek  phi- 
losopher.   242. 

Plutarch  (first  century).  Greek 
biographer.    91. 

PoE,  Edgar  Allen  (1811-1849). 
American  poet  and  prose  writer. 
Author  of  I'ale^  of  the  Grotesque 
and  Arcibe^que  (1841; ;  Eureka:  a 
Prone  Poein  (1848);  The  Nan^a- 
tive  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym;  and 
other  works.  162,  240,  2oij,  See 
Vol.  I. 

Pope,  Alexander  (1688-1744). 
Poet.  His  prose  works  are  in- 
cluded chieOy  in  his  Correspond- 
ence (1735).  63,  95,  110,  543, 
309.    See  Vol.  I. 

Porter,  Jane  ( 1776-1850).  Author 
of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  (1803): 
The  Scottish  Chiefs  (18l6j;  and 
some  other  works.     177 

Prescott,  William  Hickling 
(1796-1859).  American  histo- 
rian. Author  of  the  History  of 
Ferdinand,  and  Isabella  (1837); 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
(1«43) ;  Conquest  of  Peru  f  1847) ; 
Ilistoiy  of  Philip  //.,  unfinished 
(1858).     84. 

PuRCHAS,  Samuel  (1577-1628V  Au- 
thor of  PurchaSf  his  Pilgrimage^ 
and  other  works.     123. 

Puttenham,  George  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). Supposed  author  of  the 
Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1579). 
531. 

Rabelais  (1483-1553).  French  eat- 
irist.    151. 


Radcmffe,  Ann  (1764-1823).  Nov- 
elist. Author  of  The  Castles  of 
Athlin  and  Dunbayne  (1789; ;  The 
Sicilian  Homance  (1790);  Tlie 
Romance  of  the  Forest  (1791) ;  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho  (1794).  165. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (1552-1618). 
Author  of  Tlie  Discovery  of  Guiana 
(1596);  A  History  of  the  World 
(1614).  59,  121,  122,631.  See 
Vol.  I. 

Raspe,  Rudolph  £bic.  German 
refugee.  Author  of  Munehauaen*8 
Adventures.     161. 

Reeve,  Clara  (1725-1803).  Nov- 
elist. Author  of  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Baron  (1777);  The  ExiU; 
and  other  works.     165. 

Reid,  Thomas  (1710-1796).  Philo- 
sophical writer.  Author  of  -^n 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind 
(1763);  The  Ijogics  of  Aristotle 
(1773) ;  and  other  similar  works 
462,  464. 

Ricardo,  David  (1772-1823).  Po- 
litiral  economist.  Author  of  T//C 
Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxaiion.     374. 

Richardson,  Samuel  (1089-1761). 
Novelist.  Author  of  Pamela 
(1741) ;  Clarissa  Harlowe  (1749); 
Sir  diaries  Grandison  (1754). 
193,  205,  241,  305,  310. 

Robertson,  William  (1721-1793).  . 
Scottish   historian.      Author  of 
Hist-^jry  of  Scotland  (1759);  His- 
tory of  Oiarles  V.   (1769) ;  His- 
tory of  America/{1777).    70,  75. 

Roger  de  Hoveden  (twelfth  cen- 
tury). Old  English  chronicler. 
32. 

Roger  op  Wendover  (thirteenth 
century).  Author  of  Flares  His- 
toriarum.    34. 

RusKiN,  John    (1819   ).     Art 

critic  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Author  of  Modej'n  Painters 
(1860) ;  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Ar- 
chitecture (1849);  The  Stones  of 
Venire  (1853);  On  Sheepfdds 
(1851);  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River  (1851) ;  Two  Paths  (1854) 
Giotto  and  his  Works  (1855); 
Unto  this  Last  (1862) ;  Ethics  ^ 
UteDust  iJiStio)  I  Sesame  and  LUiet 
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(1865) ;  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive 
(1866);  Time  and  Tide  by  Wear 
and  Tijne  (1868);  The  Queen  of 
the  Air  (1869);  Aratra  PerUelici 
(1870) ;  and  other  works.  618. 
Rymer,  Thomas  (1638-1714).  Critic. 
Author  of  The  Tragedies  of  the 
Last  Age  Considered  (1678).   534. 

Saj)Ler,  Michael  Thomas  (1780- 
183o).  Political  economist.  Au- 
thor of  The  Law  of  Population. 
374. 

Salmasius,  Claude  (1583-1653). 
French  scholar,  famous  for  his 
controversy  with  Milton.     348. 

Sandys,  (teorge  ( 1 577-1 644 ) .  Poet 
and  traveler,  and  translator  of 
Ovifrs  Metamorphoses.     125. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  (1771-1832). 
Scottish  poet  and  novelist.  '  Au- 
thor of  Ua  rrrley  ( 1 H 1 4 ) ;  Guy 
Miinn&'ing  ( 1S15 ) ;  2%c  Antiquary 
(1816);  Old  Mortality  (1816); 
2':ic  Mich  Dirarf  (1816);  The 
Ihart  of  MiSothian  (1811) ;  Bob 
Roy  (1818);  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mcrmoor  (1819);  2Vie  Lrgend  of 
Montrose  (1819) ;  Tranhoe  ( 1820) ; 
2Vie  MonasterifilS'lO) ;  The  Abbot 
(1S20);  Kenihvorth  (1821);  The 
Pirate  (1822);  2'he  Fortunes  of 
NiffH  (1822) ;  Pereril  of  the  Peak 
(1823) ;  Qneniin  Dnrward  (1823) ; 
St,  Bonans  Well  (1824);  lied- 
gauntleX  (1824);  The  Betrothed 
(1825);  The  Tnlinman  (1825); 
Woodstock  (1826);  The  Tm 
Drorrrs  (1827);  2'he  Hiffhlaml 
Widow  (1827);  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter  (1827);  Talr's  of  a 
Grandfather  (1827);  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  (182S);  Anne  of 
Gcierstein  ( 1>^291 ;  Count  Bobert  of 
Paris  (1831);  Castile  Dangerous 
(1831);  Lives  of  the  Novelists 
( 1 825 ) ;  Life  of  Napoleon  ( 1 827 ) ; 
Demonologifavd  Witrheraft  MSO); 
HiMoiy  of  Scotland  (1S30);  and 
manv  other  works.  100,  102, 
144,'147,  177,  206,  209,  210,  221, 
227,  300.     See  Vol.  I. 

Scorrs  Erigena,  John.  See  Eri- 
gcna. 

ScoTvs,  John   Duns    ( 1308). 

Scholastic  philosopher.    42. 


Selden,  John  (1584-1654).  Best 
known  by  his  TabU-Talk  (1689). 
490,  106. 

Senior,  Nassau  William  (1790- 
1864).  Political  economist.  Au- 
thor of  Lectures  on  PopulcUion 
(1831),  and  Esstiys  on  Fiction 
(1864).     374. 

Sewell,  Elizabeth  Missing  (1815 

).   Novelist.  Author  of  .<4TOy 

Herbert  (1844);  Ursida  (1858j; 
Is(d)el  Grey  (1863);  and  other 
works.     239. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of — Anthony 
Ashley  C<K»per— (1671-1713;. 
Autlior  of  Characteristics  of  Men, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times 
(1711).     106. 

Siiakspeare,  William  (1564-1616). 
Poet  and  dramatist.  92,  94,  97, 
144,  145,  147,  223.    See  Vol.  I. 

Shelley,  Mi?s.  Mary  (1797-1851). 
Novelist.  Author  of  Franken- 
stein (1818);  Evfidne  (1819); 
Montoni  (1820);  and  other  works. 
168. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley 
(1751-1816).  Dramatist,  politi- 
cian, and  orator.  393.  See  Vol.  I. 

Sidney,  Algernon  (1622-1683). 
Politician.  Author  of  Discourses 
on  Government  ( 1698 ).     343. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  (1554-15S6). 
Author  of  Arcadia  (1590);  The 
Defnice  of  Poesie  (1595).  136, 
348,  528.     See  Vol.  I. 

Simeon  of  Durham  (twelfth  cen- 
turv).  Old  English  chronicler. 
27.* 

SiMMs,  William  Gilmore  (1806- 
1870).  American  novelist.  Au- 
thor of  GtW  irmwT(1838);  2'he 
Wigwam  and  the  Cabin  (1846); 
2yie  yemai<see  (1835);  PeUiyo 
( 1838.) ;  Count  Julian  ( 1845) ;  The 
Damsel  of  Darien  (1845);  Tlte 
Lily  and  the  Totem  (1855);  The 
Caziipie  of  Kiawah  ( 1860) ;  Swamp 
Bobbers  (1870);  and  the  follow- 
inof  romances  of  the  American 
revolution:  Tlie  Partisan  fl835); 
MrUichampe  (1S36';  The  ScoiU 
(1.S41 ) ;  Kafhn-he  Walfnn  1 1^51 ) ; 
Woodcrcift  ( 1 855 ) ;  Eutaw  ( 1856  < ; 
anrl  more  than  forty  other  works. 
239.  ^ 
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Smiles,  Samuel  (1816 ).  Mis- 
cellaneous writer.  Author  of 
Life  of  George  Stephenson  (1857); 
Self-Help  (1860);  IndustrUd  Bi- 
o^rapAy  (1863) ;  Oharacter  (1871) ; 
Thrift  (1875J ;  and  other  works. 
520. 

Smith,  Adam  (1723-1790).  Political 
economist.  Author  of  The  Wealth 
of  Naiions  (1776)  and  other 
works.     369. 

Smith,  Horace  (1779-1849).  Nov- 
elist and  poet.  Author  of  The 
New  Forest  (1829) ;  Arthur  Arun- 
del (1844);  and  many  other 
novels.    239.    See  Vol.  I. 

Smith,  Sydney  (1771-1845).  Cler- 
gyman. Author  of  Letters  of 
Peter  Plymley  (1808);  several 
collections  of  Sermons;  and  other 
works.    278. 

Smollett,  Tobias  George  (1721- 
1771).  Novelist.  Author  of 
Roderick  Random  (1748) ;  Pere- 
grine Pickle  (1751);  Ferdinand^ 
Count  Fathom  (1753) ;  and  several 
other  works.  200,  217,  225,  278, 
528,305.    See  Vol.  I. 

Southey,  Robert  ( 1774-1843).  Poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer.  His 
chief  prose  works  are  A  History 
of  Brctzii  (1810);  l.ife  of  Nelson 
(1813);  Life  of  Wesley  (1820); 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War 
(1823);  Colloquies  of  Society 
(1824) ;  Lives  of  the  Admirals 
(1840);  Life  of  CVomtcc// (1844). 
98.    See  Vol.  I. 

Sparks,  Jared  (1789-1866).  Amer- 
ican historian.  P^Utor  of  the 
Library  of  Amenmn  Biography 
(25  vols.,  1834-1848)  and  of  the 
Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Author  of  sevenil  political  and 
biographical  works.     117. 

Spencer,  Herbert  (1820 ).  Phi- 
losopher. Author  of  Principles 
of  l^chology  (1855);  Education 
(1861);  Principles  of  Biology 
(18()4);  Descriptive  Sociology 
(1873) ;  and  several  other  works. 
463. 

Spenser,  Edmund  (1552-1599).  Poet. 
Author  of  A  Vieio  of  the  State  of 
Ireland  (IQZS),    93.    Sec  Vol.  L 


Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn  (1815- 
1882).  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Author  of  The  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church  (1861) ;  The  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church  ( 1863) ; 
Essays  on  Church  and  State  ( 1870); 
Christian  Institutions  (1881) ;  and 
several  other  works.    87,  445. 

Steele,  Sm  Richard  (1671-1729). 
Dramatist  and  essayist.  His 
chief  prose  works  are  included  in 
the  essavs  contributed  by  him  to 
The  Tatter,  The  Guardian,  and 
IVie  Spectator.  298,  304,  355,  352. 
See  Vol.  I. 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1812  ).  American  states- 
man. Author  of  J.  Constitutional 
View  of  the  Late  War  between  tlte 
States  (1870).     83. 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd  (1805-1852). 
American  traveler.  Author  of 
Travels  in  Egypt  (1837) ;  Travels 
in  Greece  ( 1838) ;  Travels  in  Cen- 
tral America  (1341);  Travels  in 
Fttco/an  (1843).    131. 

Sterne,  Laurence  (1713-1768). 
Novelist.  Author  of  Tristram 
Shandy  (1760).  202,  276,  217, 
228,  289. 

Stew'art,  Dugald  (1753-1828). 
Scottish  metaphysician.  Author 
of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
(1827)  and  other  works  of  simi- 
lar character.    462. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward  (1635- 
1699).  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Author  of  several  tlieological 
works.     432. 

Stow,  John  (1525-1605).  Antiquary 
and  chronicler.  Author  of  aSi/iii- 
marie  of  Enqlyah  Chronicles 
(1561)  and  similar  works.     56. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  (1812 
).  American  novelist.  Au- 
thor of  The  Moyfiower  (1849); 
Uncle  Tom's  Ctbin  (1852) ;  Dred 
(1856);  Tlie  Minister's  Wooing 
(1859) ;  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island 
(1862) ;  Agnes  of  Son-ento  (1863) ; 
Old  Town  Folks  (1869) ;  My  Wife 
and  I  ( 1872) ;  We  and  Our  Neigh- 
bors.   240,  241. 

Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745).  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.    Author  of  lite 
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BatUe  of  the  Boohs  (1704) ;  TdU 
of  a  Tub  (1704) ;  The  Chndwd  of 
the  AUies  (1712);  Letters  by  M. 
B.  Drapier  (1724);  IVavela  of 
Letnuel  Uul liver  (1126) ;  and  other 
works.  153,  206,  356,  536,  63,  95, 
110,  112,  168,  241,  286,  289,  352. 
See  Vol.  I. 

Taine,  Hippot.yte  Aix)lptte  (1828 
).  French  author.  His  His- 
tory of  English  Literature  was 
first  published  in  1864.  528.  See 
Index  of  Criticisms. 

TAYI.OR,  Bayard  (1825-1880). 
American  poet,  traveler,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  His  chief 
proKe  works  are  Views  Afoot 
(1846);  El  Dorado  (1850);  A 
Journey  to  Central  Africa  (1854) ; 
The  Lands  of  the  Saracen  (1854) ; 
A  Visfit  to  IndiOy  China,  and 
Japan  (1855) ;  Northern  Tra;vel 
(1857);  Travels  in  Greece  and 
Biissia  (1859);  At  Borne  a-nd 
A  broad  ( 1 859 ) ;  Egypt  and  ledand 
(1874).  Also  tiie  following 
novels :  Hannah  Thurston  ( 1863) ; 
John  Godfrey's  Fortu.nes  (1864); 
The  Story  of  Kennett  (1866); 
Joseph  and  his  Friend  (1870). 
He  also  translated  into  English 
G^)ethe's  Faust  (1870),  and  edited 
numerous  other  works.     131. 

Taylor,  Jeremy  (1613-1667).  Eng- 
lish theologian.  Author  of 
Liberty  of  Prophesj/ing  (1647); 
Holy  Living  and  J)ying  (1651); 
The  OrecU  Exemplar  (1()53).   424. 

Temple,  Sir  William  (1628  1699). 
English  statesman.  Author  of 
y\n€ient  and  Moda-n  Learning. 
535. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace 
(1811-1863).  Novelist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  Author  of 
The  Paris  Sketch-Book  (1840); 
The  Irish  Sketch-Book  (1843); 
Vanity  Fair  (1847);  Pendennis 
(1850);  Bebecea  and  Rmcenn 
(1850);  Henry  Esmond  ri852); 
The  Newcomes  (1855);  I^e  Vir- 
ginians (1857);  and  numerous 
other  works.  186,  223,  226,  256, 
283. 


Thirlwall,  Connop  (1797-1875). 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Author 
of  ^  History  of  Greece  (1841).  77, 
528. 

TicKELL,  Thomas  (1686-1740).  309. 
See  Vol.  I. 

TiLLOTSON,  John  (1630-1694).  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburv.  Author 
of  The  Rule  of  Faith  (1666),  and 
SennoTis.    431. 

TooKE,  John  Horne  (1736-1812). 
Miscellaneous  writer.  Author  of 
Diversions  of  Purley  (1786)  apd  a 
few  other  works.    512. 

Tbevisa,    John    de    ( 1412). 

Translator  of  Uigdeu's  Po/y- 
chronicon,    35. 

Tbollope,  Anthony  (1815-1882). 
Novelist.  Author  of  37i«  Mac- 
dermots  of  Ballycloran  (1847); 
The  Small  House  at  AlUngton 
(1864);  Phineas  Finn  (1869); 
I  Balph    the     Heir    (1871);     The 

I  Golden  Lion  of  Grandph-e  ( 1872 ) ; 

The  Eustace  Diamonds  (1872); 
Harry  Heathcote  (1874);  The 
Prime  Minister  (1875) ;  The  Way 
ve  Live  Now  (1875) ;  The  Amer- 
ican Senator  (1875) ;  and  very 
many  other  novels.     239. 

Trollope,  Frances  (1778-1863). 
Novelist.  Mother  of  Anthony 
and  Adolphus.  Author  of  The 
Adventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson 
WhiUaw  (1836);  The  Vicar  of 
Wrexhill  ( 1 837 ) ;  Widow  Bamaby 
( 1 838 ) ;  The  lyniringtans  (1843 1 ; 
Father  Eustace  avd  Uncle  Walter 
(1852) ;  and  several  other  works. 
239. 

Trollope,  Titom  AS  ADOLPnrs  (1815 

).     Novelist   nnd    historian. 

Author  of  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paid 
the  Friiir  (1800);  Im  Beata 
(1861);  Marietta  (1862);  Beppo 
the.  Conscript  (1864);  Diamond 
cut  Diamond  fl875^.  Also  of  A 
Decadi'  of  Italian  Women  (l849» ; 
Catherine  de.  Med  lei  (1859) ;  Life 
of  Pope  Pius  JX.  (1877);  and 
other  works.     239. 

TuROOT,  ARriiBT<siiop  (eleventh  ren- 
trrv).    Old  English  chronicler. 
27.' 
•  Turner,  Sharon  (1763-1847).  Ilis- 
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torian.  Author  of  A  History  of 
the  Anglo'Saxom  (ISOo) ;  History 
of  England  from  the  Norinan  Con- 
quest to  1509  (1823);  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VUF.  (1826) ; 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edivard 
VJ.j  Mary,  and  Eiizaheth  (1829) ; 
The  Sacred  Histo^i/  of  the  World 
(1832).     09,87.  N 

Twain,  Mark— vSamiiel  Langhorne 
Clemens — (1835  ).  Amer- 
ican humoriBt.  Author  of  The 
Innocents  Abroad;  The  New  Pil- 
grim's Progress;  Roughing  It; 
and  other  works.     240. 

Tyndale,  William  (1477-1536). 
Theologian.  Translator  of  I7te 
Bible  and  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  controversial  works.     413. 

Tyndall,  John  (1820  ).  Sci- 
entist. Author  of  several  works 
on  natural  science,  among  which 
are  Hrat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion  (1863);  The  Imugination 
in  Science  (1870);  Lectures  on 
Light  (1873);  Address  before  the 
British  Associaiion  ( 1874).     468. 

Tytler,  Patrick  I'raser  (1791- 
1849).  Scottish  biographer.  Au- 
thor of  The  Scottish  Worthies 
(1832);  ^S/V  WaJterRcdeigh{lH'SS); 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  Contempora- 
ries ( 1S37 ) ;  History  of  Scotland 
(1828-1840).     87. 

Walpole,  Horace  (1717-1797). 
Novelist  and  niisccUaneons 
writer.  Author  of  The  Castle  of 
Otranio  (1765);  Historic  Doubts 
on  tlie  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard 
HI  ( 1768) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  King  George  Ifl  (1815) ;  and 
many  other  works.  64,  164, 
437. 

"Walton,  Izaak  (1593-1683). 
Author  of  The  Compleat  Angler 
(1653)  and  several  biographies. 
497,  93. 

Ware,  William  (1797-1852).  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  novelist. 
Author  of  Zcitobia  (1837) ;  Aure- 
lian  ( 1S3S ) ;  Julian  (1841 ).  Also 
of  Ijcctures  on  the  Works  and 
Genius  of  Washington  AUston 
(1852).     240. 


Warner,  Charles  Dudley  (1829 

).     Author  of 'My  Summer  in 

a  Garden  (1871);  Back-I^g 
Studies  ( 1872j ;  and  some  other 
works.     517. 

Warton,  Joseph  (1722-1800).  Poet 
and  critic.  Author  of  several 
critical  papers  in  The  Adventurer ^ 
and  of  An  Essay  on  tlie  Writings 
and.  Genius  of  Pope  (1756).    314. 

Warton,  Thomas  (1728-1790).  Poet 
and  critic.  Author  of  The  His- 
tory of  English  Poetiy  (1781)  and 
some  other  works.    537. 

Webster,  Daniel  (1782-1852). 
American  statesman.     102,  402. 

W^ESLEY,  John  (1703-1791).  Founder 
of  Methodism.  Author  of  a  col- 
lection of  Sermons.    437. 

White,  Gilbert  (1720-1793).  Au- 
thor of  The  Natural  History  of 
Selborne  (1789).    502. 

WiiiTEFiELD,  George  (1714-1770). 
English  preacher.  Author  of 
several  Salmons  (1771).    437. 

Wh  1 TELOCKE,      BULSTRODE      ( 1 605- 

1(»76).  Politi'.ian.  Author  of 
Memorials  of  English  Affairs 
(1682),     106, 

WicLiF,  John— often  written  Wv- 
clifle  or  W^idiffe— (1324-1384). 
English  reformer.  Author  of 
Wic/if's  Wicket  (1546)  and  sev- 
eral other  w(^rks.  Translator  of 
The  Bible.     52,409,423. 

WiLKRS,  John  (1727-1797).  Politi- 
cian.   359. 

Wilkinson,  John  Gardner  (1797- 
1875'.  Aulhor  of  several  works 
relating  to  Egypt.     130. 

W^iLLiAM  of  Malmesbury  (1095- 
1142).  Old  Engliiih  chronicler. 
28. 

William  of  Newbury  (1136-1208). 
Old  English  chronicler.     32. 

W^iLLis,  Nathaniel  Parker  (1806- 
1867).  American  miscellaneous 
writer.  Author  of  People  f  h^ve 
Met  (1850) ;  Fun  Jottings  (1853) ; 
A  Jfcalth  Trip  to  the  Tropics 
(1853);  A  Summer  Cruise  in  tite 
Meditan'onean  (1853) ;  Paul  Fane; 
or,  Paris  of  a  Life  ehe  Untold 
( 1856 1 ;  am !  other  works.     2S5. 

Wilson,  Henry  (1812-1875).   Vice- 
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President  of  the  United  States. 
Author  of  HisUny  of  the  RUe  and 
Fall  of  the  SUive  Jniwer  in  Ameriea, 
83. 
WiLSOK,  John  (1785-1854).  Scottish 


novelist  and  essayist.    Author  of 
Nocten  Ambrosiana  and  several 
other  works.    321,  256. 
WoEDewoETH,     William     (1770- 
1860).    Poet.    102.    See  VoL  I. 


II.— ILLUSTRATIVE  QUOTATIONS. 


Addison,  Joeeph:   The  Fashion  of 

Hoops,  264 ;  A  Beau's  Brain,  265 ; 

Education,  307. 
Aneren  RimU,  The,  47. 
AngUhSaxon  ChnrntcUf  From  the,  17» 
Aquinas  on  Angels,  45. 
Arnold,  Matthew:  On  Dryden  and 

Pope,  543. 
Aschani,  Roger :  From  the  TbxophUvSy 

473 ;  from  The  Schole- Master,  475. 

Bacon,  Francis:  From  The  New  At- 
iantUf  246;  Essay  on  Stiidies, 
295;  frqm  the  Novum  Organtmij 
453. 

Barrow,  Isaac :  Extract  from  Sermon, 
430. 

BaacterianoBj  Ediqwai  Baxter's  esti- 
mate of  his  own  Writings,  109. 

Beckford,  William:  From  Valhek,  172. 

Blair,  Kobert:  On  Sublimity  as  a 
Quality  of  Style. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas:  From  the 
treatise  on  QuineumxeSf  262 ;  from 
Hydriotaphiay  485. 

Bruce,  James:  On  Discovering  the 
supposed  Sources  of  the  Kile, 
128. 

Buchanan,  Greorge:  On  Tyrannicide, 
338. 

Burke,  Edmund :  From  the  Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord,  364 ;  On  a  Regicide 
Peace,  388 ;  Speech  on  the  Impeach" 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  390; 
from  the  Eseay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  496. 

Burton,  Bobert:  From  the  AruUomy 
of  Mdanehdy,  478. 

Canning,  G^rge :  From  his  Speech  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  400. 

Carlyle,  Thomas:  Extracts  from 
SarioT  Resartiu:  On  the  ''Dan- 
diacal Body,"  287;  Pig  Proposi- 
48 


tions,288;  misoellaneons  extracts, 
329. 

Chalmers,  Thomas :  On  the  Insignifi- 
cance of  this  Earth,  439. 

Chatham,  Lord :  Speech  on  Reeoneilia- 
tion  with  America,  383 ;  On  Ainer- 
xcan  Independence,  385. 

Cobbett,  William:  From  his  Advice 
to  Young  Men — ^a  piece  of  auto- 
biography, 513. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor:  From  his 
TMcTaJUt,  541. 

Defoe,  Daniel:  From  The  Shortest 
Way  with  Dissenters,  275;  The 
True-Bom  Englishpian,  353;  A 
Plan  (f  English  Commerce,  355. 

De  Quincev,  Thomas :  The  Time  for 
Mental  Improvement,  322. 

Dickens,  Charles:  From  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,  220. 

Edwards,    Jonathan:    Ood's    Wrath 

towards  Guilty  Sinners,  447. 
Eliot,  Sir  John :  From  his  Speech  on 

the  Petition  of  Right,  379. 
Emerson,  Kolph  Waldo:  From  the 

essay  on  Experience,  334. 
Erigena,  John  Scotus :  From  De  Di" 

visions  Natura,  11. 

Feltham,  Owen :  From  the  Resolves ; 
Thoughts  on  Meditation,  Neglect, 
Fame,  etc.,  488.  • 

Fortescue,  Judge :  On  the  Advantages 
of  a  Limited  Monarchy,  337. 

Fox,  Charles  James :  From  his  Speech 
an  the  East  India  Bill,  394;  On 
the  Rejection  of  BonaparU^s  Over- 
tures, 395. 

Fox,  George :  From  his  Jownud,  435. 

Franklin,  Benjamin:  From  his  Auto- 
biography:   How  he  studied  to 
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improve  his  style,  316.  From 
the  essay  on  The  Principles  of 
Trade,  ^72;  On  Beligious  IntoUr- 
once,  426;  Sayings  from  JPoor 
Rickard^e  AlmanaCf  508. 
Fuller,  Thomas:  From  The  Worthies 
oj  England,  93;  miscellaneous 
extracts,  423. 

Greofirey  of  Monmouth:  From  his 
Historia  Britonum,  31. 

Gildas :  Preface  to  his  British  History, 
20. 

Glanvil,  Joseph:  From  Plus  Ultra: 
Character  of  Youthful  Impres- 
sions, 457. 

Godwin,  William:  From  OaM>  WU- 
liams,  208. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver :  From  The  Citizen 
of  the  World,  315. 

Hall,  Bobert :  From  the  sermon  on 

the  Death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, 437. 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur :  From  Companions 

ofmySolitude,  515. 
Higden,  Kalph  :  Fi-om  the  Polyehron- 

ictm,  26,  35. 
Hobbes,  Thomas:  From  the  Lema- 

than :  On  the  Origin  of  Language, 

456. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell :  From  the 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  : 

On  Dandies,  290. 
Hooker,  Richard :  From  Ecclesiastical 

Polity,  420. 
Hope,    Thomas:     From    Anastaidus, 

175. 
Howell,  James:  On  some  Travelers' 

Tales,  126 ;  from  Dodonc^s  Grove, 

248. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel :  From  the 
BambUr,  311;  Pitt's  celebrated 
Speech  in  reply  to  Horatio  Wal- 
pole,  381 ;  Preface  to  the  English 
Dictionary,  525  ;  Specimen  defi- 
nitions, 526 ;  On  landing  at  lona, 
503. 

Jonson,  Ben :  Extracts  from  Timber, 
481,  532. 

Junius :  From  the  Letter  to  the  King, 
360;  To  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
362. 


Eanglake,  Alexander  William :  From 
Eathen:  A  Journey  across  the 
Desert  131. 

Elingsley,  Charles :  Extract  from  ffy- 
paiia,  187. 

Lamb,  Charles :  From  the  Essays  of 
Elia :  Poor  Relations,  282 ;  Popu- 
lar Fallacies,  318. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage :  From  Imag- 
inary Conversations,  505. 

Latimer,  Bishop :  Extrairt  from  Ser- 
mon, 418. 

Locke,  John :  From  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding:  On  the 
fading  of  Ideas,  459. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson :  On  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Walter  Soott^  101. 

Lucian :  Preface  to  his  Veracious  jERs- 
tory,  148. 

Lyly,  John  :  From  Euphv^s,  143. 

Lytton,  Lord :  From  The  Coming 
Bace,  262. 

Macaulay,  Lord :  From  his  essay  on 

Warren  Hastings,  326. 
Mandeville,  Sir  John :  From  his  book 

of  travels,  51, 121. 
Miller,  Hugh :  From  l%e  Testimony 

of  the  Bocks,  467. 
Milton,  John:  From  the  Areopagitica, 

344. 
More,  Sir  Thomas :  On  the  character 

of  Richard  III.,  56 ;  from  Utopia, 

243;   from  a  tract  against  the 

heresies    of    W^illiam    Tyndale, 

414. 

Nennins :  His  account  of  King  Arthur, 
19. 

Newman,  John  Henrv:  On  Litera- 
ture, human  and  divine,  442. 

Ohthere  and  Wulistan:  Voyages  in 
the  North,  15. 


Pecock,  Reginald:  From  the.fieprei 
of  overmuch-  Blaming  the  Clergy, 
412. 

Pitt,  William:  From  his  Speech  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  397. 

Pee,  Edgar  Allen :  From  the  Adven- 
tures cf  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  240. 

Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  48. 
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Purchas,  Samuel :  From  his  Pilgrim-' 
age:  The  Sea,  124. 

Baskin,  John:  From  Ethics  of  the 
Duet:  On  Self-Knowledge,  519. 

Selden,  John :  Tahle-Talk,  ^90. 

Shelley,  Mrs.  Mary:  From  Franken- 
stein  J  169. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip:  Extracts  from 
Arcadia,  138,  139,  141;  The  De- 
fence  of  Poesie,  529,  630. 

Smiles,  Samuel :  From  Self-Hdp,  621. 

Smith,  Adam:  From  the  Wealth  of 
Nations:  Advantages  of  a  Divis- 
ion of  Labor,  371. 

Smith,  Sydney :  Letters  of  Peter  Plym- 
ley,  279. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard :  From  The  Tat- 
ler :  The  Happiness  of  a  Wedded 
Life,  300. 

Sterne,  Laurence :  Extract  from  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  276. 

Swift,  Jonathan :  From  the  Journal  to 
Stella,  113 ;  GvUiver's  TraveU,  154 ; 
Medit/alion  on  a  Broomstickf  267  ; 


A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  270;  A  Modest 
Proposal  with  reference  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  Poor  People  in  Ireland, 
271 ;  LeUers  ofM  JH.  Drapier,  357. 

Taylor,  Jeremy:  Extract  from  The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  425; 
Holy  Dying,  427 ;  Sermons,  428. 

Thackeray,  \\*i Ilia m  Makepeace:  On 
Literary  Snobs,  285. 

Tyndale,  William :  The  Eighth  Chap- 
ter of  Matthew,  413. 

Walton,  I»iak:  Two  extracts  from 
The  Onnpleat  Angler,  499. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley :  From  Back- 
Log  Studies,  517. 

Webster,  Daniel :  Speech  on  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  402 ;  On 
True  Eloquence,  from  the  speech  • 
on  John  Adams,  406. 

Wiclif,  John :  Preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  409 ;  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  Matthew,  410. 

Wilson,  Thomas:  On  Simplicity  of 
Style,  492. 


IIL— CRITICISMS. 


Adams,  W.  Davenport :  On  Cardinal 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua, 
442. 

Arnold,  Matthew:  On  Dryden  and 
Pope  as  the  inaugurators  of  an 
age  of  prose  and  reason,  543. 

Bosweil,  James:  On  2^ i2a7nZ»/er, 310. 
Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford:  On  Milton's 

controversial  writings,  433, 
Brooks,    Rev.    Phillips:    On    Dean 

Stanley,  445. 
Bryce,  Hon.  James:  On  Lord  Bea- 

consfield's  novels,  250. 
Buchanan,  Robert:    The  novels  of 

Charles  Dickens,  221. 
Burlineame,  E.   L. :   On   Kingsley's 

Hypaiia,  186;  Alt(m  Locke,  230. 
Burnet,  Bishop:  On  the  philosophy 

of  Thomas  Hobbes,  341. 
Byron,  Lord:  On   Mitford's   Oreeee, 

76. 


Carlyle,  Thomas :  On  James  Bosweli, 
96,  97  ;  the  Waverley  Novels,  181 ; 
George  Fox,  435. 

Chambers,  Robert:  On  Frankewtdnf 
170 ;  CoeUbs  in  Search  of  a  Wife, 
254;  Oliver  Goldsmith,  316; 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  novels,  166 ;  the 

Ehilosophy  of  Hume,  402 ;  Felt- 
am's  ttesolves,  489. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor:  On  Field- 
ing's   Tom    Jmies,   198;    Home 
Tooke,  512;  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
485. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas:  On  Pope's 
Qnreapondence,  111 ;  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  507. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin :  On  the  literary 
habits  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  539. 

Disraeli,  Isaac:  On  Plutarch,  92; 
Evelyn's  Diary,  107. 

Dryden,  John :  On  biography,  90. 
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Edinburgh  Iteview:  On  the  philoeophj 
of  David  Hume,  461;  William 
Cobbett,  515. 

Fiske,  John :  On  Charles  Darwin,  470. 
Forsyth,    W. :    On    the    novels    of 

Fielding  and  of  Smollett,  201. 
Foreter,  John:  On  David  CopperfiM, 

220;  Charles  Lamb,  319. 
Freeman,  Edward  A.:  On  Gibbon's 

Eonu,  73. 

Gifford,  William:  On  Hume  and 
Robertson,  71. 

Goethe :  On  the  Waverley  Nowk,  182 ; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
204. 

Goodrich,  0.  A. :  On  Sir  John  Eliot, 
378;  Lord  Chatham,  386;  Edmund 
Burke,  391. 

Green,  John  Richard:  On  Bede's 
EedeaiaMuxd  History,  3;  the  lit- 
erarv  labors  of  King  Alfred,  16 ; 
William  of  Malmesburj,  29; 
Ro^er  Bacon,  40 ;  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  46;  Thomas  Nash 
as  a  novelist,  146 :  the  periodical 
essayists,  306;  George  White- 
fielas  preaching,  437;  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy,  455. 

Guizot,  F. :  Alcuin  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  8. 

Hallam,  Henry :  On  Bacon's  History 
of  Henry  VH.,  60;  Lord  Clar- 
endon as  a  historian,  62;  the 
dearth  of  comic  romances  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  146;  More's 
VtopiOy  245 ;  Bacon's  EssayR^  297  ; 
the. writings  of  Thomas  Hobbes, 
341 ;  Dryden  as  a  critic,  534 ; 
Roger  Ascham,  476;  Feltham, 
488. 

Hannay,  James :  On  Thackeray  as  a 
novelist,  284. 

Harris,  William  T. :  On  Emerson's 
Esscys,  333. 

JIazlitt,  William :  On  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia, 140 ;  on  fictitious  literature, 
189;  Richardson's  novels,  195; 
the  Toiler,  299;  the  Bambler, 
313;  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  426 ;  Sir  Thomas  3rowne, 


Hutton,  R.  H.:  On  George  Eliofs 
Adam  Bede,  231 ;  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  331. 

Jeflrey,  Francis:  On  Pepys's  Diary, 
108 ;  Lander's  Imaginary  Omver- 
9aiion8,  504. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel :  On  the  writings 
of  Dean  Swift»  155. 

Knight,  Charles:  On  Thomas  Garlyle's 
works,  79. 

Lister,  T.  H. :  On  aarendon's  History 

of  the  BebeUion,  61. 
Lorimer,  Professor:  On  the  literary 

works  of  Alcuin,  8. 
Lowell,  James  Russell :  On  Carlyle's 

works,  79,  289 ;  Hawthorne,  238 ; 

Emerson,  332. 
Lyttleton,  Lord :  On  the  scholastic 

philosophy,  44. 
Lytton,  Lord:  On  Sir  T.  Browne's 

lUligio  Medici,  484. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington :  On 
the  writings  of  Horace  Walpole, 
64;    Mitford's    Greece,  76;    the 

Qualifications  of  an  historian,  87  ; 
)r.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
95,  97;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  99 ;  Groldsmith's  Vicar  </ 
Wakefield,  204;  Basadas,  255: 
Joseph  Addison,  266,  304 ;  Lord 
Bacon,  296 ;  Sir  Richard  ^Steele, 
302  ;  Milton's  prose  works,  351 ; 
Johnson's  English  Dictionary, 
526;  Sir  W.  Temple's  Essay 
on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning, 
535. 

McCarthy,  Justin:  On  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  225. 

Mackenzie,  R.  Shelton :  On  The  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast-TabU,  292. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James:  On  Miss 
Edgeworth's  novels,  210 ;  Locke's 
Es^y  on  ike  Human  Understand- 
ing, 458. 

Marsh,  George  P. :  On  Wiclif  s  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  410. 

Masson,  David:  On  Richardson's 
novels,  196;  Goldsmith's  Viear 
of  Wakefield,  204. 
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MDler.    Hagh:    On    Dr.    ChalmeTB» 

441. 
Milman,  Henry  Hart :  On  Macaalaj, 

325. 
Monk,  James  Henry:  On  the  Boyle 

and  Bentley  Controversy,  637. 
Morison,  J.  C:  On  Gibbon's  Eom^ 

74. 
Morley,  Henry:  On  the  periodical 

easayistSy  305 ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

466. 

Nadal,  E.  S. :  On  Matthew  Arnold, 

642. 
Nor^  British  Beview :  On  the  Aovels 

of  Lord  Beaconsfield  (Benjamin 

Disraeli),  250. 

Palgrave,  Francis  T. :  On  the  Waverley 

Novels.  214. 
Parker,    Theodore:    On    Emerson's 

Essays,  332. 
Parr,  Samuel:  On  Edmund   Burke, 

367. 
Paul,  C.  Kegan:   On  Godwm's  St. 

Leon,  167. 
Porson,  Richard :  On  Edward  Gibbon, 

74. 
Prescx)tt,  William  H. :  On  the  quali- 
fications of  an  historian,  88 ;  the 

novels    of     Charles     Brockden 

Brown,  233. 
Preston,  Harriet:  On  the  works  of 

Arthur  Helps,  617. 
Purves,  D.  Laing:  On  Dean  Swift, 

273. 

Quarterly  Beview,  The:  On  George 
Eliot's  Bomola,  231 ;  Thomas  De 
Quincey,  324;  The  Last  Days 
^  Pompeii,  184;  John  Home 
Tooke,  512;  Smiles's  Sdf-Hdp, 
522. 

Betrospeetive  Beview,  The:  On  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  142. 

Saint  PauTs:  On  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, 237. 

Schaflf,  Philip:  On  Dean  Stanley's 
works,  445. 

Schlegel,  Augustus  William :  On  the 
origin  of  the  modem  novel, 
190. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter:  On  Swift's  OtJli- 


ver's  Trawis,  155;  Daniel  Defoe, 
159 ;  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  novels.  166; 
Hajji  Baba,  176;  Richardson's 
novels,  194;  !%«  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,  204 ;  Jane  Austen's  novels, 
215. 

Shaw,  Thomas  B. :  On  the  Letters  of 
Lady  Montagu,  113 ;  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  novels,  166;  Theodore 
Hook,  217;  Charles  Lamb's 
essays,  281;  Edmund  Burke, 
366;  Blackstone*s  CommenJtarieSy 
375;  Isaac  Barrow,  430;  Gilbert 
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"THE  BEST  TEIT-BOOK  ON  ENGLISH  LITOBATDBL" 

AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

ENGIM  LiMT[I1\LITEMBY  GfiMGISH 

By  prof.  JAMES  BALDWIN. 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  AND  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Tn  TwA  OAf-iTA  VAlnntA./ Vol.  I.-POETET  (608  PoffM). 

In  Two  Octavo  Volumes  (y^j  n.-PE08B  (680  Pa^s). 


THIS  work  aims  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  best  and  most  notable  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  broad  field  of  Euglish  literature  (including,  of 
course,  the  writings  of  all  English-speaking  people,  Americans,  no 
less  than  native  Britons)  is  conceived  of  as  lying  before  the 
student,  inviting  his  investigation  and  study.  The  object  of  the 
work,  then,  is  to  direct  what  to  study,  how  to  study,  and  how  best  to 
qpply  the  knowledge  acquired  by  that  study.  • 

The  classification  is  that  simple  and  natural  one  of  grouping 
together  works  of  a  similar  character  for  the  purpose  of  contrast 
and  comparison. 

This  method  will  be  found  to  possess  decided  advantages  over 
any  other.  The  student  studies  literature,  not  authors ;  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  rather  than  their  biogra- 
phy. He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  many-sided  character  of 
English  literature.  He  is  enabled  to  make  an  estimate,  either  of 
a  poem  or  prose  performance,  in  a  given  department,  and. to  deter- 
mine its  rank  in  the  scale  of  merit  among  others  of  the  same 
kind.  He  is  continually  confronted  by  the  living  words  of 
writers,  and  is  not  distracted  by  extraneous  and  secondary  inter- 
ests. Throughout  the  book,  this  idea  of  presenting  literature  in 
its  various  phases  has  constantly  been  kept  in  mind. 
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The  arrangemeDt  of  subjects  is  such  as  to  allow  the  study  of 
literature  to  be  begun  with  any  chapter  aud  followed  in  any  order 
selected  by  individual  judgment* or  the  end  in  view. 

The  works  of  any  author  may  be  studied  consecutively.  The 
Index  of  Authors  appended  to  each  volume  will  suggest  the 
method  by  which  such  study  can  be  advantageously  pursued.  The 
same  index  will  also  furnish  any  necessary  biographical  informa- 
tion. 

The  selection  of  illustrative  quotations  is  governed  by  their 
practical  value,  their  adaptability  to  exemplify  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  style,  and  as  calculated  to  arouse  additional  interest  in  the 
student  and  urge  him  to  further  study.  In  these  quotations,  the 
best  versions  and  most  approved  texts  have  been  followed,  and, 
except  in  rare  cases,  the  orthography  and  punctuation  carefully 
preserved. 

Copious  extracts  from  leading  critics  are  given,  both  as  the 
briefest  and  best  method  of  presenting  critical  opinions,  and  as  an 
aid  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  production  under  consideration. 

From  the  large  number  of  flattering  opinions,  the  few  that 
follow  have  been  selected  to  show  the  favor  with  which  this  work 
has  been  received. 

Prof.  William  M.  Nevin,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  Franklin  and  Marshall. College,  Pa.,  writes: 

"  It  is  a  work  which  desenres  commendation,  being  in  advance  of  most  other  manuals  of  iho 
same  sort,  and  a  decided  improvement.  lis  poetical  selections  are  many  and  well  made,  being 
restricted  to  such  as  are  beu  adapted  lor  illustrating  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  each 
author,  and  the  criticisms  introduced  are  from  the  best  and  most  approved  reviewers. 

"  While  grouping  together  such  books  as  are  of  a  similar  kind,  whereby  the  works  of  older 
and  those  of  later  poets  may  be  better  contrasted  and  their  differences  observed,  yet  the  author 
has  not  dispensed  wholly  with  their  chronological  arrangement,  but  follows,  so  far  as  he  can, 
a  chronological  order,  commenting  first  on  the  earliest  writers  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and 
afterwards  on  those  following  them  in  regular  succession  to  the  latest  date ;  which  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  two  methods." 

Prof.  B.  C.  Burt,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  says : 

"  The  book  is  well  made.  The  original  parts  are  sensibly  written,  and  the  choice  of  aelcc- 
tions  and  criticisms  is  judicious." 

Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  Principal  of  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute, 
Texas,  says : 

"  I  deem  it  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  It  is  the  best 
analysis  and  presentation  of  the  subject  I  have  found." 

H.  W.  Hazzen,  A.M.,  ML  Carroll  Seminary,  111.,  writes  as 
follows: 

*'  I  regard  it  a  most  admirable  work.  I  hope  to  make  extensive  use  of  it  in  this  institation. 
It  is  the  best  book,  all  things  considered,  I  have  yet  seen.' 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  National  School  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  Philadelphia,  says : 

"  It  will  prove  a  valuable  work  to  those  who  contemplate  a  close  and  critical  study  of  tha 
English  classics.  It  wiU  also  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  desire  a  classified  arrangement 
of  the  various  styles  of  both  poetry  and  prose." 

Prof.  J.  R.  Spiegel,  Public  School  Superintendent,  Westmoreland 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes  thus : 

"  I. think  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  to  my  notice.  I  shall  cheerfully  do  all 
I  can  for  its  introduction." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  high  standing  of  the  journals  whose 
opinions  we  quote : 

Publio  Ledger,  Philadelphia : 

"  In  this  dear  and  well-arranged  volume.  Prof.  Baldwin  does  not  attempt  a  history  of  litera- 
ture, he  rather  furnishes  a  guide,  with  copious  quoiations,  for  the  ordinary  reader,  leading 
him  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  and  the  transition  period  down  to  the  romance  poets,  where 
the  method  of  the  book  is  first  unfolded.  From  this  point  the  authors  are  not  given  in  chrono- 
logical chapters,  but  are  grouped  together  under  characteristic  heads.  In  story-telling  poetry 
Scott  follows  Chaucer,  and  the  break  in  the  line  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is 
explained.  Byron,  Crabbe,  Keats,  Campbell,  Landor,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  William 
Morris  belong  to  this  chapter.  In  dramatic  poetry  the  line  again  b  traced  back  to  Skelton, 
Heywood,  'Gorboduc,'  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  byway  of  Milton  and  Dryden, 
Otway,  Steele,  and  Sheridan  to  modem  times.  So  on  through  all  other  divisions  of  satiric, 
lyric,  epic,  and  pastoral  poetry,  making  altogether  a  far  more  interesting  treatment  than  when 
each  writer  is  labeled  with  date  and  a  critical  nummary.  The  many-sidedness  of  English 
poets  is  well  brought  out  by  this  method,  and  the  book  i^  all  the  more  attractive  because  of* 
this  new  grouping." 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. : 

"  This  important  volume  Is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature 
and  literary  criticism,  and  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  acquaint- 
anceship with  all  that  is  best  in  our  literature.  Pruf.  Baldwin  furnishes  a  scholarly  introduc- 
tion, and  quotations  on  the  value  of  poetry  from  Philip  Sydney,  Lord  Bacon,  Shakxpeare. 
Ben  Jonson,  Macaulay,  and  HasUtt.  He  gives  also  a  series  of  definitions  of  the  several  kinds 
of  verse,  authorities,  and  references,  and  a  complete  index  of  authors,  with  date  of  birth  and 
death,  with  titles  of  poems,  and  list  of  criticisms  for  the  convenience  of  students  who  may 
desire  to  refer  to  them.  Prof.  Baldwin  has  been  very  wise  in  the  choice  of  illustrative  quota- 
tions, and  the  selections  are  eminently  practical,  showing  the  peculiarities  of  style  of  the 
authors.  The  best  versions  and  the  most  approved  texts  have  been  followed,  smd  generally 
the  orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  originals  have  been  carefully  preserved.  It  is  a  book 
of  great  value. 

The  Daily  Post,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

"  This  admirably-printed  and  strongly-bound  volume— the  best,  in  these  respects,  we  have 
seen— is  intended  a»  a  study  of  English  literature  and  literary  criticism.  It  is  designed  for 
colleges  and  seminaries,  but  should  find  a  welcome  place  in  the  household  library.  Its  aim  is 
not  that  of  a  history  of  English  literature,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  acquirement 
of  a  practical  acquaintanceship  with  all  that  is  best  and  most  worthy  in  our  literature.  There 
are  copious  quotations  and  extracu  from  leading  English  critics,  and  many  illustrative  quou- 
tions  from  the  authors  criticised.  The  arrangement  of  subject*  l<  admirable.  The  present 
volume,  the  first  of  the  series,  is  devoted  to  poetry.  Prof.  Baldwin  has  certainly  done  his 
work  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  produced  a  book  of  great  value." 

The  Examiner,  New  York  : 

"We  have  been  happily  disappointed  in  this  work.  The  books  on  English  literature 
designed  for  use  as  text-books  in  the  schools  are  so  numerous  and  so  commonly  common- 
place    with  of  coune  some  honorable  exceptions— that  it  is  always  with  a  feeling  of  appre- 
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liension  we  take  up  a  new-comer  in  the  same  line.  But  this  one  is  calculated  to  win  its  way 
to  £avor.  It  has  some  peculiarly  good  features,  and  chief  among  them  that  of  arrangement. 
A  chapter  is  given  to  each  class,  with  a  valuable  li»c  of  authorities  and  references  at  the  end 
of  every  chapter,  so  that  the  reader  or  student  who  is  inspired  with  the  desire  to  learn  more 
of  the  riches  here  merely  hinted  at  may  know  where  to  turn.  Whenever  an  author  is  intro- 
duced for  the  first  lime,  a  brief  but  intelligent  account  of  him  is  given,  and  in  what  follows  is 
brought  out,  in  the  case  of  those  eminent  enough  to  warrant  it,  an  able  criticism  of  his  work. 
The  quotations  from  both  poets  and  critics  show  the  author's  literary  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  a  field  so  vast  as  to  make  success  largely  dependent  on  these  qualities.  The  advan- 
tages of  bringing  the  poems  of  the  various  classes  into  close  connection  and  contrast,  r^ard- 
less  of  time,  are  constantly  appreciable.  The  book  is  a  trustworthy,  intelligent,  and  interesting 
guide  to  the  student  who  would  acquire  a  beneficial  knowledge  of  English  poetry ;  and  that  is 
to  say  that  it  is  what  Professor  Baldwin  aimed  to  make  it.  The  companion  volume  on  English 
prose  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  The  publishers  have  outdone  themselves  in  their  part 
of  the  production,— paper,  type,  and  press-work  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  New  OrleaDS  : 

We  find  it  to  be  a  valiuble  guide  to  students  who  desire  a  just  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
our  great  poets.  The  author's  classification  is  admirable,  enabling  him  to  give,  with  no  less 
lucidity  than  felicity,  a  very  interesting  and  well  illustrated  review.  Justice  is  done  to  all  the 
authors,  under  respective  heads,  and  appropriate  quotations  illustrate  the  compiler's  views 
and  criticism  throughout.  An  index  of  authors,  showing  which  of  their  works  are  presented 
for  study  and  criticism  in  the  text,  closes  this  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  Prof. 
Baldwin  will  doubtlcjts  throw  new  light  on  the  study  and  criticism  of  prose  literature  in  his 
forthcoming  second  volume. 

The  Olobcy  BostoD,  Mass. : 

It  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  acquirement  of  a  useful  acquaintanceship  with  the  best  litera- 
ture. The  books  referred  to  arc  not  arranged  in  a  chronological  order,  but  are  grouped 
together  in  classes  which  are  determined  by  their  similarity  in  kind.  At  the  end  of  each 
division  is  a  list  of  references  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  and  general 
reader.  It  includes  works  in  all  departments  of  literature,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  subject  treated  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  style  of  each  author  is  intimately  described, 
and  its  peculiarities  are  exemplified  by  illustrative  quotations,  lliis  is  the  best  text-book  on 
poetry  for  general  use,  as  well  as  for  students,  that  we  have  ever  read,  for  many  reasons  which 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one  upon  examination,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  generally 
Introduced. 

The  Press,  Philadelphia : 

"  Prof.  Baldwin  discards  the  chronological  method  of  arrangement  usually  adopted  in 
manuals  of  literature,  and  divides  his  work  into  chapters  with  these  headings  ;  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  (440-1066^ ;  poetry  of  the  transition  period  (lOWV-1362) ;  poetical  romances,  including 
those  of  both  eariier  and  later  times ;  story-telling  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Hiawatha :  alle- 
gories from  Piers  Plowman  to  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  hUiorical  poetry ;  dramaUc 
poetry  ;  epic,  lyrical,  satirical,  descriptive,  pastoral,  didactic,  and  miscellaneous  poetry.  This 
method  has  decided  advantages,  though  it  sometimes  leads  to  repetitions.  The  work  is  clear 
and  attmctive,  and  has  an  abundance  of  quotations.  A  list  of  historical  and  critical  authori- 
ties is  added  to  each  chapter." 

The  National  Baptist,  Philadelphia : 

"  This  volume  is  not  a  history  of  English  literature,  but  groups  topics  of  similar  kinds,  and 
thus  treats  the  subject  more  naturally  and  forcibly.  The  book  will  awaken  a  new  enthusiasm 
in  the  study  of  FnRiikh  poetry.  The  indices  In  the  back  of  the  book  are  a  valuable  feature. 
The  volume  is  a  decided  accession  to  the  student's  apparatus  in  the  study  of  the  higher 
English  literature." 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

*'  This  volume  of  600  pages  in  arranged  on  a  new  plan.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history 
of  Engli>h  literature,  and  so  does  n  >t  follow  a  chronological  order.  It  has  taken  what  seems 
the  most  natural  method,  viz  :  placine  together  works  of  a  similar  kind,  so  that  they  may  be 
studied  together,  compared,  conlrasted,  etc.  This  method  commends  itself  to  our  judgment. 
The  nuihor  not  only  makes  his  own  criticiMns,  but  quotes  the  criticisms  of  others.  The  excel* 
lent  Index  and  numerous  references  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book." 
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"The  lost  CoMplete  aM  EaaMye  Treatise." 
FRENCH  SYNTAX 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

EDOUARD  MATZNER. 

By  JAMES  A.  HARRISON. 

JOHN   E.   POTTER  AND  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

12mo.    Oloth.    Price,  $2.50. 


AN  exhaustive  treatise  on  French  Syntax  has  long  been 
one  of  the  desiderata  of  students  of  that  language. 
The  scientific  study  of  French  composition  as  the  ground- 
work for  acquisition  in  French  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  true  starting-point.  An  explication  of  the  principles 
of  the  syntax  of  this  most  flexible  of  languages,  and  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  French  theory  of  construction  in 
its  largest  sense,  is  the  task  which  the  author  of  this  book 
has  set  himself 

The  book  is  therefore  arranged  wholly  to  this  end. 
Phrases,  Thhnes,  Gallicisms,  etc.,  and  all  such  subjects  as 
are  treated  in  conversation  books,  and  works  looking  to 
oral  instruction,  miemorizing  of  idioms,  and  the  like,  and 
having  especial  reference  to  the  spoken  laue^uage,  are 
omitted  in  this  work  as  foreign  to  the  aim  of  the  author 
and  unnecessarily  encumbering  the  book  with  irrelevant 
matter.  These  are  all  of  secondary  importance,  relative 
to  the  main  end  in  view. 

The  work  begins  with  a  careful  chapter  on  Phonology^ 
which  furnishes  all  desired  information  in  regard  to  pro- 
nunciation. This  is  supplemented  by  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive chapter  on  Outline  of  Forms  for  etymology.  Fol- 
lowing this  is  an  important  chapter  on  the  Historical 
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Development  of  the  French  Language^  which  reviews  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  modern  French  out  of  Old 
French  and  Latin.  The  sketch  of  French  Prosodj  is  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  laws  that  govern  French  Verse. 

The  body  of  the  work,  as  the  name  implies,  is  devoted 
to  the  SyrUax  of  the  French  language.  The  French  sen- 
tence is  made  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  from  this  the 
treatment  proceeds  to  individual  words.  The  method  is 
analytic,  and  each  form  and  variety  of  construction  finds 
its  explanation  under  its  appropriate  head.  The  large 
option  allowed  by  French  usage,  according  to  shifting 
points  of  view,  is  thus  well  exhibited. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Teneea^  Sequence  of  Tenses,  Cases, 
Substantive,  Adjective,  and  Adverbial  Sentences,  and  Prepo' 
sitions,  especially,  this  work  finds  no  competitor. 

Every  principle  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  translated 
examples  from  standard  writers.  The  student  will  find 
great  help,  too,  in  the  constant  parallels  pointed  out 
between  French  and  the  Latin  or  other  modern  lan- 
guages. 

The  formal  part  of  the  work  is  very  full.  Irregular 
Verbs,  French  Metres,  Pronunciation,  List  of  Verbs  with 
varying  regimens,  etc.,  and  a  minute  alphabetical  Index  bj 
word  and  subject  will  facilitate  the  use  of  the  varied  con* 
tents  of  the  volume. 

A  series  of  carefully-prepared  and  graded  Exercises, 
supplemented  by  a  copious  Vocabulary,  affords  opportunity 
to  the  student  for  practice  in  translating  French  into  Eng* 
lish  and  English  into  French,  and  will  appeal  to  teachers 
as  a  happy  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

Of  the  many  high  commendations  received,  we  subjoin 
the  following : 

Prof.  William  D.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, under  date  of  July  8, 1882,  writes  io  the  publishers 
as  follows : 

"  One  who  has  been  complimented  by  the  dedication  of  a  book  will  not  be  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a  trustworthy  critic  of  it ;  but  that  shall  not  prevent  my  expressing 
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fty  high  opinion  of  tho  Mholnnhip  and  thorougfancM  of  Prof.  Harrison's  work,  and 
my  hope  that  it  will  come  to  b«  widely  used.  So  fitf  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been 
nothing  hitherto  in  English  that  liUed  anything  like  the  same  place.  It  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  teafchen,  and  introduced  into  those  rissifi  to  whose  scale  of 
study  it  is  adapted." 

Prof.  Scheie  De  Yere,  LL.D.,  Profeasor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  the  Uoiversitj  of  Vu^inia,  says : 

'*  It  has  been  admirably  adapted  to  American  modes  of  study  and  of  instnic- 
tion.  The  sketch  of  French  Prosody  is,  like  several  other  partt  of  the  wark» 
likely  to  increase  iu  usefulness  in  Schools  and  Colleges  very  largely.  I  shall  use  it 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  my  French  Classes,  and  introduce  it  with  the  beginning 
of  our  next  session." 

Prof.  Louis  Pollens,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  vrntea : 

"  The  work  Is  certainly  painstaking  and  exhaustive.    As  a  book  of  referenoa 
fisr  both  students  and  teacheis  of  French,  I  shall  cheerfully  and  heartily  reoom- 
lit." 


Prof.  W.  L.  Montague,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  says : 

"  I  judge  that  it  Is  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  French  Syntax 
that  has  as  yet  been  published  in  America.  However,  I  use  only  French  text-books, 
/./.  books  written  In  French,  in  the  class-room.  But  I  shall  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend the  work  to  my  classes  to  use  it  as  a  book  of  reference." 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Walter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  writes,  October 
10,1882: 

"  I  am  averse  to  giving  notices  of  any  book  for  publication,  and  can  hardly  make 
this  case  an  exception.  But,  from  the  favorable  impression  gained  from  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  work,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  confirmed  by  future 
aoquainunce,  I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  it  to  my  classes  as  a  book  of  reference, 
and  to  use  it  as  a  class-book  for  advanced  students." 

Prof  Alonzo  Williams,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  says : 

"  Tt  stands  alone  among  Frmch  publications  in  America :  it  Is  *%i  gtneris^  and 
of  the  genus,  too,  that  I  would  like  to  see  increased.  I  shall  expect  to  derive  great 
help  from  Prof.  Harrison's  '  Syntax,'  and  shall  recommend  it  to,  and  use  it  with, 
my  classes." 

Prof  Thomas  F.  Crane,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Italian,  and  Acting  Professor  of  French,  in  Cornell 
University,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

"  The  want  of  a  good  treatise  on  French  Syntax  to  which  students  might  be 
referted  has  long  been  felt  The  best  work  on  the  subject,  Matzner's  S/ntax  der 
N49^r»MM9*cku€k€n  Si^ackt,  was  accessible  only  to  those  acquainted  with  German, 
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and  its  bulk  and  afrangement  would  have  made  it  a  difficult  book  for  the  ordinary 
student.  Prof.  Harrison  has,  therefore,  done  a  real  service  to  all  teachers  and 
students  of  French  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  I  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book  to  my  more  advanced  scholan  as  an 
excellent  work  of  reference." 

Prof.  A.  H.  Mixer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Rochester,  says : 

"Prof.  Harrison  has  given  us,  in  his  very  scholarly  book,  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  apparatus  for  the  complete  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  FVench 
language.     I  shall  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  at  work  in  that  line." 

Prof.  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Society  for 
Private  Collegiate  Instruction  for  Women,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, says,  under  date  of  October  9,  1882 : 

"  The  work  will  prove  a  trusty  help  to  the  student  of  French.  I  am  particularly 
struck  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work,  and  am  sure  that  its  methodical 
arrangement  and  Index  will  make  it  convenient  to  use." 

Prof.  Charles  Carroll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  writes : 

"It  is  in  many  regards  a  valuable  and  an  interesting  work,  and  excellently 
adapted  as  a  book  of  reference  for  advanced  students." 

Prof  J.  M.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  under  date  of  October  7, 
1882,  says : 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  in  Modern  Languages. 
Meanwhile,  you  may  take  for  granted  that  the  book  will  be  used  in  our  French 
classes." 

Prof.  Samuel  Garner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Indiana  University,  writes : 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  express,  in  a  few  words,  one's  opinion  of  a  good  book.  Prof, 
Harrison's  '  French  Syntax'  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  America,  if  not  in  the  English  language." 

Prof  C.  Woodward  Hutson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  says : 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  Prof.  Harri>on's  work,  and  regard  it  as  an  excellent 
book  for  earnest  students  of  French  to  use  in  aid  of  their  daily  class-work.  I 
cannot  undertake  at  once  to  introduee  it  as  a  text-book,  but  shall  warmly  recom- 
mend it  to  my  classes  as  a  book  of  reference." 

Prof.  C.  P.  Willcox,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Georgia : 

"  I  can  speak  of  it  in  terms  cf  unqualified  praise.  It  is  comprehensive,  thorough, 
elaborated  with  great  care  in  all  its  parts,  complete.  Nothing  seems  to  be  slighted : 
there  i»  hardly  a  point  of  French  Syntax  that  is  not  touched  upon,  and  every  point 
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is  substantiated  with  an  apposite  example.  As  a  book  of  reference,  as  an  authority 
in  the  thousand  perplexing  details  of  French  construction,  it  must  prove  invaluable 
to  all  earnest  students.  Each  topic  will  be  found  a  model  of  exhaustive  treatment. 
The  chapter  on  Pronunciation  is  in  itself  a  valuable  treatise  on  that  subject.  I 
would  note,  too,  as  features  new  in  English-French  Grammars,  the  chapters  on 
Historical  Grammar  and  Prosody.  It  is  an  admirable  book  every  way,  and  a 
compliment  to  American  scholarship." 

Prof.  John  W.  Redd,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Centre  College  of  Kentuckj,  Ky. : 

"  Prof.  Harrison's  '  French  Syntax'  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  must  be  wel- 
comed by  all  students  of  French.  The  discussion  of  difficult  points  b  full  and 
scholarly,  and  the  idiomatic  expressions  are  exhaustive  and  of  the  greatest  utility. 
It  supplements  all  French  Grammars  that  I  know.  Advanced  students  and  teachers 
will  find  the  work  invaluable." 

Rev.  John  J.  Brantley,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Mercer  University,  Ga. : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  meet  exactly  and  completely  the  want  that 
has  been  felt  by  those  who  teach  French  as  it  can  only  be  taught  in  colleges  :  that 
is,  not  with  reference  to  speaking  the  language,  but  reading  it  and  writing  it.  It  is 
just  the  book  I  have  been  looking  for  for  many  a  year.  I  shall  introduce  it  into  my 
classes  as  soon  as  possible." 

Prof.  R.  E.  Blackwell,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va. : 

"  It  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  scholarly  treatment  of  French  Syntax  by  an 
experienced  teacher,  and  a  work  that  will  prove  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to 
gain  more  than  an  empirical  knowledge  of  French.  Whatever  may  be  its 
success  as  a  class-book,  it  will  certainly  be  tkt  reference  book.  You,  Messrs. 
Publishers,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  handsome  and  attractive  appearance  of 
the  book." 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  Semmes,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute : 

"  I  have  examined  the  work  carefully,  and  have  derived  equal  pleasure  and  profit 
from  its  perusal.  It  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  the  author, 
and  I  shall  habitually  use  it  as  an  ac^unct  to  the  instruction  given  my  senior 
classes." 

Prof.  W.  M.  Baskeville,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Vanderbilt  University,  Tenn. : 

"  It  is,  I  think,  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  It  will  be 
adopted  at  once  in  this  University." 

Prof.  Rodes  Massie,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Tenn. : 

"  It  has  impressed  me  as  being  the  most  scholarly  and  philosophical  work  on  this 
subject  that  I  know  of  in  the  English  language.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  of  inesti- 
mable  value  to  teachers." 
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Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Wofford  College,  S.  C. : 

*'  It  is  wdl  fitted  for  collegiate  work,  and  shall  use  it  In  my  < 


Virffinia  EdtuxUional  Journal: 

"  After  a  discussion  of  its  Phonology,  Etymology,  and  historical  derdopment. 
Prof.  Harrison  has  treated  the  Syntax  with  a  wealth  of  illustnttion,  a  oompleteneas 
and  precision  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  has  first  taken  up  the  simple 
sentence  in  all  its  varieties  and  modifications,  then  compound  and  complex  sen- 
tences, and  afterwards  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  jokI  of  sentences  in 
periods.    Twelve  appendices  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

"  Prof.  Harrison  is  a  diligent,  painstaking,  and  thorough  scholar.  His  work 
will  commend  itself  to  ail .  who  need  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  French  lan- 
gusige." 

Albany  Evening  Times: 

"  No  work  has  hitherto  appeared  in  English  which  fiinushes  so  complete  an 
analysis  of  the  rules  of  construction  in  the  French  language,  or  which  ducidates  its 
difficulties  with  so  copious  a  variety  of  details." 

The  School  Journal,  New  York  : 

"  It  is  a  fine,  exhaustive  work,  yet  arranged  with  such  skill  that,  as  a  relerenca 
book,  it  will  be  invaluable.  In  any  point  not  easily  understood,  and,  therefore,  hinder- 
ing progress  in  translation,  it  will  be  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  refer  to 
the  index,  find  the  place,  and  settle  the  question  forever.  Every  beginner  in  trans- 
lating should  have  one  of  these  books  at  hand.  In  this  way  he  can  learn  the  prac- 
tical use  of  syntax  in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Harrison  is  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  is  in  every  way  qualified  to 
write  upon  the  subject.  A  work  like  this  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  modem  languages  in  some  such  manner  as  those  of  ancient  limes  are 
studied;  then,  while  being  prepared  for  practical  service  in  the  acquaintance  of  a 
much-used  tongue,  they  also  have  the  mental  training  which  it  has  been  thought 
could  only  be  acquired  by  classical  study.  It  is  upon  this  plan  that  the  book  is 
mostly  arranged,  but  we  may  add  there  has  rarely,  if  ever,  come  to  our  notice  so 
thorough  a  classical  text-book  with  equal  analysis  of  syntax  as  this  one  upon  th« 
French  language.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  its  thorough  index,  its  pronouncing 
appendix,  etc.,  for  we  say  all  in  the  word  compUU.** 

Louisiana  School  Journal,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

"  A  very  full  and  well-digested  treatise  on  the  grammatical  constriiction  of  the 
French  bnguage,  by  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  philological  studies  have 
already  given  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  work  is 
designed  for  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  study  to  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  French  language,  in  contradistinction  to  the  course 
pursued  in  many  text-books,  based  upon  the  Ollcndorf  method,  in  which  the  policy 
is  to  speak  first  and  understand  afterward.  The  book  is  a  syntax,— not  a  grammar, 
—and  the  exercises  have  reference  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  not  »imply  as 
a  practice  in  reading  and  writing.  The  examples  of  this  are  copious,— justifying 
the  saying  of  La  Harpe,  as  quoted  by  the  author,  "  La  meilUure  lecon  est  relit  tU* 
txempUs."  The  labor  and  the  talent  expended  upon  this  work  should  assure  for  it 
a  laige  circulation  by  advanced  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Academies." 
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ARTIST  AND  HIS  MISSION 

A  STUDY  IN  AESTHETICS. 
By  rev.  WILLIAM  M,  REILY,  Ph J). 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  AND  COMPANY. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

OHXYOIu  18mo.   166PAGSB.  PBIGB^tlM. 


THE  present  work  is  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  Beauty 
and  of  artistic  productivity.  The  artist  is  the  minister 
of  beauty  :  how  are  the  two  related,  and  what  faculties  of  the 
former  are  addressed  by,  and  involved  in  creating,  the  latter? 
This  is  the  main  problem  to  the  elucidation  of  which  this  work 
is  devoted. 

The  vast  amount  of  »s>thetic  material  contained  in  the  best 
philosophers  of  Grermany,  France,  England,  and  America  is 
here  arranged  in  an  original  and  popularized  form  for  the 
young  student  The  work  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  and 
thoroughly  discusses  each  subject  that  falls  within  its  province. 
In  style  it  is  simple,  clear,  forcible,  and  entertaining.  Meta- 
physical nomenclature  is  introduced  only  where  absolutely 
necessary,  so  that  the  work  is  intelligible  to  the  average 
student,  while  yet  profound  enough  to  engage  the  cultivated 
and  learned. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  author  is  to  discern  and  empha- 
size the  truths  of  conflicting  or  contrary  theories,  and  to  base 
his  most  cogent  arguments  in  support  of  his  own  views  on 
those  principles  which  are  either  implied  or  admitted  by  the 
best  authorities.  The  student  is  thus  provided  with  a  trust- 
worthy guide  in  his  earliest  investigations  into  this  most  £eu9ci« 
nating  study. 
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Tliis  work  has  been  very  favorably  received,  and  a  few 
only  of  the  press  and  personal  notices  can  be  quoted  here : 

Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall (College,  Pa.,  writes: 

"  I  consider  Prof.  Reily 's  work, '  The  Artist  and  his  Mission/  one  of  the  best  manuals 
on  the  subject  of  aesthetics  that  have  been  produced  in  our  American  literature.  While 
it  is  thorough  in  its  grasp  of  the  general  subject,  it  b  practical  in  its  treatment,  and 
therefore  well-adapted  as  a  text-book  for  classes  pursuing  this  Interesting  study  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  I  shall  recommend  it  to  my  class  in  the  college  for  use 
in  cunneciion  with  the  lectures  on  aesthetics." 

Thomas  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  Lafeyette  College,  Pennsylvania, 
says: 

"  After  a  careful  reading  of  '  The  Artist  and  his  Mbsion,'  by  Prof.  Reily,  I  am  free 
to  commend  it  as  an  admirable  text-book  fbr  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  in  our  high- 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  as  may  desire  to  get  an  insight  into  the  true  ends  and 
aims  of  aesthetic  culture." 

Rev.  H,  J.  Ruetenik,  D.D.,  President  of  Calvin  Institute, 
Ohio,  writes  thus : 

"  I  cannot  but  express  my  high  regard  fbr  the  book.  I  find  it  fiill  of  thought,  both 
original  and  true.    The  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation." 

Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Penosylvania : 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  it.  It  must  serve  as  a  most  excel- 
lent book  for  teachers  to  read  and  meditate  upon." 

Rev.  J.  Williamson  Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa- : 

"  It  it  much  to  your  credit.    It  must  serve  to  make  the  subject  popular." 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Concord,  Mass. : 

"  The  book  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  English  literature  on  J^thetics.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  presenting  such  a  rich  harvest  of  thought  to  the  reader." 

Prof.  Sherwood,  Lyons  Musical  Academy : 

"  It  is  an  able  and  scholarly  work,  and  a  credit  to  the  author  and  the  country.  It 
cannot  &il,  wherever  introduced,  read,  and  studied  (as  it  deserves  to  be  studied),  to 
result  in  vastly  more  intelligent  views  of  the  mission,  dignity,  resources,  and  claims  of 
Art.  It  will  tend  to  awaken,  especially  among  the  younger  class  of  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  readers,  a  generous  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the  efforts  and  achieve 
mentft  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  beatify  and  ennoble  their  race." 

Prof  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School,  Kutztowu,  Pennsylvania: 

"  I  reaa  the  first  part  of  your  article  very  carefully  before  preparing  my  plea  for  the 
study  of  aesthetics  for  the  State  Association.    It  is  as  good  and  as  profound  as  anything 
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I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject.  Want  of  lime  prevented  me  from  looking  into  it  linoe 
that  time.  However,  if  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  equally  rich  in  thought,  it  must 
take  a  place  alongside  of  Burke  and  Cousin." 

Reformed  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia : 

"  The  work  is  modest  in  its  pretensions,  and  yet  gives  evidence  that  the  author  has 
well  mastered  the  subject  he  treats.  The  subject  of  aesthetics,  as  a  branch  of  philotfo- 
phy,  has  not  occupied  much  attention  in  our  American  colleges.  It  is  much  more 
extensively  studied  and  treated  by  German  writers.  The  field  is  certainly  a  most 
jmporunt  and  interesting  one.  Dr.  Reily  confines  himself  in  this  work  mainly  to  the 
subjective  side  of  the  general  subject,  directing  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  phantasy. 
But  this  necessarily  involves  constant  reference  to  the  beautiful,  objectively  considered. 
The  '  sense  of  beauty'  requires  and  implies  a  world  or  realm  of  beauty  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  the  author's  theory  of  the  nature  of  beauty  in  itself  appears  to  us  correct. 
The  beautiful  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  true  and  the  good.  Though  revealed 
through  «ensuous  forms,  and  apprehended  by  the  phantasy  through  the  senses,  yet.  in 
itself,  it  is  something  spiritual.  It  has  truth  for  its  contents,  and  is  elevating  in  its 
influence  on  man.  The  mission  of  the  artist  is,  therefore,  pure  and  lofty.  He  miniaten 
at  no  sensuous  shrine,  but  seeks  the  spiritual  through  visible  forms.  His  art  is  not  a 
mere  instrument  to  something  beyond  iiself,  but  finds  its  end  in  itself.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  sense  for  the  beautiful,  which  Is  found  in  that  department  of  the  mind 
which  we  have  designated  by  the  term  Phantasy,  beginning  in  sense-perception  and 
reaching  upwards  through  conception,  fancy,  and  the  imagination,  does  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  and  treatment  in  our  psychologies,  and  is  not  made  sufficient  account 
of  in  our  methods  of  education.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Reily  has  treated 
this  subject,  and  treated  it  so  ably  and  well.  His  reading  and  study  have  evidendy  ■ 
prepared  him  to  give  tx>  the  public  some  thoughts  on  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 
which  would  still  further  meet  a  want  and  be  favorably  received.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  he  may  be  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  attention  this  little  volume  receives  to 
publish  another  of  similar  character  in  the  future.  We  have  read  the  present  volume 
with  great  profit  and  pleasure." 

New  York  Independent : 

"It  is  a  good  and  healthful  study  of  the  artist  in  his  esthetic  relations." 

BookseUer  and  Staiioner,  Chicago : 

"A  great  part  of  its  value  consists  in  defining  the  relative  value  of  the  teachings  of 
the  great  aesthetical  philosophers,  from  Bacon  to  £merson." 

The  Teacher,  Philadelphia : 

*'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  love  for 
art  in  general,  and  incidentally  it  presents  a  sketch  of  a  regular  theory  of  beauty 
and  art." 

The  Interior,  Chicago : 

"  The  task  before  the  author  is  one  of  judicious  appropriation  in  a  field  whose  rich 
fruit  has  already  been  garnered  by  others,  and  this  he  has  done  with  remarkable  dis- 
crimination. The  vast  body  of  aesthetic  material  extant  has  been  thoroughly  digested, 
and  the  product  bears  the  stamp  of  an  orderly,  incisive,  and,  to  a  large  d^ree,  original 
mind." 

Christian  Weekly,  New  York : 

*'  The  discussion  is  thorough." 
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Baptist  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  New  York  City : 

"  Prof.  Reily's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  aestheticism  is  certainly  timely.  It 
has  also  the  greater  merit  of  being  worthy  the  making.  It  is  not  a  hastily-writteo 
essay  on  the  subject,  produced  to  meet  a  want  supposably  created  by  the  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  utterances  of  Oscar  Wilde,  but  the  substance  of  a  course  of  college  lec- 
tures delivered  during  ten  years  past,  and  here  presented  as  matured  and  finished 
thought.  Throughout  we  have  a  picture  of  aestheticism  at  its  best ;  namely,  a  love  of 
the  true  and  beau^ful  which  finds  moral  beauty  the  highest  of  all,  which  does  not  dis* 
pense  with  religion,  but  would  add  to  it  by  teaching  a  keener  appreciatioa  of  God  as 
manifested  in  his  world." 

Detroit  Free  Press : 

"  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  the  loven  of  th«lMaiitifiil  ^U  find  ti  latarett  and 

value." 

The  Morning  Star,  Dover,  New  Hampshire : 

"  To  all  students  of  aesthetics  this  volume  will  prove  a  valuable  help.  The  antbor 
writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  with  much  wealth  of  illustration.  A  great  value  in 
this  book  is  the  devout  and  religious  tone  which  pervades  it,  teaching  that  the  height 
of  all  beauty  is  God,  and  that  the  blooming  of  beauty  in  human  character  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  faculties  in  obedience  to  God's  word.  The  book  is  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  recent  Christian  literature,  and  will  undoubtedly  find  a  large  circle  of 
readers." 

Penn^vania  School  Journal: 

"  He  has  succeeded  in  presenting  his  subject  in  a  style  dear,  fresh,  mkI  eatar- 
taining." 

The  Luiheran,  Philadelphia : 

"This  book,  very  modest  as  it  is  in  its  pretensions,  will  repay  a  careful  perusal.  It 
is  not  only  about  aesthetics,  but  is  aesthetical,  illustrating  in  itself  the  thing  it  defines. 
Disclaiming  originality,  it  is  very  far  from  lacking  that  element ;  and  if  Che  writer's 
reading 'has  been  confined,'  as  he  tells  us, '  ton  very  limited  sphere,'  that  sphere  has 
been  a  select  and  wise  one.  The  ciutions  from  great  poets  and  great  critics  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  judiciously  made.  The  book  will  please  the  philosophical  student 
and  the  general  reader.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  collateral  study  with  a  course  of  lecture* 
or  a  manual." 

The  Churchman,  New  York  City : 

"  The  author  has  given  a  very  satis&ctory  and  philosophical  treatise  on  aesthetics." 

The  Practical  Teacher,  Chicago,  Illinois : 

"In  these  days,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  attJuHc  culture,  and  when  almoat 
every  lady  of  leisure  makes  some  pretensions  towards  doing  some  kind  of  'art  work/ 
this  volume  ought  to  be  popular.  The  preface  gives  the  author's  views  of  his  own  work 
in  a  modest  way,  that  augurs  well  for  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  it  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  It  is  thus  made  easy  as  a  book  of  refers. 
ence  or  study,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader  who  desires 
a  complete  conception  of  what  constitutes  an  artist  ajtfi  what  his  mission  in  this  worid 
of  work  may  be." 
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THE 

Science  and  Art  of  Elocution: 

OR, 

now  TO  READ  AND  SPBAB:. 
By  frank  H.  FENNO. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  AND  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

12ino.    441  Pages.    Prioe^  $1.23. 


THIS  work  is  designed  to  furnish  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  elocution  and  oratory.  The 
principles  of  good  reading  and  speaking  have  been  care- 
fully and  minutely  investigated  by  the  author,  and  are 
presented  in  a  simple  and  concise  form,  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  ordinary  student,  so  that,  with  proper 
study  and  diligent  practice,  the  art  of  good  reading  and 
good  speaking  may  be  thoroughly  acquired. 

For  convenience  of  study  the  subject  has  been  divided 
into  four  parts : 

Part  I.  treats  of  the  Theory  of  Elocution,  discussing 
the  subjects  of  Articulation,  Modulation,  and  Gesture. 
Under  each  of  these  heads  there  arc  exhaustive  subdi- 
visions, with  copious  exercises  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  presented. 

Part  II.  treats  of  Vocal  Culture,  and  investigates  the 
principles  underlying  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
the  voice,  containing  a  series  of  vocal  calisthenics  and 
exercises  for  practice. 

Part  III.  is  called  Helps  to  the  Study,  and  is  a  com- 
prehensive treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Voice,  the  Physi- 
ology of  Speech,  and  the  character  and  purpose  of  good 
reading  and  speaking. 
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Part  IV.  Readings  akd  Recitals  :  consisting  of  care- 
fully-graded selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  collected  and 
arranged  solely  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  elocu- 
tionary ability.  These  exercises  are  preceded  by  such 
directions  to  the  student  as  will  guide  him  to  their  proper 
and  effective  rendition. 

As  an  evidence  of  its  merits,  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the 
notices  received  since  its  publication : 

J.  W.  Rust,  LL.D.,  President  Bethel  Female  College, 
Kentucky : 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  unrestricted  commendation  of  Fcnno's  '  Science  and 
Art  of  Elocution/  I  consider  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published,  well  adapted 
to  the  Common  School,  Academy,  and  College.  And  this  1  say  after  a  thorough  test 
of  its  merits  in  our  classes." 

TJie  School  Register : 

**  The  book  before  us  exhibits  the  principles  of  elocution  in  a  clear,  k^lcal,  and 
scholarly  manner.  These  principles  are  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  practical 
examples  and  a  large  number  of  selections  gleaned  from  the  best  literature,  and 
adapted  to  all  the  elements  of  elocutionary  expression.  The  mechanical  execution 
is  excellent." 

Truth,  Baltimore,  Md. : 

"Many  books  have  been  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  elocution,  but  none.  In  our 
judgment,  has  come  up  to  this.  The  entire  system  Is  taught  in  the  most  thorough 
and  intellectual  manner,  and  so  completely  Illustrated  that  any  one,  with  this  work 
in  hand,  can  easily  master  this  most  beautiful  accomplishment.  It  seems*  to  us  that 
even  those  who  claim  to  be  professionals  would  be  benefited  by  observing  many 
rules  and  suggestions  given  by  the  author.  We  commend  to  them  this  valuable  aid 
and  instructor,  and  hope  it  will  merit  the  favor  it  so  richly  deserves." 

J.  Fairbanks,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield^ 
Missouri : 

"  Fcnno's  '  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution'  pleases  us  very  much ;  indeed,  we  are 
delighted  with  it.  Wc  regard  it  as  the  best  thing  that  has  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, and  desire  to  introduce  it  at  once.  Shall  ask  our  book-dealer,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Feam,  to  order  it." 

James  Hungcrford,  Professor  of  Elocution,  Baltimore, 
Maryland : 

"  I  have  been  using  Fcnno's  '  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution'  with  my  pupils  now 
for  more  than  six  month*;,  to  my  full  satisfaction,  and  with,  I  may  say,  perfect 
success.  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  subject  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  for  genuine  usefulness.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fenno  must  ha\'e  been  himself 
an  earnest  and  successful  teacher,  or  he  could  not  have  prepared  such  a  book.  My 
regards  and  thanks  to  him." 
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OF  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  AUGUSTIN  KNOFLACH, 

JOHN   E.   POTTER  AND  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

OHSVOL.   12mo.    119  PAGES.   HtlCE,  $1.00. 


n^HE  principle  upon  which  this  book  has  been  arranged  may 
-■-  best  be  expressed  by  the  words, "  Practice  before  Theory." 
It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  class-room  should  be'trans- 
formed  into  a  scene  of  practical  life,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  actually,  for  the  time,  in  the  country 
in  which  the  language  is  spoken.  Both  reading  and  writing 
the  foreign  language  should  accompany  this  oral  exercise. 

Yet  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  is  not  only  conven- 
ient, but  absolutely  necessary.  Practice  must  rest  upon 
theory ;  and  sooner  or  later,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
student  must  study  the  principles  of  the  langunge.  An  expla- 
nation of  these  principles,  plain  and  simple,  specially  adapted 
to  the  young  beginner,  is  here  given.  The  order  of  arrange- 
ment is  logical,  and  agrees  with  that  followed  by  English 

grammars. 
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The  Manual  carefully  omits  any  rules  and  classifications 
that  are  of  no  practical  value,  and  calculated  rather  to  hamper 
than  aid  the  student.  The  authorities  relied  on  are  such  as 
are  acknowledged  standard  the  world  over.  It  will  be  found 
serviceable,  on  this  account,  not  only  to  those  who  follow  the 
author's  method,  but  in  connection  with  any  particular 
method.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  makes  it  practicable 
to  use  any  part  of  its  contents,  and  students  who  have  fol- 
lowed other  methods  will  find  it  a  handy  book  of  reference. 


I7ie  Evening  Bulletin^  San  Francisco  : 

"  It  {<  a  modal  of  conctieness  and  clearnms  of  expression.  lis  dcjfiniiions  are  marked 
by  precision  and  its  illustrations  by  aptnesx.  What  the  author  has  sought  to  give  In  this 
little  '  manual '  is  simply  a  plain  explauation  of  the  principles  of  the  German  language, 
arranged  in  the  order  usually  followed  by  £nglish  grammars,  and  therefore  fiunthar  to 
tiae  Luglish-speaking  student." 


The  Daily  Examiner^  San  Francisco : 


"  This  book  contains  a  plain  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  German 
language.  In  the  order  usiiallv  followed  by  English  grammars,  and  familiar  to  the 
American  student.  It  is  a  hund-hoolc  adapted  to  students  of  all  classes,  especially  as  a 
text-book  for  such  as  study  the  German  language  by  the  natural  method  of  conversation 
and  object  lessons,  followed  by  ibe  author,  who  Is  a  practical  teacher  of  langiiages  in 
this  city.  One  feature,  moreover,  speaks  very  favorably  for  it — the  correct  English  used 
by  the  author,  and  his  Intimate  acquaintance  with  English  grammar,  which  .is  manifest 
throughout  the  book  and  enabled  him  to  compare  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages  in 
a  way  particularly  acceptable  to  American  students." 

M.  A\U,  New  York : 

"  I  showed  your  book  to  some  colleagues,  and  they  shared  my  opInioD  that  the 
tials  of  German  grammar  are  suted  therein  with  exceptional  lucidity." 
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